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NOTE  BY  THE  AUTHOR 

A  PERSONAL  experience,  though  ever  so  plainlj  told, 
is,  generallj  speaking,  more  attractive  to  listeners  and 
readers  than  fiction.  A  circumstance  from  the  tongue 
or  pen  of  one  to  whom  it  actually  happened,  or  who 
was  its  hero  or  victim,  or  even  its  spectator,  is  always 
more  interesting  than  if  given  second-hand.  If  ^lie 
makers  of  history,  contradistinguished  from  its  writers, 
could  teach  it  to  us  directly,  one  telling  would  suffice 
to  secure  our  lasting  remembrance.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  narrative  so  proceeding  derives  a  personality 
and  reality  not  otherwise  attainable,,  which  assist  in 
making  way  to  our  imagination  and  the  sources  of  out 
sympathy. 

With  this  theory  or  bit  of  philosophy  in  mind,  when 
the  annexed  book  was  resolved  upon,  I  j\idged  best  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  translator,  which  would  en- 
able me  to  write  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  one  who  not 
merely  lived  at  the  time  of  the  occurrences  woven  in 
the  text,  but  was  acquainted  with  many  of  the  his- 
toncal  personages  who  figure  therein,  and  was  a  native 
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of  the  beautiful  valley  in  which  the  story  is  located 
Thinking  to  make  the  descriptions  yet  more  real,  and 
therefore  more  impressive,  I  took  the  liberty  of  attrib- 
uting the  composition  to  a  literator  who,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  his  works,  was  not  himself  a  fiction. 
Without  meaning  to  insinuate  that  Thk  Fair  God 
would  have  been  the  worse  for  creation  by  Don  Fer- 
nando de  Alva,  the  Tezcucan,  I  wish  merely  to  say 
that  it  is  not  a  translation.  Having  been  so  written, 
however,  now  that  publication  is  at  hand,  change  is 
impossible  ;  hence,  nothing  is  omitted,  —  title-page, 
introductory,  and  conclusion  are  given  to  the  reader 
exactly  as  Uiey  were  brought  to  the  publisher  by  the 

author. 

L    W. 

BoMoQ    Mam.   Au^oitS,  1878 
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nrrRODUOTORY. 


rpEHNANDO  DE  ALVA,*  a  noble  Tezcucan,  flour- 
^  iflhed,  we  are  told,  in  the  b^:inning  of  the  six- 
teenth centniy.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
familiar  with  the  Mexican  and  Spanish  languages, 
and  the  hieroglyphics  of  Anahuac  Ambitious  to 
rescue  his  race  from  oblivion,  and  inspired  by  love 
of  learning,  he  collected  a  library,  availed  himself  of 
his  knowledge  of  picture-writing,  became  master  of 
the  songs  and  traditions,  and,  in  the  Castilian  lan- 
guage, composed  books  of  merit 

It  was  scarcely  possible  that  his  labors  should  escape 
the  researches  of  Mr.  Prescott,  who,  with  such  incom- 
parable genius,  has  given  the  world  a  histoiy  of  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico.  From  him  we  have  a  criticism 
upon  the  labors  of  the  learned  Fernando,  from  which 
the  following  paragraph  is  extracted. 

<«  Izdilzochitrs  writings  have  many  of  the  defects 
belonging  to  his  age.  He  often  crowds  the  page  with 
incidents  of  a  trivial  and  sometimes  improbable  char- 
acter.    The  improbability  increases  with  the  distance 

*  Fernando  De  AWa  IztlihochitL 
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of  the  period;  for  distance,  which  diminishes  objects 
to  the  natural  eye,  exaggerates  them  to  the  mental 
His  chronology,  as  I  have  more  than  once  noticed,  is 
inextricably  entangled.  He  has  often  lent  a  too  will- 
ing ear  to  traditions  and  reports  which  would  startle 
the  more  sceptical  criticism  of  the  present  tima  Yet 
there  is  an  appearance  of  good  faith  and  simplicity 
in  his  writings,  which  may  convince  the  reader  that. 
when  he  errs,  it  is  from  no  worse  cause  than  the 
national  partiality.  And  surely  such  partiality  is  ex- 
cusable in  the  descendant  of  a  proud  line,  shorn  of 
its  ancient  splendors,  which  it  was  soothing  to  his 
own  feelings  to  revive  again  —  though  with  some- 
thing more  than  their  Intimate  lustre  —  on  the  can- 
vas of  history.  It  should  also  be  considered  that,  if 
his  narrative  is  sometimes  startling,  his  researches 
penetrate  into  the  mysterious  depths  of  antiquity, 
where  light  and  darkness  meet  and  melt  into  each 
other;  and  where  everything  is  still  further  liable  to 
distortion,  as  seen  through  the  misty  medium  of  hiero- 
glyphics." 

Besides  his  lUlacUmes  and  Hidoria  Chidumeca,  De 
Alva  composed  works  of  a  lighter  nature,  though 
equally  based  upon  history.  Some  were  lost;  others 
fell  into  the  bands  of  persons  ignorant  of  their  value ; 
ft  few  only  were  rescued  and  given  to  the  presa  For 
ft  considerable  period  he  served  as  interpreter  to  the 
Spanith  Viceroy.      His  duties  as  such  were  trifling; 
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he  had  ample  time  for  literary  pursuits;  his  enthu* 
siasm  as  a  scholar  permitted  him  no  relaxation  or  idle- 
ness. Thus  favored,  it  is  beUevcd  he  composed  the 
books  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the  world 

The  MSS.  were  found  among  a  heap  of  old  de- 
spatches from  the  Viceroy  Mendoza  to  the  Emperor. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  they  became  mixed  witii 
the  State  papers  through  accident;  if,  however,  they 
were  purposely  addressed  to  His  Majesty,  it  must 
have  been  to  give  him  a  completer  idea  of  the  Azte- 
can  people  and  their  civilization,  or  to  lighten  the 
burthens  of  royalty  by  an  amusement  to  which,  it 
is  known,  Charles  V.  was  not  averse.  Besides,  Men- 
doza, in  his  difficulty  with  the  Marquess  of  the  Valley 
(Cortes),  failed  not  to  avail  himself  of  every  means 
likely  to  propitiate  his  cause  with  the  court,  and 
especially  with  the  Royal  Council  of  the  Indiea  It 
is  not  altogether  improbable,  therefore,  that  the  MSS. 
were  forwarded  for  the  entertainment  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  and  the  lordly  personages  of  the  Court, 
who  not  only  devoured  with  avidity,  but,  as  the  wily 
Mendoza  well  knew,  were  vastly  obliged  for,  every- 
thing relative  to  the  New  World,  and  particularly  the 
dazzling  conquest  of  Mexico. 

In  the  translation,  certain  liberties  have  been  taken, 
for  which,  if  wrong  has  been  done,  pardon  is  besought 
both  from  the  public  and  the  shade  of  the  author. 
Thus,  The  Books  in  the  original  are  unbroken  narra^ 
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tiyes;  but,  with  infinite  care  and  trouble,  they  have 
all  been  brought  out  of  the  confusion,  and  arranged 
into  chapters.  So,  there  were  names,  some  of  which 
have  been  altogether  changed;  while  others,  for  the 
sake  of  euphony,  have  been  abbreviated,  though  vrith- 
out  sacrificing  the  identity  of  the  heroes  who  wortr 
them  so  proudly. 

And  thus  beginneth  the  FiBST  BoOK, 
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BOOK    ONE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OUB  MOTHVR  HAS   A    POBTUMB   WAITINO   US  TOKDI 


THE  Spftnifth  Cftlendar  is  simpler  than  the   Aitiwsn. 
In  Ikct,  Christian  methods,  of  whatever  natore,  are 
better  than  heathen. 

So,  then,  by  the  Spanish  Calendar,  March,  1519,  had 
about  half  spent  itself  in  the  valley  of  Anahuac,  which 
was  as  yet  untrodden  by  gold-seeker,  with  cross-hilted  sword 
at  his  side,  and  on  his  lips  a  Catholic  oath.  Near  noon  of 
one  of  its  fairest  days  a  traveller  came  descending  the  west- 
em  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Ahualco.  Since  the  dawn  his 
path  had  been  amongst  hills  and  crags  ;  at  times  traversing 
bald  rocks  that  towered  to  where  the  winds  blew  chill,  then 
dipping  into  warm  valleys,  where  were  grass,  flowers,  and 
streamlets,  and  sometimes  forests  of  cedar  and  fir,  —  laby 
rinths  in  which  there  reigned  a  perpetual  twilight 

Toilsome  as  was  the  way,  the  traveller,  young  and  strong, 
marched  lightly.  His  dress,  of  the  kind  prevalent  in  his 
country,  was  provincial,  and  with  few  signs  of  rank.  He 
had  sandals  of  bufialo-hide,  fitted  for  climbing  rocks  and 
thrsading  pathless  woods ;  a  sort  of  white  tunic,  covering 
body  from  the  neck  to  the  knees,  leaving  bars  the  arms 
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from  the  shoulder ;  maxUall  and  tilnuiUi  —  sash  and  mantle 
—  of  cotton,  hlae  tinted,  and  void  of  ornament;  on  the 
wrist  of  his  left  arm  he  wore  a  substantial  golden  bracelet, 
and  in  both  ears  jewelled  pendants ;  while  an  ebony  band, 
encircling  his  head,  kept  his  straight  black  locks  in  place, 
and  permitted  a  snow-white  bird's-wing  for  decoration. 
There  was  a  shield  on  his  left  arm,  framed  of  wood,  and 
covered  with  padded  cloth,  and  in  the  left  hand  a  javelin 
barbed  with  'itzli ;  at  his  back  swung  a  maquahuitl^  and  a 
quiver  filled  with  arrows ;  an  unstrung  bow  in  his  right 
hand  completed  his  equipments,  and  served  him  in  lieu 
of  staff.  An  ocelot,  trudging  stealthily  behind  him,  was 
his  sole  companion. 

In  the  course  of  his  journey  he  came  to  a  crag  that  sank 
bluffly  down  several  hundred  feet,  commanding  a  fine  pros- 
pect Though  the  air  was  cold,  he  halted.  Away  to 
the  northwest  stretched  the  beautiful  valley  of  Anahuac, 
dotted  with  hamlets  and  farm-houses,  and  marked  with  the 
■ilver  tracery  of  streams.  Far  across  the  plain,  he  caught  a 
view  of  the  fresh  waters  of  Lake  Chalco,  and  beyond  that, 
Uue  in  the  distance  and  fJBuntly  relieved  against  the  sky,  the 
royal  hill  of  Chapultepec,  with  its  palaces  and  cypress  forests. 
In  all  the  New  World  there  was  no  scene  comparable  with 
that  he  looked  upon,  —  none  its  rival  for  beauty,  none 
where  the  heavens  seemed  so  perfectly  melted  into  earth. 
There  were  the  most  renowned  cities  of  the  Empire  ;  from 
that  plain  went  the  armies  whose  marches  were  all  triamphs; 
in  that  air  hovered  the  gods  awaiting  sacrifices ;  into  that  sky 
rose  the  smoke  of  the  inextinguishable  fires ;  there  shone 
the  brightest  suns,  and  lingered  the  longest  summers ;  and 
yonder  dwelt  that  king  —  in  youth  a  priest,  then  a  warrior, 
now  the  terror  of  all  nations  —  whose  signet  on  the  hand  of 
a  slave  could  fill  the  land  with  rustling  of  banners. 

No  traveller,  I  wean,  eould  look  unmoved  on  the  picture ; 
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ocm  sat  down,  and  gaxed  with  brimful  eyes  and  a  beating 
heart  For  the  first  time  he  was  beholding  the  matchless 
▼ale  so  overhung  with  loveliness  and  full  of  the  monuments 
of  a  strange  civilization.  So  rapt  was  he  that  he  did  not 
observe  the  ocelot  come  and  lay  its  head  in  his  lap,  like  a 
dog  seeking  caresses.  **  Come,  boy  !  "  he  said,  at  last  rous- 
ing himself ;  **  let  us  on.  Our  Mother  *  has  a  fortune  wait- 
ing US  yonder." 

And  they  resumed  the  journey.  Half  an  hour's  brisk  walk 
brought  them  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Suddenly  they 
came  upon  company. 

It  was  on  the  bank  of  a  eonsidaiable  stream,  which,  pour- 
ing in  noisy  torrent  over  a  rocky  bed,  appeared  to  rush  with 
a  song  forward  into  the  valley.  A  clump  of  giant  oaks 
shaded  a  level  swaid.  Under  them  a  crowd  of  iamane$,f 
tawny,  half-dad,  broad-shouldered  men,  devoured  loaves  of 
cold  maize  bread.  Near  the  roots  of  the  trees  their  masters 
reclined  comfortably  on  peUUei,  or  mats,  without  which  an 
Aztec  trader^s  outfit  was  incomplete.  Our  traveller  under- 
stood at  a  glance  the  character  of  the  strangers ;  so  that,  as 
his  road  led  direcdy  to  them,  he  went  on  without  hesi- 
tation. As  he  came  near,  some  of  them  sat  up  to  observe 
him. 

"A  warrior  going  to  the  city,"  said  one. 

•*  Or  rather  a  king^s  courier,"  suggested  another. 

*'  Is  not  that  an  ocelot  at  his  heels  1 "  asked  a  third. 

**  That  it  is.     Bring  me  my  javelin ! " 

"  And  mine !  And  mine ! "  cried  several  of  them  at  once, 
all  springing  to  their  feet 

By  the  time  the  young  man  came  up,  the  whole  party 
stood  ready  to  give  him  an  armed  welcome. 

•  The  goddan  Ciotooatl,  called  ''Our  Ledj  end  liother.**    Sahegon, 
Hift  de  Nueva  Esp. 
t  Carrier  ilavea,  or  portera 
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^  I  am  Tery  wanj  to  hATo  diftnrbad  you,**  he  aauiy  qaiatlj 
findiiig  b^wf^lf  obliged  to  stop. 

**  You  seem  friendly  enough/'  answered  one  of  the  older 
men  ;  **  hat  your  oomnde  there,  —  what  of  him  t " 

The  tiaTeller  smiled.     **  See,  he  is  muxzled.** 

The  party  laughed  at  their  own  fears.  The  old  merchant, 
howerer,  stepped  forward  to  the  young  stranger. 

**  I  confess  you  have  greatly  relieved  me.  I  feared  the 
hmte  might  set  on  and  wound  somebody.  Come  up,  and  sit 
down  with  us." 

The  traveller  was  nowise  dimndined,  being  tempted  by  the 
prospect  of  cheer  fh>m  the  prorision-baakele  lying  around. 

**  Bring  a  mat  for  the  warrior,"  said  the  friendly  trader. 
**  Now  give  him  bread  and  meat" 

FVom  an  abundance  of  bread,  fowl,  and  fruit  the  wayfarer 
helped  himself  A  running  conversation  was  meantime 
maintained 

**  My  ocelott  The  story  is  simple ;  for  your  sakes,  good 
friends,  I  wiah  it  were  better.  I  killed  his  mother,  and  took 
him  when  a  whelp.  Now  he  does  me  good  service  hunting. 
You  should  see  him  in  pursuit  of  an  antelope  I  ** 

^  Then  you  are  not  a  warrior  t " 

*'  To  be  a  warrior,"  replied  the  hunter,  modestly,  "  is  to 
have  been  in  many  battles,  and  taken  many  captives.  I 
have  practised  arms,  and,  at  times,  boasted  of  skill,  —  fool- 
ishly, perhaps ;  yet,  I  confess,  I  never  marr.hed  a  day  under 
the  banner  of  the  great  king." 

**  Ah  f "  said  the  oU  man,  quiaioally,  "  I  understand  you. 
ITou  have  served  some  free  trading  company  like  our  own." 

^  You  are  shrewd.  My  fether  is  a  merchant  At  times 
he  has  travelled  witn  saottg  trains,  and  even  sttaflkcd  cities 
thai  have  refiised  him  sdmission  to  their  market" 

^  Indeed !  He  must  be  of  renown.  In  what  province 
does  he  Vir%  my  son  t " 
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«*  In  Tihuanco." 

''Tepaja!  old  Tepaja,  of  Tihuanco!  Are  you  son  of 
hist"  The  good  man  grasped  the  young  one's  hand  enthusi- 
astically. **  I  knew  him  well ;  many  years  ago  we  were  as 
hrothers  together;  we  trayelled  and  traded  through  many 
proyinoes.  That  was  the  day  of  the  elder  Montezuma,  when 
the  Empire  was  not  as  large  ais  now ;  when,  in  fact,  most 
gates  were  closed  against  us,  hecause  our  king  was  an  Aztec, 
and  we  had  to  storm  a  town,  then  turn  its  square  into  a 
market  for  the  sale  of  our  wares.  Sometimes  we  marched 
an  army,  each  of  us  carrying  a  thousand  slaves ;  and  yet  our 
tasks  were  not  always  easy.  I  remember  once,  down  on  the 
hank  of  the  Great  River,  we  were  beaten  back  from  a  walled 
town,  and  succeeded  only  after  a  four  days'  fight.  Ah,  but 
we  made  it  win !  We  led  three  thousand  slaves  back  to 
Tenochtitlan,  besides  five  hundred  captives,  —  a  present  for 
the  gods." 

So  the  merchant  talked  until  the  hunger  of  his  new  ac- 
quaintance was  appeased ;  then  he  offered  a  pipe,  which  was 
declined. 

"  I  am  fond  of  a  pipe  after  a  good  meal ;  and  this  one  has 
been  worthy  a  king.  But  now  I  have  no  leisure  for  the 
luxury ;  the  city  to  which  I  am  bound  is  too  far  ahead  of 


me." 


« 
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If  it  is  your  first  visit,  you  are  right  Fail  not  to  be 
there  before  the  market  closes.  Such  a  sight  never  glad- 
dened your  dreams ! " 

So  I  have  heard  my  father  say." 

O,  it  never  was  as  it  will  be  to-night !  The  roads  for 
days  have  been  thronged  with  visitors  going  up  in  proces- 
sions." 

'*  What  is  the  occasion  1 " 

"  Why,  to-morrow  is  the  celebration  of  Quetzal* !  Cer^ 
tainly,  my  son,  you  have  heard  the  prophecies  coneeming 
that  god.- 
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"  In  nunoFB  only.    I  believe  he  was  to  return  to  Anahoic" 

**  Well,  th««  story  is  long,  snd  you  are  in  ft  hurry.  We 
ftfso  ftre  going  to  the  city,  but  will  halt  our  alftves  at  Iztapa- 
Iftpan  lor  the  night,  and  cross  the  causeway  before  the  sun 
to-morrow.  If  you  care  to  keep  us  company,  we  will  start 
at  once ;  on  the  way  I  will  tell  you  a  few  things  that  may 
not  be  unacceptable." 

**  I  see,''  said  the  hunter,  pleasantly,  "  I  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  my  lather's  good  report  Certainly,  I  will  go  a  dis- 
tance with  you  at  least,  and  thank  you  for  information.  To 
qMftk  frankly,  I  am  seeking  my  fortune." 

The  merchant  spoke  to  his  companions,  and  raising  a  huge 
oonch-shell  to  his  mouth,  blew  a  blast  that  started  every 
slaTe  to  his  feet  For  a  few  minutes  all  was  commotion. 
The  mats  were  rolled  up,  and,  with  the  provision-baskets, 
dang  upon  broad  shoulders ;  each  tawtane  resumed  his  load 
of  wares,  and  took  his  place ;  those  armed  put  themselves, 
with  their  masters,  at  the  head ;  and  at  another  peal  from 
the  shell  all  set  forward.  The  column,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  was  long,  and  not  without  a  certain  picturesqueness 
fts  it  crowod  the  stream,  and  entered  a  tract  covered  with  tall 
trees,  amongst  which  the  palm  was  strangely  intermingled 
with  the  oak  and  the  cypress.  The  whole  valley,  from  the 
lake  to  the  mountains,  was  irrigated,  and  under  cultivation. 
FjU  of  wonder,  the  hunter  m^r***^  beside  the  merchant 
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CHAPTER  n. 

quetzal',  the  fair  ood. 

•*  T  WAS  speaking  about  Quetzal',  I  believe,"  said  the  old 
JL  man,  when  all  were  fairly  on  the  way.  ''His  real  name 
wasQuetzalcoatL*  He  was  a  wonderfully  kind  god,  who,  many 
ages  ago,  came  into  the  valley  here,  and  dwelt  awhile.  The 
people  were  then  rude  and  savage ;  but  he  taught  them  agri- 
culture, and  other  arts,  of  which  you  will  see  signs  as  we  get 
on.  He  changed  the  manners  and  customs  ;  while  he  stayed, 
fianine  was  unknown ;  the  harvests  were  abundant,  and 
happiness  universal.  Above  all,  he  taught  the  princes  wis- 
dom in  their  government.  If  to-day  the  Aztec  Empire  is  thm 
strongest  in  the  world,  it  is  owing  to  Quetzal'.  Where  ha 
came  from,  or  how  long  he  stayed,  is  not  known.  The  peo- 
ple and  their  governors  after  a  time  proved  ungrateful,  and 
banished  him ;  they  also  overthrew  his  religion,  and  set  up 
idols  again,  and  sacrificed  men,  both  of  which  he  had  pro- 
hibited. Driven  away,  he  went  to  Cholula ;  thence  to  the 
sea-coast,  where,  it  is  said,  he  built  him  a  canoe  -of  serpent- 
skins,  and  departed  for  TlapaUan,  a  heaven  lying  somewhere 
toward  the  rising  sun.  But  before  he  went,  he  promised  to 
return  some  day,  and  wrest  away  the  Empire  and  restore  his 
own  religion.  In  appearance  he  was  not  like  our  race  ;  his 
skin  was  white,  his  hair  long  and  wavy  and  black.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  wise  as  a  god,  and  more  beautiful  than 
men.  Such  is  his  history ;  and,  as  the  prophecy  has  it,  the 
time  of  his  return  is  at  hand.  The  king  and  Tlalac,  the 
UoiucUi,f  are  looking  for  him  ;  they  expect  him  every  hour, 

*  In  Aztec  mythology,  Ood  of  the  Air. 
t  Equivalent  to  Pontiff  or  Pope. 
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and,  thaj  aay,  live  in  continued  dread  of  him.  Wishing  to 
propitiate  him,  they  have  caUed  the  people  together,  and  cele- 
brate to-morrow,  with  sacrifices  and  combats  and  more  pomp 
than  was  ever  seen  before,  not  excepting  the  time  of  the  king's 
coronation." 

The  hunter  listened  closely,  and  at  the  conclusion  said, 
**  Thank  you,  uncle.     Tell  me  now  of  the  combats." 

**  Tes.  In  the  days  of  the  first  kings  it  was  the  custom  to 
go  into  the  temples,  choose  the  bravest  warriors  there  set 
i^Mii  for  sacrifice,  bring  them  into  the  iicmgwa^  and  make 
Ihem  do  battle  in  the  presence  of  the  people.  If  they  con- 
qnerad,  they  were  set  free  and  sent  home  with  presents."* 

"  With  whom  did  they  combat  t " 

"  True  enough,  my  son.  The  fight  was  deemed  a  point  of 
honor  amongst  the  Aztecs,  and  the  best  of  them  volunteered 
Indeed,  thoee  were  royal  times !  Of  late,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
the  custom  of  which  I  was  speaking  has  been  neglected,  but 
to-monow  it  is  to  be  revived.  The  scene  will  be  very  grand. 
The  king  and  all  the  nobles  will  be  there." 

The  description  excited  the  listener's  fancy,  and  he  said, 
with  flushed  cheeks,  '*  I  would  not  lose  the  chance  for  the 
world.     Can  you  tell  me  who  of  the  Aztecs  will  combat  t " 

"  In  th^  city  we  could  easily  find  out ;  but  you  must 
reooUect  I  am  going  home  after  a  long  absence.  The  shields 
of  the  combatants  are  always  exhibited  in  the  tianguez  the 
evening  before  the  day  of  the  fight  In  that  way  the  public 
are  notified  beforehand  of  those  who  take  the  field.  As  the 
dty  is  full  of  caciques,  you  may  be  assured  our  champions 
will  be  noble." 

^  Thank  you  again,  uncle.  And  now,  as  one  looking  for 
service,  like  myself,  is  anxious  to  know  with  whom  to  eo 
gage,  tell  me  of  the  caciques  and  chiefs." 

^  Then  you  intend  entering  the  army  t " 

*  Sfthagun,  Hill  d«  Nut^a  Wk^ 
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'*  Well,  yes.  I  am  tired  of  hunting ;  and  though  trading 
is  honorable,  I  have  no  taste  for  it" 

The  merchant,  as  if  deliberating,  took  out  a  box  of  snuff 
and  helped  himself ;  and  then  he  replied,  — 

**  The  caciques  are  very  numerous ;  in  no  former  leign, 
probably,  were  there  so  many  of  ability  and  renown.  With 
some  of  them  I  have  personal  acquaintance  ;  others  I  know 
only  by  sight  or  reputation.  You  had  better  mention  those 
of  whom  you  have  been  thinking." 

**  Well,"  said  the  hunter,  "  there  is  Iztlil',  the  Teamcan."  * 

"  Do  not  think  of  him,  I  pray  you  !  "  And  the  good  man 
spoke  earnestly.  "  He  is  brave  as  any,  and  perhaps  as  skil- 
ful, but  proud,  haughty,  soured,  and  treacherous.  Every- 
body fears  him.     I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  his  fiither." 

**  You  mean  the  wise  'Hualpilli  1 " 

**  Yes.  Upon  his  death,  not  long  since,  Iztiil'  denied  his 
brotner's  right  to  the  Tezcucan  throne.  There  was  a  quarrel 
which  would  have  ended  in  blood,  had  not  Montezuma  inter- 
fered, and  given  the  city  to  Cacama,  and  all  the  northern 
part  of  the  province  to  Iztlil'.  Since  that,  the  latter  has 
been  discontented  with  the  great  king.  So,  I  say  again,  do 
not  think  of  him,  unless  you  are  careless  about  honor." 

"  Then  what  of  Cacama  1 1    Tezcuco  is  a  goodly  city." 

"He  has  courage,  but  is  too  effeminate  to  be  a  great 
warrior.  A  garden  and  a  soft  couch  delight  him  more  than 
camps,  end  dancing  women  better  than  fighting  men.  You 
might  grow  rich  with  him,  but  not  renowned.  Look  else- 
^where." 

"  Then  there  is  the  lord  Cuitlahua."  t 

"  The  king's  brother,  and  governor  of  Iztapalapan  !  "  said 
the  merchant,  promptly.     "  Some  have  thought  him  better 

•  Ixtlilxochitl,  son  of  Nesabtudpilli,  king  of  T 

t  King  of  Tucuoo. 

t  See  PnwcottN  Oonq.  of  Mexico 
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qualified  for  Chapultepec  than  Montezuma,  but  it  is  not  wiae 
to  saj  sa  His  people  are  proeperous,  and  he  has  the  most 
beautiful  gardens  in  the  world;  unlike  Cacama,  he  cares 
nothing  for  them,  when  there  is  a  field  to  be  fought  Con* 
sidering  his  influence  at  court  and  his  love  of  war,  jou 
would  do  well  to  bear  shield  for  him ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  old.  Were  I  in  your  place,  mj  son,  I  would 
attach  myself  to  some  young  man.** 

''  That  brings  me  to  Maxtla,  the  Tesoyucan." 

**  I  know  him  only  by  repute.  With  scarcely  a  beard,  he 
is  chief  of  the  king's  guard.  There  was  never  anything  like 
his  fortune.  listen  now,  I  will  tell  you  a  secret  which  may 
be  of  Talue  to  you  some  time.  The  king  is  not  as  young  as 
he  used  to  be  by  quite  forty  summeis." 

The  hunter  smiled  at  the  caution  with  which  the  old  man 
spoke  of  the  monarch. 

**  You  see,"  the  speaker  continued,  "  time  and  palace  life 
have  changed  him  :  he  no  longer  leads  the  armies ;  his  days 
are  passed  in  the  temples  with  the  priests,  or  in  the  gardens 
with  his  women,  of  whom  there  are  several  hundreds ;  his 
most  active  amusement  now  is  to  cross  the  lake  to  his  forests, 
and  kill  birds  and  rabbits  by  blowing  little  arrows  at  them 
through  a  reed  Thus  changed,  you  can  very  well  under- 
stand how  he  can  be  amused  by  eongs  and  wit,  and  make 
favorites  of  those  who  best  lighten  his  hours  of  satiety  and 
indolence.  In  that  way  Maxtla  rose,  —  a  marvellous  court- 
ier, but  a  very  common  soldier." 

The  description  amused  the  young  man,  but  he  said  gravely, 
**  You  have  spoken  wisely,  uncle,  and  I  am  satisfied  you  know 
the  men  welL  Really,  I  had  no  intention  of  entering  the 
suite  of  either  of  them  :  they  are  not  of  my  ideal ;  but  there 
is  a  cacique,  if  reports  are  to  be  credited,  beyond  all  excep- 
tion, —  learned  and  brave,  honored  alike  by  high  and  low." 
Ah  !  you  need  not  name  him  to  me.     I  know  him,  as 
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who  does  nott"  And  now  the  merchant  spoke  wannlj. 
**  A  nobler  than  Guatamozin,*  —  or,  as  he  ia  more  commonly 
called,  the  'tnn  Guatamo  —  never  dwelt  in  Anahuac.  He 
is  the  people's  Mend,  and  the  Empire's  hope.  His  valor  and 
wisdom,  —  ah,  you  should  see  him,  my  son !  Such  a  &ce ! 
His  manner  is  so  full  of  sweet  dignity !  But  I  will  give  you 
other  evidence." 

He  clapped  his  hands  three  times,  and  a  soldier  sprang 
forward  at  the  signal 

**  Do  you  know  the  'tdn  Quatamol "  asked  the  merchant 

**  I  am  an  humble  soldier,  my  master,  and  the  'tzin  is  the 
great  king's  nephew ;  but  I  know  him.  When  he  was  only 
a  boy,  I  served  under  him  in  Tlascak.  He  is  the  best  chief 
in  Anahuac" 

"  That  will  do." 

The  man  retired. 

'^  So  I  might  call  up  my  tomasiet,"  the  merchant  resumed, 
^  and  not  one  but  would  speak  of  him  in  the  same  way." 

**  Strange  ! "  said  the  Tihuancan,  in  a  low  tone. 

'^  No;  if  you  allude  to  his  popularity,  it  is  not  strange :  if 
y  jm  mean  the  man  himself,  you  are  right.  The  gods  seldom 
give  the  qualities  that  belong  to  him.  He  is  more  learned 
than  Tlalac  or  the  king ;  he  is  generous  as  becomes  a  prince ; 
in  action  he  is  a  hero.  You  have  probably  heard  of  the 
Tlascalan  wall  in  the  eastern  valley ;  t  few  warriors  ever 
passed  it  and  lived  ;  yet  he  did  so  when  almost  a  boy.    I 

*  Qnatamoziii,  nephew  to  MonteznmA.  Of  him  Bernal  DUlz  says  : 
"This  moDJirch  was  between  twenty-three  and  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
and  could  in  all  truth  be  called  a  handsome  man,  both  as  regards  his  conn* 
tuiaiice  and  figure.  His  face  was  rather  of  an  elongated  form,  with  a  cheer- 
ful look  ;  his  eye  had  great  expression,  both  when  he  assumed  a  majestic 
•xpresaion,  or  when  he  looked  pleasantly  around  ;  the  color  of  his  face  in- 
clined to  white  more  than  to  the  copper-brown  tint  of  the  Indians  in  gen- 
end. **  — Diaz,  Conquest  of  Mexico,  Lockhart's  Trans.,  VoL  IV.,  p.  lia 

t  PresooU's  Conq.  of  Mexico,  Vol  I.,  pi  417. 
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mynlf  have  teen  him  aend  an  anow  to  the  heart  of  an  aagk 
in  ita  flight  He  haa  a  palace  and  garden  in  Trtapalapan  ;  in 
one  of  the  halia  stand  the  figures  of  three  kings,  two  of 
Michnaca,  and  one  of  the  Ottomiea.  He  took  them  pnaoners 
in  battle,  and  now  thej  hold  torches  at  hia  feasts.** 

^Enough,  enough!"  ciiad  the  hunter.    "I  hare  been  dream- 
ing of  him  while  among  the  hilla.     I  want  no  better  leader." 

The  merchant  cast  an  admiring  glance  at  his  beaming 
countenance,  and  said,  "  You  are  right ;  enter  his  aenrioe.'* 

In  such  manner  the  ccmversation  was  continued,  until  the 
son  fiut  declined  towards  the  western  mountains.  Mean 
lime^  they  had  passed  through  ssTeral  hamleta  and  consider 
able  towns.  In  nearly  the  whole  progress,  the  way  on  eithei 
hand  had  been  lined  with  plantations.  Besides  the  presence 
of  a  busy,  thriring  population,  they  everywhere  saw  evi 
dances  of  a  cultiTation  and  science,  constituting  the  real 
aoperiohty  of  the  Aileca  orer  their  neighbors.  The  country 
was  thus  preparing  the  stranger  for  the  city,  unrivalled  in 
splendor  and  beauty.  Casting  a  look  toward  the  sun,  he  at 
length  said,  "  Uncle,  I  have  much  to  thank  you  for,  —  you 
and  your  friends.  But  it  ia  growing  late,  and  I  must  hurry 
cm,  if  I  would  see  the  fiaa^mei  before  the  market  doseiL'' 

''Very  weU,"  returned  the  old  trader.     '* We  will  be  in 
the  city  to-morxow.    The  gods  go  with  you  !  ** 

Whistling  to  his  ocelot,  the    adventurer  quickened  his 
paoa^  and  was  soon  &r  in  the  advancei 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

A   CHALLENGE. 

IN  the  valley  of  Anahuac,  at  the  time  I  write,  are  four 
lakes,  —  Xaltocan,  Chalco,  Xochichalco,  and  Tezcuco. 
The  latter,  besides  being  the  largest,  washed  the  walls  of 
Tenochtitlan,  and  was  the  especial  pride  of  the  Aztecs,  who, 
familiar  with  its  ways  as  with  the  city,  traversed  them  all 
the  days  o£  the  year,  and  even  the  nights. 

**  Ho,  there ! "  shouted  a  voyageur,  in  a  voice  that  might 
have  been  heard  a  long  distance  over  the  calm  expanse  of  the 
lake.     "  Ho,  the  canoe ! " 

The  hail  was  answered. 

**  Is  it  Guatamozini "  asked  the  first  speaker. 

'•Yes." 

*'  And  going  to  Tenochtitlan  f " 

'*  The  gods  willing,  —  yes." 

The  canoes  of  the  voyageur$  —  I  use  that  term  be* 
cause  it  more  nearly  expresses  the  meaning  of  the  word 
the  Aztecs  themselves  were  wont  to  apply  to  persons  thus 
abroad — were,  at  the  time,  about  the  middle  of  the  little 
sea.  After  the  'tzin's  reply,  they  were  soon  alongside, 
when  lashings  were  applied,  and  together  they  swept  on 
rapidly,  for  the  slaves  at  the  paddles  vied  in  skill  and  dis- 
cipline. 

"Iztlil',  of  Tezcuco!"  said  the  'tzin,  Hghtly.  "He  is 
welcome ;  but  had  a  messenger  asked  me  where  at  this  hour 
he  would  most  likely  be  found,  I  should  have  bade  him 
search  the  chtnampoiy  especially  those  most  notable  for  theii 
perfume  and  music.** 

The  speech  was  courteous,  yet  the  moment  of  reply  was 
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allowed  to  pass.  The  'tzin  waited  until  the  delay  excited 
his  wonder. 

"  There  is  a  rumor  of  a  great  battle  with  the  Tlascalans,** 
he  said  again,  this  time  with  a  direct  question.  "  Has  my 
friend  heard  of  it  1 " 

"The  winds  that  carry  rumors  seldom  come  to  me,* 
answered  Iztlil*. 

''  Couriers  from  Tlascala  pass  diractly  through  your  capi- 
tal—" 

The  Tezcucan  laid  his  hand  on  the  speaker^s  shoulder. 

"  My  capital  I "  he  said.  <*  Do  you  speak  of  the  city  of 
Tezcuco  1 " 

The  'tzin  dashed  the  hand  away,  and  arose,  saying,  **  Your 
meaning  is  dark  in  this  dimness  of  stars." 

<'  Be  seated/'  said  the  other. 

''  If  1  sit,  is  it  as  friend  or  foet " 

**  Hear  me  ;  then  be  yourself  the  judge." 

The  Aztec  folded  his  cloak  about  him  and  resumed  his 
fiAat,  very  watchful 

"  Montezuma,  the  king  —  " 

"  Beware !  The  great  king  is  my  kinmnan,  and  I  am  his 
faithful  subject" 

The  Tezcucan  continued.  **  In  the  valley  the  king  is  next 
to  the  gods  ;  yet  to  his  nephew  I  say  I  hate  him,  and  will 
teach  him  that  my  hate  is  no  idleness,  like  a  passing  love. 
Tzin,  a  hundred  yean  ago  our  races  were  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent The  birds  of  the  woods,  the  winds  of  the  prairie, 
were  not  more  free  than  the  people  of  Tezcuco.  We  had  our 
capital,  our  temples,  our  worship,  and  our  gods ;  we  cele- 
brated our  own  festivals,  our  kings  commanded  their  own 
armies,  our  priesthood  prescribed  their  own  sacrifices.  But 
where  now  are  king,  country,  and  gods  t  Alas !  you  have 
seen  the  children  of  'Hualpilli,  of  the  blood  of  the  Acolhuan, 
suppliants  of  Montezuma,  the  Aitec"    And,  as  if  overooms 
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bj  the  recollection,  he  boist  into  apostrophe.  ''I  mourn 
thee,  O  Tezcuco,  garden  of  my  childhood,  palace  of  my 
fBkthers,  inheritance  of  my  right !  Against  me  are  thy  gates 
closed.  The  stars  may  come,  and  as  of  old  garland  thy  tow- 
ers with  their  rays ;  but  in  thy  echoing  halls  and  princely 
courts  never,  never  shall  I  be  known  again  ! " 

The  silence  that  ensued,  the  'tzin  was  the  first  to  break. 

"  Tou  would  have  me  understand,"  he  said,  "  that  the  king 
has  done  you  wrong.  Be  it  so.  But,  for  such  cause,  why 
quarrel  with  me  f " 

"  Ah,  yes ! "  answered  the  Tezcucan,  in  an  altered  voice. 
**  Come  closer,  that  the  slaves  may  not  hear." 

The  Axtec  kept  his  attitude  of  dignity.  Yet  lower  Iztlil' 
dropped  his  voice. 

"  The  king  has  a  daughter  whom  he  calls  Tula,  and  loves 
as  the  light  of  his  palace." 

The  'tzin  started,  but  held  his  peace. 

**  Tou  know  her  t "  continued  the  Tezcucan. 

**  Name  her  not ! "  said  Guatamozin,  passionately. 

"  Why  not  t  I  love  her,  and  but  for  you,  O  'tzin,  she 
would  have  loved  me.     Tou,  too,  have  done  me  wrong." 

With  thoughts  dark  as  the  waters  he  rode,  the  Aztec 
looked  long  at  the  light  of  fire  painted  on  the  sky  above  the 
distant  city. 

**  Is  Guatamozin  turned  woman  t "  asked  Iztlil',  tauntingly. 

"  Tula  is  my  cousin.  We  have  lived  the  lives  of  brother 
and  sister.  In  hall,  in  garden,  on  the  lake,  always  together, 
I  could  not  help  loving  her." 

**  Tou  mistake  me,"  said  the  other.  "  I  seek  her  for  wife, 
but  you  seek  her  for  ambition ;  in  her  eyes  you  see  only  her 
father^s  throne." 

Then  the  Aztce's  manner  changed,  and  he  assumed  the 
mastery. 

Enough,  Tezcucan  1     I  listened  calmly  while  you  reviled 
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the  king,  and  now  I  have  somewhat  to  my.  In  jour  youtk 
the  wise  men  prophesied  evil  from  you ;  they  said  you  wori 
iiigrate  and  blasphemer  then  :  your  whole  life  has  but  veri- 
fied their  judgment  Well  for  your  royal  fieither  and  his 
)»cautiful  city  had  he  cut  you  off  as  they  counselled  him 
to  do.  Treason  to  the  king,  —  defiance  to  me  !  By  the  holy 
Sun,  for  each  offence  you  should  answer  me  shield  to  shield  ! 
But  I  recollect  that  I  am  neither  priest  to  slay  a  victim  nor 
officer  to  execute  the  law.  I  mourn  a  feud,  still  more  the 
blood  of  countrymen  shed  by  my  hand;  yet  the  wioDgs 
shall  not  go  unavenged  or  without  challenge.  To-morrow  is 
the  sacrifice  to  Quetal'.  There  will  be  combat  with  the  best 
captives  in  the  temples  ;  the  arena  will  be  in  the  tiangueM  ; 
Tenochtitlan,  and  all  the  valley,  and  all  the  nobility  of  the 
Empire,  will  look  on.  Dare  you  prove  your  kingly  blood  1 
I  challenge  the  son  of  'Hualpilli  to  share  the  danger  with 


me." 


The  cacique  was  silent,  and  the  'tzin  did  not  disturb  him. 
At  his  order,  however,  the  slaves  bent  their  dusky  form% 
and  the  vessels  sped  on,  like  Mringless  birds. 


CHAPTER    jy. 

TSNOCHTrrLAN     AT    MIGHT. 

THE  site  of  the  city  of  Tenochtitlan  was  chosen  by  the 
gods.  In  the  southwestern  border  of  Lake  Tezcuco,  on* 
morning  in  1300,  a  wandering  tribe  of  Aitecs  saw  an  eagle 
perched,  with  outspread  wings,  upon  a  cactus,  and  holding  a 
serpent  in  its  talons.  At  a  word  from  their  priests,  they  took 
possession  of  the  marsh,  and  there  stayed  their  migratioc 
and  founded  the  city  :  such  is  the  traditioiL     As  men  lovt 
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k>  tnuse  their  descent  back  to  some  storied  greatness,  nations 
delight  to  associate  the  gods  with  their  origin. 

Originally  the  Aztecs  were  barbarous.  In  their  southern 
marchy  they  brought  with  them  only  their  arms  and  a  spirit 
of  sovereignty.  The  valley  of  Anahuac,  when  they  reached 
ity  was  already  peopled  ;  in  fact,  had  been  so  for  ages.  The 
cultivation  and  progress  they  found  and  conquered  there  re- 
acted upon  them.  They  grew  apace ;  and  as  they  carried 
their  shields  into  neighboring  territory,  as  by  intercourse 
and  commerce  they  crept  from  out  their  shell  of  barbarism, 
as  they  strengthened  in  opulence  and  dominion,  they  repu- 
diated the  reeds  and  rushes  of  which  their  primal  houses  were 
built,  and  erected  enduring  temples  and  residences  of  Oriental 
splendor. 

Under  the  smiles  of  the  gods,  whom  countless  victims  kept 
propitiated,  the  city  threw  abroad  its  arms,  and,  before  the 
passage  of  a  century,  became  the  emporium  of  the  valley.  Its 
people  climbed  the  mountains  around,  and,  in  pursuit  of  cap- 
tives to  grace  their  festivals,  made  the  conquest  of  **  Mexico." 
Then  the  kings  began  to  centralize.  They  made  Tenochtit- 
lan  their  capital ;  under  their  encouragement,  the  arts  grew 
and  flourished ;  its  market  became  famous ;  the  nobles  ann 
privileged  orders  made  it  their  dwelling-place;  wealth  abound- 
ed; as  a  consequence,  a  vast  population  speedily  filled  its 
walk  and  extended  them  as  required.  At  the  ccming  of  the 
"  conquistadores,"  it  contained  sixty  thousand  houses  an«1 
three  hundred  thousand  souls.  Its  plat  testifies  to  a  high 
degree  of  order  and  regularity,  with  all  the  streets  running 
north  and  south,  and  intersected  by  canals,  so  as  to  len\'o 
quadrilateral  blocks.  An  ancient  map,  exhibiting  the  city 
proper,  presents  the  fsuce  of  a  checker-board,  each  squair 
except  those  of  some  of  the  temples  and  palaces,  beiji;^'  ii.'ad 
with  mathematical  certainty. 

Such  was  the  city  the  'tzin  and  the  cacique  w^it-  ;i[)pn>nch- 
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ixig.  Left  of  them,  half  a  league  distaniy  laj  the  towers  and 
embattled  gate  of  Xoloc  On  the  horiion  behind  paled 
the  fires  of  Ittapalapan,  while  those  of  TenochtiUan  at  each 
moment  threw  brighter  hues  into  the  sky,  and  more  richly 
empurpled  the  face  of  the  lake.  In  mid  air,  high  over  all 
others,  like  a  great  torch,  blazed  the  pyre  of  HuiUil'.  *  Out 
on  the  sea,  the  course  of  the  voyageurs  was  occasionally  ob- 
structed by  chituxmpaM  at  anchor,  or  afloat  before  the  light 
wind  ;  nearer  the  walls,  the  floating  gardens  multiplied  untfl 
the  passage  was  as  if  through  an  archipelago  in  miniature. 
From  many  of  them  poured  the  light  of  torches ;  others  gave 
to  the  grateful  sense  the  melody  of  flutes  and  blended  voioes; 
while  over  them  the  radiance  from  the  temples  fell  softly,  re- 
vealing white  pavilions,  orange-trees,  flowering  shrubs,  and 
nameless  varieties  of  the  unrivalled  tropical  vegetation.  A 
breeze,  strong  enough  to  gently  ripple  the  lake,  hovered 
around  the  undulating  retreats,  scattering  a  largesse  of  per- 
ftime,  and  so  ministering  to  the  voluptuous  floramour  of  the 
locality. 

As  the  wayageun  proceeded,  the  city,  rising  to  view,  un- 
derwent a  number  of  transformations.  At  first|  amidst  the 
light  of  its  own  fir6s,t  it  looked  like  a  black  sea-shore  ;  di- 
rectly its  towers  and  turrets  became  visible,  some  looming 
vaguely  and  dark,  others  glowing  and  purpled,  the  whole  mag- 
nified by  the  dim  duplication  below ;  then  it  seemed  like  a 
cloud,  one  half  kindled  by  the  sun,  the  other  obscured  by 
the  night  As  they  swept  yet  nearer,  it  changed  to  the 
likeness  of  a  long,  ill-defined  wall,  over  which  crept  a  hum 
wing-like  and  strange,  —  the  hum  of  myriad  Ufa. 


•  TIm  Ood  ol  War, — sptly  €slkd  tks  "  If  ttktt  If  an.** 
f  TiMrt  WM  a  Art  for  tadi  aHar  fai  tba  tanpUa  which  waa  ioeztiBfaith- 
tSblU;  and  •OBaflMTMiwarathaaltara,  and  •ohrflUaBttlMlrflrM,  that  they 
kapt  tha  dty  UlualBatad  thiw^hevi  tha  dnkaat  atghta.    PiaaooCt,  Oom^ 
illf aiftoa,  Vol  L,  p 71. 
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111  ailence  still  they  hurried  forward.  Vessels  like  their 
own,  but  with  lanterns  of  stained  aguave  at  the  prows,  seek- 
ing some  favorite  chifiampa^  sped  by  with  benisons  from  the 
crews.  At  length  they  reached  the  wall,  and,  passing  through 
an  interval  that  formed  the  outlet  of  a  canal,  entered  the 
city.  Instantly  the  water  became  waveless  ;  houses  encom- 
passed them ;  lights  gleamed  across  their  way ;  the  hum  t^t 
hovered  over  them  while  out  on  the  lake  realized  itself  in  the 
voices  of  men  and  the  notes  of  labor. 

Yet  fieirther  into  the  city,  the  light  from  the  temples  in- 
creased From  towers,  turreted  like  a  Moresco  castle,  they 
heard  the  night-watchers  proclaiming  the  hour.  Canoes, 
in  flocks,  darted  by  them,  decked  with  garlands,  and  laden 
with  the  wealth  of  a  merchant,  or  the  trade  of  a  market-man, 
or  full  of  revellers  singing  choruses  to  the  stars  or  to  the  fair 
denizens  of  the  palaces.  Here  and  there  the  canal  was  bor- 
dered with  sidewalks  of  masonry,  and  sometimes  with 
steps  leading  from  the  water  up  to  a  portal,  about  which 
were  companies  whose  flaunting,  parti-colored  costumes,  bril- 
liant in  the  mellowed  light,  had  all  the  appearance  of  Vene- 
tian masqueraders. 

At  last  the  canoes  gained  the  great  street  that  continued 
from  the  causeway  at  the  south  through  the  whole  city ;  then 
the  Tezcucan  touched  the  'tzin,  and  said,  — 

"  The  son  of  'Hualpilli  accepts  the  challenge,  Aztec.  In 
the  tianguez  to-morrow." 

Without  further  speech,  the  foemen  leaped  on  the  landing 
and  separated 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THS  CHILD  OP  THE  TBMPLB. 

THERE  were  two  royal  palaces  in  the  citj ;  one  built  bj 
Axaja'y  the  other  bj  Montezuma,  the  reigning  king, 
who  naturally  preferred  his  own  structure,  and  so  resided 
there.  It  was  a  low,  irregular  pile,  embracing  not  only  the 
king's  abode  proper,  but  also  quarters  for  his  guard,  and  edi- 
dees  for  an  armory,  an  aviary,  and  a  menagerie.  Attached 
to  it  was  a  garden,  adorned  with  the  choicest  shrubbery  and 
plants^  with  fruit  and  forest  trees,  with  walks  strewn  with 
shells,  and  fountains  of  pure  water  conducted  from  the  reser 
voir  of  Chapultepec. 

At  night,  except  when  the  moon  shone,  the  garden  was 
lifted  with  lamps  ;  and,  whether  in  day  or  night,  it  was  a 
ikvorite  loungingplace.  During  fair  evenings,  particularly, 
its  walks,  of  the  whiteness  of  snow,  were  thronged  by  nobles 
and  courtiers. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  IzUil'  and  Guatamozin,  a  party, 
mostly  of  the  sons  of  provincial  governors  kept  at  the  palace 
as  hostages,  were  gathered  in  the  garden,  under  a  canopy 
need  to  shield  a  fountain  fmm  the  noonday  sun.  The  place 
was  fairly  lighted,  the  air  fresh  with  the  breath  of  flowers, 
and  delightful  with  the  sound  of  falling  water. 

Maxtla,  chief  of  the  guard,  was  there,  his  juvenility  well 
hidden  untler  an  ostentatious  display.  That  he  wa*  "  a  very 
common  soldier  "  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  was  of  small 
moment :  he  had  the  king's  mt  ;  and  that,  without  wit  and 
oourtierly  tact,  would  have  made  him  what  he  was,  —  the 
oimcle  of  the  party  around  him* 

In  the  midst  of  his  gossip,  Iftlil',  the  TsKucan,  came  sud 
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denly  to  the  fountain.  He  coldly  surveyed  the  assembly. 
Maxtla  alone  saluted  him. 

"  Will  the  prince  of  Tezcuco  be  seated  f"  said  the  chief 

"  The  place  is  pleasant,  and  the  company  looks  inviting/' 
returned  Iztlil',  grimly. 

Since  his  affair  with  Guatamozin,  he  had  donned  the 
uniform  of  an  Aztec  chieftain.  Over  his  shoulders  was  care- 
lessly flung  a  crimson  tilmaUif  —  a  short,  square  cloak,  £Ein- 
iastically  embroidered  with  gold,  and  so  sprinkled  with 
jewels  as  to  flash  at  every  movement ;  his  body  was  wrapped 
eloeely  in  an  escaupil,  or  tunic,  of  cotton  lightly  quilted, 
over  which,  and  around  his  waist,  was  a  maxtUuly  or  sash, 
inseparable  from  the  warrior.  A  casque  of  silver,  thin, 
bumished,  and  topped  with  plumes,  surmounted  his  head. 
His  featurss  were  gracefully  moulded,  and  he  would  have 
been  handsome  but  that  his  complexion  was  deepened  by 
black,  frowning  eyebrows.  He  was  excessively  arrogant ; 
though  sometimes,  when  deeply  stirred  by  passion,  his 
manner  rose  into  the  royal.  His  character  I  leave  to 
history. 

'*  I  have  just  come  from  Iztapalapan,"  he  said,  as  he  sat 
upon  the  proffered  stooL  "'  The  lake  is  calm,  the  way  was 
very  pleasant,  I  had  the  'tzin  Guatamo'  for  comrade." 

"  Tou  were  fortunate.  The  \nn  is  good  company,"  said 
Maxtla. 

Iztlil'  frowned,  and  became  silent. 

"To-morrow,"  continued  the  courtier,  upon  whom  the 
iiscontent,  slight  as  it  was,  had  not  been  lost,  "  is  the  sacri- 
fice to  Quetzal*.  I  am  reminded,  gracious  prince,  that,  at  a 
recent  celebration,  you  put  up  a  thousand  cocoa,*  to  be  for- 
feited if  you  failed  to  see  the  daughter  of  Mualox,  the  paba. 

*  The  Aztec  currency  consisted  of  bits  of  tin,  in  shape  like  a  capiUl 
T,  of  quillff  of  gold-dust,  and  of  bags  of  cocoa,  containing  a  steted  nuni' 
ber  of  grains.     Sahagun,  Hist,  de  Nueva  Esp. 
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If  not  improper,  how  runa  the  wager,  and  what  of  the 
leaultr 

The  cacique  shrugged  his  broad  ahouldera. 

''  The  man  trembles  !  '*  whispered  one  of  the  party. 

«  Well  he  may  !      Old  Mualox  is  more  than  a  man.  ** 

Maxtla  bowed  and  laughed.  "  Mualox  is  a  magician  ;  the 
stars  deal  with  him.  And  my  brother  will  not  speak,  lest  he 
may  cover  the  sky  of  his  fortune  with  clouds." 

**  No,"  said  the  Tezcucan,  proudly  ;  "  the  wager  was  not  a 
ncrilege  to  the  paba  or  his  god ;  if  it  was,  the  god,  not  the 
man,  should  be  a  warrior's  fear." 

"  Does  Maxtla  believe  Mualox  a  prophet  1**  asked  Tlahua^ 
a  noble  Otompan. 

The  gods  have  power  in  the  sun ;  why  not  on  earth  t  ** 
You  do  not  like  the  paba,"  observed  Iztlil',  gloomily. 

**  Who  has  seen  him,  O  prince,  and  thought  of  love  t 
And  the  walls  and  towers  of  his  dusty  temple,  — are  they 
not  hung  with  dread,  as  the  sky  on  a  dark  day  with  clouds  t " 

The  party,  however  they  might  dislike  the  cacique,  could 
not  listen  coldly  to  this  conversation.  They  were  mostly  of 
that  mystic  race  of  Aiatlan,  who,  ages  before,  had  descended 
into  the  valley,  like  an  inundation,  from  the  north ;  the 
race  whose  religion  was  founded  upon  credulity ;  the  race 
full  of  chivalry,  but  horribly  governed  by  a  crafty  priesthood. 
None  of  them  disbelieved  in  star-dealing.  So  every  eye 
fixed  on  the  Tezcucan,  every  ear  drank  the  musical  syllables  of 
Maxtla    They  were  startled  when  the  former  said  abruptly, — 

"  Comrades,  the  wrath  of  the  old  paba  is  not  to  be  lightly 
provoked ;  he  has  gifts  not  of  men.  But,  as  there  is  nothing 
I  do  not  dare,  I  will  tell  the  story." 

The  oompany  now  gathered  close  around  the  speaker. 

*'  Probably  you  have  all  heard,"  he  began,  *'  that  Mualox 
keeps  in  his  temple  somewhere  a  child  or  woman  too  beau- 
tiftil  to  be  mortal     The  story  may  be  true ;  yet  it  is  only  a 
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belief;  no  eye  has  seen  footprint  or  shadow  of  her.  A  cer- 
tain lord  in  the  palace,  who  goes  thrice  a  week  to  the  shrine 
of  Quetzal',  has  faith  in  the  gossip  and  the  paba.  He  says 
the  mystery  is  Quetzal'  himself,  already  returned,  and  wait- 
ing, concealed  in  the  temple,  the  ripening  of  the  time  when 
he  is  to  burst  in  vengeance  on  Tenochtitlan.  I  heard  him 
talking  about  it  one  day,  and  wagered  him  a  thousand  cocoa 
that,  if  there  was  such  a  being  I  would  see  her  before  the 
next  sacrifice  to  Quetzal'." 

The  Tezcucan  hesitated. 

"  Is  the  believer  to  boast  himself  wealthier  by  the  wager  t" 
said  Maxtla,  profoundly  interested.  "A  thousand  cocoa 
would  buy  a  jewel  or  a  slave:  surely,  0  prince,  surely 
they  were  worth  the  winning  !  " 

Iztlil'  frowned  again,  and  said  bitterly,  **  A  thousand  cocoa 
I  cannot  well  spare  ;  they  do  not  grow  on  my  hard  northern 
hiUs  like  flowers  in  Xochimilco.  I  did  my  best  to  save  the 
wager.  Old  habit  lures  me  to  the  great  Uocallis ;  *  for  I 
am  of  those  who  believe  that  a  warrior's  worship  is  meet  for 
no  god  but  Huitzil'.  But,  as  the  girl  was  supposed  to  be 
down  in  the  cells  of  the  old  temple,  and  none  but  Mualoz 
could  satisfy  me,  I  began  going  there,  thinking  to  bargain 
humilities  for  favor.  I  played  my  part  studiously,  if  not 
well ;  but  no  offering  of  tongue  or  gold  ever  won  me  word 
of  friendship  or  smile  of  confidence.  Hopeless  and  weary,  I 
at  last  gave  up,  and  went  back  to  the  teocallis.  But  now 
hear  my  parting  with  tne  paba.  A  short  time  ago  a  mystery 
was  enacted  in  the  temple.  At  the  end,  I  turned  to  go 
away,  determined  that  it  should  be  my  last  visit.  At  the 
eastern  steps,  as  I  was  about  descending,  I  felt  a  hand 
laid  on  my  arm.  It  was  Mualox;  and  not  more  terrible 
looks  Tlalac  when   he   has   sacrificed  a  thousand  victims. 

*  Temple.      The  term  appears  to   have  applied   particularly  to  tht 
umplet  •(  the  god  Huitzil'.  —  Ta. 
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There  was  no  blood  on  his  hands;  his  beard  and  surplioe 
were  white  and  stainless ;  the  terror  was  in  his  eyes,  that 
seemed  to  burn  and  shoot  lightning.  You  know,  good  chief, 
that  I  could  have  crushed  him  with  a  blow ;  yet  I  trembled. 
IxK>king  back  now,  I  cannot  explain  the  awe  that  seized 
nie.  I  remember  how  my  will  deserted  me,  —  how  another's 
came  in  its  stead.  With  a  glance  he  bound  me  hand  and 
foot.  While  I  looked  at  him,  he  dilated,  until  I  was  covered 
by  his  shadow.  He  magnified  himself  into  the  stature  of 
a  god.  'Prince  of  Tezcu'^,'  he  said,  'son  of  the  wise 
'Hualpilli,  from  the  sun  Quetzal*  looks  down  on  the  earth. 
Alike  over  land  and  sea  he  looks.  Before  him  space  melta 
into  a  span,  and  darkness  puts  on  the  glow  of  day.  Did 
you  think  to  deceive  my  god,  0  prince  ? '  I  could  not 
answer ;  my  tongue  was  like  stone.  *  Gro  hence,  go  hence ! ' 
he  cried,  waving  his  hand.  '  Your  presence  darkens  his 
mood.  His  wrath  is  on  your  soul ;  he  has  cursed  you. 
Hence,  abandoned  of  the  gods ! '  So  saying,  he  went 
back  to  the  tower  again,  and  my  will  returned,  and  I  fled. 
And  now,"  said  the  cacique,  turning  suddenly  and  sternly 
upon  his  hearers,  ''who  will  deny  the  magic  of  Mualoz? 
How  may  I  be  assured  that  his  curse  that  day  spoken  was 
not  indeed  a  curse  from  Quetzal*  ?  ** 

There  was  neither  word  nor  laugh,  —  not  even  a  smile. 
The  gay  Maxtla  appeared  infected  with  a  sombreness  of 
spirit;  and  it  was  not  long  until  the  party  broke  up,  and 
went  each  his  way. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THE  Cf^   OF  quetzal',    AND   MtTALOZ,   THE   PABA. 

OVER  the  city  from  temple  to  temple  passed  the  wail  of 
the  watchers,  and  a  quarter  of  the  night  was  goneu 
Few  heard  the  cry  without  pleasure;  for  to-morrow  wae 
Quetzal's  day,  which  would  bring  feasting,  music,  combat, 
srowd,  and  flowers. 

Among  others  the  proclamation  of  the  passing  time  was 
made  from  a  temple  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tlatelocc 
tianffuet,  or  market-place,  which  had  been  built  by  one  of  the 
first  kings  of  Tenochtitlan,  and,  like  all  edifices  of  that  date 
properly  called  Ciis,  was  of  but  one  stoiy,  and  had  but  one 
tower.  At  the  south  its  base  was  washed  by  a  canal ;  on  all 
the  other  sides  it  was  enclosed  by  stone  walls  high,  probably, 
as  a  man's  head.  The  three  sides  so  walled  were  bounded 
by  streets,  and  fstced  by  houses,  some  of  which  were  higher 
than  the  Cii  itself,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  porticos. 
The  canal  on  the  south  ran  parallel  with  the  Tlacopan  cause- 
way, and  intersected  the  Iztapalapan  street  at  a  point  nearl}' 
half  a  mile  abo^e  the  great  pyramid. 

The  antique  pile  thus  formed  a  square  of  vast  extent.  Ac- 
cording to  the  belief  that  there  were  blessings  in  the  orient 
rays  of  the  sun,  the  front  was  to  the  east,  where  a  flight  of 
steps,  wide  as  the  whole  building,  led  from  the  ground  to  the 
(uoleas,  a  paved  area  constituting  the  roof,  crowned  in  the 
centre  by  a  round  tower  of  wood  most  quaintly  carved  with 
religious  symbols.  Entering  the  door  of  the  tower,  the  dev' 
otee  might  at  once  kneel  before  the  sacred  image  of  Quetzal'. 

A  circuitous  stairway  outside  the  tower  conducted  to  its 
ffummit,  where  blazed  the  fire.    Another  flight  of  Rteps  about 
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midway  the  tower  and  the  western  verge  of  the  €K9oUa$  de- 
scended into  a  court-yard,  around  which,  in  the  shade  of  a 
colonnade,  were  doors  and  windows  of  habitable  apartmentr 
and  passages  leading  far  into  the  interior.  And  there, 
shrouded  in  a  perpetual  twilight  and  darkness,  once  slept, 
Itte,  prayed,  and  studied  or  dreamed  the  members  of  a  (rater 
nily  powerful  as  the  TempLirs  and  gloomy  as  the  Fratref 
Minores. 

The  interior  was  cut  into  rooms,  and  long,  winding  halls, 
and  countless  cellular  dens. 

Such  was  the  Cd  of  Quetzal',  —  stem,  sombre,  and  massive 
M  in  its  first  days;  unchanged  in  all  save  the  prosperity 
of  its  priesthood  and  the  popularity  of  its  shrine.  Time  was 
when  every  cell  contained  its  votaries,  and  kings,  returning 
from  battle,  bowed  before  the  altar.  But  Montezuma  had 
built  a  new  edifice,  and  set  up  there  a  new  idol ;  and  as  if  a 
king  could  better  make  a  god  than  custom,  the  people  aban- 
doned the  old  ones  to  desuetude.  Up  in  the  ancient  cupola, 
however,  sat  the  image  said  to  have  been  carved  by  Quetzal's 
own  hand.  Still  the  fair  face  looked  out  benignly  on  its  realm 
of  air ;  carelessly  the  winds  waved  "  the  plumes  of  fire  "  that 
decked  its  awful  head ;  and  one  stony  hand  yet  grasped  a 
golden  sceptre,  while  the  other  held  aloft  the  painted  shield* 
—  symbols  of  its  dominion.  *  But  the  servitors  and  surpliced 
mystics  were  gone ;  the  cells  were  very  solitudes ;  the  last 
paba  lingered  to  protect  the  image  and  its  mansion,  all  un- 
witting how,  in  his  faithfulness  of  love,  he  himself  had  as- 
vnmed  the  highest  prerogative  of  a  god. 

The  fire  from  the  urn  on  the  tower  flashed  a  red  glow  down 
tver  the  qjo<«u,  near  a  comer  of  which  Mualox  stood,  hii 
beard  white  and  flowing  as  his  surplice.  Thought  of  daya 
palmier  for  himself  and  more  glorious  for  his  temple  and  god 
itniggled  to  his  lips. 

^'ChildraQ  of  Antlan,  ya  have  strayed  from  his  shrio^ 

•  Sth^tt,  llkt  ds  Nmvb  Bril 
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tnd  dost  is  on  his  shield.  Tho  temple  is  of  his  handiwork, 
but  its  chambers  are  voiceless ;  the  morning  comes  and  faUs 
asleep  on  its  steps,  and  no  foot  disturbs  it,  no  one  seeks  its 
blessings.  Where  is  the  hymn  of  the  choir  1  Where  the 
prayer  t  Where  the  holiness  that  rested,  like  a  spell,  around 
the  altar  t  Is  the  valley  fruitless,  and  are  the  gardens  with* 
out  flowers,  that  he  should  be  without  offering  or  sacrifice  t 
....  Ah !  well  ye  know  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when 
he  will  glister  again  in  the  valley ;  when  he  will  come,  not 
as  of  old  he  departed,  the  full  harvest  quick  ripening  in  his 
footsteps,  but  with  the  power  of  Mictlan,*  the  owl  on  his 
skirt,  and  death  in  his  hand.  Return,  0  children,  and  Tenoch- 
titlan  may  yet  live ! " 

In  the  midst  of  his  pleadings  there  was  a  clang  of  san« 
dalled  feet  on  the  pavement,  and  two  men  came  near  him, 
and  stopped.  One  of  them  wore  the  hood  and  long  black 
gown  of  a  priest ;  the  other  the  full  military  garb,  —  bur- 
nished casque  crested  with  plumes,  a  fur-trimmed  tilmaili, 
etcavpilf  and  tfuucUaU,  and  sandals  the  thongs  of  which  were 
embossed  with  silver.  He  also  carried  a  javelin,  and  a 
shield  with  an  owl  painted  on  its  face.  Indeed,  one  will 
travel  feur  before  finding,  among  Christians  or  unbelievers, 
his  peer.  He  was  then  not  more  than  twenty-five  yeant  old, 
tall  and  nobly  proportioned,  and  with  a  bearing  truly  royaL 
In  Spain  I  have  seen  eyes  as  large  and  lustrous,  but  none  of 
such  power  and  variety  of  expression.  His  complexion  was 
merely  the  brown  of  the  sun.  Though  very  masculine,  his 
features,  especially  when  the  spirit  was  in  repose,  were  softr 
ened  by  an  expression  unusually  gentle  and  attractive 
Such  was  the  'tzin  Guatamo',  or,  as  he  is  more  commonly 
known  in  lustoiy,  Guatamozin,  —  the  highest,  noblest  type 
of  his  race,  blending  in  one  its  genius  and  heroism,  with 
but  few  of  its  debasements. 

*  The  Mexican  HelL     The  owl  was  the  symbol  of  the  Devil,  whose  naioe 
niguifies  '*  the  ratioual  owL" 
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**  Mualox,"  said  the  priestly  stranger. 

The  paba  turned,  and  knelt,  and  kissed  the  payement 

"  0  king,  pardon  your  slave !  He  was  dreaming  of  his 
country." 

"  No  slave  of  mine,  but  Quetzal's.  Up,  Mualox  f "  said 
Montezuma,  throwing  back  the  hood  that  covered  his  head} 
"  Holy  should  be  the  dust  that  mingles  in  your  beard ! " 

And  the  light  from  the  tower  shone  full  on  the  face  of 
liim,  —  the  priest  of  lore  profound,  and  monarch  wise  of 
thought,  for  whom  Heaven  was  preparing  a  destiny  most 
memorable  among  the  melancholy  episodes  of  history. 

A  slight  mustache  shaded  his  upper  lip,  and  thin,  dark 
beard  covered  his  chin  and  throat;  his  nose  was  straight; 
his  brows  curved  archly ;  his  forehead  was  broad  and  full, 
while  he  seemed  possessed  of  height  and  strength.  His 
neck  was  round,  muscular,  and  encircled  by  a  collar  (ti 
golden  wires.  His  manner  was  winsome,  and  he  spoke  to 
the  kneeling  man  in  a  voice  clear,  distinct,  and  sufficiently 
emphatic  for  the  king  he  was.* 

Mualox  arose,  and  stood  with  downcast  eyes,  and  hands 
crossed  over  his  breast 

**  Many  a  coming  of  stars  it  has  been,*'  he  said,  **  since 
the  old  ahrine  has  known  the  favor  of  gift  from  Montezuma. 
Gloom  of  clouds  in  a  vale  of  fin  is  not  darker  than  the 
mood  of  Quetzal* ;  but  to  the  poor  paba,  your  voice,  O 
king,  is  welcome  as  the  song  of  the  river  in  the  ear  of  the 
thinty.** 

The  king  looked  up  at  the  fire  on  the  tower. 

«  Why  should  the  mood  of  Quetzal'  be  dark  t  A  new 
UooaUii  holds  his  image.  His  priests  are  proud ;  and  they  say 
he  is  happy,  and  that  when  he  comes  from  the  golden  land 
his  canoe  wil  be  full  of  blessings." 


^msl  Diat,  Hkt  dc  U  OooqnUU 
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Mualoz  sighed,  and  when  he  ventured  to  raise  his  eyea 
to  the  king's,  they  were  wet  with  tears. 

"  0  king,  have  yon  forgotten  that  chapter  of  the  ieoamaX' 
tli^  *  in  which  is  written  how  this  Cu  was  huilt,  and  its 
first  fires  lighted,  by  Quetzal'  himself  ?  The  new  pyramid 
may  be  grand ;  its  towers  may  be  numberless,  and  its  fires 
far  reaching  as  the  sun  itself :  but  hope  not  thst  will  satisfy 
the  god,  while  his  own  house  is  desolate.  In  the  name  of 
Quetcal',  I,  his  true  servant,  tell  you,  never  again  look  for 
smile  from  TUpalUn." 

The  paba's  speech  was  bold,  and  the  king  frowned ;  but 
in  the  eyes  of  the  venerable  man  there  was  the  unaccount- 
able fascination  mentioned  by  IztliF. 

"  I  remember  the  Mualoz  of  my  father's  day ;  surely  he 
waa  not  as  you  are ! "  Then,  laying  his  hand  on  the  'tiin's 
arm,  the  monarch  added,  "  Did  you  not  ssy  the  holy  man 
had  something  to  tell  me  ?  " 

Mualoz  answered,  ''  Even  so,  O  king !  Few  are  the 
friends  left  the  paba,  now  that  his  religion  and  god  are 
mocked ;  but  the  'tzin  is  faithful.  At  my  bidding  he  went 
to  the  palace.     Will  Montezuma  go  with  his  servant  ?  " 

«  Where  ?  " 

"Only  into  the  Cu." 

The  monarch  faltered. 

**  Dread  be  from  you  !  "  said  Mualoz.  "Think  you  it  is 
as  hard  to  be  faithful  to  a  king  as  to  a  god  whom  even  he 
has  abandoned  ?  " 

Montezuma  was  touched.  *'  Let  us  go,'*  he  said  to  the 
'Uin. 

•  TIm  DiTiM  Book,  or  Bible.  IxtUrfi  RoUciooM  M .  S. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

THB   PROPHBCT   ON   THB  WALL. 

ny  TTJALOX  led  them  into  the  tower.  The  light  of  pur- 
JjrJL  pled  laxnpe  filled  the  eacred  place,  and  played  aofUy 
around  the  idol,  before  which  they  bowed.  Then  he  took  a 
light  from  the  altar,  and  conducted  them  to  the  ojotocuy  and 
down  into  the  court-yard,  from  whence  they  entered  a  hall 
leading  on  into  the  CCL 

The  way  was  labyrinthine,  and  both  the  king  and  the 
'tzin  became  bewildered;  they  only  knew  that  they  de- 
•oended  several  stairways,  and  walked  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  neyertheless,  they  submitted  themselves  entirely  to 
their  guide,  who  went  forward  without  hesitancy.  At  last 
he  stopped ;  and,  by  the  light  which  he  held  up  for  the  pur- 
pose, they  saw  in  a  wall  an  aperture  roughly  excavated,  ani 
krge  enough  to  admit  them  singly. 

"  You  have  read  the  Holy  Book,  wise  king/*  said  Mualox. 
**  Can  you  not  recall  its  saying  that,  before  the  founding  of 
Tenochtitlan,  a  Cd  was  begun,  with  chambers  to  lie  under 
the  bed  of  the  laket  Especially,  do  you  not  remember 
the  declaration  that,  in  some  of  those  cliamber»,  besides  a 
store  of  wealth  so  vast  as  to  be  beyond  the  calculation  of 
men,  there  were  prophecies  to  be  read,  written  on  the  walls 
byagodi" 

"  I  remember  it,"  said  the  king. 

"Give  me  faith,  then,  and  I  will  show  you  all  you  thers 
Md.** 

Thereupon  the  paba  stepped  into  the  aperture,  saying,  — 

"  Mark  1  I  am  now  standing  under  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
oldCiL" 
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Ha  pasted  through,  and  they  followed  him,  and  ware 


**  Look  around,  0  king  1  Yon  are  in  one  of  the  chamben 
mentioned  in  the  Holy  Book." 

The  light  penetrated  but  a  short  distance,  so  that  Mon- 
tezuma could  form  no  idea  of  the  exteot  of  the  apartment 
He  would  have  thought  it  a  great  natural  cavern  but  for 
the  floor  smoothly  paved  with  alternate  red  and  gray  fla^i^ 
and  some  massive  stone  blocks  rudely  piled  up  in  places  t» 
support  the  roof. 

As  they  proceeded,  Mualox  said,  **  On  every  side  of  ns 
there  are  rooms  through  which  we  might  go  till,  in  stormy 
weather,  the  waves  of  the  lake  can  be  heard  breaking  over- 
head.** 

In  a  short  tin>^  they  again  stopped. 

"  We  are  nearly  there.  Son  of  a  king*  is  your  heart 
strong  t  **  said  Mualox,  solemnly. 

Montezuma  made  no  answer. 

"  Many  a  time,"  continued  the  paba,  "  your  glance  has 
rested  on  the  tower  of  the  old  Cii,  then  flashed  to  where,  in 
prouder  state,  your  pyramids  rise.  You  never  thought  the 
gray  pile  you  smiled  at  was  the  humblest  of  all  Quetal'a 
works.     Can  a  man,  though  a  king,  outdo  a  god  1  ** 

"  I  never  thought  so,  1  never  thought  so ! " 

But  the  mystic  did  not  notice  the  deprecation. 

"  See,"  he  said,  speaking  louden  "  the  pride  of  man  says,  I 
will  build  upward  that  the  sun  may  show  my  power ;  but 
the  gods  are  too  great  for  pride ;  so  the  sun  shines  not  on 
their  especial  glories,  which  as  frequently  lie  in  the  earth 
and  sea  as  in  the  air  and  heavens.  O  mighty  king !  Yon 
craah  the  worm  under  your  sandal,  never  thinking  that  its 
humble  life  is  more  wonderful  than  all  your  temples  and 
state.  It  was  the  same  folly  that  laughed  at  the  simpU  towet 
e£  Qostad',  which  has  mysteries  —  " 
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**  Mysteries !  "  said  the  king. 

**  I  will  show  you  wealth  enough  to  restock  the  mines 
and  visited  valleys  with  all  their  plundered  gold  and 
iewels." 

"  You  are  dreaming,  paha." 

*'  Come,  then ;  let  us  see ! " 

They  moved  past  some  columns,  and  came  before  a  greats 
srched  doorway,  through  which  streamed  a  brilliance  like 
day. 

**  Now,  let  your  souls  be  strong ! " 

They  entered  the  door,  and  for  a  while  were  blinded  by  the 
glare,  and  could  see  only  the  floor  covered  with  grains  of  gold 
laige  as  wheat  Moving  on,  they  came  to  a  great  stone  table, 
and  stopped. 

**  You  wonder  ;  and  so  did  I,  until  I  was  reminded  that  a 
god  had  been  here.  Look  up,  0  king  !  look  up,  and  see  the 
handiwork  of  Quetzal' !  " 

The  chamber  was  broad  and  square.  The  obstruction  of 
many  pillars,  forming  the  stay  of  the  roof,  was  compensated  by 
their  lightness  and  wonderful  carving.  Lamps,  lit  by  Mua 
lox  in  anticipation  of  the  royal  coming,  blazed  in  all  quarters. 
Tho  ceiling  was  covered  with  lattice-work  of  shining  white 
and  yellow  metals,  the  preciousness  of  which  was  palpable  tc 
eyes  accustomed  like  the  monarch's.  Where  the  bars  crossed 
each  other,  thens  were  fanciful  representations  of  flowers, 
wrought  in  gold,  some  of  them  large  as  shields,  and  garnished 
with  jewels  that  burned  with  star-like  fires.  Between  the 
columns,  up  and  down  ran  rows  of  brazen  tables,  bearing 
urns  and  vases  of  the  royal  metals,  higher  than  tall  men,  and 
carved  all  over  with  gods  in  hcu-rdief,  not  as  hideous  cari« 
oatureiy  but  beautiful  as  love  and  Grecian  skill  could  make 
them.  Between  the  vases  and  urns  there  were  heaps  of 
rabies  and  pearls  and  brilliants,  amongst  which  looked  oat 
•oftly  the  fiuniliar,  pale-green  loatre  of  the  ^altkmimt  of 
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pnod&m  Artecan  duunoncL*  And  here  and  therey  like 
gnmrdiaiis  of  the  buried  beauty  and  treasure,  statues  looked 
down  from  tall  pedestals,  crowned  and  armed,  as  became  the 
kings  and  demi-gods  of  a  great  and  martial  people.  The 
monarch  was  speechless.  Again  and  again  he  surveyed  the 
golden  chamber.  As  if  seeking  an  explanation,  but  toe 
orerwhelmed  for  words,  he  turned  to  Mualox« 

''And  now  does  Montesuma  believe  his  servant  dream* 
ingt**  said  the  paba.  ''Quetzal'  directed  the  discovery  of 
the  chamber.  I  knew  of  it,  O  king,  before  you  were  bom. 
And  here  is  the  wealth  of  which  I  spoke.  If  it  so  oonfoundi 
you,  how  much  more  will  the  other  mystery  I  I  have  dug 
up  a  prophecy  ;  from  darkness  plucked  a  treasure  richer  than 
all  these.  O  king,  I  will  give  you  to  read  a  message  from 
thegodsl" 

The  monarch's  face  became  bloodless,  and  it  had  now  not 
a  trace  of  soepticisuL 

"  I  will  show  you  from  Quetzal'  himself  that  the  end  of 
your  Empire  is  at  hand,  and  that  every  wind  of  the  earth  ii 
full  sown  with  woe  to  you  and  your«.  The  writing  is  on 
the  walla.     Come ! " 

And  he  led  the  king,  followed  by  Guatamozin,  to  tho 
northern  corner  of  the  eastern  wall,  on  which,  in  square^ 
marble  panels,  bas^elief  style,  were  hierograms  and  sculp- 
tured pictures  of  men,  executed  apparently  by  the  same 
hand  that  chiselled  the  statues  in  the  room.  The  ground 
of  the  carvings  was  coated  with  coarse  gray  coral,  whicl 
had  the  effect  to  bring  out  the  white  figures  with  marvel 
lous  perfection. 

"This,  O  king,  is  the  writing,"  said  Mualox,  "whid 
begins  here,  and  continues  around  the  waUs.  I  will  read, 
if  you  please  to  hear." 

•  A  kind  of  MMTttld,  aied  altOftUicr  Vr  tb«  nobOitj.    8aliH«B.  Hiti 
dsNwvAlip. 
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Montezoma  waved  his  band,  and  the  paba  proceeded 

"  This  figure  is  that  of  the  first  king  of  Tenochtitlan  ;  tht 
others  are  his  followers.  The  letters  record  the  time  of  the 
march  from  the  north.  Observe  that  the  first  of  the  writing 
• —  its  commencement  —  is  here  in  the  north.** 

After  a  little  while,  they  moved  on  to  the  second  panel 

"  Here,**  said  Mnaloz,  ''  is  represented  the  march  of  the 
king.  It  was  accompanied  with  battles.  See,  he  stands 
with  lifted  javelin,  his  foot  on  the  breast  of  a  prostrate  foe. 
His  followers  dance  and  sound  shells ;  the  pnests  sacrifice  a 
victim.     The  king  has  won  a  great  victory." 

They  stopped  before  the  third  panel 

**  And  here  the  monarch  is  still  on  the  march.  He  is  in 
the  midst  of  his  warriors ;  no  doubt  the  crown  he  is  receiving 
is  that  of  the  ruler  of  a  conquered  city." 

This  cartoon  Montezuma  examined  closely.  The  chief,  or 
king,  was  distinguished  by  a  crown  in  all  respects  like  that 
then  in  the  palace  ;  the  priests,  by  their  long  gowns  ;  and  the 
warriors,  by  their  arms,  which,  as  they  were  counterparts 
of  those  still  in  use,  sufficiently  identified  the  wanderera 
Greatly  was  the  royal  inspector  troubled.  And  as  the  paba 
slowly  conducted  him  from  panel  to  panel,  he  forgot  the 
treasure  with  which  the  chamber  was  stored.  What  he  read 
was  the  story  of  his  race,  the  record  of  their  glory.  The 
whole  eastern  wall,  he  found,  when  he  had  passed  before  it, 
given  to  illustrations  of  the  crusade  from  Azatlan,  the  father- 
land, northward  so  far  that  com  was  gathered  in  the  snow, 
and  flowers  were  the  wonder  of  the  six  weeks'  summer. 

In  front  of  the  first  panel  on  the  southern  wall  Mualox 
said,  — 

**  All  we  have  passed  is  the  first  era  in  the  history  ;  this  is 
the  beginning  of  the  second  ;  and  the  first  writing  on  the 
western  wall  will  eommeoca  a  third.  Here  the  king  stands 
an  a  rock ;  a  priest  points  him  to  an  eagle  on  a  caetoa,  bold- 
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lag  a  aeqient.  At  Utt  they  bare  reachad  the  place  wheia 
renochtitlan  U  to  be  founded.** 

The  paba  paaaed  on. 

^  Here,**  he  said,  **  are  temples  and  palaces.  The  king  ia> 
dines  on  a  couch ;  the  city  has  been  founded." 

And  before  another  panel,  —  *'  Look  well  to  this,  O  king  1 
A  new  charscter  is  introduced ;  here  it  is  before  an  altar, 
offering  a  sacrifice  ol  fruits  and  flowers.  It  is  Quetzal' !  In 
his  worship,  you  recollect,  there  is  no  slaughter  of  rictims. 
My  hands  are  pure  of  blood." 

The  Quetzal',  with  its  pleasant  face,  flowing  curls,  and 
simple  costume,  seemed  to  have  a  charm  for  Montezuma,  for 
he  mused  over  it  a  long  time.  Some  distance  on,  the  figure 
again  appeared,  stepping  into  a  canoe,  while  the  people,  tem- 
ples, and  palaces  of  the  city  were  behind  it  Mualoz  ex- 
plained, "See,  O  king!  The  fidr  god  is  departing  from 
Tenochtitlan ;  he  has  been  banished.  Saddest  of  all  the 
days  was  that ! " 

And  so,  the  holy  man  interpreting,  they  moved  along  the 
southern  walL  Not  a  scene  but  was  illustrative  of  some  in- 
cident memorable  in  the  Axtecan  history.  And  the  review- 
ers were  struck  with  the  faithfulness  of  the  record  not  leas 
than  with  the  beauty  of  the  work. 

On  the  western  wall,  the  first  cartoon  represented  a  young 
man  sweeping  the  steps  of  a  temple.  Montezuma  paused  be- 
fore it  amazed,  and  Guatamozin  for  the  first  time  cried  out, 
**  It  is  the  king !  It  is  the  king  !  **  The  likeness  was  per- 
fect. 

After  that  came  a  coronation  scene.  The  Uoiuetli  was 
placing  a  panaeke  *  on  Montezuma's  head.  In  the  third 
nrtoon,  he  was  with  the  army,  going  to  battle^     In  the 

•  Or  wyi7W,~tb»  king's  crown.    A  #sKsc*i  wis  On  hssd-dwof  s 
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fbuiihy  he  was  seated,  while  a  man  dad  in  neqma^^  hot 
crowned,  stood  before  him. 

"  You  haye  grown  familiar  with  triumphs,  and  it  is  many 
summerB  since,  O  king,**  said  Mualox ;  **  but  you  have  not 
yet  forgotten  the  gladness  of  your  first  conquest  Here  is 
its  record.  As  we  go  on,  recall  the  kings  who  were  thus 
made  to  stand  before  you." 

And  counting  as  they  proceeded,  Montesuma  found  that 
in  orery  cartoon  there  was  an  additional  figure  crowned 
and  in  nequai.  When  they  came  to  the  one  next  the  last 
on  the  western  wall,  he  said,  — 

**  Show  me  the  meaning  of  all  this :  here  are  thirty 
kings." 

**  Will  the  king  tell  his  slave  the  number  of  cities  he  has 
eoDqueredt** 

He  thoui^t  awhile,  and  replied,  <'  ThiHy." 

''Then  the  record  is  fkithf^  It  started  with  the  first 
king  of  Tenochtitlan ;  it  came  down  to  your  coronation  ; 
now,  it  has  numbered  your  conquests.  See  you  not,  O 
king  t  Behind  us,  all  the  writing  is  of  the  past ;  this  is 
Montezuma  and  Tenochtitlan  as  they  are :  the  present  is 
before  us !  Could  the  hand  that  set  this  chamber  and 
carved  these  walls  have  been  a  man's  t  Who  but  a  god  six 
cycles  sgo  could  have  foreseen  that  a  son  of  the  son  of  Axa- 
ym'  would  carry  the  rulers  of  thirty  conquered  cities  in  his 
tnint** 

The  royal  visitor  listened  breathlessly.  He  began  to  com 
prebend  the  writing,  and  thrill  with  flMt-coming  presenti 
Benta.     Yet  he  struggled  with  his  fears. 

**  Prophecy  has  to  do  with  the  fbture,"  he  said  ;  **  and  you 
liave  shown  me  nothing  that  the  sculptors  and  jewellers  in 


^  A  fBnn«Dt  ci  eoATM  white  watarial,  madm  from  th«  fllirt  ci  Um  «1mi» 
«a4  hf  eofut  tbqe<tte  wqaiwd  to  b«  woni  hj  eoertkn  wad  ■aitori  in  Um 
klaf *■  prweiu    Tht  nik  i|»pMn  lo  ksvt  hmm  oC  vaivvmI  ApplksMoiL 
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If 


my  palace  cannot  do.     Would  you  have  me  believe  all  this 
from  Quetasal',  show  me  something  that  is  to  come." 

Mualox  led  him  to  the  next  scene  which  tepresented  the 
king  sitting  in  state ;  above  him  a  canopy ;  his  nobles  and 
the  women  of  his  household  around  him ;  at  his  feet  the  peo' 
pie;  and  all  were  looking  at  a  combat  going  on  between 
wamore. 

"  You  have  asked  for  prophecy,  —  behold  1 "  said  Mua- 
lox. 

I  see  nothing,'*  replied  the  king. 

Nothing  1  Is  not  this  the  celebration  to-morrow  1  Sines 
it  was  ordered,  could  your  sculptors  have  executed  what  you 
•eet" 

Back  to  the  monarch's  fsice  stole  the  pallor. 

**  Look  again,  0  king  I  You  only  saw  yourself^  your  peo- 
ole  and  warriors.     But  what  is  this  t " 

Walking  up,  he  laid  his  finger  on  the  representation  of  a 
man  landing  from  a  canoe. 

**  The  last  we  beheld  of  Quetzal',"  he  continued,  ''  was  on 
the  southern  wall ;  his  back  was  to  Tenochtitlan,  which  he 
was  leaving  with  a  curse.  All  you  have  heard  about  hiH 
proQuse  to  return  is  true.  He  himself  has  written  the  very 
day,  and  here  it  is.  Look !  While  the  king,  his  warriow 
and  people,  are  gathered  to  the  combat,  Quetzal'  steps  from 
the  canoe  to  the  sea-shore." 

The  figure  in  the  carving  was  scarcely  two  hands  high,  but 
exquisitely  wrought.  With  terror  poorly  concealed,  Monte* 
cuma  recognized  it. 

"And  now  my  promise  is  redeemed.  I  said  I  would 
give  you  to  read  a  message  from  the  sun." 

"  Read,  Mualox:  I  cannot.'* 

The  holy  man  turned  to  the  writing,  and  said,  with  a 
swelling  voice,  "Thus  writes  Quetzal'  to  Montezuma,  the 
king  I     Li  the  last  day  he  will  seek  to  stay  my  vengeance ; 
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ha  will  call  together  his  people ;  there  will  be  combat  in 
Tenochtitlan ;  bat  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing  I  will  land 
on  the  searshore,  and  end  the  days  of  Ajsatlan  forever." 

"  Forever  !  "  said  the  unhappy  monarch.  "  No,  no  ) 
Bead  the  next  writing.** 

''There  is  no  other ;  this  is  the  last* 

The  eastern,  southern,  and  western  walls  had  been  sue- 
eessiyely  passed,  and  interpreted.  Now  the  king  turned  to 
the  northern  wall :  it  imu  bUtnk  /  His  eyes  flashed,  and  he 
ilmoat  shouted,  — 

**  liar  f  Quetzal'  may  come  to-morrow,  but  it  will  be  a8 
6i«nd.    There  is  no  coise ! " 

The  paba  humbled  himself  before  the  speaker,  and  said, 
flowly  and  tearfully,  "  The  wise  king  is  blinded  by  his  hope. 
When  Qnetad'  finished  this  chapter,  his  task  was  done  ;  he 
had  recorded  the  last  day  of  perfect  glory,  and  ceased  to 
write  becanae,  Axatlan  being  now  to  perish,  there  was  noth- 
ing more  to  record.  O  unhappy  king  I  that  is  the  curse, 
mdit  needed  no  writing  ! " 

Montexuma  shook  with  passion. 

**  Lead  me  hence,  lead  me  hence  ! "  he  cried.  "  I  will 
watch  ;  and  if  Quetzal*  comes  not  on  the  morrow,  —  comes 
not  daring  the  celebration,  —  I  swear  to  level  this  temple, 
and  let  the  lake  into  its  chambers !  And  you,  paba 
tboo^  you  be,  I  will  drown  you  like  a  slave !     Lead  on  ?  ** 

Moalox  obeyed  without  a  word.  Ijtmp  in  liand,  he  led 
hk  TisitorB  from  the  spleiKiid  chamber  up  to  the  (uolecu  of 
4he  ancient  house.  As  they  descended  the  eastern  stepa,  ha 
inelt^  and  kissed  the  pavement 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

A  BUSINnS  MAN  IN  TENOCHTTTLAN. 

XOLIt  ^^  ChalcADy  was  sappoeed  to  be  the  richest  citi 
zen,  exdueive  of  the  nobles,  in  Tenochtitlan.  Amongst 
other  properties,  he  owned  a  house  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Tktelooo  Uamffua^  or  market-pkoe ;  which,  whether  con- 
sidered architecturally,  or  with  reference  to  the  business  to 
which  it  was  devoted,  or  as  the  device  of  an  unassoikied 
heathen,  was  certainly  very  remarkable.  Its  portico  had  six 
great  columns  of  white  marble  alternating  six  others  of  green 
porphyry,  with  a  roof  guarded  by  a  parapet  intricately  and 
tastefully  carved;  while  cushioned  lounges,  heavy  curtains 
festooned  and  flashing  with  cochineal,  and  a  fountain  of 
water  pure  enough  for  the  draught  of  a  king,  all  within  the 
eolumms  perfected  it  as  a  retreat  from  the  sultry  summer  suil 
The  house  thus  elegantly  garnished  was  not  a  me9(m,  or  a 
caf<&,  or  a  theatre,  or  a  broker  s  office  ;  but  rather  a  combina- 
tion of  them  all,  and  therefore  divided  into  many  apart- 
ments ;  of  which  one  was  for  the  sale  of  beverages  favorite 
among  the  wealthy  and  noble  Aztecs,  —  fiacchic  inventions, 
with  pylque  for  chief  staple,  since  it  liad  the  sanction  of 
antiquity  and  was  mildly  intoxicating  ;  another  was  a  res- 
taurant, where  the  cuisine  was  only  excelled  at  the  royal 
table ;  indeed,  there  was  a  story  abroad  that  the  king  had 
several  times  borrowed  the  services  of  the  Chalcan's 
arfiffet;  but,  whether  derived  from  the  master  or  his 
slaves,  the  shrewd  reader  will  conclude  from  it|  that 
the  science  of  advertising  was  known  and  practised  as 
well  in  Tenochtitlan  as  in  Madrid.  Nor  were  those 
all.     Under  the  same  roof  w(*re  rooms  for  the  amusement  of 
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pations,  —  for  reading,  smoking,  and  games ;  one  in  especial 
(br  a  plaj  of  hazard  called  toioloque,  then  very  popular,  be- 
a^uae  a  passion  of  Montezuma's.  Finally,  as  entertainments 
»ot  prohibiteil  by  the  teotudlif  a  signal  would,  at  any  time, 
summon  a  niiuiitrel,  a  juggler,  or  a  dancing-girL  Hardly 
^laed  I  say  that  the  c^itablishment  was  successful  Always 
nnging  with  music,  and  of  nights  always  resplendent  with 
kmpa,  it  was  always  overflowing  with  custom. 

**  So  old  Tepaja  wanted  you  to  be  a  merchant,"  said  the 
Cbalcaai,  in  his  full,  round  voice,  as,  comfortably  seated  under 
the  curtains  of  his  portico,  he  smoked  his  pipe,  and  talked 
with  our  young  friend,  the  Tihuancan. 

**  Yea.     Now  tliat  he  is  old,  he  thinks  war  dangerous." 

**  You  mistake  him,  boy.  lie  merely  thinks  with  me,  that 
thsrs  is  something  more  real  in  wealth  and  many  slaves. 
As  he  has  grown  older,  he  has  grown  wiser." 

**  Am  you  will     I  could  not  be  a  merchant." 

"Whom  did  you  think  of  serving!" 

**  The  'tzin  Guatamo."  • 

"  I  know  him.  He  comes  to  my  portico  sometimes,  but 
BOi  to  borrow  money.  You  see,  I  frequently  act  as  broker, 
■ad  take  deposits  from  the  merchants  and  securities  from 
the  spendthrift  nobles  ;  he,  however,  has  no  vices. 
When  not  with  the  army,  he  passes  the  time  in  study; 
though  they  do  say  he  goes  a  great  deal  to  the  pehMM  to 
Bike  love  to  the  princess.  And  now  that  I  reflect,  I  doubt 
if  jou  can  get  pUce  with  him." 

•* Why  sot" 

**  Well,  he  keeps  no  idle  train,  and  the  time  is  very  quiet 
2f  be  were  going  to  the  frontier  it  would  be  different" 

"^  Indeed!" 

Yon  see,  boy,  he  in  the  bravest  man  and  best  fighter  ie 
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the  army ;  and  the  aenmble  fellows  of  moderate  skill  and 
ambition  have  no  fancy  for  the  hot  place  in  a  fight,  which 
is  generally  where  he  is." 

"The  discredit  is  not  to  hira,  by  Our  Mother  1"  said 
Hoalpa,  laughing. 

The  broker  stopped  to  cherish  the  fire  in  his  pipe,  —  aoi 
act  which  the  inexperienced  consider  wholly  incompatiblel 
with  the  profound  reflection  he  certainly  indulged  When 
neit  he  spoke,  it  was  with  smoke  wreathing  his  round  ftoe, 
as  white  clouds  sometimes  wreathe  the  full  moon. 

**  About  an  hour  ago  a  fellow  came  here,  and  said  he  had 
oeard  that  Irtlil',  the  Tescucan,  had  challenged  the  'tan  to  go 
Into  the  arena  with  him  to-morrow.  Not  a  bad  thing  for 
the  god  Quetzal',  if  all  I  hear  be  true  ! " 

Again  the  pipe,  and  then  the  continuation. 

^'You  see,  when  the  combat  was  determined  on,  there 

happened  to  bo  in  the  temples  two  Othmies  and  two  Tlaa- 

lalans,  warriors  of  very  great  report.     As  soon  as  it  became 

known  that,  by  the  king's  choice,  they  were  the  challengers, 
the  young  fellows  about  the  palace  shunned  the  sport,  and 

there  was  danger  that  the  god  would  find  himself  without  a 

champion.     To  avoid  such  a  disgrace,  the  'tzin  was  coming 

here  to-night  to  hang  his  shield  in  the  portico.     If  he  and 

the  Tezcucan  both  take  up  the  fight,  it  will  be  a  great  day 

indeed." 

The  silence  that  ensued  was  broken  by  the  hunter,  whom 
the  gossip  had  plunged  into  revery. 

"  I  pray  your  pardon,  XoH  ;  but  you  said,  I  think,  that  the 
lords  hang  back  from  the  danger.     Can  any  one  volunteer  t " 

"  Certainly ;  any  one  who  is  a  warrior,  and  is  in  timci 
Are  you  of  that  mind  Y  ** 

The  Chalcan  took  down  the  pipe,  and  looked  at  him 
nestly. 

"  If  I  had  the  arms  —  - 
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"  But  you  know  nothing  about  it,  —  not  even  how  such 
combats  are  conducted ! " 

The  broker  was  now  astonished. 

"  Listen  to  me/'  he  said.  "  These  combats  are  always  in 
honor  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  Aztecan  gods,  —  generally 
of  Huitdl',  god  of  war.  They  used  to  be  very  simple  af- 
fairs. A  small  platform  of  stone,  of  the  height  of  a  man, 
was  put  up  in  the  midst  of  the  tianguez^  so  as  to  be  seen  by 
the  people  standing  around;  and  upon  it,  in  pairs,  the 
champions  fought  their  duels.  This,  however,  was  too  plain 
to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  last  Montezuma ;  and  he  changed 
the  ceremony  into  a  spectacle  really  honorable  and  great 
Now,  the  arena  is  first  prepared,  —  a  central  space  in  a  great 
many  rows  of  seats  erected  so  as  to  rise  one  above  the  other. 
At  the  proper  time,  the  people,  the  priests,  and  the  soldiere 
go  in  and  take  possession  of  their  allotted  places.  Some 
time  previous,  the  quarters  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  battle 
are  examined  and  two  or  more  of  the  best  of  the  warriors 
found  there  are  chosen  by  the  king,  and  put  in  training  for 
the  occasion.  They  are  treated  fairly,  and  are  told  that,  if 
they  fight  and  win,  they  shall  be  crowned  as  heroes,  and 
returned  to  their  tribes.  No  need,  I  think,  to  tell  you  how 
brave  men  fight  when  stimulated  by  hope  of  glory  and  hope 
of  life.  When  chosen,  their  names  are  published,  and  their 
shields  hung  up  in  a  portico  on  the  other  side  of  the  square 
yonder ;  after  which  they  are  understood  to  be  the  challeng- 
ers of  any  equal  number  of  warriors  who  dare  become 
champions  of  the  god  or  gods  in  whose  honor  the  celebra- 
tion is  had.  Think  of  the  approved  skill  and  valor  of  the 
foe ;  think  of  the  thousands  who  will  be  present ;  think  of 
your  own  inexperience  in  war,  and  of  your  youth,  your 
stature  hardly  gained,  your  muscles  hardly  matured ;  think 
of  everything  tending  to  weaken  your  chances  of  suooess,  — 
and  then  speak  to  me.** 
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Hualpa  met  the  sharp  gaze  of  the  Chalcan  steadily,  and 
answered,  ''  I  am  thought  to  have  some  skill  with  the  bow 
and  maquahimil.     Get  me  the  opportunity,  and  I  will  fight." 

And  Xoli,  who  was  a  sincere  friend,  reflected  awhile. 
''There  is  peril  in  the  undertaking,  to  be  sure;  but  then 
he  is  xeeolved  to  be  a  warrior,  and  if  he  survives,  it  is  glor} 
at  once  gained,  fortune  at  once  made."  Then  he  arose,  and, 
smiling,  said  aloud,  "  Let  us  go  to  the  portico.  If  the  list 
be  not  fuU,  you  shall  have  the  arms,  —  yes,  by  the  Sun  !  as 
the  lordly  Aztecs  swear,  —  the  very  best  in  Tenochtitlan." 

And  they  lifted  the  curtains,  and  stepped  into  the  tian- 
gu€M.^  The  light  of  the  fires  on  the  temples  was  hardly  more 
in  strength  than  the  shine  of  the  moon  ;  so  that  torches  had 
to  be  set  up  at  intervals  over  the  celebrated  square.  On  an 
oidinary  occasion,  with  a  visitation  of  forty  thousand  busy 
buyers  and  sellers,  it  was  a  show  of  merchants  and  mer 
chantable  staples  worthy  the  chief  mart  of  an  empire  so 
notable ;  but  now,  drawn  by  tbe  double  attraction  of  market 
and  celebration,  the  multitude  that .  thronged  it  was  trebly 
greater ;  yet  the  order  was  perfect 

An  officer,  at  the  head  of  a  patrol,  passed  them  with  a 
prisoner. 

"Ho,  Chalcan!     K  you  would  see  justice  done,  follow 


me." 


a 


Thanks,  thanks,  good  friend;  I  have  been  before  the 
yidges  too  often  already." 

So  the  preservation  of  the  peace  was  no  mystery. 

The  friends  made  way  slowly,  giving  the  Tihuancan  time 
to  gratify  his  curiosity.  He  found  the  place  like  a  great 
national  fair,  in  which  few  branches  of  industry  were  unrep- 
resented.    There  were  smiths  who  worked  in  the  coarser 

*  ^e  great  market-place  or  aqnare  of  Tlateloco.  The  Spaniarda  called  it 
UaM/ffua.  For  description,  see  Prescott,  Conq.  of  Mexico,  Vol  II.,  Book 
lY.    Banal  Diax*s  Work,  Hist,  da  U  Oonq. 
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metalB,  and  jewellers  skilful  as  those  of  £iiiope ;  there  wert 
makers  and  dealers  in  furniture,  and  sandals,  and  plurnqf^  ; 
at  one  place  men  were  disposing  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  Teg»* 
tables;  not  fur  away  fishermen  boasted  their  stock  caught 
that  day  in  the  fresh  waters  of  Chalco ;  tables  of  pastry  and 
maize  bread  were  set  next  the  quarters  of  the  hunters  of 
Xilotepee ;  the  armorers,  clothiers,  and  dealers  in  cotton 
were  each  of  them  a  separate  host  In  no  land  where  s 
science  has  been  taught  or  a  book  written  have  the  fine  arts 
been  dishonored ;  and  so  in  the  great  market  of  Tenochtit- 
lan  there  were  no  galleries  so  rich  as  those  of  the  painters, 
nor  was  any  craft  allowed  such  space  for  their  exhibitions  as 
the  sculptors. 

They  halted  an  instant  before  a  porch  full  of  slaves.  A 
rapid  glance  at  the  miserable  wretches,  and  Xoli  said,  piti- 
lessly, ''  Bah  1     Mictlan  has  many  such.     Let  us  ga" 

Farther  on  they  came  to  a  platform  on  which  a  band  of 
mountebanks  was  performing.  Hualpa  would  have  stayed 
to  witness  their  tableaux,  but  Xoli  was  impatient 

"  You  see  yon  barber's  shop/'  he  said  ;  "  next  to  it  is  the 
portico  we  seek.     Come  on  1 " 

At  last  they  arrived  there,  and  mixed  with  the  crowd 
curious  like  themselves. 

"  Ah,  boy,  you  are  too  late  !     The  list  is  fulL" 

The  Chalcan  spoke  regretfully. 

Hualpa  looked  for  himself.  On  a  clear  white  wall,  that 
fairly  glistened  with  the  flood  of  light  pouring  upon  it,  he 
counted  eight  shields,  or  gages  of  battle.  Over  the  four  to  the 
left  were  picture-written,  ''  Othmies,"  "  TlascaUns."  They 
belonged  to  the  challengers,  and  were  battered  and  stained, 
proving  that  their  gathering  had  been  in  no  field  of  peace, 
llie  four  to  the  right  were  of  the  Axtecs,  and  all  bore  de- 
rioss  except  one.     A  sentinel  stood  silently  beneath  them. 

^  Welcome,  Cbakan  !  **  said  a  citizen,  saluting  the  brokec 
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"  Toa  are  in  good  time  to  tell  us  the  owners  of  the  shields 
here." 

<' Of  the  Aztecs  t  ** 

«  Yes." 

•*  Well,"  said  XoU,  slowly  and  gravely.  "  The  shields  1 
do  not  know  are  few  and  of  little  note.  At  one  time  or 
another  I  have  seen  them  all  pass  my  portico  going  tc 
battle." 

A  bystander,  listening,  whispered  to  his  Mends,  — 

''  The  braggart  I  He  says  nothing  of  the  times  the  owners 
passed  his  door  to  get  a  pinch  of  his  snuff." 

Or  to  get  drank  on  his  abominable  pulque,**  said  another. 
Or  to  get  a  loan,  leaving  their  palaces  in  pawn,"  said  a 
third  party. 

But  Xoli  went  on  impressively,  — 

**  Thoee  two  to  the  left  belong  to  a  surly  Otompan  and  a 
girl-fiu»d  Cholulan.  They  had  a  quarrel  in  the  king's  gar- 
den, and  this  is  the  upshot.  That  other,  —  surely,  O  citizens, 
you  know  the  shield  of  Iztlil',  the  Tezcucan ! " 

"  Yes ;  but  its  neighbor  1 " 

"  The  plain  shield  I  Its  owner  has  a  name  to  win.  I  can 
find  you  enough  such  here  in  the  market  to  equip  an  army. 
Say,  soldier,  whose  gage  is  that  1 " 

The  sentinel  shook  his  head.  "  A  page  came  not  long  ago, 
and  asked  me  to  hang  it  up  by  the  side  of  the  Tezcucan's. 
He  said  not  whom  he  served." 

**  Well,  maybe  you  know  the  challengers." 

^  Two  of  the  shields  belong  to  a  father  and  son  of  the 
tribe  of  Othmies.  In  the  last  battle  the  son  alone  slew  eight 
Cempoallan  warriors  for  us.  Tlascalans,  whose  names  I  do 
not  know,  own  the  others." 

**  Do  you  think  they  will  escape  1 "  asked  a  citizen. 

The  sentinel  smiled  grimly,  and  said,  "  Not  if  it  be  true 
that  yon  plain  shield  belongs  to  Guatamo,  the  'tzin." 
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Directly  a  patrol,  rudely  thrusting  the  dtimia  aside,  came 
to  relieve  the  guard.  In  the  confusion,  the  Chalcan  whis- 
pered to  his  friend,  ''  Let  us  go  hack.  There  is  no  chance 
for  you  in  the  arena  to-morrow  ;  and  this  new  fellow  is  sul- 
len ;  his  tongue  would  not  wag  though  I  promised  him  drink 
from  the  king's  vase." 

Soon  after  they  reached  the  Chalcan's  portico  and  disap 
peared  in  the  building,  the  cry  of  the  night-watchers  aroot 
from  the  temples,  and  the  market  was  dosed.  The  great 
crowd  yanished ;  in  stall  and  portico  the  lights  were  extin- 
guished ;  but  at  once  another  scene  equally  tumultuous 
usurped  the  (um^uei.  Thousands  of  half-naked  (amaneB 
rushed  into  the  deserted  place,  and  all  night  long  it  re- 
sounded, like  a  Babel,  with  clamor  of  tongues,  and  notes 
of  mighty  preparation. 


CHAPTER   IX- 

THB  QUBSnOKER  OF  THE  MORNING. 

'TTT'IIEN  Montezuma  departed-iiit^  the  old  CH  for  his 
Y  Y  palace,  it  was  not  to  sleep  or  rest  The  revelation 
that  so  disturbed  him,  that  held  him  wordless  on  the  street, 
and  made  him  shrink  from  his  people,  wild  with  the  promise 
of  pomp  and  combat,  would  not  be  shut  out  by  gates  and 
guards  ;  it  clung  to  his  memory,  and  with  him  stood  by  the 
fountain,  walked  in  the  garden,  and  laid  down  on  his  couch. 
Royalty  had  no  medicine  for  the  trouble ;  he  was  restless  as 
a  fevered  slave,  and  at  times  muttered  prayers,  pronouncing 
no  name  but  Quetzal's.  When  the  morning  approached,  he 
called  Maxtla,  and  bade  him  get  ready  his  canoe :  from 
Chapultepee,  the  palace  and  tomb  of  his  fathers,  he  would 
the  SUB  rise. 
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From  one  of  the  westerly  canals  they  put  out.  The  lake 
was  still  rocking  the  night  on  its  bosom,  and  no  light  other 
than  of  the  stars  shone  in  the  east.  The  gurgling  sound  of 
waters  parted  by  the  rushing  vessel,  and  the  regular  dip  of 
the  paddles,  were  all  that  disturbed  the  brooding  of  majesty 
abroad  thus  early  on  Tezcuco. 

The  canoe  struck  the  white  pebbles  that  strewed  the  land 
ing  at  the  princely  property  just  as  dawn  was  dappling  the 
sky.  On  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  there  was  a  tower 
firom  which  the  kings  were  accustomed  to  observe  the  stars. 
Thither  Montezuma  went.  Maxtla,  who  alone  dared  follow, 
spread  a  mat  for  him  on  the  tiles ;  kneeling  upon  it,  and 
folding  his  hands  worshipfully  upon  his  breast,  he  looked 
to  the  east 

And  the  king  was  learned ;  indeed,  one  more  so  was 
not  in  all  his  realm.  In  his  student  days,  and  in  his  priest- 
hood, before  he  was  taken  from  sweeping  the  temple  to  be 
aich-roler,  he  had  gained  astrological  craft,  and  yet  practised 
it  firom  habit.  The  heavens,  with  their  blazonry,  were  to 
him  as  jpictored  parchments.  He  loved  the  stars  for  their 
sublime  mystery,  and  had  faith  in  them  as  oracles.  He  con- 
salted  them  always ;  his  armies  marched  at  their  bidding  ; 
and  they  and  the  gods  controlled  every  movement  of  his 
civil  polity.  But  as  he  had  never  before  been  moved  by  so 
gKat  a  trouble,  and  as  the  knowledge  he  now  sought  directly 
concerned  his  throne  and  nations,  he  came  to  consult  and 
question  the  Morning,  that  intelligence  higher  and  purer 
than  the  stars.  If  Quetzal'  was  angered,  and  would  that 
day  land  for  vengeance,  he  naturally  supposed  the  Sun,  his 
dwelling-place,  would  give  some  warning.  So  he  came  seek- 
ing the  mood  of  the  god  from  the  Sun. 

And  while  he  knelt,  gradually  the  gray  dawn  melted  into 
purple  and  gold.  The  stars  went  softly  out.  Long  rays, 
like  radiant  speais,  shot  up  and  athwart  the  sky.     As  tho  in- 
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dications  multiplied,  his  hopes  arose.  Farther  back  lie  tlirew 
the  hood  from  his  brow  ;  the  sun  seemed  coming  dear  and 
cloudless  above  the  mountains,  kindling  his  heart  no  less 
than  the  air  and  earth. 

A  wide  territory,  wrapped  in  the  dim  light,  extended  be- 
neath his  feet.  There  slept  Tenochtitlan,  with  her  shining 
temples  and  blazing  towers,  her  streets  and  resistless  nation- 
ality ;  there  were  the  four  lakes,  with  their  blue  waters,  their 
shores  set  with  cities,  villages  and  gardens ;  beyond  them 
lay  eastern  Anahuac,  the  princeliest  jewel  of  the  flmpire. 
Wliat  with  its  harvests,  its  orchards,  and  its  homesteads,  its 
forests  of  oak,  sycamore,  and  cedar,  its  population  busy, 
happy,  and  faithful,  contented  as  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  brave 
as  lions  in  time  of  need,  it  was  all  of  Aden  he  had  ever 
known  or  dreamed. 

In  the  southeast,  above  a  long  range  of  mountains,  rose 
the  volcanic  peaks  poetized  by  the  Aztecs  into  "  The  White 
Woman"*  and  "The  Smoking  Hill."t  M.nholog)-  hail 
covered  them  with  sanctifying  faith,  as,  in  a  diffenMit  age 
and  more  classic  clime,  it  clothed  the  serene  mountain  u£ 
Thessaly. 

But  the  king  saw  little  of  all  this  Iteauty ;  lie  oliserved 
nothing  but  the  sun,  which  was  rising  a  few  d«'grees  north 
of  "The  Smoking  Hill."  In  all  the  heavens  round  there 
was  not  a  fleck  ;  and  already  his  heart  thn>UiC4l  with  do- 
light,  when  Nuddenly  a  cloud  of  smoke  rushed  upward  from 
the  mountain,  and  commenced  gathering  darkly  about  iU» 
white  summit,  (juick  t<>  behold  it,  he  8carcely  hushed  a  cry 
(»f  fear,  and  instinctively  wavoti  his  hantl,  as  if,  by  a  kingly 
geature,  to  stay  the  eruption.  Slowly  the  va|K)r  crept  over 
the  roseate  sky,  and,  breathless  and  motionless,  the  seeker 
of  the  god*8  mood  and  questioner  of  the  Morning  watched 
its  progresa     Across  tlie  |jathway  of  the  sun  it  i<tretched,  su 

w^^  ^^^^^^MBs  ^B^^^^*  J      a  ^^^^^^^^a^^^^^^s^a« 
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that   when    the  disk   wheeled  fairly  above   the    mountain- 
range,  it  looked  like  a  ball  of  blood. 

The  king  was  a  reader  of  picture-writing,  and  skilful  in 
deducing  the  meaning  of  men  from  cipher  and  hieroglyph. 
Straightway  he  interpreted  the  phenomenon  as  a  direful  por- 
tent ;  and  because  he  came  looking  for  omens,  the  idea  that 
this  was  a  message  sent  him  expressly  from  the  gods  was 
but  a  right  royal  vanity.  He  drew  the  hood  over  his  face 
again,  and  drooped  his  head  disconsolately  upon  his  breast 
His  mind  filled  with  a  host  of  gloomy  thoughts.  The  rev- 
elation of  Mualox  was  prophecy  here  confirmed,  —  Quet- 
zal' was  coming  !  Throne,  power,  -  people,  —  all  the  gio- 
ries  of  his  country  and  Empire,  —  he  saw  snatched  firom 
his  nerveless  grasp,  and  floating  away,  like  the  dust  of  the 
valley. 

After  a  while  he  arose  to  depart.  One  more  look  he  gave 
che  sun  before  descending  from  the  roof,  and  shuddered  at 
the  sight  of  city,  lake,  valley,  the  cloud  itself,  and  the  sky 
above  it,  all  colored  with  an  ominous  crimson. 

''  Behold  ! "  he  said,  tremulously,  to  Maxtla,  **  to-day  we 
will  sacrifice  to  Quetzal' :  how  long  until  Quetzal'  sacrifices 
to  himself  r' 

The  chief  cast  down  his  eyes  ;  for  he  knew  how  dangerous 
it  was  to  look  on  royalty  humbled  by  fear.  Then  Monte- 
zuma shade(i  his  face  again,  and  left  the  proud  old  hill,  with 
a  sigh  for  its  palaces  and  the  beauty  of  its  great  cypress- 


l^ves. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

GOING    TO   THE   COUBAT. 

AB  the  morning  advanced,  the  city  grew  fully  animAta 
A  festal  spirit  was  abroad,  seeking  display  in  maslu, 
mimes,  and  processions.  Jugglers  performed  on  the  street- 
comers  ;  dancing-girls,  with  tambours,  and  long  elf-locks 
drsteed  in  flowers,  possessed  themselves  of  the  smooth  side- 
walks. Very  plainly,  the  evil  omen  of  the  morning  affected 
the  king  more  than  his  people. 

The  day  advanced  clear  and  beautiful  In  the  eastern 
■ky  the  smoke  of  the  volamo  still  Ungered ;  but  the  ton 
ran  aboTe  it,  and  smiled  on  the  valley,  like  a  loving 
god. 

At  length  the  tambour  in  the  great  temple  sounded  the 
signal  of  assemblage.  Its  deep  tones,  penetrating  every 
recess  of  the  town  and  rushing  across  the  lake,  were  heard 
in  the  villages  on  the  distant  shores,  llien,  iu  steady  cur 
rents,  the  multitudes  set  forward  for  the  fum^tiei.  The 
ekmofrnptu  were  deserted  ;  hovels  and  palaces  gave  up  their 
tenantry  ;  canoes,  ^y  with  garlands,  were  abandoned  in  the 
wareless  canals.  The  women  and  children  came  down  from 
the  roofs  ;  from  all  the  temples  —  all  but  the  old  one  with 
the  solitary  gray  tower  and  echoless  court  —  poured  the 
priesthood  in  processions,  heaiied  by  chanting  choirs,  and 
interspersed  with  countless  sacred  symbols.  Many  were  the 
pomps,  but  that  of  the  warriors  surpassed  all  others.  March- 
ing in  columns  uf  thousands,  they  filled  the  streets  with 
flaahing  'uins  and  i^^rgeous  regalia,  roar  of  aUahaU  and  peals 
»f  minstreisT. 

About  the  same  time  the  royal  palanquin  stood  at  Uw 
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palAoe  portal,  engoldened,  jewelled,  and  surmounted  with  a 
pamaeke  of  green  plumee.  Cuitlahua,  Cacama,  Maztla,  and 
the  lords  of  Tlacopan,  Tepejaca,  and  Cholula,  with  other 
nobles  from  the  provinces  far  and  near,  were  collected  about 
it  in  waiting,  sporting  on  their  persons  the  wealth  of  princi- 
palities. When  the  monarch  came  out,  they  knelt,  and 
every  one  of  them  placed  his  palm  on  the  ground  beforo 
him.  On  the  last  stone  at  the  portal  he  stopped,  and  raised 
his  ejes  to  the  sky.  A  piece  of  apuave,  fluttering  like  s 
leaf,  fell  so  near  him  that  ho  reached  out  his  hand  and 
caught  it. 

••  Read  it,  my  lords,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  study. 

The  paper  contained  only  tlie  picture  of  an  eagle  attacked 
by  an  owl,  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  Intent  on  de- 
ciphering the  writing,  none  thought  of  inquiring  whether  its 
coming  was  of  design  or  accident 

"  What  does  it  mean,  my  lord  Cacama  t "  asked  the  mon- 
arch, gravely. 

Cacama's  eyes  dropped  as  he  replied,  — 

"  When  we  write  of  you,  O  king,  we  paint  an  eagle ; 
when  we  write  of  the  'tzin  Guatamo,  we  paint  an  owL** 

"  What !  **  said  the  lord  Cuitlahua,  "  would  the  'tzin  attack 
hiskingY" 

And  the  monarch  looked  from  one  to  the  other  strangely, 
saying  only,  "  The  owl  is  the  device  on  his  shield." 

Then  he  entere<i  the  palanquin  ;  whereupon  some  of  the 
nobles  lifted  it  on  their  shoulders,  and  the  company,  in 
procession,  set  out  for  the  ttan^ues.  On  the  way  they  were 
joined  by  Iztlil\  the  Tezcucan ;  and  it  was  remarkable 
that,  of  them  all,  he  was  the  only  one  silent  about  the 
paper. 

The  Iztapalapan  street,  of  great  width,  and  on  both  aides 
lined  with  gardens,  palaces,  and  temples,  was  not  only  the 
boast  of  Tenochtitlan  ;  its  beauty  was  told  in  song  and  story 
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throughout  the  £mpire.     The  signal  of  assemblage  for  the 

day's  great  pastime  found  Xoli  and  his  provincial  friend 

lounging  along  the  broad  pave  of  the  beautiful  thoroughfare. 

They  at  once  started  for  the  iianguez.     The  broker  was  fat, 

and  it  was  troublesome  for  him  to  keep  pace  with  the  hunter ; 

neverthelees,  they  overtook  a  party  of  tamane$  going  in  the 

same  direction,  and  bearing  a  palanquin  richly  caparisoned. 

The  slaves,  very  sumptuously  clad,  proceeded  slowly  and 

with  downcast  eyes,  and  so  steadily  that  the  carriage  had 

the  onward,  gliding  motion  of  a  boat 

"  Lower,  —  down,  boy  !    See  you  not  the  green  panache  f  " 

whispered  Xoli,  half  frightened. 

Too  late.  The  Chalcan,  even  as  he  whispered,  touched 
the  pavement,  but  Hualpa  remained  erect :  not  only  that ; 
he  looked  boldly  into  the  eyes  cif  the  occupants  of  the  palan- 
quin, —  two  women,  whose  beauty  shone  upon  him  like  a  sud- 
den light.  Then  he  bent  his  head,  and  his  heart  closed  upon 
the  recollection  of  what  he  saw  so  that  it  never  escaped.  The 
picture  was  of  a  girl,  almost  a  woman,  laughing ;  opposite 
her,  and  rather  in  the  shade  of  the  fringed  curtain,  one  older, 
though  young,  and  grave  and  stately  ;  her  hair  black,  her 
fiice  oval,  her  eyes  large  and  lustrous.  To  her  he  made  his 
involuntary  obeisance.  Afterwards  she  reminded  many  a 
Spaniard  of  the  dark- eyed  hrrmosura  with  whom  he  had 
left  love-tokens  in  his  native  land. 

"They  are  the  king'8  daughters,  the  princesses  Tula 
and  Nenetzin/*  said  Xoli,  when  fairly  |)ast  the  carriage. 
**  And  as  you  have  just  come  up  from  the  country,  listeiL 
Green  is  the  royal  color,  and  Ix^lungs  to  the  king's  family ; 
and  wherever  met,  in  the  city  or  on  the  lake,  the  people 
salute  it.  Thou^li  what  they  meet  l)e  but  a  green  feather  in 
a  slave's  hand,  they  salute.  Kcmeinl>er  the  lesson.  By  the 
way,  the  gossips  say  that  (luatamozin  will  marry  Tola,  th« 
eldest  one.** 
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"  She  is  very  beautiful/*  said  the  hunter,  as  to  himself 
and  slackening  his  steps. 

"Are  you  mad?"  cried  the  broker,  seizing  his  ami. 
"  Would  you  bring  the  patrol  u|)on  us  1  They  are  not  for 
sucli  as  you.  Come  on.  It  may  be  we  can  get  seats  to  see 
the  king  and  his  whole  household." 

At  the  entrance  to  the  arena  there  was  a  press  which  the 
police  could  hardly  control  In  the  midst  of  it,  Xoli  pulled 
his  companion  to  one  side,  saying,  "  The  king  comes  1  Let 
us  under  the  staging  here  until  he  passes." 

They  found  themselves,  then,  close  by  the  spears,  which, 
planted  in  the  ground,  upheld  the  shields  of  the  combatants , 
and  when  the  Tihuancan  heard  the  people,  as  they  streamed 
in,  cheer  the  champions  of  the  god,  he  grieved  sorely  that  he 
was  not  one  of  them. 

The  heralds  then  came  up^  clearing  the  way  ;  and  aU  there- 
about knelt,  and  so  received  the  monarch.  He  stopped  to 
inspect  the  shields ;  for  in  all  his  realm  there  was  not  one 
better  versed  in  its  heraldry.  A  diadem,  not  unhke  the 
papal  tiara,  crowned  his  head  ;  his  tunic  and  cloak  were  of 
the  skins  of  green  humming-birds  brilliantly  iridescent ;  a 
rope  of  pearls  large  as  grapes  hung,  many  times  doubled,  from 
liis  neck  down  over  his  breast ;  his  sandals  and  sandal- 
thongs  were  embossed  with  gold,  and  besides  anklets  of 
massive  gold,  cuishes  of  the  same  metal  guarded  his  legs  from 
knee  to  anklet.  Save  the  transparent,  lustrous  gray  of  the 
pearls,  his  dress  was  of  the  two  colors,  green  and  yellow,  and 
the  effect  was  indescribably  royal  ;  yet  all  the  bravery  of  his 
trappings  could  not  hide  from  Uualpa,  beholding  him  for  the 
iirst  time,  that,  like  any  common  soul,  he  was  suffering  from 
some  trouble  of  mind. 

**  So,  Cacama,"  he  said,  pleasantly,  after  a  look  at  the 
gages,  "  your  brother  has  a  mind  to  make  peace  with  the  gods 
ItisweU!" 
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And  thereupon  Letlil'  himself  stepped  out  and  knelt  befon 
him  in  battle  array,  the  javelin  in  hia  hand,  and  bow,  quiwr, 
and  maquahuitl  at  his  back  ;  and  in  his  homage  the  floating 
feathers  of  his  helm  brushed  the  dust  from  the  royal  feet. 

"  It  is  well !  "  repeated  the  king,  smiling.  ''  But,  son  of 
my  friend,  where  are  your  comrades  t " 

Tlahua,  the  Otompan,  and  the  young  Cholulan,  equipped 
like  Iztlil',  rendered  their  homage  also.  Over  their  heads  he 
extended  his  hands,  and  said,  softly,  "  They  who  love  the 
gods,  the  gods  love.  Put  your  trust  in  them,  O  my  children' 
And  upon  you  be  their  blessing !  " 

And  already  be  had  passed  the  spears :  one  gage  was  for 
gotten,  one  combatant  unblessed.    Suddenly  he  looked  back. 

"  Whose  shield  is  that,  my  lords! " 

All  eyes  rested  upon  the  plain  gage,  but  no  one  replied. 

"  Who  is  he  that  thus  mocks  the  holy  cause  of  Quetad' ) 
Go,  Maxtla,  and  bring  him  to  me ! " 

Then  outspake  Iztlil*. 

"  The  shield  is  Guatamozin's.  Last  night  he  challenged 
me  to  this  combat,  and  he  is  not  here.  O  king,  the  owl 
may  be  looking  for  the  eagle." 

A  moment  the  sadly  serene  countenance  of  the  monarch 
knit  and  flushed  as  from  a  passing  pain ;  a  moment  he  re- 
garded the  Tezcucan.  Then  he  turned  to  the  shields  of  the 
Othmies  and  Tlascalans. 

''  They  are  a  sturdy  foe,  and  I  warrant  will  fight  hard,"  he 
said,  quietly.    "  But  such  victims  are  the  delight  of  the  gods, 
ail  me  not,  O  children  1  ** 

When  the  Tihuancan  and  his  chaperone  climbed  half-way 
to  the  upper  row  of  seats,  in  the  quarter  assigned  to  the  peo- 
ple, the  former  was  amazed.  He  looked  down  on  a  circular 
arena,  strewn  with  white  sand  from  the  lake,  and  large  enough 
for  manoeuvring  half  a  thousand  men.  It  was  bounded  by 
a  rope,  outside  of  which  was  a  br^ad  margin  crowded  with 
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rank  on  rank  of  common  soldiery,  whose  shields  were  ar- 
ranged before  them  like  a  wall  impervious  to  a  glancing 
arrow.  Back  from  the  arena  extended  the  staging,  rising 
gradually  seat  above  seat,  platform  above  platform,  until  the 
whole  area  of  the  tianguez  was  occupied. 

"  Is  the  king  a  magician,  tliat  he  can  do  this  thing  in  a 
single  night  1"  asked  Hualpa. 

Xoli  laughed.  *'  He  has  done  many  things  much  greater. 
The  timbers  you  see  were  wrought  long  ago,  and  have  been 
lying  in  the  temples ;  the  tamanes  had  only  to  bring  them 
out  and  put  them  together." 

In  the  east  there  was  a  platform,  carpeted,  furnished  with 
lounges,  and  protected  from  the  sun  by  a  red  canopy ;  broad 
passages  of  entrance  separated  it  from  the  ruder  structure 
erected  for  the  commonalty ;  it  was  also  the  highest  of  the 
platforms,  so  that  its  occupants  could  overlook  the  whole 
amphitheatre.  This  lordlier  preparation  belonged  to  the  king, 
his  household  and  nobles.  So,  besides  his  wives  and  daugh* 
ters,  under  the  red  canopy  sat  the  three  hundred  women  of 
his  harem,  —  soft  testimony  that  Orientalism  dwelt  not  alone 
in  the  sky  and  palm-trees  of  the  valley. 

As  remarked,  the  margin  around  the  arena  belonged  to  the 
soldiery ;  the  citizens  had  seats  in  the  north  and  south ; 
while  the  priesthood,  superior  to  either  of  them  in  sanctity 
of  character,  sat  aloof  in  the  west,  also  screened  by  a  canopy. 
And,  as  the  celebration  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  relig- 
ious  exercise,  not  only  did  women  crowd  the  place,  but 
mothers  brought  their  children,  that,  from  the  examples  of 
the  arena,  they  might  learn  to  be  warriors. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  the  monarch  there  was  a  perfect 
calm.  Standing  awhile  by  his  couch,  he  looked  over  the 
scene ;  and  not  often  has  royal  vision  been  better  filled  with 
all  that  constitutes  royalty.  Opposite  him  he  saw  the  servi- 
tors of  his  religion  ;  at  his  feet  were  his  warriors  and  people 
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almost  innumerable.  When,  at  last,  the  minstrels  of  the 
sqldiery  poured  their  wild  music  over  the  theatre,  he  thrilled 
with  the  ecstasy  of  power. 

The  champions  for  the  god  then  came  in ;  and  as  thej 
strode  across  to  the  western  side  of  the  arena  the  air  was 
lillod  with  plaudits  and  flying  garlands ;  but  hardly  was  the 
welcome  ended  before  there  was  a  great  hum  and  stir,  as  the 
spectators  asked  each  other  why  the  fourth  combatant  came 
not  with  the  others. 

**  The  one  with  the  bright  panadu^  asked  you  \  That  is 
Irtlil',  the  Tezcucan,**  said  XolL 

'^Is  he  not  too  fine  t " 

"  No.  Only  think  of  the  friends  the  glitter  has  made  him 
among  the  women  and  children.  ** 

The  Chalcan  laughed  heartily  at  the  cynidsm. 

''  And  the  broad-shouldered  feUow  now  fixing  the  thongi 
of  his  shield  f' 

"  The  Otompan,  —  a  good  warrior.  They  say  he  goes  to 
battle  with  the  vrill  a  girl  goes  to  a  feast.  The  other  i;i  the 
Cholulan ;  he  ban  his  renown  to  win,  and  is  too  young." 

'*  But  he  may  have  other  qualities,"  suggested  Hualpa. 
*'  1  have  heard  it  said  that,  in  a  battle  of  arrows,  a  quick  eye 
is  better  than  a  strong  arm." 

The  broker  yawned.     "  Well,  I  like  not  those  Cholulans 
They  are  proud  ;   they  scorn  the  other  iiiitioiis,  even  the 
Aztecs.      Probably  it  is  weU  they  are  better  pries tii  tliai; 
soldiers.     Under  the  re<i  canopy  yonder  I  see  his  father." 

"  LLBten,  good  Xoli.  I  hear  the  people  talking  about  i\w 
•ton  \    When;  can  he  be  1  *• 

Just  then  within  the  wall  of  shields  there  t^me  a  warrior, 
who  strode  swiftly  toward  the  solitary  gagt*.  His  array  was 
lass  splendid  than  his  comrades' ;  his  helm  was  of  plain 
leather  without  ornament ;  his  e§oaupil  was  secured  by  a 
simple  loop  :  yet  the  people  knew  him,  and  shouted ;  and 
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when  he  took  down  the  plain  shield  and  fixed  it  to  his  arm, 
the  approhation  of  the  common  soldiery  arose  like  a  storm. 
As  they  bore  such  shields  to  battle,  he  became,  as  it  were, 
their  peculiar  representative.     It  was  Guatamozin. 

And  under  the  royal  canopy  there  was  rapid  exchange  of 
whispers  and  looks  ;  every  mind  reverted  to  the  paper 
dropped  so  mysteriously  into  the  king's  hand  at  the  palace 
door ;  and  some  there  were,  acuter  than  the  rest,  who  saw 
corroboration  of  the  meaning  given  the  writing  in  the  fact 
that  the  shield  the  'tadn  now  chose  was  without  the  owl,  his 
usual  device.  Whether  the  monarch  himself  was  one  of 
them  might  not  be  said ;  his  face  was  as  impassive  as 
bronze. 

Next,  the  Othmies  and  Tlascalans,  dignified  into  common 
challengers  of  the  proudest  chiefs  of  Tenochtitlan,  were  con- 
ducted into  the  arena. 

The  TLascalADB  were  strong  men  used  to  battle ;  and 
though,  like  thbir  companions  in  danger,  at  first  bewildered 
by  the  sudden  introduction  to  so  vast  a  multitude,  they 
became  quickly  inured  to  the  situation.  Of  the  Oth- 
mies, a  more  promising  pair  of  gladiators  never  exhibited 
before  a  Roman  audience.  The  father  was  past  the  prime  of 
iife,  but  erect,  broad-shouldered,  and  of  unusual  dignity; 
Che  son  was  slighter,  and  not  so  tall,  but  his  limbs  were 
round  and  beautiful,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  might  outleap 
B^  antelope.  The  people  were  delighted,  and  cheered  the 
'^iiaUengers  with  scarcely  less  heartiness  than  their  own 
champions.  Still,  the  younger  Othmi  appeared  hesitant, 
^Jid,  when  the  clamor  soniewhat  abated,  the  sire  touched 
fiim,  and  said,  — 

"  Does  my  boy  dream  t  What  voice  is  in  his  ear  that  hii 
heart  is  so  melted  1  Awake .'  the  shield  is  on  the  arm  of 
tbe  foe." 

Th«  young  man  aroused.     **  1  saw  th«  sun  on  th«  green 
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hills  of  Othmi.  But  see!"  he  said,  proudly,  and  %9tli 
flashing  eyes,  '*  there  is  no  weakness  in  the  dreamer's  aroL" 
And  with  the  words,  he  seized  a  bow  at  his  feet,  fitted  an 
arrow  upon  the  cord,  and,  drawing  full  to  the  head,  sent 
it  cleaving  the  sunshine  far  above  them.  Every  eye  fol 
lowed  its  flight  but  his  own.  '*  The  arm,  O  chieC  is  not 
stronger  than  the  h(>art,'*  he  adde<l,  carulessly  dropping  ths 
bow. 

The  old  warrior  gazed  at  him  tenderly  ;  but  as  that  was 
no  time  for  the  indulgence  of  affection,  he  tunied  to  the 
Tlaacalaus,  and  said,  "  We  must  be  ready  :  let  us  arm.** 

Each  donned  a  leathern  helm,  and  wrapped  himself  in  a 
qailted  escaupU ;  each  buckled  the  shield  o\\  his  arm,  and 
lightened  the  thongs  of  his  sandals  Their  arms  lay  at 
band. 

Such  were  the  preparations  for  the  combat,  such  the 
combatants.  And  as  the  foemen  faced  each  other,  awaiting 
the  signal  for  the  mortal  strife,  I  fancy  no  Christian  has 
anything  more  beautiful  than  the  theatre.  Among  the 
the  gaze  swam  as  in  a  sea ;  the  gleaming  of  arms  and 
ornaments  was  bewildering ;  while  the  diversity  of  colon  in 
the  costumes  of  the  vast  audience  was  without  comparison. 
With  the  exception  of  the  arena,  the  niyal  platform  was 
the  cynosure.  Behind  the  king,  with  a  Hhield  faced  with 
silver,  stood  Maxtla,  vigilant  against  treachery  or  despair. 
The  amy  of  nobles  about  the  couch  wai^  imperial ;  and 
what  with  them,  and  the  dark-eyed  beautieat  of  his  house- 
h€>ld,  and  the  canopy  tingeing  the  air  and  soflly  undulating 
above  him,  and  the  mighty  congregation  of  subjects  at  his 
fcety  it  was  with  Montezuma  like  a  revival  uf  the  glory  of 
the  Hystaspea.  Yet  the  presence  of  his  power  but  increased 
his  gloom  ;  in  a  abort  time  he  huaid  no  music  and  saw  no 
splendor  :  everything  reminded  him  of  the  last  picture  oa 
tha  western  wall  of  tlui  golden  chamber. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   COMBAT. 

THE  champions  for  the  god  drew  themselves  up  in  the 
west,  while  their  challengers  occupied  the  east  of  the 
iwena.  This  position  of  parties  was  the  subject  of  much 
speculation  with  the  spectators,  who  saw  it  might  prove  a 
point  of  great  importance  if  the  engagement  assumed  the 
form  of  single  combats. 

Considering  age  and  appctiYJtnce,  the  Tiascalans  were  ad- 
judged most  dangerous  of  the  challengers,  —  a  palm  readi]  j 
awarded  to  the  Tezcucan  and  the  'tzin  on  their  side.  The 
common  opinion  held  also,  that  the  Cholulan,  the  youngest 
and  least  experienced  of  the  Aztecs,  should  have  been  the 
antagonist  of  the  elder  Othmi,  whose  vigor  was  presumed 
to  be  affected  by  his  age  ;  as  it  was,  that  combat  belonged  to 
Tlahua,  the  Otompan.  while  the  younger  Othmi  confronted 
the  Cholulan. 

And  now  the  theatre  grew  profoundly  still  with  expec- 
tancy. 

"  The  day  grows  old.  Let  the  signal  be  given."  And  so 
saying,  the  king  waved  his  hand,  and  sunk  indolently  back 
upon  his  couch. 

A  moment  after  there  was  a  burst  of  martial  symphony, 
and  the  combat  began. 

It  was  opened  with  arrows ;  and  to  determine,  if  possi- 
ble, the  comparative  skill  of  the  combatants,  the  spectators 
watched  the  commencement  with  closest  attention.  The 
younger  Othmi  sent  his  missile  straight  into  the  shield  of 
the  Cholulan,  who,  from  precipitation  probably,  was  not  so 
successful.    The  elder  Othmi  and  his  antaj^onist  each  planted 
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hifl  arrow  fkirly,  as  did  Iztlil'  and  the  TlMcalans.  But  a 
great  outcry  of  applause  attended  Guatamozin,  when  his 
bolt,  flying  across  the  space,  buried  its  barb  in  the  crest  of 
his  adversary.  A  score  of  feathers,  shorn  away,  floated 
slowly  to  the  sand. 

"  It  was  well  done  ;  by  Our  Mother,  it  was  weU  done  f" 
murmured  Hualpa. 

''Wait!"  said  the  Chalcan  patronizingly.  ''Wait  till 
they  come  to  the  nuMquakuiil !  " 

Quite  a  number  of  arrows  were  thus  interchanged  by  the 
parties  without  eflect,  as  they  were  always  dexterously  inter- 
cepted. The  passage  was  but  the  preluding  skirmish,  partici- 
pated in  by  all  but  the  'tzin,  who,  after  his  flrst  shot,  stood 
a  little  apart  from  his  comrades,  and,  resting  his  long  bow 
on  the  ground,  watched  the  trial  with  apparent  indifferenoe. 
Like  the  Clialcan,  he  seemed  to  regard  it  as  play  ;  and  the 
populace  after  a  while  fell  into  the  same  opinion  :  there  was 
not  enough  danger  to  fully  interest  them.  So  there  began  to 
arise  murmurs  and  cries,  which  the  Cholulan  was  the  first  to 
obeer\'e  and  interpret.  Under  an  impulse  which  had  rela- 
tion, probably,  to  his  first  failure,  he  resolved  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  growing  feeling.  Throwing  down  his  bow,  he 
seized  the  maguaAuiti  at  his  back,  and,  without  a  word  to  his 
friends,  started  ini|>etuou8ly  across  the  arena.  The  peril  was 
great,  for  every  foeman  at  once  turned  his  arrow  against  him. 

Then  the  'tzin  stirred  himself.  *'  The  boy  is  mad,  and  will 
die  if  we  do  not  go  with  him,**  he  said  ;  and  already  his 
foot  was  advanced  to  follow,  when  the  young  Othmi  sprang 
forward  fn.»m  the  other  side  to  meet  the  Cholulan. 

The  eagerness  lest  an  incident  should  be  lost  became 
intense  ;  even  the  king  sat  up  to  see  the  duel.  The  theatre 
rang  with  cries  of  encouragement,  —  none,  however,  so  cheery 
as  that  of  the  elder  Othmi,  whose  feelings  of  paternity 
fur  the  moment,  lust  in  his  passion  of  warrior. 
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"  On,  boy  !     Remember  the  green  hills,  and  the  hammock 
by  the  stream.     Strike  hard,  strike  hard  ! " 

The  combatants  were  apparently  well  matched,  being 
about  equal  in  height  and  age  ;  both  brandished  the  maqua- 
kuitl,  the  deadliest  weapon  known  to  their  wars.  Wielded 
by  both  hands  and  swung  high  above  the  head,  its  blades 
of  glass  generally  clove  their  way  to  the  life.  About  mid 
way  the  arena  the  foemen  met.  At  the  instant  of  contact 
the  Cholulan  brought  a  downward  blow,  well  aimed,  at  the 
head  of  his  antagonist;  but  the  lithe  Othmi,  though  at 
full  speed,  swerved  like  a  bird  on  the  wing.  A  great 
shout  attested  the  appreciation  of  the  audience.  The  Cho- 
lulan wheeled,  with  his  weapon  uplifted  for  another  blow  ; 
the  action  called  his  left  arm  into  play,  and  drew  his  shield 
from  its  guard.  The  Othmi  saw  the  advantage.  One  step 
he  took  nearer,  and  then,  with  a  sweep  of  his  arm  and  an 
upward  stroke,  he  drove  every  blade  deep  into  the  side  of 
his  enemy.  The  lifbed  weapon  dropped  in  its  half-finished 
circle,  the  shield  flew  wildly  up,  and,  with  a  groan,  the  vic- 
tim fell  heavily  to  the  sand,  struggled  once  to  rise,  fell 
back  again,  and  his  battles  were  ended  forever.  A  cry  of 
anguish  went  out  from  under  the  royal  canopy. 

"  Hark  !  "  cried  Xoli.  "  Did  you  hear  the  old  CholuUn  1 
See !     They  are  leading  him  from  the  platform  ! " 

Except  that  cry,  however,  not  a  voice  was  heard ;  from 
rising  apprehension  as  to  the  result  of  the  combat,  or  touched 
by  a  passing  sympathy  for  the  early  death,  the  multitude  was 
perfectly  hushed. 

"  That  was  a  brave  blow,  Xoli ;  but  let  him  beware  now ! " 
said  Hualpa,  excitedly. 

And  in  expectation  of  instant  vengeance,  all  eyes  watched 
the  Othmi.  Around  the  arena  he  glanced,  then  back  to  his 
friends.  Retreat  would  forfeit  the  honor  gained  :  death 
wa6  preferable.     So  he  knelt  upon  the  breast  of  his  enemy, 
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and,  setting  his  shield  before  him,  waited  sternlT  and  in 
silence  the  result.  And  Iztlil'  and  Tlahua  launched  their 
arrows  at  him  in  quick  succession,  but  Guatamozin  was  as 
indifferent  as  ever. 

*'  What  ails  the  'tzin  1 "  said  Maxtla  to  the  king.  '*  llie 
Othmi  is  at  his  mercy." 

The  monarch  deigned  no  reply. 

The  spirit  of  the  old  Othmi  rose.  On  the  Mnd  behind 
him,  prepared  for  service,  was  a  dart  with  three  points  of 
copper,  and  a  long  cord  by  which  to  recover  it  when  onoe 
thrown.  Catching  the  weapon  up,  and  shouting,  "  lam  com- 
ing, 1  am  coming!"  ho  ran  to  avert  or  share  the  danger. 
The  space  to  be  crossed  was  inconsiderable,  yet  such  his 
animation  that,  as  he  ran,  he  poised  the  dart,  and  exposed 
his  hand  above  the  shield.  The  'tzin  raised  his  bow,  and 
let  the  arrow  fly.  It  struck  right  amongst  the  supple  joints 
of  the  veteran's  wnst  The  unhappy  man  stopped  bewil- 
dered ;  over  the  theatre  he  looked,  then  at  the  wound ;  in 
despair  he  tore  the  shaft  out  vrith  his  teeth,  and  rushed  on 
tiU  he  reached  the  boy. 

The  outburst  of  acclamation  shook  the  theatre. 

"  To  have  seen  such  archery,  XoU,  were  worth  all  the  years 
of  a  hunter's  life!"  said  Hualpa. 

The  (^halcan  smiled  hk<)  a  connoisseur,  and  replied,  "It  is 
nothing.     Wait ! " 

And  now  the  combat  again  presented  a  show  of  equality. 
The  advantage,  if  there  was  any,  was  thought  to  be  with  the 
Aztecs,  since  the  loss  of  the  Cholulan  was  not  to  be  weighed 
against  the  disability  of  the  OthmL  Thus  the  populace  were 
releasee!  fn>m  apprehension,  without  any  abatement  of  in- 
terest;  indeed,  the  excitement  increased,  for  there  was  a 
promise  of  change  in  the  cliaracter  of  the  contest ;  from 
quiet  archery  was  growing  bloody  action. 

The  Tlascalana,  ahve  to  the  necessity  of  supporting  theii 
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firiends,  advanced  to  where  the  Cholulan  lay,  but  more  cau- 
tioody.  When  they  were  come  up,  the  Othmies  both  arose, 
and  calmly  perfected  the  front  The  astonishment  at  this 
was  veiy  great. 

"  Brave  fellow !  He  is  worth  ten  live  Cholulans  !  "  said 
XolL  "  But  now  look,  boy  !  The  challengers  have  advanced 
half-way  ;  the  Aztecs  must  meet  them." 

The  conjecture  was  speedily  verified.  Iztlil'  had,  m  fact, 
ill  brooked  the  superior  skill,  or  better  fortune,  of  the  'tzin ; 
the  applause  of  the  populace  had  been  worse  than  wounds  to 
his  jealous  heart  Till  this  time,  however,  he  had  restrained 
his  passion ;  now  the  foe  were  ranged  as  if  challenging  attack  : 
he  threw  away  his  useless  bow,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his 
wiaquahuitl, 

"  It  is  not  for  an  Aztec  god  that  we  are  fighting,  O  com- 
rade ! "  he  cried  to  Tlahua.  **  It  is  for  ourselves.  Come,  let 
OS  show  yon  king  a  better  war ! " 

And  without  waiting,  he  set  on.  The  Otompan  followed, 
leaving  the  'tdn  alone.  The  call  had  not  been  to  him,  and 
as  he  was  fighting  for  the  god,  and  the  Tezcucan  for  himself^ 
he  merely  placed  another  arrow  on  his  bow,  and  observed  the 
attack. 

Leaving  the  Otompan  to  engage  the  Othmies,  the  fierce 
Tezcucan  assaulted  the  Tlascalans,  an  encounter  in  which 
there  was  no  equality ;  but  the  eyes  of  Tenochtitlan  were 
upon  him,  and  at  his  back  was  a  hated  rival  His  antago- 
nists each  sent  an  arrow  to  meet  him ;  but,  as  he  skilfully 
caught  them  on  his  shield,  they,  too,  betook  themselves  tu 
the  maquahuitL  Bight  on  he  kept,  until  his  shield  struck 
theirs;  it  was  gallantly  done,  and  won  a  furious  outburst 
from  the  people.  Again  Montezuma  sat  up,  momentarily 
animated. 

"  Ah,  my  lord  Cacama  ! "  he  said,  "  if  your  brother's  love 
were  but  equal  to  his  courage,  I  would  give  him  an  army." 
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**  All  the  gods  forfend !  "  replied  the  jealous  prinoe.  "  The 
Tiper  would  recover  his  fangs." 

The  speed  with  which  he  went  was  all  that  saved  Iztlil* 
from  the  blades  of  the  Tlascalans.  Striking  no  blow  himself, 
he  strove  to  make  way  between  them,  and  get  beliind, 
so  that,  facing  about  to  repel  his  returning  onset,  their 
backs  would  be  to  the  'tan.  But  they  were  wary,  and  did 
not  yield.  As  they  pushed  against  him,  one,  dropping  his 
more  cumbrous  weapon,  struck  him  in  the  breast  with  a  cop- 
per knife.     The  blow  was  distinctly  seen  by  the  spectators. 

Hualpa  started  from  his  seat.  "  He  has  it ;  they  vrill 
finish  him  now!  No,  he  recovers.  Our  Mother,  what  a 
Wow ! " 

The  Texcucan  disengaged  himself,  and,  maddened  by  the 
blood  that  began  to  flow  down  his  quilted  armor,  as- 
saulted furiously.  He  was  strong,  quick  of  eye,  and  skil- 
ful ;  the  blades  of  his  weapon  gleamed  in  circles  around 
his  head,  and  resounded  against  the  shields.  At  length  a 
desperate  blow  beat  down  the  guard  of  one  of  the  Tlascalans ; 
ere  it  could  be  recovered,  or  Iztlil*  avail  himself  of  the  advan- 
tage, there  came  a  sharp  whirring  through  the  air,  and  an 
arrow  from  the  'tan  pierced  to  the  vrarrior's  heart  Up  he 
leaped,  dead  before  he  touched  the  sand.  Again  Ixtlil'  heard 
the  acclamation  of  his  rival.  Without  a  pause,  he  rushed 
upon  the  surviving  Tlascalan,  as  if  to  bear  him  down  by 
stormy  dint 

Meantime,  the  combat  of  Tlahua,  the  Otompan,  was  not 
without  its  difficulties,  since  it  was  not  singly  with  the  young 
OthmL 

^  Mictlan  take  the  old  man !  **  cried  the  lord  Cuitlahua, 
bttiding  from  his  seat  **  I  thought  him  done  for ;  but,  see ! 
be  defends,  the  other  fights.** 

And  so  it  waa.  The  Otompan  struck  hard,  but  was  di* 
Uaeled  by  the  tadiot  of  his  foemen :   if  he  aimed  at  the 
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yoanger,  both  their  shields  warded  the  blow  ;  if  he  assaulted 
the  elder,  he  was  in  turn  attacked  by  the  younger ;  and  so, 
without  advantage  to  either,  their  strife  continued  until  the 
fidl  of  the  Tlascalan.  Then,  inspired  by  despairing  valor, 
the  boy  threw  down  his  maqtMhuiU^  and  endeavored  to  push 
aside  the  Otompan's  shield.  Once  within  its  guard,  the 
knife  would  finish  the  contest.  Tlahua  retreated ;  but  the 
foe  clung  to  him,  —  one  wrenching  at  his  shield,  the  other  in- 
tercepting his  blows,  and  both  carefully  avoiding  the  deadly 
archery  of  the  'tzin,  who,  seeing  the  extremity  of  the  danger, 
started  to  the  rescue.  All  the  people  shouted,  **  The  'tziti, 
the  'tzin  l "  Xoli  burst  into  ecstasy,  and  clapped  his  handf^ 
**  There  he  goes  !     Now  look  for  something !  '* 

The  rescuer  went  as  a  swift  wind ;  but  the  clamor  had 
been  as  a  warning  to  the  young  OthmL  By  a  great  effort  h« 
tore  away  the  Otompan's  shield.  In  vain  the  latter  struggled. 
There  was  a  flash,  sharp,  vivid,  like  the  sparkle  of  the  sub 
upon  restless  waters.  Then  his  head  drooped  forwardr 
and  he  staggered  blindly.  Once  only  the  death-stroke  was 
repeated  ;  and  so  still  was  the  multitude  that  the  dull  sound 
of  the  knife  driving  home  was  heard.  The  'tzin  was  too 
late. 

The  prospect  for  the  Aztecs  was  now  gloomy.  The  Cholu- 
lan  and  Otompan  were  dead  ;  the  Tezcucan,  wounded  and 
bleeding,  was  engaged  in  a  doubtful  stniggle  with  the  Tlas- 
calan ;  the  'tzin  was  the  last  hope  of  his  party.  Upon  him 
devolved  the  fight  with  the  Othmies.  In  the  interest  thus 
excited  Iztlil's  battle  was  forgotten. 

Twice  had  the  younger  Othini  been  victor,  and  still  he  wa6 
acathless.  Instead  of  the  maquaJiuill,  he  was  now  armed 
with  the  javelin,  which,  while  effective  as  a  dart,  was  excel- 
lent to  repel  assault. 

From  the  crowded  seats  of  the  theatre  not  a  sound  \vas 
beard.     At  no  time  had  the  excitement  risen  to  such  a  pitch 
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Breathless  and  motionless,  the  spectaton  awaited  theadTinea 
of  the  'tzin.  He  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  general  fevorite,  be- 
loved by  priest  and  citizen,  and  with  the  wild  soldierj  an 
object  of  rude  idolatry.  And  if,  under  the  royal  canopy 
there  were  eyes  that  looked  not  lovingly  upon  him,  there 
were  lips  there  murmuring  soft  words  of  prayer  for  hi« 
success. 

When  within  a  few  steps  of  the  waiting  Othmies,  he 
halted.  They  glared  at  him  an  instant  in  silence ;  then  the 
old  chief  said  tauntingly,  and  loud  enough  to  be  heard  above 
the  noiae  of  the  conflict  at  his  side,  — 

**  A  woman  may  wield  a  bow,  and  from  a  distance  slay  a 
warrior ;  but  the  wuiquakuill  is  heavy  in  the  hand  of  the 
coward,  looking  in  the  face  of  h'a  foeraan." 

The  Aztec  made  no  answer;  he  was  familiar  with  the 
wile.  Looking  at  the  speaker  as  if  against  him  he  intended 
his  first  attack,  with  right  hand  back  he  swung  the  heavy 
weapon  above  his  shoulder  till  it  sung  in  quickening  circles  ; 
when  its  force  was  fuUy  collected,  he  suddenly  hurled  it 
from  hiuL  The  old  Othmi  crouched  low  behind  his  shield  : 
but  his  was  not  the  form  iu  the  'tzin's  eyes  ;  for  right  in  the 
centre  of  the  young  victor's  guard  the  flying  danger  struck. 
Nor  arm  nor  shield  might  bar  its  way.  The  boy  was  lifted 
liheer  above  the  body  of  the  Otompan,  and  driven  backward 
ts  if  shot  from  a  catapult 

Guatamozin  advanced  no  further.  A  thrust  of  his  javelin 
would  liave  disposed  of  the  old  Othmi,  now  unarmed  and  help- 
less. The  acclamation  of  the  audience,  in  which  was  blent 
the  shrill  voices  of  women,  failed  to  arouse  his  passion. 

The  stiirdy  chief  arose  from  his  crouching ;  he  looked  for  the 
boy  to  whom  he  had  so  lately  spoken  of  home  ;  he  saw  him 
lying  outstretched,  his  face  in  the  sand,  and  his  shield,  so 
often  boond  with  wreaths  and  garlands,  tvrain- broken  beneath 
him  ;  and  his  will,  that  in  the  fight  had  been  tougher  than 
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the  gold  of  his  bracelets,  gave  way  ;  forgetful  of  all  eis^, 
he  nn,  and,  with  a  great  cry,  threw  himself  upon  the  body. 

The  Chalcan  was  as  exultant  as  if  the  achievement  had 
been  his  own.  Even  the  prouder  souls  under  the  red  canopy 
yielded  their  tardy  praise ;  only  the  king  was  silent. 

As  none  now  remained  of  the  challengers  but  the  Tlascalan 
occupied  with  Iztlil',  —  none  whom  he  might  in  honor  engage. 
—  Gnatamozin  moved  away  from  the  Othmies ;  and  as  he 
went,  once  he  allowed  his  glance  to  wander  to  the  royal  plat- 
form, but  with  thought  of  love,  not  wrong. 

The  attention  of  the  people  was  again  directed  to  the 
combat  of  the  Tezcucan.  The  death  of  his  comrades  nowise 
daunted  the  Tlascalan;  he  rather  struck  the  harder  for 
rsrenge;  his  shield  was  racked,  the  feathers  in  his  crest 
torn  away,  while  the  blades  were  red  with  his  blood.  Still 
it  &red  but  ill  with  Iztlil'  fighting  for  himself  His  wound 
in  the  breast  bled  freely,  and  his  equipments  were  in  no  bet- 
ter plight  than  his  antagonist's.  The  struggle  was  that  of 
the  hewing  and  hacking  which,  whether  giving  or  taking, 
soon  eschausts  the  strongest  frame.  At  last,  faint  with  loss 
of  blood,  he  went  down.  The  Tlascalan  attempted  to  strike 
a  final  blow,  but  darkness  rushed  upon  him ;  he  staggered, 
the  blades  sunk  into  the  sand,  and  he  rolled  beside  his 
enemy. 

With  that  the  combat  was  done.  The  challengers  might 
not  behold  their  "  land  of  bread  "  again  ;  nevermore  for 
them  was  hammock  by  the  stream  or  echo  of  tambour 
amongst  the  hills. 

And  aU  the  multitude  arose  and  gave  way  to  their  rejoic- 
ing ;  they  embraced  each  other,  and  shouted  and  sang ;  the 
pabas  waved  their  ensigns,  and  the  soldiers  saluted  with 
voice  and  pealing  sheUs ;  and  up  to  the  sun  ascended  the 
name  of  Quetzal'  with  form  and  circumstance  to  soften  the 
mood  of  the  most  demanding  god ;   but  all  the  time  the 
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audience  saw  only  the  fortunate  hero,  standing  so  calmly  before 
them,  the  dead  at  his  feet,  and  the  golden  light  about  him. 

And  the  king  was  happy  as  the  rest,  and  talked  gayly, 
caring  little  for  the  living  or  the  dead.  The  combat  was 
over,  and  Quetzal'  not  come.  Mualox  was  a  madman,  not 
a  prophet ;  the  Aitecs  had  won,  and  the  god  was  propiti- 
ated :  so  the  questioner  of  the  Morning  flattered  himself ! 

''If  the  Othmi  cannot  light,  he  can  serve  for  sacrifice. 
Let  him  be  removed.  And  the  dead  —  But  hold  ! "  he  cried, 
and  his  cheeks  blanched  with  mortal  pallor.  **  Who  comes 
yonder  1  Look  to  the  arena,  —  nay,  to  the  people  !  By 
my  father^s  ashes,  the  paba  shall  perish  !  White  haiiv  and 
prophet's  gifts  shall  not  save  him." 

While  the  king  was  speaking,  Mualox,  the  keeper  of  the 
temple,  rushed  within  the  wall  of  shields.  His  dreas  was 
disordered,  and  he  was  bareheaded  and  unsandailed.  Over 
his  shoulders  and  down  his  breast  flowed  his  hair  and  beard, 
tangled  and  unkempt,  wavy  as  a  billow  anil  white  as  the 
foam.  Excitement  flasheil  from  every  feature ;  and  far  as 
his  visiou  ranged,  —  in  every  quarter,  on  every  platform,  — 
in  the  blood  of  others  he  kindled  his  own  unwonted  passion. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

MUALOX    AND     HIS    WORLD. 

MUALOX,  after  the  departure  of  the  king  and  'tzin, 
asc4*ii(led  the  tower  of  the  old  CO,  and  remained  there 
all  night,  stooped  beside  the  sacnsd  tire,  sorrowing  and  dream- 
ing, hearkening  to  the  voices  of  the  city,  or  vratching  the  mild 
eyea  start.  So  the  morning  found  him.  He,  too,  beheld 
lh«  coming  of  the  mm,  and  trembled  when  the  Smoking  Hill 
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4ent  up  itR  cloud.  Then  he  heaped  fresh  fagots  on  the 
dying  fire,  and  went  down  to  the  court-yard.  It  was  the 
hour  when  in  all  the  other  temples  worshippers  came  to  pray. 

He  took  a  lighted  lamp  from  a  table  in  his  coll,  and  fol- 
lowed a  passage  on  deeper  into  the  building.  The  way,  like 
that  to  the  golden  chamber,  was  intricate  and  bewildering. 
Before  a  door  at  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  steps  ho  stopped.  A 
number  of  earthen  jars  and  ovens  stood  near ;  while  from 
the  room  to  which  the  door  gave  entraiice  there  came  a  strong, 
savoiy  perfume,  very  grateful  to  the  sense  of  a  hungry  man. 
Here  was  the  kitchen  of  the  ancient  house.  The  paba 
went  in. 

This  was  on  a  level  with  the  water  of  the  canal  at  the 
wuth  base  ;  and  when  the  good  man  came  out,  and  descended 
another  stairway,  he  was  in  a  hall,  which,  though  below  the 
canal,  was  dusty  and  perfectly  dry.  Down  the  hall  further 
he  came  to  a  doorway  in  the  floor,  or  rather  an  aperture, 
which  had  at  one  time  been  covered  and  hidden  by  a  pon- 
derous flag-stone  yet  lying  close  by.  A  rope  ladder  was  coiled 
up  on  the  stone.  Flinging  the  ladder  through  the  door,  he 
heard  it  rattle  on  the  floor  beneath ;  then  he  stooped,  and 
called,  — 

"  Tecetl,  Tecetl ! " 

No  one  replied.     He  repeated  the  call. 

"  Poor  child  !  She  is  asleep,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
•*  I  will  go  down  without  her.*' 

Leiiving  the  lamp  above,  he  committed  liimself  to  the 
unsteady  rope,  like  one  accustomed  to  it.  Below  all  was 
darkness  ;  but,  pushing  boldly  on,  he  suddenly  flung  aside  a 
curtain  which  had  small  silver  bells  in  the  fringing ;  and, 
ushered  by  the  tiny  ringing,  he  stepped  into  a  chamber 
Lighted  and  full  of  beauty, — a  grotto  carven  with  inlinite 
labor  from  the  bed-rock  of  the  lak& 

And  here,  in  the  da7  mouruet^  by  the  paba,  when  the 
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temple  was  honored,  and  its  god  had  woiahippen,  and 
the  name  of  Quetzal'  was  second  to  no  other,  not  erea 
Iluitzil's,  must  have  heen  held  the  secret  conclaves  of 
the  priesthooil,  —  so  great  were  the  dimensions  of  the  cham- 
ht^r,  and  so  far  was  it  below  the  roll  of  waters.  But  now  it 
might  bo  a  place  for  dwelling,  or  for  thought  and  dreaming, 
or  for  pleasure,  or  in  which  the  eaters  of  the  African  lotua 
might  spend  their  hours  and  days  of  semi-conscionmeM 
sounding  of  a  life  earthly  yet  purely  spiritual  There  wwe 
long  aisles  for  walking,  and  couches  for  rest;  theie  wwe 
pictures,  flowers,  and  a  fountain;  the  walls  and  ceiling 
glowed  with  frescoing ;  and  wherever  the  eye  turned  it  iwted 
upon  some  cunning  device  intended  to  instruct,  gladden, 
comfort,  and  content  Lamplight  streamed  into  every  comer, 
ill  supplying  the  perfect  sunshine,  yet  serving  its  grand  pur- 
pose. The  effect  was  more  than  bcautifuL  The  worid  above 
was  counterfeited,  so  that  one  ignorant  of  the  original  and 
dwelling  in  the  counterfeit  could  have  l)een  happy  all  hia 
life  long.  Scarcely  is  it  too  much  to  say  of  the  master  who 
designed  and  finished  the  grotto,  that,  could  he  have  borrowed 
the  materials  of  nature,  he  had  the  taste  and  genius  to  set  a 
star  with  the  variety  and  harmony  that  mark  the  setting  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  of  themselven  prove  its  Creator 
divine. 

In  the  enchantment  of  the  place  there  was  a  peculiarity 
indicative  of  a  pur{>ose  higher  than  mere  enjoyment,  and 
that  was  the  total  alieence  of  humanity  in  the  host  of  things 
visible.  PaintiHl  on  the  ceiling  ami  walls  were  animals  of 
almost  every  kind  common  to  the  clime  ;  birds  of  wondrous 
plumage  darted  hither  and  thither,  twittering  and  singing ; 
there,  also,  were  flowen  the  fairest  and  most  fragrant,  and 
orange  and  laurel  shnibs,  and  pines  and  cedars  and  oaks,  and 
ether  trees  of  the  forest,  dwarfed,  and  arranged  for  oonven- 
iMit  carriage  to  the  atoUa$;  in  the  pictures,  moreover,  warn 
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ttie  objects  most  remarkable  in  the  face  of  nature,  —  rivers, 
woods,  plains,  moantains,  oceans,  the  heaveus  in  storm  and 
calm  ;  but  nowhere  was  the  picture  of  man,  woman,  or  child. 
In  the  frescoing  were  houses  and  temples,  grouped  as  ii 
hamlets  and  cities,  or  standing  alone  on  a  river's  bank,  or  it. 
the  shadow  of  great  trees ;  but  of  their  habitants  and  build- 
ers there  was  not  a  trace.  In  fine,  the  knowledge  there 
taught  was  that  of  a  singular  book.  A  mind  receiving  im- 
pressions, like  a  child's,  would  be  carried  by  it  far  enough 
in  the  progressive  education  of  life  to  form  vivid  ideas  of  the 
world,  and  yet  be  left  in  a  dream  of  unini;elligence  to  people 
it  with  fairies,  angels,  or  gods.  Almost  everything  had  there 
a  representation  but  humanity,  the  brightest  fallen  nature. 

Mualox  entered  as  one  habituated  to  the  chamber.  The 
tir  was  soft,  balmy,  and  pleasant,  and  the  illumination  mel- 
lowed, as  if  the  morning  were  shut  out  by  curtains  of  gos- 
samer tinted  with  roses  and  gold.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
room  he  came  to  a  fountain  of  water  crystal  clear  and  in  full 
play,  the  jet  shooting  from  a  sculptured  stone  up  almost  to 
the  ceiling.  Around  it  were  tables,  ottomans,  couches,  and 
things  of  vertu,  such  as  would  have  adorned  the  palace ; 
there,  also,  were  vases  of  flowers,  culled  and  growing,  and  of 
such  color  and  perfume  as  would  have  been  estimable  in 
Cholula,  and  musical  instrument,  and  pencils  and  paints. 

It  was  hardly  possible  that  this  conception,  so  like  the 
Restful  World  of  Brahma,  should  be  without  its  angel ;  for 
the  atmosphere  and  all  were  for  a  spirit  of  earth  or  heaven 
softer  than  man's.  And  by  the  fountain  it  was,  —  a  soul 
fresh  and  pure  as  t?)e  laughing  water. 

The  girl  of  whom  I  speak  was  asleep.  Her  head  lay 
upon  a  cushion  ;  over  the  face,  clear  and  almost  white,  shono 
a  lambent  transparency,  which  might  have  been  the  ref.ec- 
tion  of  the  sparkling  water.  The  garments  gathered  close 
^bout  her  did  not  conceal  the  delicacy  and  childlike  grace 
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of  her  form.  Oue  foot  was  exposed,  and  it  was  bare,  small, 
and  Dearly  lost  in  the  tufted  mattress  of  her  couch.  Under 
a  profusion  of  dark  hair,  covering  the  cushion  like  the  floM 
of  silk,  lay  an  arm ;  a  hand,  dimpled  and  soft,  rested  lightly 
on  her  breast  The  slumber  was  very  deep,  giving  the  face 
the  expression  of  dreamless  repose,  with  the  promise  of 
health  and  happiness  upon  waking. 

The  paba  approached  her  tenderly,  and  knelt  down.  Hit 
face  was  full  of  holy  affection.  He  bent  his  cheek  close  to 
her  parted  lips,  listening  to  her  breathing.  He  brought  tlie 
straying  locks  back,  and  laid  them  across  her  neck.  Now 
and  then  a  bird  came  and  lighted  on  the  table,  and  he  waved 
his  mantle  to  scare  it  away.  And  when  the  voice  of  the 
fouLtain  seemed,  under  an  increased  pulsation  of  the  water, 
to  grow  louder,  he  looked  around,  frowning  lest  it  might  dis- 
turb her.  She  slept  on,  his  love  about  her  like  a  silent 
prayer  that  has  found  its  consummation  in  perfect  peace. 

And  as  he  knelt,  he  became  sad  and  thoughtful.  The 
events  that  were  to  come,  and  his  faith  in  their  coming, 
were  as  actual  sorrows.  His  reflections  were  like  a  plea 
addressed  to  his  conscience. 

'*  God  (Mirdon  me,  if,  after  all,  I  should  be  mistaken !  The 
wrong  would  be  so  very  great  as  to  bar  me  from  the  Sun. 
Is  any  vanity  like  that  which  makes  sorrows  for  our  fellows? 
And  such  is  not  only  the  vanity  of  the  warrior,  and  that  of 
the  ruler  of  tribes ;  sometimes  it  is  of  the  priests  who  <;o 
uito  the  temples  thinking  of  things  that  do  not  pertain  to 
the  gods.     What  if  mine  were  such  ? 

**  The  holy  Quetzal'  knows  that  I  intended  to  be  kind  to 
the  child.  I  thought  my  knowledge  greater  than  that  of 
•rdinary  mortals ;  I  thought  it  moved  in  fields  where  only 
the  godi  walk,  sowing  wisdom.  The  same  vanity,  taking 
words,  ti  id  me,  *  Look  up !  There  is  no  abyss  between  you 
iod  the  gods;  they  cannot  make  themselves  of  the  dust* 
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but  you  can  reach  their  summit  almost  a  god.*  And  I 
labored,  seeking  the  principles  that  would  accomplish  my 
dream,  if  such  it  were.  Heaven  forgive  me,  but  I  once 
thought  I  had  found  them !  Other  men  looking  out  on 
creation  could  see  nothing  but  Wisdom  —  Wisdom  every- 
where ;  but  I  looked  with  a  stronger  vision,  and  wherever 
there  was  a  trace  of  infinite  Wisdom,  there  was  also  for  me 
an  infinite  Will. 

'^Uere  were  the  principles,  but  they  were  not  enough. 
Something  said  to  me,  ^  What  were  the  Wisdom  and  Will 
of  the  gods  without  subjcH^ts  ? '  It  was  a  great  idea :  I 
thought  I  stood  almost  upon  the  summit ! 

*'  And  I  set  about  building  me  a  world.  J  took  the  treas* 
are  of  Quetzal',  and  collected  these  marvels,  and  bought  me 
the  labor  of  art.  Weavers,  florists,  painters,  masons,  —  all 
toiled  for  me.  Gold,  labor,  and  time  are  here,  —  there  is 
little  beauty  without  them.  Here  is  my  world,'*  he  said 
aloud,  glancing  around  the  great  hall. 

'*  I  had  my  world ;  next  I  wanted  a  subject  for  my  will. 
But  where  to  go?  Not  among  men,  —  alas,  they  are  their 
own  slaves!  One  day  I  stood  in  the  tianguez  where  a 
woman  was  being  sold.  A  baby  in  her  arms  smiled,  it 
might  have  been  at  the  sunshine,  it  might  have  been 
at  me.  The  mother  said,  '  Buy.'  A  light  flashed  upon 
me  —  I  bought  you,  my  poor  child.  Men  say  of  the 
bud,  It  will  be  a  rose,  and  of  the  plant.  It  will  be  a 
tree;  you  were  so  young  then  that  I  said,  *  It  will  be  a 
mind.'  And  into  my  world  I  brought  you,  thinking,  as  I 
had  made  it,  so  I  would  make  a  subject.  This,  I  told  you, 
was  your  birthplace;  and  here  passed  your  infancy  and 
childhood ;  here  you  have  dwelt.  Your  cheeks  are  pale,  ray 
little  one,  but  full  and  fresh ;  your  breath  is  sweet  as  the  air 
above  a  garden ;  and  you  have  grown  in  beauty,  knowing 
nothing  living  but  the  birds  and  me.     My  will  has  a  sub- 
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ject,  O  Tecetl,  and  my  hetzt  *  child.  And  judge  bm, 
holj  Quetad',  if  I  have  not  tried  to  make  her  happy !  I 
have  given  her  knowledge  of  everything  but  humanity,  and 
ignorance  of  that  is  hi^pinees.  My  world  has  thus  Su  been  a 
heaven  to  her;  her  dreams  have  been  of  it ;  I  am  its  god!" 
And  yet  unwilling  to  disturb  her  slumber,  Mualox  aroaa^ 
and  walked  away. 


CHAPTER  XnL 

THK  SEARCH    FOR  QUETZAL'. 

BY  and  by  he  returned,  and  standing  by  the  couch, 
passed  his  hand  several  times  above  her  faoa  Silent 
as  the  movements  were,  she  awoke,  and  threw  her  arms 
around  his  neck. 

^  You  have  been  gone  a  long  while,"  she  said,  in  a  child- 
ish voice.  "  I  waited  for  you  ;  but  the  lamps  burned  down 
low,  and  the  shadows,  from  their  hiding  among  the  bushes, 
came  creeping  in  upon  the  fountain,  and  I  slept." 

**  I  saw  you,"  he  answered,  playing  vrith  her  hair.  **  I 
saw  you;  I  always  see  you." 

"  I  tried  to  paint  the  fountain,"  she  went  on  ;  **  but  when 
I  watched  the  water  to  catch  its  colors,  I  thought  its  singing 
changed  to  voices,  and,  listening  to  them,  they  stole  my 
thoughts  away.  Then  I  tried  to  blend  my  voice  with  them, 
and  sing  as  they  sung  ;  but  whenever  mine  wnk  low  enough, 
it  seemed  sad,  while  they  went  on  gayer  and  more  ringing 
than  ever.  I  can  paint  the  flowers,  but  not  the  water ;  1 
can  sing  with  the  birds,  but  not  with  the  fountain.  But  you 
promised  to  call  me,  —  that  you  would  always  call  me." 

'*  I  knew  you  were  asleep." 

**  But  you  had  only  to  think  to  waken  me." 
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He  smiled  at  this  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  his 
wilL  Just  then  a  ]>ell  sounded  faintly  through  the  chamber  ; 
hastening  away,  he  shortly  returncti  \nth  breakfast  on  a  great 
shell  waiter ;  there  were  maize  bread  and  honey,  quails  and 
chocolate,  figs  and  oranges.  Placing  them  on  a  table,  he 
rolled  up  an  ottoman  for  the  girl ;  and,  though  she  talked 
much  and  lightly,  the  meal  was  soon  ovei.  Then  he  com- 
posed himfself  upon  the  couch,  and  in  the  qiuet,  unbroken 
save  by  Teoetl^  forgot  the  night  and  its  incidents. 

His  rest  was  calm  ;  when  he  awoke,  she  was  sitting  by  the 
basin  of  the  fountain  talking  to  her  biixls  gleefully  as  a  child. 
She  had  given  them  names,  words  more  of  sound  pleasant  to 
the  ear  than  of  signification ;  so  she  understood  the  birds, 
whose  varied  cries  were  to  her  a  language.  And  the/ were 
fearless  and  tame,  perching  on  her  hand,  and  courting  her 
caresses  ;  while  she  was  as  artless,  with  a  knowledge  as  innc^- 
cent,  and  a  nature  as  happy.  If  Quetzal*  was  the  paba*s  idol 
in  religion,  she  was  his  idol  in  affection. 

He  watched  her  awhile,  then  suddenly  sat  up  ;  though  he 
said  not  a  word,  she  flung  her  birds  off,  and  came  to  him 
smiling. 

"  You  called  me,  father.** 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  all  overflowed  with  the 
dark  hair,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  *'  The  time  approaches 
when  Quetzal'  is  to  come  from  the  home  of  the  gods  ;  it  may 
be  he  is  near«  I  will  send  you  over  the  sea  and  the  land 
to  find  him  ;  you  shall  have  wings  to  carry  you  into  the  air ; 
and  you  shall  fly  swifter  than  the  birds  you  have  been  talk 
ingto." 

Her  smile  deepened. 

^  Have  you  not  told  me  that  Quetzal'  is  good,  and  that  his 
foice  is  like  the  foantaia*s,  and  that  wheu  be  speaks  it  is  like 
jiogiiig?     I  am  ready." 

He  kissed  her,  and  uearer  the  b»si:i  rolled  the  couch,  upon 
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which  she  sat  reclined  against  a  heap  of  cushiona,  her  handa 
clasped  over  her  hreaat. 

"  Do  not  let  me  be  long  gone  !  **  she  said.  "  The  lampa 
will  bum  low  again,  and  T  do  not  like  to  have  the  shadows 
come  and  fold  ap  my  flowers." 

The  paba  took  a  pearl  from  the  folds  of  his  gown,  and  laid 
it  before  her  ;  then  he  sat  down,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her 
face ;  she  looked  at  the  jewel,  and  composed  herself  as  for 
sleep.  Her  handa  settled  upon  her  bosom,  her  features  grew 
impassive,  the  lips  slowly  parted  ;  gradually  her  eyelids 
drooped,  and  the  life  running  in  the  veins  of  her  cheeks  and 
forehead  went  back  into  her  heart  Out  of  the  pearl  seemed 
to  issue  a  spell  that  stole  upon  her  spirits  gently  as  an  atom]f 
aettlee  through  the  still  air.  Finally,  there  was  a  sigh,  a  sob, 
and  over  the  souJ  of  the  maiden  the  will  of  Mualox  became 
abeolute.     He  took  her  hand  in  his. 

"  Wings  swifter  than  the  winds  are  yours,  Tecell.  ("lo," 
be  said,  "  search  for  the  god  ;  search  the  land." 

She  moved  not,  and  scarcely  breathed. 

"  Speak,"  he  continued  ;  "  let  me  know  that  I  am  obeyed." 

The  will  was  absolute ;  she  s|>oke,  and  though  at  first  the 
words  came  slowly,  yet  he  listened  like  a  prophet  waiting  for 
revelation.  She  8poke  of  the  land,  of  its  rivers,  forests,  and 
mountains  ;  she  spoke  of  the  cities,  of  their  streets  and 
buildings,  and  of  their  people,  for  whom  she  knew  no  name. 
She  spoke  of  events  transpiring  in  distant  provinces,  as  well 
as  in  Tenochtitlan.  She  went  into  the  temples,  markets, 
and  palaces.  Wherever  men  travelled,  thither  her  spirit  flew. 
When  the  flight  was  done,  and  her  broken  description  ceased, 
the  holy  man  sighed. 

**  Not  yet,  Teoetl ;  he  is  not  found.  'Hie  god  is  not  on 
the  land.     Search  the  air." 

And  still  the  will  was  absolute,  though  the  theme  of  the 
^eer  changed  ;  it  was  not  of  the  Und  now,  but  of  the  higher 
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realm  ;  she  spoke  of  the  sunshine  and  the  cloud,  of  the  wind 
rushing  and  chill,  of  the  earth  far  down,  and  grown  so  small 
that  the  mountains  levelled  with  the  plains. 

**  Not  yet,  not  yet,"  he  cried  ;  "  the  god  is  not  in  the  air. 
Go  search  the  sea  !  " 

In  the  hoUow  of  his  hand  he  lifted  water,  and  sprinkled 
her  face  ;  and  when  he  resumed  his  seat  she  spoke,  not  slowly 
as  before,  but  fast  and  free. 

"  The  land  is  passed  ;  behind  me  are  the  cities  and  lakes, 
and  the  great  houses  and  blue  waters,  such  as  I  have  seen  in 
my  pictures.  I  am  hovering  now,  father,  where  there  is 
nothing  before  me  but  waves  and  distance.  White  birds  go 
skimming  about  careless  of  the  foam  ;  the  winds  pour  upon 
me  steadily  ;  and  in  my  ear  is  a  sound  as  of  a  great  voice.  I 
listen,  and  it  is  the  sea  ;  or,  father,  it  may  be  the  voice  of  the 
god  whom  you  seek." 

She  was  silent,  as  if  waiting  for  an  answer. 

"  The  water,  is  it  1    Well,  well,  —  whither  shall  I  go  now?" 

"  Follow  the  shore ;  it  may  lead  where  only  gods  hare 
been." 

*"  Still  the  waves  and  the  distance,  and  the  land,  where  it 
goes  down  into  the  sea  sprinkled  with  shells.  Still  the  deep 
voice  in  my  ear,  and  the  wind  about  me.  I  hurry  on,  but  it 
is  all  alike,  —  all  water  and  sound.  Xo !  Out  of  the  waves 
rises  a  new  land,  the  sea,  a  girdle  of  billows,  encircling  it 
everywhej-e  ;  \vX  tluin*  arc  blue  clouds  ascending  from  the 
Kelds,  and  I  see  palm-trees  and  temples.  May  not  thy  go<l 
dweU  here  1 " 

"  No.     You  see  but  an  island.     On  !  " 

"  Well,  well.  Behind  me  fades  the  island  ;  before  me  is 
nothing  but  sheen  and  waves  and  distance  again  ;  far  around 
runs  the  line  separating  the  sea  and  sky.  Waste,  all  waste  ; 
the  sea  dl  green,  the  sky  all  blue ;  no  life ;  no  god.  But 
rtay ! " 
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''  Something  moves  on  the  waste  :  speak,  child  !  ** 

But  for  a  time  she  was  stilL 
Speak  ! "  he  said,  earnesUy.  "  Speak,  TeoeU ! " 
They  are  far  off,  —  far  off,"  she  replied,  slowly  and  in  a 
doubting  way.  "  They  move  and  live,  but  I  cannot  teii 
whether  they  come  or  go,  or  what  they  are.  Their  ooune  is 
unsteady,  and,  like  the  flight  of  birds,  now  upon  the  sea, 
then  in  air,  a  moment  seeming  of  the  vraves,  then  of  the  sky. 
They  look  like  white  clouds.'* 

"  You  are  fleeter  than  birds  or  clouds,  —  nearer !  "  he  said, 
sternly,  the  fire  in  his  eyes  all  alight 

"  I  go,  —  I  approach  them,  • —  I  now  see  them  coming.  O 
fiUher,  fie^her !  I  know  not  what  your  god  is  like,  nor  what 
shape  he  takes,  nor  in  what  manner  he  travels ;  but  surely 
these  are  his  !  There  are  many  of  them,  and  as  they  sweep 
along  they  are  a  sight  to  be  looked  at  with  trembling." 

"  What  are  they,  Tecetl  1 " 

**  How  can  I  answer  1  They  are  not  of  the  things  I  have 
seen  in  my  pictures,  nor  heard  in  my  songa.  The  face  of  the 
sea  is  whitened  by  them  ;  the  largest  leads  the  way,  looking 
like  a  shell,  —  of  them  I  have  heanl  you  speak  as  coming 
from  the  sea,  —  a  ^reat  shell  streaked  vrith  light  and  shade, 
and  hollow,  so  that  the  sides  nae  above  the  reach  of  the 
waves,  —  wings  — ." 

**  Nay,  what  would  a  god  of  the  air  with  wings  to  journey 
upon  the  sea  ! " 

**  Above  it  are  clouds,  —  clouds  white  as  the  foam,  and  such 
as  a  god  might  chooee  to  waft  him  on  his  way.  1  can  see 
them  sway  and  t(>s8,  but  as  the  shell  rushes  into  the  hollow 
places,  they  lift  it  up,  and  drive  it  on." 

A  brighter  light  flashed  from  his  eyes.  *^  It  is  the  canoe^ 
the  canoe  ! "  he  exclaimed.     '*  The  canoe  from  Tlapallan  !  " 

^  The  canoe,  &ther !  The  waves  rush  joyously  around  ii\ 
thay  lift  themselves  in  its  path,  and  roll  on  to  meet  it ;  thei^ 
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M  if  they  knew  it  to  be  a  god's,  in  peace  make  way  for  its 
coming.  Upon  the  temples  in  my  pictures  I  have  seen  signs 
floating  in  the  air  —  " 

''  You  mean  banners, — banners,  child,"  he  said,  tremulously. 

"  I  remember  now.  Above  the  foremost  canoe,  above 
its  clouds,  there  is  a  banner,  and  it  is  black  — " 

''  T  is  Quetzal's  !     T  is  Quetzal's !  "  he  muttered. 

**  It  is  black,  with  golden  embroidery,  and  something  pio* 
ture- written  on  it,  but  what  I  cannot  tell." 

"  Look  in  the  canoe." 

"  I  see  —  0,  I  know  not  what  to  call  them." 

"  Of  what  shape  are  they,  child  1 " 

"  Yours,  father." 

''  Go  on  :  they  are  gods  !  "  he  said,  and  still  the  naming 
of  men  was  unheard  in  the  great  chamber. 

**  There  are  many  of  them,"  she  continued ;  **  their  gar- 
ments flash  and  gleam  ;  around  one  like  themselves  they  are 
met ;  to  me  he  seems  the  superior  god ;  he  is  speaking,  they 
are  listening.  He  is  taller  than  you,  father,  and  has  a  fiur 
iace,  and  hair  and  beard  like  the  hue  of  his  banner.  His 
garments  are  the  brightest  of  all." 

''  You  have  described  a  god  ;  it  is  Quetzal',  the  holy,  beau- 
tiful Quetzal' ! "  he  said,  with  rising  voice.  ''  Look  if  his 
course  be  toward  the  land." 

**  Every  canoe  moves  toward  the  shore." 

*'  Enough  !  "  he  cried.  "  The  writing  on  the  wall  is  the 
god's  ! "     And,  rising,  he  awoke  the  girl 

As  Tecetl  awake  had  no  recollection  of  her  journey,  or  of 
what  she  had  seen  in  its  course,  she  wondered  at  his  trouble 
and  excitement,  and  spoke  to  him,  without  answer. 

"  Father,  what  has  Tecetl  done  that  you  should  be  so  trou- 
bled]" 

He  put  aside  her  arms,  and  in  silence  turned  slowly  fh>m 
the  pleasant  place,  and  retraced  his  steps  back  through  the 
Halls  of  the  C(\  to  the  court-y/rd  and  (uof^at. 
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The  weight  of  the  secret  did  not  oppress  hit»  ;  it  resVed 
upon  him  lightly  as  the  surplice  upon  his  shoulders  ;  for  the 
humble  servant  of  his  god  was  lifted  above  his  poverty  and 
tremblings  and^  vivified  by  the  consciousness  of  inspiration, 
felt  more  than  a  warrior's  strength.  Hut  what  should  he  do  f 
Where  proclaim  the  revelation  t     Upon  the  templet 

"  The  streets  are  deserted  ;  the  people  are  in  the  theatre ; 
the  king  is  there  with  all  Anahuac,"  he  muttered.  ''The 
coming  of  Quetzal'  concerns  the  Empire,  and  it  shall  hear  the 
announcement:  so  not  on  the  temple,  but  to  the  tian^ueM, 
The  god  speaks  to  me !     To  the  tiangun  !  " 

In  the  chapel  he  exchanged  his  white  surplice  for  the 
regalia  of  sacrifice.  Never  before,  to  his  fancy,  wore  the  idol 
such  seeming  of  life.  Satisfaction  played  grimly  about  ita 
mouth ;  upon  its  brow,  like  a  coronet,  sat  the  infinite  WilL 
From  the  chapel  he  descended  to  the  street  tliat  led  to  the 
great  square  Insensibly,  as  he  hurried  on,  his  steps  quick- 
ened ;  and  bareheaded  and  unsandaUed,  his  white  beard  and 
liair  looee  and  flowing,  and  his  face  beaming  with  excite- 
ment, he  looked  the  very  embodiment  of  direful  prophecy. 
On  the  streets  he  met  only  slaves.  At  the  theatre  the  entrance 
was  blocked  by  people ;  soldiery  guarded  the  arena  :  but 
guard  and  people  shrunk  at  his  approach  ;  and  thus,  without 
word  or  cry,  he  rusheii  within  the  wall  of  shields,  where 
were  none  hut  the  combatants  living  and  dead. 

Midway  the  arena  he  halteil,  his  face  to  the  king.  Around 
ran  his  wondrous  glance,  and,  reganlless  of  the  royalty  pres- 
ent, the  people  shouted,  *'  The  |>aba,  the  paba !  '*  and  their 
many  voices  shook  th<*  thtuitre.  Flinging  the  white  locks 
back  on  his  shouldeni,  he  tossed  his  arms  alofl;  and  the 
tumult  rose  into  tli<*  welkin,  and  a  calm  settled  over  the 
multitude.  Montezuma,  with  the  malediction  warm  on  his 
lips,  bent  from  his  couch  to  hear  his  words. 

'*  Woe   is  Tenochtitlan.  the  beautiful ! "  he  cried,  in  ths 
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unmeasured  accpiits  of  griet*.  "  Woe  to  homes,  and  people, 
and  anniea,  and  king !  Why  this  gathering  of  dwellere  on 
the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  1  Why  the  combat  of  warriors  t 
Qnetzal*  is  at  hand.  He  comes  for  vengeance.  Woe  is 
Tenochtitlan,  the  beautiful !  ♦  *  *  *  This.  O  king,  is  the 
day  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  From  out  the  sea,  wafted 
by  clouds,  even  now  the  canoes  of  the  god  are  coming.  His 
power  whitens  the  waves,  and  the  garments  of  his  warriors 
gleam  with  the  light  of  the  sky.  Woe  is  Tenochtitlan !  This 
duy  is  the  last  of  her  perfect  glory ;  to-morrow  Quetzal*  will 
glisten  on  the  seanshore,  and  her  Empire  vanish  forever. 
*  ♦  ♦  ♦  People,  say  farewell  to  peace!  Keepers  of  the 
temples,  holy  men,  go  feed  the  fires,  and  say  the  prayer,  and 
sacrifice  the  victim  !  And  ihon,  O  king  !  summon  thy  strong 
men,  leaders  in  battle,  and  be  thy  banners  counted,  and  thy 
nations  marehalled.  In  vain  !  Woe  is  Tenochtitlan  I  Sit- 
ting in  the  lake,  she  shines  lustrously  as  a  star  ;  and  though 
in  a  valley  of  gardens,  she  is  like  a  great  tree  shadowing  in  a 
desert.  But  the  ravager  comes,  and  the  tree  shall  be  felled, 
and  the  star  go  out  darkling  forever.  The  fires  shall  fade, 
the  bones  of  the  dead  kings  be  scattered,  altars  and  gods 
overthrown,  and  every  temple  levelled  vrith  the  streets.  Woe 
is  Tenochtitlan  !  Ended,  —  ended  forever  is  the  march  of 
Azatlan,  the  mighty  ! " 

His  arms  fell  down,  and,  without  further  word,  his  head 
bowed  upon  his  breast,  the  prophet  departed.  The  spell  he 
left  behind  him  remained  unbroken.  As  they  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  his  bodement,  the  people  left  the  theatre, 
their  minds  full  of  indefinite  dread.  If  perchance  they 
tfpoke  of  the  scene  as  they  went,  it  was  in  whispers,  and 
rather  to  sound  the  depths  of  each  other's  alarm.  And  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  they  remained  in  their  houses,  brooding 
alone,  or  collected  in  groups,  talking  in  low  voices,  wonder 
ing  about  the  prescience  of  the  paba,  and  looking  each  mo* 
4Mont  for  the  developmeut  of  something  more  terrible. 
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The  king  wmtched  the  holy  man  until  he  dinppeared  in 
the  crowded  peasage ;  then  a  deadly  jialeneaa  overspread  hia 
face,  and  he  sunk  almoat  to  the  platibrm.  Tb3  nobles  rushed 
around,  and  bore  him  to  his  palanquin,  their  brave  souls 
astonished  that  the  warrior  and  priest  and  mighty  monarch 
could  be  so  overcome.  They  carried  him  to  his  palace,  and 
left  him  to  a  solitude  fidl  of  unkingly  superstitions. 

Guatamozin,  serene  amid  the  confusion,  called  the  tamoMet^ 
and  ordered  the  old  Othmi  and  the  dead  removed.  The  Tes- 
cucan  still  breathed. 

"  The  reviler  of  the  gods  shall  be  cared  for,"  he  said  to 
himselfl     *'  If  he  Uvea,  their  justice  will  convict  him." 

Before  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  structure  in  the  tianffun 
was  taken  down  and  restored  to  the  temples,  never  again  to 
be  used.  Yet  the  market-place  remained  deserted  and  vacant ; 
the  whole  city  seemed  plague-smitten. 

And  the  common  terror  was  not  without  cause,  any  more 
than  Mualox  was  without  inspiration.  That  night  the  ships 
of  Cortes,  eleven  in  number,  and  freighted  with  the  materials 
of  conquest,  from  tde  east  of  Yucatan,  came  sweeping  down 
the  bay  of  Campeachy.  Next  morning  they  sailed  up  the 
Rio  de  Tabasco,  beautiful  with  its  pure  water  and  its  banks 
fringed  with  mangroves.  Tecetl  had  described  the  fleet, 
the  saib  of  which  from  afar  looked  like  clouds,  while  they 
did,  indeed,  whiten  the  sea. 

Next  evening  a  courier  sped  hotly  over  the  causeway  and 
up  the  street,  stopping  at  the  gate  of  the  royal  palace.  He 
WMS  taken  before  the  king ;  and,  shortly  after,  it  went  flying 
over  the  city  how  Quetzal'  had  arrived,  in  canoes  larger  than 
temples,  wafted  by  clouds,  and  full  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
Then  sank  the  monarch's  heart ;  and,  though  the  Spaniard 
knew  it  not,  his  marvellous  conquest  was  lialf  completed 
before  his  iron  shoe  smote  the  shore  at  San  Juan  de  UUoa.* 
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CHAPTER   L 

WHO  ARE  THE  8TRAKOER8  Y 

MARCH  passed,  and  April  came,  and  still  the  stmngera, 
in  th^ir  great  canoes,  lingered  on  the  coast  Montezuma 
ohserred  them  with  becoming  prudence;  through  his  lookouts, 
he  was  informed  of  their  progress  from  the  time  they  left  the 
Rio  de  Tabasco. 

The  constant  anxiety  to  which  he  was  subjected  affected 
his  temper  ;  and,  though  roused  from  the  torpor  into  which 
he  bad  been  plunged  by  the  visit  to  the  golden  chamber,  and 
the  subsequent  prophecy  of  Mualox,  his  melancholy  was  a 
thing  of  common  observation.  He  renounced  his  ordinary 
Amusements,  even  totoloque,  and  went  no  more  to  the  hunting- 
grounds  on  the  shore  of  the  lake ;  in  preference,  he  took 
long  walks  in  the  gardens,  and  reclined  in  the  audience- 
ehamber  of  his  palace;  yet  more  remarkable,  conversa- 
tion with  his  councillors  and  nobles  delighted  him  more 
than  the  dances  of  his  women  or  the  songs  of  his  min- 
strels. In  truth,  the  monarch  was  himself  a  victim  of  the 
delusions  he  had  perfected  for  his  people.  Polytheism  had 
come  to  him  with  the  Empire  ;  but  he  had  enlarged  upon  it, 
and  covered  it  with  drppnas ;  and  so  earnestly,  through  a 
long  and  glorious  reign,  had  he  preached  them,  that,  at  last, 
he  had  become  his  own  roost  zealous  convert.  In  all  his 
dominions,  there  was  not  one  whom  faith  more  inclined  to 
absolute  fear  of  Quetzal'  than  himselt 
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One  evening  he  passed  from  his  bath  to  the  dining-hall 
for  the  last  meal  of  the  day.  Invigoratedy  and,  as  was  his 
custom,  attired  for  the  fourth  time  since  morning  in  fresh 
^{arments,  he  walked  briskly,  and  even  droned  a  song. 

No  monarch  in  Europe  fared  more  sumptuously  tlian 
Montezuma.  The  room  devoted  to  the  purpose  was  spacious, 
and,  on  this  occasion,  brilliantly  lighted.  Tlie  Hoor  was 
spread  with  figured  matting,  and  the  walls  hung  >vith  beau- 
tiful tapestry ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment  a  lux- 
urious couch  had  been  rolled  for  him,  it  being  his  liabit  to 
eat  reclining ;  while,  to  hide  him  from  the  curious,  a  screen 
had  been  contrived,  and  set  up  between  the  couch  and  prin- 
cipal door.  The  viands  set  down  by  his  steward  as  the 
substantials  of  the  first  course  were  arranged  upon  the  floor 
before  the  couch,  and  kept  warm  and  smoking^  by  chafing- 
iiishee.  The  table,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  was  supplied  by 
contributions  from  the  provinces,  and  furnished,  in  fact,  no 
contemptible  proof  of  his  authority,  and  the  perfection  with 
which  it  was  exercised.  The  ware  was  of  the  finest  Cholulan 
inamifacture,  and,  like  his  clothes,  never  usihI  b}-  hnu  bui 
(he  once,  a  royal  custom  requiring  him  to  present  it  to  bi^ 
friends.* 

When  he  entered  the  room,  the  evening  I  hskr^  mentione<l, 
there  were  present  only  his  steward,  four  or  fire  aged  couu- 
ciUors,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  address  an  '*  uncles,**  antl 
a  couple  of  women,  who  occupied  themselves  in  preparing 
certain  wafers  and  confections  which  he  particularly  affected. 
He  stretched  himself  comfortabl>  upon  the  couch,  much,  1 
presume,  after  tlie  style  of  the  I^mans,  and  at  once  began 
the  meal  The  ancients  moved  back  several  steps,  and  c 
•core  of  boys,  noble,  yet  clad  in  the  inevitable  ntqnen^  re- 
sponding to  a  bell,  came  in  and  posted  themselves  to  answei 
Sis  requests. 

•  FfMOOtt,  Ctm^.  of  If ssdoo. 
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Sometimes,  by  invitation,  the  ooiinc*uion  were  permitted 
to  share  the  feast ;  oflener,  however,  the  only  object  of  their 
presence  was  to  afford  him  the  gratification  of  remark.  Tlie 
conversation  was  usually  irregular,  and  hushed  and  renewed 
*■<  he  prompted,  and  not  unfrequently  extended  to  the  gravest 
imlitica]  and  religious  subjects.  On  the  evening  in  question 
he  spoke  to  them  kindly. 

**  I  feel  better  this  evening,  uncles.  My  good  star  is  n«iu^ 
above  the  mists  that  have  clouded  it  We  ought  not  to  com- 
plain of  what  we  cannot  help  ;  still,  I  have  thought  that 
when  the  gods  retained  the  power  to  afflict  us  with  sorrows, 
they  should  have  given  us  some  power  to  correct  them.** 

One  of  the  old  men  answered  reverentially,  "A  king 
should  be  too  great  for  sorrows ;  he  should  wear  his  crown 
against  them  as  we  wear  our  mantles  against  the  cold  winds.** 

**  A  good  idea,**  said  the  monarch,  smiling  ;  "  but  you  for 
get  that  the  crown,  instead  of  protecting,  is  itself  the  trouble. 
Come  nearer,  uncles ;  there  is  a  matter  more  serious  about 
which  I  would  hear  your  minds," 

They  obeyed  him,  and  he  went  on. 

"The  last  courier  brought  me  word  that  the  strangem 
were  yet  on  the  coast,  hovering  about  the  islands.  Tell  me, 
who  say  you  they  are,  and  whence  do  they  come  t  ** 

'*  How  may  we  know  more  than  our  wise  master  t  **  said 
one  of  them. 

**  And  our  thoughts,  —  do  we  not  borrow  them  from  you. 
0  king  t  '*  added  another. 

"  What !  Call  you  those  answers  t  Nay,  uncles,  my 
fools  can  better  serve  me ;  if  they  cannot  instruct,  they  can 
at  least  amuse.** 

The  king  spoke  bitterly,  and  looking  at  one,  probably  the 
oldest  of  them  all,  said,  — 

"  Uncle,  you  are  the  poorest  courtier,  but  you  are  diaereel 
and  honest     I  want  opinions  that  lu&ve  in  them  mors  wi^ 
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dom  than  flattery.  Speak  to  me  truly  :  who  are  thoet 
•trangent" 

"  For  your  sake,  O  my  good  king,  I  wiah  I  were  wiae ; 
for  the  trouble  they  have  given  my  poor  understanding  is 
indeed  very  great  I  believe  them  to  be  gods,  landed  from 
the  Sun."  And  the  old  man  went  on  to  fortify  his  belief 
with  alignments.  In  the  excited  state  of  his  fieaicy,  it  was 
easy  for  him  to  convert  the  cannon  of  the  Spaniards  into 
«)ngiue8  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  transform  their 
horses  into  creatures  of  Mictlan  mightier  than  men.  Right 
summarily  he  also  concluded,  that  none  but  gods  could 
traverse  the  dominions  of  Haloc,*  subjecting  the  variant 
winds  to  their  will  Finally,  to  prove  the  strangers  irresist- 
ible, he  referred  to  the  battle  of  Tabasco,  then  lately  fought 
between  Cortes  and  the  Indians. 

Montezuma  heard  him  in  silence,  and  replied,  "  Not 
badly  given,  uncle ;  your  friends  may  proiit  by  your  exam- 
ple ;  but  you  have  not  talked  as  a  warrior.  You  have  for- 
gotten that  we,  too,  have  beaten  the  lazy  Tabaocans.  That 
reference  proves  as  much  for  my  caciques  as  for  your  gods." 

He  waved  his  hand,  and  the  first  course  was  removed. 
The  second  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  delicacies  in  the 
preparation  of  which  his  artuUt  delighted ;  at  this  time  ap- 
peared the  chodatlf  a  rich,  frothy  beverage  served  in  xtcaras, 
or  small  golden  goblets.  Girls,  selected  for  their  rank  and 
beauty,  succeeded  the  boys.  Flocking  around  him  with  light 
and  echoless  feet,  very  graceful,  very  happy,  theirs  was  in- 
deed the  service  that  awaits  the  faithful  in  Mahomet's  Para- 
dise. To  each  of  his  ancients  he  passed  a  goblet  of  ckodatlj 
then  continued  his  eating  and  talking. 

"  Yet.  Be  they  gods  or  men,  I  would  give  a  province  to 
know  their  intention  ;  that,  uncles,  would  enable  me  to  de- 
termine my  policy,  —  whether  to  give  them  war  or  peao^ 

*  OoJ  or  ik« 
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Am  jet,  they  have  asked  nothing  but  the  privilege  of  trading 
with  OS ;  and,  judging  them  bj  our  nations,  I  want  not  bet- 
ter warrant  of  friendship.  As  you  know,  strangers  have 
twice  before  been  upon  our  coast  in  such  canoes,  and  with 
such  arms ;  *  and  in  both  instances  they  sought  gold,  and 
getting  it  they  departed.     Will  these  go  like  them  t " 

"  Has  my  master  forgotten  the  words  of  Mualox  1 " 

*'  To  MicUan  with  the  paba  1 "  said  the  king,  violently. 
"  He  has  filled  my  cities  and  people  with  trouble." 

"  Tet  he  is  a  prophet,'*  retorted  the  old  councillor,  boldly. 
*'  How  knew  he  of  the  coming  of  the  strangers  before  it 
was  known  in  the  palace  1  *' 

The  flush  of  the  king's  face  faded. 

*'  It  is  a  mystery,  uncle,  —  a  mystery  too  deep  for  me. 
All  the  day  and  night  before  he  was  in  his  Cii ;  he  went  not 
into  the  city  even." 

"  If  the  wise  master  will  listen  to  the  words  of  his  slave, 
he  will  not  again  curse  the  paba,  but  make  him  a  friend." 

The  monarch's  lip  curled  derisively. 

'*  My  palace  is  now  a  house  of  prayer  and  sober  life ;  he 
would  turn  it  into  a  place  of  revelry." 

All  the  ancients  but  the  one  laughed  at  the  irony ;  thai 
one  re[)eated  his  words. 

**  A  friend ;  but  how  I  '*  aske^i  Montezuma. 

*'  Call  him  from  the  Cu  to  the  palace  ;  let  him  stand  here 
with  us  ;  iu  the  councils  give  him  a  voice.  He  can  read  the 
future  ;  make  of  him  an  oracle.  O  king,  who  like  him  can 
stand  between  you  and  Quetzal' t " 

For  a  while  Montezuma  toyed  idly  with  the  xicarcL  He 
alio  believed  in  the  prophetic  gifts  of  Mualox,  and  it  was 
not  the  first  time  he  had  pondered  the  question  of  how  the 
holy  man  had  learned  the  coming  of  th%  strangers  ;  to  sal 


*  Tb«  AlloaioQ  wm  doabU«M  to  th«  expcditioM  of  H«Baadeft  dm  Om^ 
iovA,  to  1617,  sad  Jiuui  d«  Oi^ialvm.  in  1616. 
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himself  as  to  his  means  of  information,  he  had  even  insti- 
tuted inquiries  outside  the  palace.  And  jet  it  was  but  one 
of  several  mysteries  ;  bohind  it,  if  not  superior,  were  the 
golden  chamber,  its  wealth,  and  the  writing  on  the  walls. 
They  were  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  paba  :  works  so  won- 
drous could  not  have  been  done  in  one  lifetime.  They  were 
the  handiwork  of  a  god,  who  had  chosen  Mualox  for  his  ser- 
vant and  prophet ;  such  was  the  judgment  of  the  king. 

Nor  was  that  alL  The  mqnarch  had  come  to  believe  that 
the  strangers  on  the  coast  were  Quetzal'  and  his  followen, 
whom  it  were  vain  to  reeiat»  if  their  object  was  vengeance. 
But  the  human  heart  is  seldom  without  its  suggestion  of 
hope ;  and  he  thought,  though  resistance  was  impossible, 
might  he  not  propitiate  1  This  policy  had  occupied  his 
thoughts,  and  most  likely  without  result,  for  the  words  of 
the  councillor  seemed  welcome.  Indeed,  he  could  scarcely 
fail  to  recognize  the  bold  idea  they  conveyed,  —  nothing 
less,  in  fact,  than  meeting  the  god  with  his  own  prophet 

*'  Very  well,"  he  said,  in  his  heart  '*  I  will  use  the  paba. 
He  shall  come  and  stand  between  me  and  the  woe." 

Then  he  arose,  took  a  string  of  pearls  from  his  neck^ 
and  with  his  own  hand  placed  it  around  that  of  the 
ancient 

**  Your  place  is  with  me,  uncle.  I  will  have  a  chamber 
fitted  for  you  here  in  the  palace.  Go  no  more  away.  Ho, 
steward  !  The  supper  is  done ;  let  the  pipes  be  brought, 
and  f^vr  me  unuic  and  dance.  Bid  the  niinstreb  come.  A 
ioui<  of  tlie  ulden  time  ma^  make  me  strong  again." 
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CHAPTER  IL 

A    TE2CUCAN    LOVBR. 

TRACES  of  the  supper  speedily  dUappeared.  The  screen 
was  rolled  away,  and  pipes  placed  in  the  monarch  a 
hind  for  disthbation  amongst  liis  familiars.  Blue  Tapor 
b^gan  to  ascend  to  the  carved  rafters,  when  the  tapestry  on 
both  sides  of  the  room  was  flung  aside,  and  the  sound  of 
comets  and  flutes  poured  in  from  an  adjoining  apartment ; 
and,  as  if  answering  the  summons  of  the  music,  a  company 
of  dancing-girls  entered,  and  fllled  the  space  in  front  of  the 
monarch  ;  half  nude  were  they,  and  flashing  with  omamenUv 
and  aerial  with  gauze  and  flying  ribbons  ;  silver  bells  tinkled 
with  each  step,  and  on  their  heads  were  wreaths,  and  in  their 
hands  garlands  of  flowers.  Voluptuous  cliildren  were  tliey 
of  the  voluptuous  valley. 

Saluting  the  monarch,  they  glided  away,  and  commenced 
a  dance.  With  dreamy,  half-shut  eyes,  through  the  scented 
cloud  momently  deepening  around  him,  he  watched  theui  . 
and  in  the  sensuous,  animated  scene  was  duiclased  one  of 
the  enchantments  that  had  wcaued  liim  frum  the  martial 
love  of  his  youth. 

Every  movement  of  the  figure  had  been  carefully  ^^tudied, 
and  a  kind  of  tasthetic  philosophy  was  blent  with  its  perfect 
time  and  elegance  of  motion.  Slow  and  stately  at  first,  it 
gradually  quickened  ;  then,  as  if  to  excite  the  blood  aiid 
&ncy,  it  became  more  mazy  and  voluptuous ;  and  finally,  as 
that  is  the  sweetest  song  that  ends  Mrith  a  long  decadence,  it 
was  so  concluded  as  to  soothe  the  transports  itself  had 
awakened.  Sweeping  along,  it  reached  a  point,  a  very 
climax  of  abandon  and  baaoty,  in  which  the  danoen  ap* 
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peared  to  forget  the  music  and  the  method  of  the  figure : 
then  the  eyee  of  the  king  shone  brightly,  and  the  pipe  lin- 
gered on  his  lips  forgotten ;  and  then  the  musicians  began, 
one  by  one,  to  withdraw  from  the  harmony,  and  the  dancers 
U)  vanish  singly  from  the  room,  until,  at  last,  there  was  but 
one  flute  to  bo  heard,  while  but  one  girl  remained.  Finally, 
she  also  disappeared,  and  all  grew  still  again. 

And  tho  king  sat  silent  and  listless,  surrandeTed  to  the 
enjoyment  which  was  the  object  of  the  diversion ;  yet  he 
heard  the  music  ;  yet  he  saw  the  lithe  and  palpitating  forms 
of  the  dancers  in  posture  and  motion  ;  yet  he  felt  the  awect 
influence  of  their  youth  and  grace  and  beauty,  not  aa  a 
passion,  but  rather  a  spell  full  of  the  suggestions  of  passioBt 
when  a  number  of  men  came  noiwleasly  in,  and,  kneeling, 
saluted  him.  Their  costume  was  that  of  priests,  and  each 
of  them  carried  an  instrument  of  music  fashioned  somewhat 
like  a  Hebrew  lyre. 

*'  Ah,  my  ninstrels,  my  minstrels ! "  he  said,  his  &oe 
flushing  with  pleasure.  '*  Welcome  in  the  streets,  welcome 
in  the  camp,  welcome  in  the  palace,  also !  What  have  you 
to^nightt" 

"  When  last  we  were  admitted  to  your  presence,  O  king, 
you  bade  us  compose  hymns  to  the  god  Quetzal'  —  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  remember." 

'*  We  pray  you  not  to  think  ill  of  your  slaves  if  we  say 
that  the  verses  which  come  unbidden  are  the  best ;  no  song 
of  the  bird's  so  beautiful  as  the  one  it  sings  when  its  heart 
is  full." 

The  mounrch  sat  up. 

**  Nay,  I  did  not  command.  I  know  something  of  the  spirit 
of  |ioetry.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  driven  by  the  will,  like  a 
canoe  by  a  strong  arm  ;  neither  is  it  a  slave,  to  come  or  go 
at  a  signal  I  bid  my  warriors  march  ;  I  order  the  sacri- 
fioe ;  but  the  lays  of  my  minstrels  have  ever  been  of  their 
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free  will.  Leave  me  now.  To  you  are  my  gaidem  and  pal- 
aeee.  I  wanant  the  verses  you  have  are  good  ;  but  go  ask 
your  hearts  for  better." 

They  retired  with  their  faces  toward  him  until  hidden 
behind  the  tapestry. 

"  I  love  a  song,  uncles,"  continued  the  king  ;  "  I  love  a 
hymn  to  the  gods,  and  a  story  of  battle  chanted  in  a  deep 
voice.  In  the  halls  of  the  Sun  every  muI  is  a  minstrel,  and 
every  tale  a  song.  But  let  them  go ;  it  is  well  enough.  I 
promised  Itzlil',  the  Tezcucan,  to  give  him  audience  to-night, 
^ie  comes  to  tiie  palace  but  sokluiu,  and  he  has  not  asked  s 
favor  since  I  settled  his  quarrel  with  the  lord  Cacama.  Send 
one  to  see  if  he  is  now  at  the  door.'* 

Thereupon  he  fell  to  reflecting  anrl  smoking ;  and  when 
next  he  spoke,  it  was  frOm  the  midst  of  an  aromatic  cloud. 

"  I  loved  the  wise  'Hualpilli  ;  for  his  sske,  I  would  have 
his  children  happy.  He  was  a  lover  of  peace,  and  gave 
more  to  policy  than  to  war.  It  were  grievous  to  let  his 
city  be  disturbed  by  feuds  and  fighting  men  ;  therefore  I 
gave  it  to  the  eldest  son.  Flis  claim  was  best ;  and,  besides, 
be  has  the  friendly  heart  to  serve  me.  Still  —  stilL  I  wish 
there  had  been  two  Tezcucos." 

"  There  was  but  one  voice  about  the  jtidgroent  in  Teicuco, 

0  king  ;  the  citixens  all  said  it  was  ju5t." 

*'  And  they  would  have  said  the  same  if  1  liad  given  them 
Izthr.     I  know  the  knaves,  uncle.     It  was  not  their  applause 

1  cared  for  ,  but,  you  see,  in  gaining  a  servant,  I  lost  one, 
Irtlir  is  a  warrior.  Had  he  the  will,  he  could  serve  me  in 
the  field  as  well  as  his  brother  in  tlio  c(mncil.  I  must  attach 
him  to  me.  A  strong  arm  is  pleasant  to  lean  on  ;  it  is  b^ter 
than  a  staff." 

Addressing  himself  to  the  pipe  again,  he  sat  smoking,  and 
moodily  observing  the  vapor  vanish  above  him.  There  was 
Mkoee  until  Utlil'  was  «ahared  in. 
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The  cacique  was  still  suffering  from  his  wounds.  His  step 
was  feeble,  so  that  his  obeisance  was  stopped  by  the  monarch 
himself 

"  Let  the  salutation  go,  my  lord  IztliF.  Your  courage  has 
cost  you  much.  I  remember  you  are  the  son  of  my  old  friend, 
and  bid  you  welcome." 

"  The  Tlascalans  are  good  warriors,"  said  the  Tescucan, 
coldly. 

"And  for  that  reason  better  victims,"  added  the  king, 
quickly.  "  By  the  Sun,  I  know  not  what  we  would  do  with- 
out  them.     Their  hills  supply  our  temples." 

**  And  I,  good  king — I  am  but  a  warrior.  My  heart  is  not 
softened  by  things  pertaining  to  religion*  Enough  for  me  to 
worship  the  gods." 

*'  Then  you  are  not  a  student  t " 

"  I  never  Rtudied  in  the  academies." 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  king,  with  a  low  laugh.  "  You 
cannot  name  as  many  stars  as  enemies  whom  you  have  slain. 
No  matter.  I  have  places  for  such  scholars.  Have  you 
commanded  an  aniiy  1  ** 

**  It  pleased  you  to  give  me  that  confidence.  I  led  luy 
companies  within  the  Tlascalan  wall,  and  came  back  with 
ea|»tive."4  " 

**  I  n»cnllec't  now.  Hut  a.s  most  •;o<k1  warrioi-s  are  modest, 
my  sou,  1  will  not  tell  you  wliat  the  chiefs  said  of  your  con- 
duct ;  you  would  blush  —  " 

Iztlil'  started. 

"  Content  you,  rontent  you  ;  your  blush  would  not  be  for 
«hame.** 

There  was  a  pause,  which  the  king  gave  to  his  pipe.  Sud- 
denly he  said,  ''There  have  l)een  tongues  busy  with  your 
fiune,  my  son.  I  have  heard  you  were  greatly  dissatisfied 
because  I  gave  your  father's  city  to  your  elder  brother.  But 
I  consider  that  men  are  never  without  detractors,  and  I  caa* 
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not  (oTgei  that  you  have  perilled  your  life  for  the  god& 
Actiona  I  accept  as  the  proofs  of  will.  If  the  &vor  that 
brought  you  here  be  reasonable,  it  is  yours  for  the  asking.  I 
have  the  wish  to  serve  you." 

"  I  am  not  surprised  tliat  I  have  enemies,"  said  Izilil', 
calmly.  **  I  will  abuse  no  one  on  that  account ;  for  I  am  an 
enemy,  and  can  foigive  in  others  what  I  deem  virtue  in  my- 
mH  But  it  moves  me  greatly,  O  king,  that  my  enemies 
tbould  steal  into  your  palace,  and,  in  my  absence,  wrong  me 
in  your  opinion.  But  pardon  me ;  I  did  not  come  to  defend 
iny»elf  — " 

"  You  have  taken  my  words  in  an  evil  sense,"  interposed 
the  king,  with  an  impatient  gesture. 

Or  to  conceal  the  truth,"  the  Tezcucan  continued. 
There  is  kingly  blood  in  me,  and  I  dare  speak  as  my 
father's  son.  So  if  they  said  merely  that  I  was  diMitisliad 
with  your  judgment,  they  said  truly." 

Montezuma  frowned. 

"  I  intend  my  word^i  to  be  respectful,  most  mighty  king. 
A  common  wisdom  teaches  us  to  respect  the  brave  man  and 
dread  the  coward.  And  there  is  not  in  your  garden  a  flow«;r 
as  beautiful,  nor  in  your  power  a  privilege  as  precious,  as  free 
speech  ;  and  it  would  sound  ill  of  one  so  great  and  secure  as 
my  father's  friend  if  he  permitted  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
farmer's  hut  what  he  forbade  in  his  palace.  I  spoke  of  dia- 
vatis&ction  ;  but  think  not  it  was  because  you  gave  Taseuoo 
to  my  brother,  and  to  me  the  bare  hills  that  have  scarcely 
herbage  enough  for  a  wolf  covert.  I  am  less  a  prince  than  a 
warrior ;  all  places  are  alike  to  me  ;  the  earth  affords  me 
royal  slumber,  wliile  no  jewelled  canopy  is  equal  to  the  staixed 
heavens  ;  and  as  there  is  a  weakness  in  pleasant  memoiiea,  I 
have  none.  To  such  as  I  am,  O  king,  what  matters  a  barren 
hill  or  a  proud  palace  t  1  murmured,  nay,  I  did  mora,  h^- 
aaoae,  in  judging  my  quarrel,  you  ovaithrew  the  indapeu- 
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denoe  of  my  country.  When  ray  father  visited  you  from 
acrooB  the  lake,  he  was  not  accustomed  to  stand  befon  you, 
or  hide  his  kingly  robes  beneath  a  slave's  garb." 

Montezuma  half  started  from  his  seat.  *'  Holy  gods )  Is 
rebellion  so  bold  t " 

"  I  meant  no  disrespect,  great  king.  I  only  sought  to 
justify  myself,  and  in  your  royal  presence  say  what  I  have 
thought  while  fighting  under  your  banner.  But,  without 
more  abuse  of  your  patience,  I  will  to  my  purpose,  especially 
as  I  came  for  peace  and  friendship. " 

**  The  son  of  my  iriend  foigetd  that  I  have  ways  to  maks 
peace  without  treating  for  it,"  said  the  king. 

The  Tezcucan  smothered  an  angry  reply. 

**  By  service  done,  I  have  shown  a  disposition  to  serre  you, 
O  king.  Very  soon  every  warrior  will  be  needed.  A  throne 
may  be  laid  amid  hymns  and  priestly  prayers,  yet  havs  no 
strength  ;  to  endure,  it  must  rest  upon  the  allegiance  of  love. 
Though  I  have  spoken  unpleasant  words,  I  came  to  ask  that, 
by  a  simple  boon,  you  give  me  cause  to  love.  I  have  re- 
flected that  I,  too,  am  of  royal  blood,  and,  as  the  son  of  a 
king,  may  lead  your  armies,  and  look  fur  alliance  in  your 
house.  By  marriage,  O  king,  I  desire,  come  good  or  evil,  to 
link  my  fortune  to  yours." 

Montezuma's  countenance  was  stolid  ;  no  eye  could  have 
detected  upon  it  so  much  as  surprise.  He  quietly  asked, 
•«  Which  of  my  daughters  has  found  favor  in  your  eyes!" 

"They  ars  all  beautiful,  but  only  one  of  them  is  fitted  for 
a  wmrrior^s  wife." 

"Tdat" 

IsUil' bowed. 

**  She  is  dear  to  me,"  said  the  king,  softly,  '*  dearer  than  a 
city ;  she  is  holy  as  a  temple,  and  lovelier  than  the  morning ; 
her  voioe  is  sweet  as  the  summer  wind,  and  her  presence  at 
the  wimmsr  iteeUl     Have  you  spoken  to  her  of  this  thing  t " 
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'^  lo^e  her,  so  that  her  love  is  nothing  to  me.  Her 
feelings  are  her  own,  hut  she  is  yours ;  and  you  are  more 
powerful  to  give  than  she  to  withhold." 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  monarch,  after  a  little  thought; 
"  in  my  realm  there  are  none  of  better  quality  than  the  chil- 
dren of  'Hualpilli,  —  none  firom  whom  such  demand  is  as 
proper.  Yet  it  is  worthy  deliberation.  It  is  true,  I  have 
the  power  to  bestow,  but  there  are  others  who  have  the  right 
to  be  consulted.  I  study  the  happiness  of  my  people,  and 
it  were  unnatural  if  I  cared  less  for  that  of  my  children. 
So  leave  me  now,  but  take  with  you,  brave  prince,  the  assur- 
ance that  I  am  Mendly  to  your  suit.  The  gods  go  with 
you ! " 

And  Iztlil*,  after  a  low  obeisance,  withdrew ;  and  then  the 
overture  was  fully  discussed.  Montezuma  spoke  freely,  wel- 
coming the  opportunity  of  securing  the  bold,  free-spoken 
cacique,  and  seeing  in  the  demand  only  a  question  of  policy. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  ancients  made  no  opposition ; 
they  could  see  no  danger  in  the  alliance,  and  had  no  care  for 
the  parties.     It  was  policy. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  BANISHMENT  OF  OUATAMOZIN. 

THE  palace  of  Montezuma  was  regarded  as  of  very  great 
sanctity,  so  that  his  household,  its  economy,  and  the 
exact  relation  its  members  bore  to  each  other  were  mysteries 
to  the  public  From  the  best  information,  however,  it  would 
seem  that  he  had  two  lawful  and  acknowledged  wives,  the 
queens  Tecalco  and  Acatlan.*  who,  with  their  framlies,  oocu- 

*  ThM6%re  tht  proper  namei  of  tht  qiie«Di.     M8S  of  Mnfioz.     Ako^ 
Mto  to  Pratoott,  Conq.  of  Mtxioo,  VoL  IL,  p.  tffl. 
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pied  spacious  apartments  secure  from  intrusion.  They  were 
good-looking,  middle-aged  women,  whom  the  monarch  hon- 
ored with  the  highest  respect  and  confidence.  Bj  the  fiist 
one,  he  had  a  son  and  daughter;  by  the  second,  two 
daughters. 

"  Help  me,  Acatlan !  I  appeal  to  your  friendship,  to 
the  love  you  bear  your  children,  —  help  me  in  my  trouble.** 
So  the  queen  Tecalco  prayed  the  queen  Acatlan  in  the  palace 
the  morning  after  the  audience  given  the  Tezcucan  by  the 
Xing. 

The  two  were  sitting  in  a  room  furnished  with  some  taste, 
rhrough  the  great  windows,  shaded  by  purple  curtains, 
streamed  the  fresh  breath  of  the  early  day.  There  were 
female  slaves  around  them  in  waiting ;  while  a  boy  nearly 
grown,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  apartment,  was  pitching 
the  golden  balls  in  lotoloque.  This  was  prince  lo',  the 
brother  of  Tula,  and  son  of  Tecalco. 

*'  What  is  the  trouble  1     Wliat  can  I  do  t "  asked  AcatUn. 

"  Listen  to  mo,"  said  Tocalco.  *'  The  king  has  just  gone. 
He  came  in  better  iuoo<i  than  usual,  and  talked  pleasantly. 
Something  had  hapi>ened ;  some  point  of  policy  had  been 
gained.  Nowadays,  you  know,  he  talks  and  thinks  of  noth- 
ing but  policy  ;  formerly  it  wa8  all  of  war.  We  cannot 
deny,  Acatlan,  that  he  is  much  changed.  Well,  he  played 
a  game  with  Io\  then  sat  down,  saying  he  had  news  which 
he  thought  would  please  me.  You  will  hardly  believe  it, 
but  he  said  that  Iztlil',  the  proud  Tezcucan,  asked  Tula  in 
marriage  last  night.  Think  of  it!  Tula,  my  blossom,  my 
soul !  and  to  that  vile  cacique  !  " 

"Well,  he  is  brave,  and  the  son  of  'Hualpilli,"  said 
Acatlan. 

"  What !  You  ! "  said  Tecalco,  despairingly.  *'  Do  you, 
t'M,  turn  against  me  t  I  do  not  like  him,  and  would  not  if 
ho  were  the  son  of  a  god.     Tula  hates  him  1 " 
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"  I  will  not  turn  against  you,  Tecalco.     Be  calmer,  and 
tell  me  what  more  the  king  said.'' 

**  I  told  him  I  was  surprised,  but  not  glad  to  hear  the 
news.  He  frowned,  and  paced  the  floor,  now  here,  now 
there.  I  was  frightened,  but  could  bear  his  anger  better 
than  the  idea  of  ray  Tula,  so  good,  so  beautiful,  the  wife  of 
the  base  Tezcucan.  He  said  the  marriage  must  go  on  ;  it 
was  required  by  policy,  and  would  help  quiet  the  Empire, 
which  was  never  so  threatened.  You  will  hardly  believe  I 
ventured  to  tell  hira  that  it  should  not  be,  as  Tula  was 
already  contracted  to  Guatamozin.  I  supposed  that  an- 
nouncement would  quiet  the  matter,  but  it  only  enraged 
him ;  ho  spoke  bitterly  of  the  'tzin.  I  could  scarcely  believe 
my  ears.  He  used  to  love  him.  What  has  happened  to 
change  his  fi^eling  ?  " 

Acatlan  thrummed  her  pretty  mouth  with  her  fingers,  and 
thought  awhile. 

**  Yes,  I  have  heard  some  stories  about  the  'tzin  —  " 

**  Indeed  !  "  said  Tecalco,  opening  her  eyes, 

"  Ho  too  has  changed,  as  you  may  have  observed,"  con- 
tinued Acatlan.  "  He  used  to  be  gay  and  talkative,  fond  of 
company,  and  dance ;  latterly,  he  stays  at  home,  and  when 
abroad,  mopes,  and  is  silent ;  while  we  all  know  that  no 
great  private  or  public  misfortune  has  happened  him.  The 
king  appears  to  have  noticed  it.  And,  my  dear  sister,"  — 
the  queen  lowered  her  voice  to  a  confidential  whisper, — 
*'  they  say  the  'tzin  aspires  to  the  throne." 

"What!  Do  you  believe  iti  Does  the  king?"  cried 
Tecalco,  more  in  anger  than  surprise. 

'*  I  believe  nothing  yet,  though  there  are  some  grounds 
for  his  accusers  to  go  upon.  They  say  he  entertains  at  his 
palace  near  Iztapalapan  none  but  men  of  the  army,  and  that 
while  in  Tenochtitlan,  he  studies  the  favor  of  the  people,  and 
uses  his  wealth  to  win  popularity  with  all  classes.     Indeed, 

6  o 
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Tecaloo,  tomahow  th«  king  learned  that,  on  the  day  of  the 
celebration  of  Quetzal',  the  'tnn  was  engaged  in  a  dixeet 
conflpiracy  against  him." 

"It  is  false,  Acatlan,  it  is  fidae!  The  king  has  not  a 
more  fiuthfol  subject  I  know  the  'tzin.  He  is  worth  a 
thousand  of  the  Tescucan,  who  is  himself  the  tiaitor.**  And 
the  vexed  queen  beat  the  floor  with  her  sandalled  foot. 

"  As  to  that,  Tecalco,  I  know  nothing.  But  what  more 
from  the  kingt" 

"  He  told  me  that  Tula  should  never  marry  the  'tan ;  he 
would  use  all  his  power  against  it ;  he  would  banish  him 
from  the  city  first  And  his  rage  increased  until,  finally,  he 
swore  by  the  gods  he  would  order  a  banquet,  and,  in  prea- 
ence  of  all  the  lords  of  the  Empire,  publicly  betroth  Tula  and 
the  Tezcupan.  He  said  he  would  do  anything  the  safety  of 
the  throne  and  the  gods  required  of  him.  He  never  was  so 
angry.  And  that,  O  Acatlan,  my  sister,  that  is  my  trouble. 
How  can  I  save  my  child  from  such  a  horrid  betrothal  t " 

Acatlan  shook  her  head  gloomily.  "  The  king  brooks  de- 
feat better  than  opposition.  We  would  not  be  safe  to  do 
anything  openly.  I  acknowledge  myself  afraid,  and  unable 
to  advise  you." 

Tecalco  burst  into  tears,  and  wrung  her  hands,  overcome 
by  fear  and  rage.  To'  then  left  his  game,  and  came  to  her 
He  was  not  handsome,  being  too  large  for  his  years,  and  un 
graceful ;  this  tendency  to  homeliness  was  increased  by  thf 
smallness  of  lus  face  and  head  :  the  features  were  actuallv 
childish. 

"  Say  no  mom,  mother,"  he  said,  tears  standing  in  hif 
eyes,  as  if  to  prove  his  sympathy  and  kindliness.  "  You 
know  it  would  be  better  to  play  with  the  tigers  than  stir  the 
king  to  anger." 

"Ah,  lo',  what  shay  I  dot  I  always  heard  you  speak 
well  of  the  'tan.     You  loved  him  once." 
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''Audi  love  him  jet" 

Teoaloo  wm  Imb  pacified  tbAn  erer. 

**  Whit  would  I  not  give  to  know  who  set  the  king  eo 
•gainst  him  ?  Upon  the  traitor  be  the  harm  there  ia  in  a 
mother^B  eurae !  If  my  child  must  be  sacrificed,  let  it  be  by 
a  prieat,  and  as  a  victim  to  the  itoda." 

^Do  not  speak  so.  Be  wise,  Tecalco.  Recollect  coeh 
MffTowa  belong  to  our  r^nk." 

**  Our  raiik,  Acatlan  !  I  can  forget  it  sooner  than  that  I 
am  a  mother !  O,  you  do  not  know  how  long  I  have 
mined  the  idea  of  wedding  Tula  to  the  'tzin  !  Since  their 
ehildhood  I  have  prayed,  plotted,  and  hoped  for  it  With 
what  pride  I  have  seen  them  grow  up,  —  he  so  bmve,  gener- 
ous, and  princely,  she  so  staid  and  beautiful !  I  have  never 
allowed  her  to  think  of  other  destiny  :  the  gods  made  them 
for  each  other." 

"  Mother,-  said  lo',  thoughtfully,  "  I  have  heard  you  say 
that  Guatamodii  was  wise.  ^Vhy  not  send  him  word  of 
what  has  happened,  and  put  our  truist  in  him  i " 

The  poor  queen  cangiit  at  the  suggestion  eageriy  ;  for  with 
a  promise  of  aid,  at  the  same  time  it  relieved  her  of  responsi- 
biUty,  of  all  burthens  the  most  dreadful  to  a  woman.  And 
Acatlan,  really  desirous  of  helping  her  friend,  but  at  a 
k)ss  for  a  plan,  and  terrified  by  the  idea  of  the  monarch's 
wrath  incurred,  wondered  they  had  not  thought  of  the  pro- 
posal sooner,  and  urged  the  'tzin's  right  to  be  informed  of 
the  occurrence. 

''There  must  be  secrecy,  Tecalco.  The  king  must  never 
know  us  as  traitors  :  that  would  be  our  ruin." 

"  There  ahall  be  no  danger ;  I  can  go  myseilV  said  lo' 
-'  It  b  long  since  I  was  at  Iitapalapan,  and  they  say  the  'tan 
baa  such  beautiful  gardena.     I  want  to  jee  the  three  kings 
wbo  hold  torchea  in  his  .^;   I  want  to  try  a  bow  wii^ 
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After  some  entreaty,  Tecalco  assented.  She  required  him, 
however,  to  put  on  a  costume  less  likely  to  attract  attention, 
and  take  some  other  than  a  royal  canoe  across  the  lake. 
Half  an  hour  later,  he  passed  out  of  a  garden  gate,  and,  hy 
a  circuitous  route,  hurried  to  the  canal  in  which  lay  the  ves- 
sels of  the  Iztapalapan  watermen.  He  found  one,  and  was 
bargaining  with  its  owner,  when  a  young  man  walked  briskly 
up,  and  stepped  into  a  canoe  close  by.  Something  in  the 
gay  dress  of  the  stranger  made  lo'  look  at  him  a  second 
time,  and  he  was  hardly  less  pleased  than  surprised  at  being 
addressed, — 

*'  Ho,  friend !  I  am  going  to  your  city.  Save  your  ooooay 
aad  go  with  me." 

lo'  was  confused. 

"  Come  on !  '*  the  stranger  peraiBted,  with  a  pleasant  amile. 
*'  Come  on !  I  want  company.  You  were  never  so  wel- 
come." 


The  anile  decided  the  boy.  He  set  one  foot  in  the  vessel, 
but  instantly  retreated  —  an  ocelot,  crouched  in  the  bottom, 
raised  its  round  head,  and  stared  fixedly  at  him.  The 
atranger  laughed,  and  reassured  him,  after  which  he  walked 
boldly  forward.  Then  the  canoe  swung  from  its  mooring, 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  under  the  impulsion  of  three  strong 
slaves,  went  flying  down  the  canaL  Under  bridges,  through 
incoming  flotillas,  and  past  the  great  houses  on  either  hand 
they  darted,  until  the  city  was  left  behind,  and  the  lake, 
colored  with  the  borrowed  blue  of  the  sky,  spread  out  rich 
and  billowy  before  them.  The  eyes  of  the  stranger  bright- 
eu«d  at  tlie  prospect. 

*'I  hke  this,     by  Our  Mother,  I  like  it!"  he  said,  ear 
neatly.     '*  We  have  lakes  in  Tihuanco  on  which  I  have  spent 
days  riding  wsves  and  spearing  fish ;  but  they  were  dull  to 
tbia.     See  the  stretch  of  the  water!     Look  yonder  at  the 
vi^U^fes,  aiid  IvjTb  at  the  dty  and  Chapultepec !     Ah,  that 
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jou  were  bom  in  TenochtiUan  be  proud.  There  is  no 
grander  birthplace  this  side  of  the  Sun ! " 

"  I  am  an  Aztec,"  said  lo',  moved  by  the  words. 

The  other  smiled,  and  added,  "  Whv  not  go  further,  and 
say,  '  and  son  of  the  king  t '  " 

lo'  was  startled. 

*'  Surprised  !  Good  prince,  I  am  a  hunter.  From  habit,  1 
observe  everything ;  a  track,  a  tree,  a  place,  once  seen  is  uever 
forgotten ;  and  since  I  came  to  the  city,  the  night  before  the 
combat  of  Quetzal*,  the  habit  has  not  left  me.  That  day 
you  were  seated  under  the  red  canopy,  with  the  princesses 
Tula  and  Nenetan.     So  I  came  to  know  the  king's  son.'* 

*'  Then  you  saw  the  combat  f " 

'*  And  how  brave  it  was  !  There  never  was  its  match,  — 
never  such  archery  as  the  'tzin's.  Then  the  blow  with  which 
he  killed  the  Othmi !  I  only  regretted  that  the  Tezcucan 
escaped.  I  do  not  like  him  ;  he  is  envious  and  spiteful ;  it 
would  have  been  better  had  he  fiedlen  instead  of  the  Otompan. 
You  know  Iztlil'  t " 

"  Not  to  love  him,"  said  lo'. 

*' Is  he  like  the 'tan  r* 

"  Not  at  aU." 

"  So  I  have  heard,"  said  the  hunter,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders. "  But  —  Down,  fellow  !  "  he  cried  to  the  ocelot,  whose 
approaches  discomposed  the  prince.  *'  I  was  going  to  say," 
he  resumed,  with  a  look  which,  as  an  invitation  to  confidence, 
was  irresistible,  ''that  there  is  no  reason  why  you  and  I 
should  not  be  friends.  We  are  both  going  to  see  the 
'tan  —  " 

lo'  was  again  much  confused. 

**  I  only  heard  you  say  so  to  the  waterman  on  the  landing. 
If  your  visit,  good  prince,  was  intended  as  a  secret,  you  are 
a  careless  messenger.  But  have  no  fear.  I  intend  entering 
the  'tan's  service ;  that  is,  if  he  will  take  me." 
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Is  the  'tan  ftnlisting  men  t "  aaked  lo*. 

No.  I  am  merely  weary  of  hunting.  My  fiUher  ia  a 
good  merchant  whoee  trading  life  is  too  tame  for  me.  I  loTe 
excitement.  £ven  hunting  deer  and  chasing  woItos  are  too 
tame.  I  will  now  try  war,  and  there  is  but  one  whom  I 
care  to  follow.     Together  we  will  see  and  talk  to  hinL" 

You  speak  as  if  you  were  used  to  arms.** 

My  skill  may  be  counted  nothing.  I  seek  the  senrice 
more  from  what  I  imagine  it  to  be.  The  march,  the  camp, 
the  battle,  the  taking  captives,  the  perilling  life,  when  it  is 
but  a  secondary  object,  as  it  must  be  with  every  warrior  of 
true  ambition,  all  have  charms  for  my  &ncy.  Besides,  I  am 
discontented  with  my  condition.  I  want  honor,  rank,  and 
command,  —  wealth  I  have.  Hence,  for  me,  the  army  is  the 
surest  road.  Beset  with  trials,  and  needing  a  good  heart 
and  arm,  yet  it  travels  upward,  upward,  and  that  is  all  1 
seek  to  know." 

The  wolMttf  and  enthusiasm  of  the  hunter  were  new  and 
charming  to  the  prince,  who  was  impelled  to  study  him  once 
more.  He  noticed  how  exactly  the  arms  were  rounded  ; 
that  the  neck  was  long,  muscular,  and  widened  at  the  base, 
like  the  trunk  of  an  oak ;  that  the  features,  excited  by  the 
passing  feeling,  were  noble  and  good  ;  that  the  very  earriage 
ot'  the  head  was  significant  of  aptitude  for  breve  things, 
if  not  command.  Could  the  better  gods  have  thrown  lo'  in 
such  company  for  self-comparison  t  Was  that  the  time  they 
had  chosen  to  wake  within  him  the  longings  of  mind  nat- 
ural -to  coming  manhood  t  He  felt  the  inspiration  of  an 
idea  new  to  him.  All  his  life  had  been  passed  in  the  splen- 
did monotony  of  his  father's  palace ;  he  had  been  permitted 
OMfsly  to  hear  of  war,  and  that  from  a  distance ;  of  the 
noble  pasBon  for  aims  he  knew  nothing.  Accustomed  to 
childish  wants,  with  authority  to  gntify  them,  ambition  for 
power  had  not  yet  disturbed  him.     ^t,  as  he  liataned,  it 
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WM  given  him  to  see  the  emptinees  of  his  past  life,  and 
understand  the  advantages  he  already  possessed ;  he  said 
to  himself,  *'  Am  I  not  master  of  grade  and  opi^ortunities, 
80  coveted  by  this  unknown  hunter,  and  so  far  above  his 
reach  t "  In  that  moment  the  contentment  vrhich  had  cano- 
pied his  existence,  like  a  calm  sky,  full  of  stars  and  silence 
and  peace,  was  taken  up,  and  whirled  away ;  his  spirit 
strengthened  with  a  rising  ambition  and  a  courage  royally 
descended. 

"  You  are  going  to  study  with  the  'tzin.  I  would  like  to 
be  your  comrade,"  he  said. 

"  I  accept  you,  I  give  you  my  heart ! "  replied  the 
hunter,  with  beaming  face.  **  We  will  march,  and  sleep,  and 
fight,  and  practise  together.  I  will  be  true  to  you  as  shield 
to  the  warrior.  Hereafter,  0  prince,  when  you  would  speak 
of  me,  call  me  Hualpa ;  and  if  you  would  make  me  happy, 
say  of  me,  *  He  is  my  comrade ! ' " 

The  sun  stood  high  in  the  heavens  when  they  reached 
the  landing.  Mounting  a  few  steps  that  led  from  the 
water^s  edge,  they  found  themselves  in  a  garden  rich  with 
flowers,  beautiful  trees,  running  streams,  and  trellised  sum- 
mer-houses, —  the  garden  cf  a  prince,  —  of  Guatamozin,  the 
true  hero  of  his  country. 


-•■o^Ko*- 


CHAPTER   IV. 

OUATAMOZIN    AT    HOMB. 


GUATAMOZIN  inherited  a  great  fortune,  ducal  rank, 
and  an  estate  near  Iztapalapan.  Outside  the  city, 
midst  a  garden  that  extended  for  miles  around,  stood  his 
palace,  built  in  the  prevalept  style,  one  story  high,  but  broa4 
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and  wide  enough  to  comfortably  accommodate  several  thou- 
sand men.  His  retaineni,  a  le^on  in  themaelvea,  inhabited 
it  for  the  most  part ;  and  whether  soldier,  artisan,  or  farmer, 
each  had  his  quarters,  his  exclusive  possession  as  against 
every  one  but  the  'tzin. 

The  garden  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  fruits  and  flowers.  Hundreds  of  slaves,  toiling  therr 
constantly  under  tasteful  supervision,  made  and  kept  it 
b^utiful  past  description.  Rivulets  of  pure  water,  spanned 
by  bridges  and  bordered  with  flowers,  ran  through  every 
part  over  beds  of  saiul  vl-How  iis  gold.  The  paths  (x^ 
quently  led  to  artificial  lagoons,  delightful  for  the  coolness 
that  lingered  about  them,  when  the  sun  lucked  with  his 
burning  eye  down  upon  the  valley ;  for  they  were  fringed 
with  willow  and  sycamore  trees,  all  clad  with  vines  as  with 
gannents ;  and  some  were  further  garnished  with  little 
islands,  plumed  with  palms,  and  made  attractive  by  kiosks. 
Nor  were  these  alL  Fountains  and  cascades  fllled  the  air 
with  sleepy  songs ;  orange-groves  rose  up,  testifying  to  the 
clime  they  adorned  ;  and  in  every  fNith  small  Uuies,  on 
pedestals  of  stone,  so  mingles i  religion  with  the  lovelinesn 
that  there  could  be  no  admiration  without  worship. 

lo'  and  Hualpa,  inar\'ellin^  at  ihe  beauty  they  beheld 
pursued  a  path,  strewn  with  white  sand,  and  leading  across 
the  garden,  to  tlie  palace.  A  few  armed  men  loitered  about 
the  |)ortal,  but  allowed  them  to  approach  without  question. 
From  the  antechamU^r  they  sent  their  names  to  the  *tziu, 
and  directly  the  slave  returned  vrith  word  to  lo*  to  follow 
him. 

The  study  into  which  the  prince  was  presently  shown  was 
furnished  with  severe  plainness.  An  armchair,  if  such  it 
may  be  called,  some  rude  tables  and  uncuihioned  benches, 
offered  amall  encouragement  to  idleness. 

Saudi  glitlahng  like  crushed  crystal,  t^overod  the  flooc; 
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andf  instead  of  tapestry,  the  walls  were  hung  with  maps  of 
the  Empire,  and  provinces  the  most  distant.  Several  piles 
of  MSS.,  —  the  books  of  the  Aztecs,  —  with  parchment  and 
writing-materials,  lay  on  a  table ;  and  half  concealed  amongst 
them  was  a  harp,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the  hands  of  the 
royal  minstrels. 

**  Welcome,  lo',  welcome  ! "  said  the  'tdn,  in  his  full  voice. 
**  You  have  come  at  length,  after  so  many  promises,  — . 
come  last  of  all  my  friends.  When  you  were  here  before, 
you  were  a  child,  and  I  a  boy  like  you  now.  Let  us  go  and 
talk  it  over."  And  leading  him  to  a  bench  by  a  window, 
they  sat  down. 

**  I  remember  the  visit/'  said  lo*.  "  It  was  many  years 
ago.    You  were  studying  then,  and  I  find  you  studying  yet" 

A  serious  thought  rose  to  the  'tzin's  mind,  and  his  smile 
was  clouded. 

"  You  do  not  understand  me,  lo'.  Shut  up  in  your  father's 
palace,  your  life  is  passing  too  dreamily.  The  days  with 
you  are  like  waves  of  the  lake  :  one  rolls  up,  and,  scarcely 
murmuring,  breaks  on  tlie  shore ;  another  succeeds,  —  that 
is  alL  Hear,  and  beheve  me.  He  who  would  be  wise 
must  study.  There  are  many  who  live  for  themselves,  a 
few  who  live  for  their  race.  Of  the  first  class,  no  thought 
is  required  ;  they  eat,  sleep,  are  merry,  and  die,  and  have  no 
hall  in  heaven  :  but  the  second  must  think,  toil,  and  be 
patient ;  they  must  know,  and,  if  possible,  know  everything. 
God  and  ourselves  are  the  only  sources  of  knowledge.  I 
would  not  have  you  despise  humanity,  but  all  that  is 
from  ourselves  is  soon  learned.  There  is  but  one  inex- 
haustible fountain  of  intelligence,  and  that  is  Nature,  the 
God  Supreme.  See  those  volumes ;  they  are  of  men,  full 
of  wisdom,  but  nothing  original ;  they  are  borrowed  from 
the  book  of  deity,  —  the  always-opened  book,  of  which  the 
sky  is  one  chapter,  and  earth  the  other.     Very  deep  are  the 
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lessona  of  life  and  heaven  there  taught.  I  oonfeea  to  you. 
To',  that  I  aspire  to  be  of  thoee  whoee  lives  are  void  of  self- 
ishness, who  live  for  others,  for  their  country.  Your  iather^s 
servant,  I  would  serve  him  understandingly ;  to  do  so,  1 
must  be  wise ;  and  I  cannot  be  wise  without  patient  study." 

Io*8  unpractised  mind  but  half  understood  the  philosophy 
to  which  he  listened  ;  but  when  the  'tzin  called  himself  his 
father^s  servant,  Acatlan's  words  recurred  to  the  boy. 

"  0  'tzin,"  he  said,  "  they  are  not  all  like  you,  so  good,  so 
true.  There  have  been  some  telling  strange  stories  about  you 
to  the  king.*' 

"About  met- 

"  They  say  you  want  to  be  king,**  —  the  listener's  face 
was  passive,  —  **  and  that  on  Quetzal's  day  you  were  looking 
for  opportunity  to  attack  my  father."  Still  there  was  no  sign 
of  emotion.  "  Your  staying  at  liome,  they  say,  is  but  a  pre- 
tence to  cover  your  desij^s." 

"  And  what  more,  lo'  t  " 

"  They  say  you  arc  taking  soldiers  into  your  pay  ;  that 
you  give  money,  and  practise  all  manner  of  arts,  to  become 
popular  in  Tenoc-htitlan  ;  and  tliat  your  delay  in  entering  the 
arena  on  the  day  of  the  combat  had  something  to  do  witli 
your  conspiracy." 

For  a  momont  the  noble  countenance  of  the  'tzin  was  dis- 
turbed. 

*'  A  lying  catalogue  !     But  is  that  all ) " 

"  No,"  —  and  lo's  voice  trembled,  —  "  I  am  a  secret  mes- 
senger from  the  queen  Tocalco,  my  mother.  She  hade  me 
say  to  you,  that  la^tt  night  Iztlil\  the  Tczi'uoan,  had  audience 
with  the  king,  and  asked  Tula  for  Wxa  wife." 

Guatamozin  sprang  from  hi.s  seat  more  pallid  than  ever  in 
battle. 

"  And  what  said  Montezuma  t " 

"  This  morning  he  came  to  the  queen,  my  mother,  and  told 
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ber  about  it ;  on  your  account  sbe  objected  ;  but  he  became 
angry,  spoke  haxshly  of  you,  and  swore  Tula  should  not  wed 
with  you  ;  he  would  banish  you  first." 

Through  the  silent  cell  the  'tzin  strode  gloomily  ;  the  blow 
weakened  him.  Mualox  was  wrong ;  men  cannot  make  them- 
selyes  almost  gods ;  by  having  many  ilk,  and  bearing  them 
bravely,  they  can  only  become  heroes.  After  a  long  struggle 
he  resumed  his  calmness  and  seat. 
What  more  from  the  queen  t  ** 

Only,  that  as  she  was  helpless,  she  left  everything  to 
you.     She  dares  not  oppose  the.  king." 

*'I  understand  1"  exclaimed  the  'tzin,  starting  iiom  the 
bench  again.  *'  The  Tezcucan  is  my  enemy.  Crossing  the 
lake,  night  before  the  combat,  he  told  me  he  loved  Tula,  and 
charged  me  with  designs  against  the  Empire,  and  cursed  thti 
king  and  his  crown.  Next  day  he  fought  under  my  chal- 
lenge. The  malice  of  a  mean  soul  cannot  be  allayed  by  kind- 
ness. But  for  me  the  tamanes  would  have  buried  him  with 
the  Tkscalans.  I  sent  him  to  my  house ;  my  slaves  tended 
him  ;  yet  his  hate  was  only  sharpened." 

He  paced  the  floor  to  and  firo,  speaking  vehemently. 

"The  ingrate  charges  me  with  aspiring  to  the  throne.  Judg^ 
me,  holy  gods  !  Judge  how  willingly  I  would  lay  down  my 
life  to  keep  the  crown  where  it  is  1  He  says  my  palace  has 
been  open  to  men  of  the  army.  It  was  always  so,  —  I  am  a 
warrior.  I  have  consulted  them  about  the  Empire,  but 
always  as  a  subject,  never  for  its  ilL  Such  charges  I 
laugh  at ;  but  that  I  sought  to  slay  the  king  is  too  horrible 
for  endurance.  On  the  day  of  the  combat,  about  the  time  of 
the  assemblage,  I  went  to  the  Cd  of  Quetzal'  for  blessing.  I 
saw  no  smoke  or  other  sign  of  flre  upon  the  tower.  Mualox 
was  gone,  and  I  trembled  lest  the  Are  should  be  dead.  I 
climbed  up,  and  found  only  a  few  living  embers.  There 
were  no  fagots  on  the  roo^  nor  in  the  court-yard ;  the  shrine 
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was  abandoned,  Mualoz  old.  The  desolation  appealed  to 
me.  The  god  seemed  to  claim  my  service.  I  broke  my 
spear  and  shield,  and  flung  the  fragments  into  the  urn,  then 
hastened  to  the  palace,  loaded  some  tomaiiet  with  wood,  and 
went  back  to  the  Cd.  I  was  not  too  late  there ;  but,  hurrying 
to  the  tianguei,  I  found  myself  almost  dishonored.  So  wa« 
I  kept  from  the  arena  ;  that  service  to  the  god  is  now  helpin;* 
my  enemy  as  proof  that  I  was  waiting  on  a  housetop  to  mur- 
der my  king  and  kinsman  !  Alas !  I  have  only  alaves  to  bear 
witness  to  the  holy  work  that  kept  me  on  the  tomple.  Much 
I  fear  the  gods  are  making  the  king  blind  for  his  ruin  and 
the  ruin  of  us  all  He  believes  the  strangers  on  the  coast 
are  from  the  Sun,  when  they  are  but  men.  Instead  of  war 
against  them,  he  is  thinking  of  embassies  and  presentnu  Now, 
more  than  ever,  he  needs  the  support  of  friends ;  but  he  di- 
rides  his  family  against  itself,  and  confers  fa  von  on  enemies. 
I  see  the  danger.  Unfriendly  gods  are  moving  against  us, 
not  in  the  strangers,  but  in  our  own  divisions.  Remember 
the  prophecy  of  Mualox,  *  The  race  of  Azatlan  is  ended  for- 
ever.' " 

The  speaker  stopped  his  walking,  and  his  voice  became 
low  and  tremulous. 

'*  Yet  I  love  him  ;  he  has  been  kind  ;  he  gave  me  com- 
mand ;  through  his  graciousness  I  have  dwelt  unmolested  in 
Uus  palace  of  my  fitther.  I  am  bound  to  liim  by  love  and  law. 
As  he  lias  been  my  friend,  I  will  be  his ;  when  his  peril  is 
(greatest,  I  will  be  truest  Nothing  but  ill  fitim  him  to  Ana- 
huac  can  make  me  his  enemy.  So,  so,  —  let  it  pass.  I  truiii 
the  future  to  the  gods." 

Then,  as  if  seeking  to  rid  himself  of  tliA  bitter  subject,  hv 
tamed  to  lo*.     **  Did  not  some  one  cume  with  you  t " 

The  boy  told  what  he  knew  of  Hualpa. 

**  I  take  him  to  be  do  common  fellow  ;  he  has  some  proud 
ideas.     I  think  joa  would  like 
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"  I  will  try  your  hunter,  lo*.  And  if  he  is  what  you  say 
of  him,  I  will  accept  his  service." 

And  they  went  immediately  to  the  antechamber,  where 
Hualpa  saluted  the  'tzin.  The  latter  surveyed  his  fine  person 
tpprovingly,  and  said,  "  I  am  told  you  wish  to  enter  my  ser- 
rice.     Were  you  ever  in  battle  ]  " 

The  hunter  told  his  story  with  his  wonted  modesty. 

"  Well,  the  chase  is  a  good  school  for  warriors.  It  trains 
the  thews,  teaches  patience  and  endurance,  and  sharpens  the 
«pirit's  edge.  Let  us  to  the  garden.  A  hand  to  retain 
•kill  must  continue  its  practice ;  like  a  good  memory,  it  is 
the  better  for  exeidse.  Come,  and  I  will  show  you  how  I 
keep  prepared  for  every  emergency  of  combat.''  And  so  say- 
ing, the  'tzin  led  the  visitors  out. 

They  went  to  the  garden,  followed  by  the  retainers  loung- 
ing at  the  door.  A  short  walk  brought  them  to  a  space  sur- 
rounded by  a  copse  of  orange-trees,  strewn  with  sand,  and 
broad  enough  for  a  mock  battle  :  a  few  benches  about  the 
margin  afforded  accommodation  to  spectators ;  a  stone  house 
at  the  northern  end  served  for  armory,  and  was  full  of  arms 
and  armor.  A  glance  assured  the  visitors  that  the  place  had 
been  prepared  expressly  for  training.  Soni<»  ^core  or  more 
of  warrioiB,  in  the  military  livery  of  the  'tzin,  already  occu- 
pied a  portion  of  the  field.  Upon  his  appearance  they 
quitted  their  games,  and  closed  around  him  with  respectful 
salotatieDa 

"  How  now,  my  good  Chinantlan ! "  he  said,  pleasantly. 
"  Did  I  not  award  you  a  prize  yesterday  1  There  are  few  in 
the  valley  who  can  excel  you  in  launching  the  spear." 

"  The  plume  is  mine  no  longer,"  replied  the  warrior.  "  I 
was  beaten  last  night.     The  winner,  however,  is  a  country- 


man." 


"A  countryman!      You  China; \tlans  seem  bom  to  the 
•pear.     Where  is  the  man  1 " 
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The  victor  stepped  forward,  and  drew  up  before  the 
ter,  who  regarded  his  brawny  limbs,  sinewy  neck,  and 
bold  eyes  with  undisguised  admiration ;  so  an  artist  would 
regard  a  picture  or  a  statue.  Above  the  fellow's  helm  floated 
a  plume  of  scarlet  feathers,  the  trophy  of  his  superior  skilL 

"  Get  your  spear,"  said  the  'tzin.     "  I  bring  you  a  oom- 
petitor." 

The  spear  was  brought,  an  ugly  weapon  in  any  hand.    The 
head  was  of  copper,  and  the  shaft  sixteen  feet  long.     The 
rough  ChinanUan  handled  it  with  a  loving  grip. 
"  Have  you  such  in  Tihuanco  t "  asked  Guatamoan. 
Hualpa  halanoed  the  weapon  and  laughed. 
"We  have  only  javelins,  —  mere  reeds  to  this.     XJiikn 
\o  hold  an  enemy  at  bay,  I  hardly  know  its  use.     Certainly, 
it  is  not  for  casting." 

"  Set  the  mark,  men.  Wo  will  give  the  stranger  a  leeson. 
iSet  it  to  the  farthest  throw.** 

A  pine  picket  was  then  set  up  a  hundred  feet  away,  pre- 
senting a  target  of  the  height  and  breadth  of  a  man,  to 
\which  a  shield  was  bolted  breast-high  from  the  sand. 
•»    **  Now  give  the  Chinantlan  room ! " 

The  wearer  of  the  plume  took  his  place ;  advancing  one 
foot,  he  lifted  the  spear  above  his  head  with  the  right  hand, 
poised  it  a  moment,  then  hurled  it  from  him,  and  struck  the 
picket  a  palm's  breadth  below  the  shield. 

"  Out,  out ! "  cried  the  'tzin.  **  Bring  me  the  spear ;  I 
have  a  mind  to  wear  the  plume  myself." 

When  it  was  brought  him,  he  cast  it  lightly  as  a  child 
would  toss  a  weod  ;  yet  the  ]>oint  drove  clanging  through  the 
biazen  base  of  the  shield,  and  into  the  picket  behind.  Amid 
the  applause  of  the  sturdy  warriors  he  said  to  Hualpa,  — 

"  Get  ready  ;  the  hunter  must  do  something  for  the  hoDoi 
of  bis  native  hills." 

I  oanjBoi  use  a  spear  in  competition  with 
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said  Hualpa^  with  brightening  eyes ;  "  but  if  he  will  have 
brought  a  javelin,  a  good  comely  weapon,  I  will  show  him 
my  practice." 

A  slender-shafted  missile,  about  half  the  length  of  the 
spear,  was  produced  from  tho  armorv,  and  examined  care- 
fully. 

''  See,  good  'tzin,  it  is  not  true.     Let  me  have  another.'* 

The  next  one  was  to  his  satisfaction. 

''  Now,"  he  said,  *'  set  the  target  thrice  a  hundred  feol 
away.  If  the  dainty  living  of  Xoli  have  not  weakened  my 
ann,  I  will  at  least  strike  yon  shield." 

The  bystanders  looked  at  each  other  wonderingly,  and  the 
'tan  was  pleased.  He  had  not  lost  a  word  or  a  motion  of 
Hualpa's.  The  feat  undertaken  was  difficult  and  but  seldom 
achieved  successfully  ;  but  the  aspirant  was  confident,  and 
lie  manifested  the  will  to  which  all  achievable  things  are 
possible. 

The  target  was  reset,  and  the  Tihuancan  took  the  stand. 
Resting  the  shaft  on  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  he  placed  the 
fingers  of  his  right  against  the  butt,  and  drew  the  graceful 
weapon  arm-length  backward.  It  described  an  arc  in  the 
air,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  fell  in  the  shield  a  little 
left  of  the  centre. 

''Tell  me,  Hualpa,"  said  Guatamozin,  ''are  there  more 
hunters  in  Tihuanco  who  can  do  such  a  deed  ?  I  will  have 
you  bring  them  to  me." 

The  Tihuancan  lowered  his  eyes.  "  I  grieve  to  say,  good 
^tzin,  that  I  know  of  none.  I  excelled  them  all.  But  I  can 
promise  that  in  my  native  province  there  are  hundreds  braver 
than  I,  ready  to  serve  you  to  the  death." 

"  Well,  it  is  enough.  I  intended  to  try  you  further,  and 
with  other  weapons,  but  not  now.  He  who  can  so  wield  a 
javelin  must  >^now  to  bend  a  bow  and  strike  with  a  uia^wo' 
kwUl,     I  accept  your  service.     Let  us  to  the  palace." 
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Hualpa  thrilled  with  delight.  Already  he  felt  himself  in 
the  warrior^s  path,  with  a  glory  won.  All  his  dreams  were 
about  to  be  realized.  In  respectful  silence  he  followed  Guata- 
mozin,  and  as  they  reached  the  portal  steps,  lo'  touched  his 
arm  : 

**  Remember  our  compact  on  the  lake,"  he  whispered. 

The  hunter  pat  his  arm  lovingly  about  the  prince,  and  so 
they  entered  the  house.  And  that  day  Fate  wove  a  brother 
hood  of  three  hearts  which  was  broken  only  by  death. 


CHAPTER  V. 


NIGHT   AT  THK   CHALCAN*8. 


TEIE  same  day,  in  the  evening,  XoU  lay  on  a  lounge  bj 
the  fountain  under  his  portica  His  position  gave 
him  the  range  of  the  rooms,  which  glowed  like  day,  and 
resounded  with  life.  He  could  even  distinguish  the  occu|)a- 
tions  of  some  of  his  guests.  In  fair  view  a  group  was  lis- 
tening to  a  minstrel  ;  beyond  them  he  occasionally  caught 
sight  of  girls  dancing; ;  and  every  moment  peals  of  laughter 
floated  out  from  the  chambers  of  play.  A  number  of  per 
sons,  whose  arms  and  attire  published  them  of  the  nobler 
class,  sat  around  the  Chalcan  in  the  screen  of  the  curtains, 
conversing,  or  listlessly  gazing  out  on  the  square. 

Grsdually  Xoli's  revery  became  more  dreamy  ;  tiloep  stole 
upon  his  sen-sca,  and  shut  out  the  lullaby  of  the  fountain, 
and  drowned  the  influence  of  his  euintu.  His  patn>ns  after 
a  while  disappeared,  and  the  watchers  on  the  temples  told  the 
passing  time  without  awakening  him.  Very  happy  was  the 
Chalcan. 

The  slumber  was  yet  strong  upon  him,  when  an  old  man 
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and  a  girl  came  to  the  portico.  The  former,  decrepit  and 
ragged,  seated  himaelf  on  the  step.  Scanty  hair  hung  in 
white  locks  over  his  face  ;  and  grasping  a  staff,  he  rested  his 
head  wearily  upon  his  hands,  and  talked  to  himself. 

The  girl  approached  the  Chalcan  with  the  muffled  tread  of 
fear.  She  was  clad  in  the  usual  dress  oi  her  class,  —  a 
white  chemise,  with  several  skirts  short  and  embroidered,  over 
which,  after  being  crossed  at  the  throat,  a  red  scarf  dropped 
its  tasseled  ends  nearly  to  her  heels.  The  neatness  of  the 
garments  more  than  o£&et  their  cheapness.  Above  her  fore- 
head, in  the  fillet  that  held  the  mass  of  black  hair  off  her  face, 
leaving  it  fully  exposed,  there  was  the  gleam  of  a  common 
jewel ;  otherwise  she  was  without  ornament.  In  all  beauty 
there  is  —  nay,  must  be  —  an  idea ;  so  that  a  countenance 
to  be  handsome  even,  must  in  some  way  at  sight  quicken  a 
sentiment  or  stir  a  memory  in  the  beholder.  It  was  so  here. 
To  look  at  the  old  man's  guardian  was  to  know  that  she  had 
a  sorrow  to  tell,  and  to  pity  her  before  it  was  told ;  to  be 
sure  that  under  her  tremulous  anxiety  there  was  a  darksome 
ftory  and  an  extraordinary  purpose,  the  signs  of  which,  too 
fine  for  the  materialism  of  words,^but  plain  to  the  sympa- 
thetic inner  consciousness,  lurked  in  the  comers  of  her 
mouth,  looked  from  her  great  black  eyes,  and  blent  with 
every  action. 

Gliding  over  the  marble,  she  stopped  behind  the  sleeper, 
and  spoke,  without  awakening  him ;  her  voice  was  too 
like  the  murmur  of  the  fountain.  Frightened  at  the 
words,  low  as  they  were,  she  hesitated;  but  a  look  at 
the  old  man  reassured  her,  and  she  called  again.  Xoli 
started. 

**  How  now,  mistress !  "  he  said,  angrily,  reaching  for  her 
hand. 

''  I  want  to  see  Xoli,  the  Chalcan,"  she  replied,  escaping 
his  touch. 
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' '  What  have  70a  to  do  with  him  t " 

He  sat  ap,  and  looked  at  her  in  wonder. 

"  What  have  70a  to  do  with  him  t  **  he  repeated,  in  a 
kindlier  tone. 

Her  face  kindled  with  a  audden  intelligence.  "  Xoli ! 
The  goda  be  praised !  And  their  blessing  on  jou^  if  70U 
will  do  a  kind  deed  for  a  conntiTman ! " 

"Well  1  Bat  what  beggar  is  that!  Came  he  with 
7our 

**  It  is  of  him  I  would  speak.  Hear  me  I "  she  asked, 
drawing  near  him  again.  **  He  is  poor,  but  a  Chalcan.  If 
70U  have  memory  of  the  city  of  yonr  birth,  be  merciful  ti 
his  child." 

*<His  child!  Who!  Na7,  it  is  a  beggar^s  tale!  Ha 
fellow !  How  many  times  have  I  driven  you  away  already ! 
How  dare  you  return  !  " 

Slowly  the  old  man  raised  his  head  from  his  staff^  and 
turned  his  Oeice  to  the  speaker ;  there  was  no  light  there :  he 
was  blind! 

"  By  the  holy  fires,  no  trick  this  !  Say  on,  girl  He  is  a 
Chalcan,  you  said." 

**  A  countryman  of  yours,"  —  and  her  tears  feU  fast  **  A 
hut  is  standing  where  the  causeway  leads  from  Chaloo  to 
Ixtapalapan  ;  it  is  my  father^s.  Ho  was  happy  under  its 
roof;  for,  though  blind  and  poor,  he  could  hear  my  mother's 
voice,  which  was  the  kindliest  thing  on  earth  to  him.  But 
Our  Mother  called  her  on  the  coming  of  a  bright  morning, 
and  since  then  he  has  asked  for  bread,  when  I  had  not  a 
tuna  *  to  give  him.  0  Xoli  I  did  you  but  know  what  it 
is  to  ask  for  bread,  when  there  is  none !  I  am  his  child, 
and  can  think  of  but  one  way  to  quiet  his  ciy.''  And  she 
paused,  looking  in  his  face  for  encouragement. 

"  Tell  me  your  name,  girl ;  teU   me  your  name,  then 
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go  on,"  he   said,  with   a  trembling  lip,  for  hifl  Kml   was 
rlever. 

At  that  instant  the  old  man  moaned  quenilously,  "  Yeteve, 
Yeteve  ! " 

She  went,  and  clasped  his  neck,  and  spoke  to  him  sooth- 
ingly. Xoli's  eyes  became  humid ;  down  in  the  depths  of 
his  heart  an  emotion  grew  strangely  warm. 

"  Yeteve,  Yeteve  !  "  he  repeated,  musingly,  thinking  the 
syllables  soft  and  pretty.  ''  Come  ;  stand  here  again, 
Yeteve,"  said  he,  aloud,  when  the  dotard  was  pacified. 
"  He  wants  bread,  you  say  :  how  would  you  supply  him  1 " 

"You  are  rich.  You  want  many  slaves;  and  the  law 
permits  the  poor  to  sell  themselves.*  I  would  be  your 
slave,  —  asking  no  price,  except  that  you  give  the  beggu 
bread" 

''  A  slave  !  Sell  yourself ! "  he  cried,  in  dismay.  "  A 
slave !  Why,  you  are  beautiful,  Yeteve,  and  have  not  be- 
thought yourself  that  some  day  the  gods  may  want  you  for 
a  victim." 

She  was  silent. 

''  What  can  you  do  1  Dance  t  Sing  t  Can  you  weave  soft 
veils  and  embroider  golden  flowers,  like  ladies  in  the  pal- 
aces 1  If  you  can,  no  slave  in  Anahuac  will  be  so  peerless  ; 
the  lords  will  bid  more  cocoa  than  you  can  carry ;  you  will 
be  rich." 

"  If  so,  then  can  I  do  all  you  have  said." 

And  she  ran,  and  embraced  the  old  man,  saying, ''  Patience, 
patience !  In  a  little  while  we  will  have  bread,  and  be 
rich.  Yes,"  she  continued,  returning  to  the  Chalcan,  "  they 
taught  me  in  the  teocaUis,  where  they  would  have  had  me  as 
priestess." 

"  It  is  good  to  be  a  priestess,  Yeteve ;  you  should  have 
stayed  there." 

*  PrMeott,  Oonq.  of  Mexico. 
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"  But  I  did  80  love  the  little  hut  by  the  causeway.  And 
I  loved  the  beggar,  and  they  let  me  go." 

**  And  now  you  wish  to  sell  yourself  t  I  want  slaves,  but 
4iot  such  as  you,  Yeteve.  I  want  those  who  can  work,  — 
slaves  whom  the  lash  will  hurt,  but  not  kilL  Besides,  you 
are  worth  more  cocoa  than  I  can  spare.  Keep  back  yout 
tears.  I  will  do  better  than  buy  you  myself!.  I  will  seK 
you,  and  to-night  Here  in  my  house  you  shall  dance  fo» 
the  bidders.  I  know  them  all  He  shall  be  brave  and  rich 
and  clever  who  buys,  —  clever  and  brave,  and  the  owner  of 
a  palace,  full  of  bread  for  the  beggar,  and  love  for  Yeteve." 

Clapping  his  hands,  a  slave  appeared  at  the  door. 

**  Take  yon  beggar,  and  give  him  to  eat.  Lead  him,  —  he 
is  blind.     Come,  child,  follow  me." 

He  summoned  his  servants,  and  bade  them  publish  the 
sale  in  every  apartment ;  then  he  led  the  girl  to  the  hall 
used  for  the  exhibition  of  his  own  dancing-girls.  It  was 
roomy  and  finely  lighted  ;  the  floor  was  of  polished  marble ; 
a  blue  drop-curtain  extended  across  the  northern  end,  in 
front  of  which  won*  n)ws  of  stools,  handsomely  cushioned, 
for  spectators.  Music,  measured  for  the  dance,  greeted  the 
poor  priestess,  and  liad  a  magical  effect  upon  her ;  her  eyes 
brightened,  a  smile  played  about  her  mouth.  Never  was 
the  chamber  of  the  rich  Chalcan  graced  by  a  creature  fairer 
or  m»>re  devoted. 

**  A  priesti'ss  of  the  dance  needs  no  teaching  from  me,"  said 
Xoli,  patting  her  flusiied  cheek.  "  Get  ready  ;  they  are  com- 
ing. Beware  of  the  marble ;  and  when  I  clap  my  hands,  begin." 

She  looked  around  th«  hall  once  ;  not  a  point  escaped 
her.  Springing  to  the  great  curtain,  and  throwing  her  robe 
away,  nhe  8t<HKi  l)cfure  it  in  her  simple  attire  ;  and  no  studied 
effect  of  art  could  have  IxH'n  more  beautifid  ;  motionless  and 
lovely,  against  the  relit^f  of  the  blue  backgn)und,  she  seemed 
actually  ftpirituellf. 
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Upon  the  announcement  of  the  auction,  the  patrons  of  the 
house  hurried  to  the  scene.  Voluntary  renunciation  of 
fineedom  was  common  enough  among  the  poorer  classes  in 
Tenochtitlan,  but  a  transaction  of  the  kind  under  the  auspices 
of  the  rich  broker  was  a  novelty ;  so  that  curiosity  and 
expectation  ran  high.  The  nobles,  as  they  arrived,  occupied 
the  space  in  front  of  the  curtain,  or  seated  themselves^ 
marvelling  at  the  expression  of  her  countenance. 

The  music  had  not  ceased  ;  and  the  bidders  being  gath> 
ered,  Xoli,  smiling  with  satisfaction,  stepped  forward  to  give 
the  signal,  when  an  uproar  of  merriment  announced  the 
arrival  of  a  party  of  the  younger  dignitaries  of  the  court,  — 
amongst  them  Iztlil',  the  Tezcucan,  and  Maxtla,  chief  of  the 
guard,  the  former  showing  signs  of  quick  recovery  from  his  * 
wounds,  the  latter  superbly  attired. 

"  Hold !  What  have  we  here  % "  cried  the  Tezcucan,  sur- 
veying the  girL  "  Has  this  son  of  Chalco  been  robbing  the 
palace  t" 

"  The  temples,  my  lord  Iztlil'  1  He  has  robbod  the  tem- 
ples !  By  all  the  gods,  it  is  the  priestess  Yeteve !  "  answered 
Maxtla,  amazed.  "  Say,  Chalcan,  what  does  priestess  of  the 
Blessed  Lady  in  such  unhallowed  den  1 " 

The  broker  explained. 
Grood,  good  i "  shouted  the  new-comers. 
Begin,  Xoli  !     A  thousand  cocoa  for  the  priestess,  — ' 
millions  of  bread  for  the  beggar  ! "     This  from  Maxtla. 

"  Only  a  thousand  1 "  said  Iztlil',  scornfully.  "  Only  a 
thousand?  Five  thousand  to  begin  with,  more  after  she 
dances." 

Xoli  gave  the  signal,  and  the  soul  of  the  Chalcan  girl 
broke  forth  in  motion.  Dancing  had  been  her  rdle  in  the 
rehgious  rites  of  the  temple  ;  many  a  time  the  pabas  around 
the  altar,  allured  by  her  matchless  grace,  had  turned  from 
the  bleeding  heart  indifferent  to  its  auguration.     And  she 
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had  alwajB  danced  moved  by  no  wanner  impnlae  than  dutj; 
eo  that  the  prompting  of  the  spirit  in  the  preeenoe  of  a 
strange  auditory  free  to  express  itself^  like  that  she  now 
faced,  came  to  her  for  the  first  time.  The  dance  choeen  was 
one  of  the  wild,  quick,  pulsating  figures  wont  to  be  given  in 
thanksgiving  for  favorable  tokens  from  the  deity.  The  steps 
were  irregular  and  difficult ;  a  great  variety  of  posturing  was 
required ;  the  head,  arms,  and  feet  had  each  their  parts,  all 
to  be  rendeied  in  harmony.  At  the  commencement  she  was 
frightened  by  the  ecstasy  that  possessed  her ;  suddenly  the 
crowd  vanished,  and  she  saw  only  the  beggar,  and  him 
wanting  bread.  Then  her  foim  became  divinely  gifted ;  she 
bounded  as  if  winged ;  advanced  and  retreated,  a  moment 
swaying  like  a  reed,  the  next  whiriing  like  a  leaf  in  a  circling 
wind.  The  expression  of  her  countenance  throughout  was 
80  full  of  soul,  so  intense,  rapt,  and  beautiful,  that  the 
lords  were  spell-bound.  When  the  figure  was  ended,  there 
was  an  outburst  of  voices,  some  bidding,  others  applauding ; 
though  most  of  the  spectators  were  silent  from  pity  and 
admiration. 

Of  the  competitors  the  loudest  was  Iztlil*.  In  his  excite- 
ment, he  would  have  sacrificed  his  province  to  become  the 
owner  of  the  girl     Maxtla  opposed  him. 

"  Five  thousand  cocoa  !  Hear,  Chalcan  ! "  shouted  the 
Tezcucan. 

'*  A  thousand  better ! "  answered  Maxtla,  laughing  at  the 
facique's  rage. 

"  By  all  the  gods,  I  will  have  her !  Put  me  down  a 
thousand  quilb  of  gold  ! " 

''  A  thousand  quills  above  him  !  Not  bread,  but  riches 
for  the  beggar ! "  replied  Maxtla,  half  in  derision. 

*'  Two  thousand,  —  only  two  thousand  quills !  More, 
noble  lords  !  She  is  worth  a  palace  I "  sung  Xoli,  trembling 
with  excitement ;  for  in  such  large  bids  he  saw  an  extn* 
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ordinary  loan.  Just  then,  under  the  parted  curtain  of  the 
principal  doorway,  he  beheld  one  dear  to  every  lover  of 
Tenochtitlan ;  he  stopped.  All  eyes  turned  in  that  direction, 
and  a  general  exclamation  followed,  —  "  The  'tzin,  the  *tan  ! " 

Guatamozin  was  in  full  military  garb,  and  armed.  As  he 
lingered  by  the  door  to  comprehend  the  scene,  what  with  his 
height,  brassy  helm,  and  embossed  shield,  he  looked  like  a 
Greek  returned  from  Troy. 

'*  Yeteve,  the  priestess ! "  he  said.     **  Impossible ! " 

He  strode  to  the  front 

'*  How  1 "  he  said,  placing  his  hand  on  her  head.  *'  Has 
Teteve  flown  the  temple  to  become  a  slave  1 " 

Up  to  this  time,  it  would  seem  that,  in  the  fixedness  of 
her  purpose,  she  had  been  blind  to  all  but  the  beggar,  and 
deaf  to  everjrthing  but  the  music.  Now  she  knelt  at  the 
feet  of  the  noble  Aztec,  sobbing  broken-heartedly.  The 
spectators  were  moved  with  sympathy,  —  all  save  one. 

"  Who  stays  the  sale  1  By  all  the  gods,  Clialcan,  you  shall 
proceed!" 

Scarcely  had  the  words  been  spoken,  or  tlie  duller  facul- 
ties understood  them,  before  Guatiimozin  Cdnfronted  the 
speaker,  his  javelin  drawn,  and  his  shield  in  readiness. 
Naturally  his  countenance  was  womanly  gentle ;  but  the 
transition  of  feeling  was  mighty,  and  those  looking  upon  him 
then  shrank  with  dread  ;  it  was  as  if  their  calm  blue  lake 
had  in  an  instant  darkened  with  storm.  Face  to  face  he 
stood  with  the  Tezcucan,  the  latter  unprepared  for  combat, 
but  in  nowise  daunted.  In  their  angry  attitude  a  seer 
might  have  read  the  destiny  of  Anahuac. 

One  thrust  of  the  javelin  would  have  sent  the  traitor  to 
Mictlan ;  the  Empire,  as  well  as  the  wrongs  of  the  lover, 
called  for  it ;  but  before  the  veterans,  recovering  from  their 
panic,  could  rush  between  the  Ibemen,  all  the  'tzin*8  calmness 
returned. 
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''Xoli,**  he  said,  "a  priestess  belongs  to  the  temple,  and 
cannot  be  sold ;  such  is  the  law.  The  sale  would  have  sei  t 
your  heart,  and  that  of  her  purchaser,  to  the  Blessed 
Lady.  Remove  the  girL  I  will  see  that  she  is  taken 
to  a  place  of  safety.  Here  is  gold ;  give  the  beggar  what  ho 
wants,  and  keep  him  until  to-morrow.  —  And,  my  lords  and 
brethren,**  he  added,  turning  to  the  company,  *'  I  did  not 
think  to  behave  so  unseemly.  It  is  only  against  the  enemies 
of  our  country  that  we  should  turn  our  arms.  Blood  is 
socrod,  and  accursed  is  his  hand  who  sheds  that  of  a  coun- 
tryman in  petty  quarreL  I  pray  you,  forget  all  that  has 
passed."  And  with  a  low  obeisance  to  them,  he  walked 
away,  taking  with  him  the  possibility  of  further  rencounter. 

He  had  just  arrived  from  his  palace  at  Irtapalapan, 

CHAPTER  VL 

THE  CHINAMPA. 

BETWEEN  Tula,  the  child  of  Tecalco,  and  Nenetrin, 
daughter  and  child  of  Acatlan,  there  existed  a  susterly 
affection.  The  same  sports  had  engaged  them,  and  they  had 
been,  and  yet  were,  inseparable.  Their  mothers,  themselves 
friends,  encouraged  the  intimacy ;  and  so  their  |)ast  lives  hati 
vanished,  like  two  summer  clouds  borne  away  by  a  soft  south 
wind. 

The  evening  after  Iztlil's  overture  of  marriage  was  deepen- 
ing over  lake  Tczcuco  ;  the  breeze  became  murmurous  and 
like  a  breath,  and  all  the  heavens  filled  with  starlight.  Cloud- 
less must  be  the  morrow  to  such  a  night ! 

So  thought  the  princess  Tula.  Won  by  the  beauty  of  the 
svening,  she  had  flown  from  the  city  to  her  chinampa^  which 
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\r8ir  lying  anchored  in  a  quarter  of  the  lake  east  of  the  cause- 
way to  Tepejaca,  beyond  the  noise  of  the  town,  and  where 
no  sound  less  agreeable  than  the  plash  of  light  waves  could 
disturb  her  dreams. 

A  retreat  more  delightful  wocJd  be  a  task  for  fancy. 
Tlie  artisan  who  knitted  the  timbers  of  the  chinampa  had 
doubtless  been  a  lover  of  the  luxuriant,  and  built  as  only  a 
lover  can  build.  The  waves  of  the  lake  had  not  been  over- 
looked in  his  plan ;  he  had  measured  their  height,  and  the 
depth  and  width  of  their  troughs,  when  the  weather  was  calm 
and  the  water  gentle.  So  he  knew  both  what  rocking  they 
wonld  make,  and  what  rocking  would  be  pleasantest  to  a 
delicate  soul ;  for,  as  there  were  such  souls,  there  were  also 
such  artisans  in  Tenochtitlan. 

Viewed  from  a  distance,  the  chinampa  looked  like  an  island 
of  flowers.  Except  where  the  canopy  of  a  white  paviUon 
rose  from  the  midst  of  the  green  beauty,  it  was  covered  to 
the  water^s  edge  with  blooming  shrubbery,  which,  this  even- 
ing, was  luminous  with  the  light  of  lamps.  The  radiance, 
glinting  through  the  foliage,  tinted  the  atmosphere  above  it 
with  mellow  rays,  and  seemed  the  visible  presence  of  en- 
chantment. 

The  humid  night  breeze  blew  softly  under  the  raised  walls 
of  the  pavOiou,  within  which,  in  a  hammock  that  swung  to 
and  fro  regularly  as  the  chinampa  obeyed  the  waves,  lay 
Tula  and  Nenetzin. 

They  were  both  beautiful,  but  diflferent  in  their  beauty. 
Tula's  &ce  was  round  and  of  a  transparent  olive  complexion, 
without  being  fair ;  her  eyes  were  hazel,  large,  clear,  and  full 
of  melancholy  earnestness;  masses  of  black  hair,  evenly 
parted,  fell  over  her  temples,  and  were  gathered  behind  in  a 
limple  knot ;  with  a  tall,  full  form,  her  presence  and  man- 
ner were  grave  and  very  queenly.  Whereas,  Xenetziu's 
lyes,  though  dark,  were  bright  with  the  light  of  laughter' 
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her  voice  was  low  and  sweet,  and  her  manner  that  of  a 
hoyden.  One  was  the  noble  woman,  the  other  a  jocund 
child. 

*'  It  is  late,  Tula  ;  our  father  may  want  us.    Let  us  return.** 

"  Be  patient  a  little  longer.  The  'tdn  will  come  for  us ; 
he  promised  to,  and  you  know  he  never  forgets.** 

''  Patience,  sister !  Ah  !  you  may  say  it,  you  who  ioMw; 
but  how  am  I  to  practise  it,  —  I,  who  have  only  a  hcpe  t " 

''  What  do  you  mean,  Nenetzin  t " 

The  giri  leaned  back,  and  struck  a  suspended  hoop,  in 
which  was  perched  a  large  parrot  The  touch,  though  light, 
interrupts  the  pendulous  motion  of  the  bird,  and  it  pecked 
at  her  hand,  uttering  a  gruff  scream  of  rage. 

''  You  spoke  of  something  I  know,  and  you  hope.  What 
do  you  mean,  child  %  " 

Nenetzin  withdrew  her  hand  from  the  perch,  looked  iu 
the  questioner's  face,  then  crept  up  to  win  her  embrace. 

''  0  Tula,  I  know  you  are  learned  and  thoughtful.  Often 
after  the  banquet,  when  the  hall  was  cleared,  and  the  music 
begun,  have  I  soon  you  stand  apart,  silent,  while  all  othen 
danced  or  laughed.  See,  your  eyes  are  on  me  now,  but  more 
in  thought  than  love.  O,  indeed,  you  are  wise !  Tell  me, 
did  yuu  ever  think  of  me  ns  a  woman  1 " 

The  smile  deepened  on  the  lips,  and  burned  in  the  eyes  of 
the  queenly  auditor. 

"  No,  never  as  a  woman,"  continued  Nenetzin.  **  Listen 
to  me,  Tula.  The  other  night  I  was  asleep  in  your  arms,  — 
I  felt  them  in  love  around  me,  -  -  and  I  dreamed  so  strangely.** 

"  Of  what  t  '*  askt'd  Tula,  seeing  she  hesitated. 

''  I  dreameil  there  entered  at  the  palace  door  a  being  with 
a  countenance  white  like  snow,  while  its  hair  and  beard  were 
yellow,  like  the  silk  of  the  maize  ;  its  eyes  were  blue,  like 
the  deep  water  of  the  lake,  but  bright,  so  bright  that  they 
terrified  while  they  charmed  me.     Thinking  of  it  now,  0 
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Tula,  it  was  a  man,  though  it  looked  like  a  god.  He  entered 
at  the  palace  door,  and  came  into  the  great  chamber  where 
our  £either  sat  with  his  chiefs  ;  but  he  came  not  barefooted 
and  in  nequen  ;  he  spoke  as  he  were  master,  and  our  father 
a  slave.  Looking  and  listening,  a  feeling  thrilled  me,  — 
thrilled  warm  and  deep,  and  was  a  sense  of  joy,  like  a  bless- 
ing of  Tlalac.  Since  then,  though  I  have  acted  as  a  girl,  I 
have  felt  as  a  woman.*' 

"  Very  strange,  indeed,  Nenetzin ! "  said  Tula,  playfully. 
"  But  you  foiget :  I  asked  you  what  I  know,  and  you  only 
hope  1 " 

"  I  will  explain  directly ;  but  as  you  are  wise,  first  tell  me 
what  that  feeling  was.'* 

"  Nay,  I  can  tell  you  whence  the  water  flows,  but  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  it  is." 

"  Well,  since  then  I  have  had  a  hope  —  " 

"Welir 

"  A  hope  of  seeing  the  white  face  and  blue  eyes." 

"  I  begin  to  understand  you,  Nenetzin.  But  go  on  :  what 
isitlknowl" 

"  What  I  dreamed,  —  a  great  warrior,  who  loves  you. 
You  will  see  him  to-night,  and  then,  0  Tula,  —  th«n 
you  may  tell  of  the  feeling  that  thrilled  me  so  in  my 
dream." 

And  with  a  blush  and  a  laugh,  she  laid  her  face  in  Tula's 
bosouL 

Both  were  silent  awhile,  Nenetzin  with  her  face  hidden, 
and  Tula  looking  wistfully  up  at  the  {mrrot  swinging  lazily 
in  the  perch.  The  dream  was  singular,  and  made  an  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  the  one  as  it  had  on  the  heart  of 
the  other. 

"  Look  up,  0  Nenetzin  ! "  said  Tula,  after  a  while.  "  Look 
ap,  and  I  will  tell  you  something  that  has  seemed  as  strange 
to  me  as  the  dream  to  you." 
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The  girl  raised  her  head. 

**  Did  you  ever  see  Mualox,  the  old  paba  of  Quetzal' t 
No  t  Well,  he  is  said  to  be  a  prophet ;  a  look  of  his  will 
make  a  warrior  tremble.  Ho  is  the  friend  of  Guatamoan, 
who  always  goes  to  his  shiine  to  worship  the  god.  I  went 
there  once  to  make  an  offering.  I  climbed  the  steps,  went 
in  where  the  image  is,  laid  my  gift  on  t)io  altar,  and  turned 
to  depart,  when  a  man  came  and  stood  by  the  door,  wearing 
a  surplice,  and  with  long,  flowing  white  beard.  lie  looked 
at  me,  then  bowed,  and  kissed  the  pavement  at  my  feet.  I 
shrank  away.  '  Fear  not,  O  Tula ! '  he  said.  '  I  bow  to 
you,  not  for  what  you  are,  but  for  what  you  shall  be.  You 
ihall  be  queen  in  your  fcUher^i  palace  I  *  With  that  he  arose, 
and  left  me  to  descend." 

''Said  he  sol  How  did  he  know  you  were  Tula,  th« 
king's  daughter  1" 

'*  That  is  part  of  the  mystery.  I  never  saw  him  before ; 
nor,  until  I  told  the  story  to  the  'tzin,  did  I  know  the  paba. 
Now,  0  sister,  can  the  believer  of  a  dream  refuse  to  believe 
a  priest  and  prophet  t  ** 

''A  queen!  You  a  queen!  I  will  kiss  you  now,  and 
pray  for  you  then.**  And  they  threw  their  arms  lovingly 
around  each  other. 

Then  the  bird  above  them  awoke,  and,  with  a  fluttering 
of  its  scarlet  wings,  cried,  "  Guatamo  !  Guatanio  I "  —  taught 
it  by  the  (>atient  love  of  Tula. 

**  O,  wliat  a  time  that  will  be  !  "  Nenetzin  Jri*nt  on,  with 
sparkling  eyes.  ''  What  a  garden  we  will  make  of  Anahuac ! 
How  happy  we  shall  be !  None  but  the  brave  and  beauti- 
ful shall  come  around  us ;  for  you  will  be  queen,  my 
Tula." 

**  Yet ;  and  NenetziQ  shall  have  a  lord,  he  whom  she 
loves  best,  for  she  will  be  as  peerless  as  I  am  |K>wcrful,' 
answered  Tula,  humoring  the   mood.     ''  Whom  will   tht 
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taket    Let  us  decide  now,  —  there  are  so  many  to  choose 
from.     What  says  she  to  Cacania,  lord  of  Tezcuco  1  *' 

The  girl  made  no  answer. 

''There  is  the  lord  of  Chinantla,  once  a  king,  who  has 
already  asked  our  father  for  a  wife." 

Still  Nenetzin  was  silent. 

''  Neither  of  them !  Then  there  are  left  but  the  lord  oi 
Tlacopan,  and  Iztlil',  the  Tezcucan." 

At  the  mention  of  the  last  name,  a  strong  expression  of 
disgust  burst  from  Nenetzin. 

"  A  tiger  from  the  museum  first !  It  could  be  taught  to 
love  me.  No,  none  of  them  for  me ;  none,  Tula,  if  you 
let  me  have  my  way,  but  the  white  face  and  blue  eyes  I  saw 
in  my  dream." 

"  You  are  mad,  Nenetzin.     That  was  a  god,  not  a  man." 

"  All  the  better,  Tula !  The  god  will  forgive  me  for  lov- 
ing him." 

Before  Tula  spoke  again,  Guatamozin  stepped  within  the 
pavilion.  Nenetzin  was  noisy  in  expressing  her  gladness, 
while  the  elder  sister  betrayed  no  feeling  by  words ;  only 
her  smile  and  the  glow  of  her  eyes  intensified. 

The  'tzin  sat  down  by  the  hammock,  and  with  his  strong 
hand  staying  its  oscillation,  talked  lightly.  As  yet  Tula 
knew  nothing  of  the  proposal  of  the  Tezcucan,  or  of  the  favor 
the  king  had  given  it ;  but  the  ken  of  love  is  as  acute  as  an 
angel's ;  sorrow  of  the  cherished  heart  cannot  be  hidden 
from  it ;  so  in  his  very  jests  she  detected  a  trouble ;  but, 
thinking  it  had  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  Empire,  she 
asked  nothing,  while  he,  loath  to  disturb  her  happiness,  coun- 
selled darkly  of  his  own  soul. 

After  a  while,  as  Nenetzin  prayed  to  return  to  the  city, 
they  left  the  pavilion ;  and,  following  a  little  path  through 
the  teeming  shrubbery,  and  under  the  boughs  of  orange- 
treea,  overarched   like   an  arbor,   they  came  to  the  'tzin's 
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canoe.  The  keeper  of  the  chinampa  was  theze  with  great 
bundles  of  flowers.  Tula  and  Nenetziu  entered  the  yestel ; 
then  was  the  time  for  the  slave ;  so  he  threw  in  the  bundles 
until  they  were  nearly  buried  under  them,  —  his  gifts  of 
lovo  and  allegiance.  When  the  rowers  pushed  off,  he  knelt 
with  his  face  to  the  earth. 

Gliding  homeward  through  the  dusk,  Goatamozin  told  the 
story  of  Yeteve  \  and  Tula,  moved  by  the  girl's  devotion, 
consented  to  take  her  into  service,  —  at  least,  until  the  tem- 
ple claimed  its  own. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

OOURT  006SIP. 

'  A  PINCH  of  your  snuff,  Xoli !  To  be  out  thus  early 
JI^  dulls  a  nice  brain,  which  nothing  clarifies  like  snuff. 
By  the  way,  it  is  very  strange  that  when  one  wants  a  good 
article  of  any  kind,  he  can  only  got  it  at  the  palace  or  of 
you.     So,  a  pinch,  my  fat  fellow ! " 

"  I  can  commen<l  my  snuff,"  said  the  Chalcan,  bowing 
very  low, ''  only  a  little  less  than  the  good  taste  of  the  most 
noble  Maxtla." 

While  8peaking,  —  the  scene  being  in  his  pulque  room,  — 
he  uncovered  a  gilded  jar  sitting  upon  the  counter. 

**  Help  yourself ;  it  is  good  to  sneeze." 

Maxtla  snuffed  the  scented  drug  freely,  then  rushed  to  the 
door,  and  thn)ugh  (>yes  misty  with  tears  of  pleasure  looked 
at  the  sun  rising  ovit  the  mountains.  A  fit  of  sneezing 
seized  him,  at  the  end  of  which,  a  slave  stocni  by  his  elbow 
with  a  ewer  of  water  and  a  napkin.  He  bathed  his  faca 
Altogether,  it  was  apparent  tliat  sneezing  had  been  reduced 
to  an  Aztec  science. 
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Elegant !     By  the  Sun,  I  feel  inspired  ! " 

"  No  doubt,"  responded  the  Chalcan.  ''  Such  ought  to  be 
the  effect  of  tobacco  and  rose-leaves,  moistened  with  dew. 
But  tell  me ;  that  tUmatli  you  are  wearing  is  quite  royal,  — 
is  it  from  the  king  ? " 

The  young  chief  raised  the  folds  of  the  mantle  ofplumq/e, 
which  he  was  sporting  for  the  first  time.  "  From  the  king  1 
No  ;  my  tailor  has  just  finished  it." 

"  Certainly,  my  lord.  How  dull  I  was  !  You  are  prepar- 
ing for  the  banquet  at  the  palace  to-morrow  night." 

"  You  recollect  the  two  thousand  quills  of  gold  I  bid  for 
your  priestess  the  other  evening,"  said  Maxtla,  paying  no 
attention  to  the  remark.  *'  I  concluded  to  change  the  invest- 
ment; they  are  all  in  that  collar  and  loop." 

Xoli  examined  the  loop. 

"  A  chalchuite  !  What  jeweller  in  the  city  could  sell  you 
one  80  rich  ? " 

"  Not  one.  I  bought  it  of  Cacama.  It  is  a  crown' jewel 
of  Tezcuco." 

"  You  were  lucky,  my  lord.  But,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
what  became  of  the  priestess?  Saw  you  ever  such  danc- 
ingr 

"  You  are  late  inquiring,  Chalcan.  The  beggar  was  fast 
by  starvation  that  night ;  but  you  were  nearer  death.  The 
story  was  told  the  king,  —  ah !  you  turn  pale.  Well  you 
may,  —  and  he  swore,  by  the  fires  of  the  temple,  if  the  girl 
had  been  sold  he  would  have  flayed  alive  both  buyer  and 
seller.  Hereafter  we  had  both  better  look  more  closely  to 
the  law." 

"  But  she  moved  my  pity  as  it  was  never  moved  before  ; 
moreover,  she  told  me  they  had  discharged  her  from  the  tem- 
ple." 

*'  No  matter ;  the  peril  is  over,  and  our  hearts  are  our  owa 
Ye-sterday  I  saw  her  in  the  train  of  fhe  princess  Tula.     The 
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'tzin  cared  for  her.    But  speaking  of  the  prinoeas,  —  the  ban- 
quet to-morrow  night  vrill  be  spicy." 

The  Chalcan  dropped  the  precious  loop.  Gosnp  that  con- 
cerned the  court  was  one  of  his  special  weaknesses. 

''You  know,"  continued  Maxtla,   "that  the  'ton  has 
always  been  a  favorite  of  the  king^s  —  ** 
As  he  always  deserved  to  be.** 

Not  so  fast,  Chalcan  I  Keep  your  praise.  You  ought 
to  know  that  nothing  is  so  fickle  as  fortune;  that  what 
was  most  popular  yesterday  may  be  most  unpopular  to-day. 
Hear  me  out  You  also  know  that  Ixtlil',  the  Tezcucan,  was 
down  in  the  royal  estimation  quite  as  much  as  the  'tan  was 
up ;  on  which  account,  more  than  anything  else,  he  lost  his 
father's  city." 

Xoli  rested  his  elbow  on  the  counter,  and  listened  eagerly. 

*'  It  has  been  agreed  on  all  sides  for  years,"  continued 
Maxtla,  in  his  modulated  voice,  "  that  the  'tzin  and  Tula 
were  to  be  married  upon  her  coming  of  age.  No  one  else 
has  presumed  to  pay  her  court,  lest  it  might  bo  an  interfer- 
ence. Now,  the  whole  thing  is  at  an  end.  Iztlil',  not  the 
'tzin,  is  the  fortunate  man." 

"  IztlU' !     And  to-morrow  night ! " 

"  The  palace  was  alive  last  evening  as  with  a  swarming 
of  bees.  Some  were  indignant,  —  all  astonished.  In  fact, 
Xoli,  I  believe  the  'tzin  had  as  many  friends  as  the  king. 
Several  courtiers  openly  defended  him,  notwithstanding  his 
fall,  —  something  that,  to  my  knowledge,  never  happened 
before.  The  upshot  was,  that  a  herald  went  in  state  to  Iztar 
palapan  with  a  decree  prohibiting  the  'tzin  from  visiting 
Tenochtitlan,  under  any  pretence,  until  the  further  pleasure 
of  the  king  is  made  known  to  him." 

**  Banished,  lianitihed  !  But  that  the  noble  Maxtla  told 
06, 1  could  not  believe  what  I  hear.** 

^  Certainly.     The  affair  is  mysterious,  as  were  the  means 
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by  which  the  result  was  bro'jght  about.  Look  you,  Chalcan : 
the  'tzin  loved  the  princess,  and  was  ccntiacted  to  her,  and 
now  comes  this  banishment  just  the  day  before  the  valley 
is  called  to  witness  her  betrothal  to  the  Tezcncan.  Cer- 
tainly, it  would  ill  become  the  'tzin  to  be  a  g^uest  at  such  a 
banquet.*' 

'*  I  understand,"  said  Xoli,  with  a  cunning  smile.  "  It 
was  to  save  his  pride  that  he  was  bamshed." 

*'  K  to  be  a  Chalcan  is  to  be  so  stupid,  I  thank  the  gods 
for  TTiftlring  me  what  I  am!"  cried  Maxtla,  impatiently.  "  What 
cares  the  great  king  for  the  pride  of  the  enemy  he  would  hum- 
ble t    The  banishment  is  a  penalty,  —  it  is  ruin." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  the  Chalcan  hung  his 
head. 

"Ah,  Xoli !  The  king  has  changed;  he  used  to  be  a 
warrior,  loving  warriors  as  the  eagle  loves  its  young.  Now 
—  alas !  I  dare  not  speak.  Time  was  when  no  envious- 
hearted  knave  could  have  made  him  believe  that  Guatamo- 
rin  was  hatching  treason  in  his  garden  at  Iztapalapan.  Now, 
surrounded  by  mewling  priests,  he  sits  in  the  depths  of  his 
palace,  and  trembles,  and,  like  a  credulous  child,  believes 
everything.  'Woe  is  Tenochtitlan ! '  said  Mualox;  and 
the  days  strengthen  the  prophecy.  But  enough,  —  more 
than  enough!  Hist,  Chalcan!  What  I  have  said  and 
you  listened  to  —  yea,  the  mere  listening — would  suffice, 
if  told  in  the  right  ears,  to  send  us  both  straightway  to  the 
tigers.  I  have  paid  you  for  your  snutf,  and  the  divine 
sneeze.  In  retailing,  recollect,  I  am  not  the  manufacturer. 
FaiewelL" 

"  Stay  a  moment,  most  noble  chief,  —  but  a  moment,"  said 
the  Chalcan.  "  I  have  invented  a  drink  which  I  desire  you 
to  inaugurate.  If  I  may  be  counted  a  judge,  it  is  fit  for  a 
god." 

"  A  judge !     You  1     Where  is  the  man  wh^  would  deny 
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yoa  that  excellence  1  Your  days  have  been  spent  in  the  pimc 
tice;  nay,  your  whole  life  has  been  one  long,  long  drink. 
Bfake  haste.     I  will  wager  pulque  is  chief  in  the  compound." 

The  broker  went  out,  and  directly  returned,  bearing  on  a 
waiter  a  Cholulan  goolet  full  of  cool  liquor,  exquisitely 
colored  with  the  rich  blood  of  the  cactus  apple.  Maxtla 
tipped,  drank,  then  swore  the  drink  was  without  a  rival. 

*'  Look  you,  Chalcan.  They  say  we  are  indebted  to  our 
heroes,  our  minstrels,  and  our  priests,  and  1  believe  so  ;  but 
hereafter  I  shall  go  farther  in  the  faitli.  This  drink  is  worth 
a  victory,  is  pleasant  as  a  son*;,  and  has  all  the  virtues  uf  a 
prayer.  Do  not  laugh.  1  am  in  earnest  You  shall  be 
canonized  with  the  best  of  them.  To  show  that  I  am  no 
vain  boaster,  you  shall  come  to  the  lianquet  to-morrow,  and 
the  king  shall  thank  you.  Put  on  your  best  tUwuUli^  and 
above  all  else,  beware  that  the  vase  holding  this  liquor  is  not 
empty  when  I  call  for  it     Farewell !  *' 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

QUATAMOZIN    A.N'D    Ml'ALOX. 

UP  the  steps  of  the  old  CO  of  Quetzal*,  early  in  the 
evening  of  the  banquet  went  Guatamozin  unattended. 
As  the  royal  interdiction  rested  U)Mm  hi^i  coming  to  the  cap 
ital,  he  was  muffled  in  a  priestly  garb,  which  hid  his  fact* 
and  person,  but  could  not  all  disguise  the  stately  bearing: 
that  so  distinguished  him.  Climbing  the  steps  slowly,  antl 
without  halting  at  the  top  to  note  the  signs  of  the  city,  all 
astir  with  life,  he  croeaed  the  atateoM,  entered  the  chamber 
roost  sanctiSed  by  the  presence  of  the  god,  and  before  the 
image  bowed  awhiU  in  prayer.     Soon  Mualox  came  in. 
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"  Ask  anything  that  is  not  evil,  0  best  beloved  of  Quet- 
zal', and  it  shall  be  granted,"  said  the  paba,  solemnly,  laying 
a  hand  upon  the  visitor's  shoulder.    "  I  knew  you  were  com 
ing  ;  I  saw  you  on  the  lake.     Arise,  my  son." 

Guatamozin  stood  up,  and  flung  back  his  hood. 

**  The  boose  is  holy,  Mualox,  and  I  have  come  to  speak 
3f  the  tilings  of  life  that  have  little  to  do  with  religion." 

"  That  is  not  possible.  Everything  has  to  do  with  life, 
which  has  all  to  do  with  heaven.  Speak  out  This  pres- 
ence will  keep  you  wise ;  if  your  thoughts  be  of  wrong,  it 
is  not  likely  you  will  give  them  speech  in  the  very  ear  of 
Quetzal'." 

Slowly  the  'tzin  then  said,  — 

^'Thanks,  father.  In  what  I  have  to  say,  I  will  be 
brief,  and  endeavor  not  to  foi^et  the  presence.  You  love  me, 
and  I  am  coma  for  counsel.  You  know  how  often  those 
most  discreet  in  the  affairs  of  otlicrs  are  foolish  in  what  con- 
cerns themselves.  Long  time  ago  you  taught  me  the  impor- 
tance of  knowledge ;  how  it  was  the  divine  secret  of  happi- 
ness, and  stronger  than  a  spear  to  win  victories,  and  better 
in  danger  than  a  shield  seven  times  quilted.  Now  I  have 
come  to  say  that  my  habits  of  study  have  brought  evil  upon 
me ;  out  of  the  solitude  in  which  I  was  toiling  to  lay  up  a 
great  knowledge,  a  misfortune  has  arisen,  father  to  my  ruin. 
My  stay  at  home  has  been  misconstrued.  Enemies  have 
said  I  loved  books  less  than  power ;  they  charge  that  in  the 
quiet  of  my  gardens  I  have  been  taking  council  of  my  am- 
bition, which  nothing  satisfies  but  the  throne  ;  and  so  they 
have  estranged  from  me  the  love  of  the  king.  Here  against 
his  order,  forbidden  the  city,"  —  and  as  he  spoke  he  raised 
his  head  proudly,  —  '*  forbidden  the  city,  behold  me,  paba,  a 
banished  man ! " 

Mualox  smiled,  and  grim  satisfaction  was  in  the  smile. 

**  If  you  seek  sympathy,"  he  said,  ^  Ihe  orrand  U  [ruii- 
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lees.  I  have  no  sorrow  for  what  you  call  your  miafo^ 
tune." 

Let  me  understand  you,  father." 

I  repeat,  I  have  no  sorrow  for  you.  Why  should  It  I 
V)e  you  as  you  should  see  yoursell.  You  confirm  the  Ich- 
sons  of  which  you  complain.  Not  vainly  that  you  wrou^lit 
in  solitude  for  knowledge,  which,  while  I  knew  it  would 
make  you  a  mark  for  even  kingly  envy,  I  also  intended 
should  make  you  superior  to  misfortunes  and  kings.  Under- 
stand you  now  Y  What  matters  that  you  are  maligned  1 
What  is  banishment  1  They  only  liken  you  the  more  to 
Quetzal',  whose  coming  triumph,  —  heed  me  well,  O  'tan,  — 
whose  coming  triumph  shall  be  your  triumph." 

The  look  and  voice  of  the  holy  man  were  those  of  one 
with  authority. 

^'For  this  time,**  he  oontinoed,  ''and  others  like  it, 
yet  to  come,  I   thought  to  arm  your  soul  with  a  strong 

intelligence.  Your  life  is  to  be  a  battle  against  evil ;  fail  not 
yourself  in  the  beginning.  Success  will  be  equal  to  your 
wisdom  and  courage.     But  your  story  was  not  all  told." 

The  'tzin's  face  flushed,  and  he  replied,  with  some  fal- 
tering, — 

**  You  have  known  and  encouraged  the  love  I  bear  the 
princess  Tula,  and  counted  on  it  as  the  means  of  some  gn\il 
fortune  in  store  lor  mei  Yet^  in  part  at  least,  I  am  Un- 
ished  on  that  account  <)  Mualox,  the  banquet  which  the 
king  holds  to-night  is  to  make  public  the  betrothal  of  Tula 
to  Ixtlil',  the  Tezcucan  1 " 

"  Well,  what  do  you  intend  1 " 

"  Nothing.  Had  the  trouble  been  a  friend's,  I  might  have 
advised  him ;  but  being  my  own,  I  have  no  confidence  in 
myself.     I  repose  on  your  discretion  and  friendship." 

Mualox  sofUned  his  manner,  and  said«  pleasantly  at  finU 
'  0  'tziu.  is  bainamty  all  fiailty  Y    Must  okief  and  philcw> 
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pher  bow  to  the  passion,  like  a  slave  or  a  dealer  in  wares  1 " 
Suddenly  he  became  serious;  his  eyes  shone  full  of  the 
inagnciism  he  used  so  often  and  so  welL  "  Can  Guatamozin 
find  nothing  higher  to  occupy  his  mind  than  a  trouble  bora 
of  a  silly  loTel  Unmanned  by  such  a  trifle  1  Arouse! 
Ponder  the  mightier  interests  in  peril !  Wh&t  is  a  woman, 
with  all  a  lover's  gild  about  her,  to  the  nation  1 " 

"  The  nation  Y "  repeated  the  'tzin,  slowly. 

The  paba  looked  reverently  up  to  the  idoL  "  I  have  with- 
drawn from  the  world,  I  live  but  for  Quetad'  and  Anahuac 
0,  generously  has  the  god  repaid  me !  He  has  given  me  to 
look  out  upon  the  future ;  all  that  is  to  come  affecting  my 
country  he  has  shown  me."  Turning  to  the  'tan  again,  he 
said  with  emphasis,  "  I  could  tell  marvels,  —  let  this  content 
you :  words  cannot  paint  the  danger  impending  over  our 
oountiy,  over  Anahuac,  the  beautiful  and  beloved  ;  her  exist- 
ence, and  the  glory  and  power  that  make  her  so  worthy  love 
like  ours,  are  linked  to  your  action.  Your  fate,  O  'tzin,  and 
hers,  and  that  of  the  many  nations,  are  one  and  the  same. 
Accept  the  words  as  a  prophecy  ;  wear  them  in  memory  ;  and 
when,  as  now,  you  are  moved  by  a  trifling  fear  or  anger, 
they  should  and  will  keep  you  from  shame  and  foUy." 

Both  then  became  silent  The  paba  might  have  been 
observing  the  events  of  the  future,  as,  one  by  one,  they  rose 
and  passed  before  his  abstracted  vision.  Certain  it  was,  with 
the  thoughts  of  the  warrior  there  mixed  an  ambition  no 
iuiiger  scltish,  but  all  his  country's. 

Mualox   finally   concluded.      "  The   ftitore    belongs    to 

the  gods ;  only  the  present  is  ours.  Of  that  let  us  think. 
Admit  your  troubles  worthy  vengeance  :  dare  you  tell  me 
what  you  thought  of  doing  «     My  son,  why  are  you  here  Y " 

"  Does  my  father  seek  to  mortify  me  Y " 

**  Would  the  'tzin  have  me  encourage  folly,  if  not  wokm  Y 
And  that  in  the  presence  of  my  god  and  hisY  " 
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'*  Speak  plainly,  Mualox." 

"  So  I  will.  Obey  the  king.  Go  not  to  the  palace  to-night. 
If  the  thought  of  ^i^'iiig  ^^^  woman  to  another  ia  so  hard, 
i  «»iil<l  you  endure  the  Rii^ht  t  Think  :  if  present^  what  could 
•Ml  do  to  prevent  tho  betrothal  1" 

A  savage  anger  flashed  fnini  the  'tzin's  face,  and  he 
answered,  "  What  couhi  I Y  Slay  the  Tezcucan  on  the  step 
of  the  throne,  though  I  died  !  *' 

"  It  would  come  to  that.  And  Anahuac !  What  then 
of  herl"  said  Mualox,  in  a  voice  of  exceeding  sorrow. 

The  love  the  warrior  bore  his  country  at  that  moment 
sorpaflMd  all  others,  and  his  rage  passed  away. 

"  True,  moat  true  !  If  it  should  be  as  you  say,  that  my 
destiny  —  " 

"If!  O  'tzin,  if  you  live !  If  Anahuac  lives  I  If  there 
are  gods  !  —  " 

"  Enough,  Mualox  !  I  know  what  you  would  say.  (Con- 
tent you  ;  I  give  you  all  faith.  The  ^Tong  that  tortures 
ine  is  not  altr>gethor  that  the  woman  is  to  be  given  to  another  ; 
her  memory  I  could  pluck  from  my  heart  as  a  feather  from 
my  helm.  If  tli  -.t  v.<>rc  nil,  I  could  cunM)  the  fate,  and  sub- 
mit ;  but  then^  xa  more  :  for  the  sake  of  a  oowmrdly  policy  I 
have  been  put  to  shame ;  treachery  and  treason  have  boon 
( row  nod,  loyalty  and  bhxxl  disgraced.  Hear  me,  father ! 
Afl4*r  the  decree  of  intenliction  was  served  upon  me,  I  ven- 
tured to  send  a  messenger  to  the  king,  and  be  was  spumed 
from  the  palace.  Next  went  the  lord  Cuitlahua,  uncle  of 
mine,  and  true  lover  of  Anahuac  ;  he  was  forbidden  the  men- 
tion of  my  name.  I  am  not  withdrawn  from  the  world ;  my 
pride  will  not  down  at  a  word  ;  so  wronged,  I  cannot  reason ; 
therefore  I  am  here." 

"  And  the  coming  is  a  breach  of  duty  ;  the  risk  is  great 
Roium  to  Ixtapalapan  before  the  midnight  is  out  And  I,  — 
but  you  do  not  know,  my  ton,  what  a  fortune  hat  befkllaa 
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me."  The  paba  smiled  faintly.  "  I  have  been  promoted  to 
the  palace  ;  I  am  a  councillor  at  the  royal  table." 

"  A  councillor  !     You,  father  1 " 

The  goo<l  mail's  face  grew  serious  again.  "  I  accepted 
the  appointment,  thinking  good  might  result.  But,  alas! 
the  hope  was  vain.  Montezuma,  once  so  wise,  is  past  coun- 
sel. He  will  take  no  guidance.  And  what  a  vanity  !  O 
'tzin,  the  asking  me  to  the  palace  was  itself  a  crime,  since  it 
was  to  make  me  a  weapon  in  his  hand  with  which  to  resist 
the  holy  Quetzal.'     As  though  I  could  not  see  the  design  !  ^ 

He  lauglied  scornfully,  and  then  said,  "  But  be  not  de- 
tained, my  son.  What  I  can,  I  will  do  for  you ;  at  the 
council-table,  and  elsewhere,  as  opportunity  may  offer,  I  wiU 
exert  my  influence  for  your  restoration  to  the  city  and  palace. 
€ro  now.  Farewell ;  peace  be  with  you.  To-morrow  I  will 
send  you  tidings." 

Thereupon  he  went  out  of  the  tower,  and  down  into  the 
temple. 


-^j©:c 


CHAPTER  IX. 
A  king's  banquet. 

AT  last  the  evening  of  the  royal  banquet  arrived,  —  theme 
of  incessant  talk  and  object  of  preparation  for  two  days 
and  a  night,  out  of  the  capital  no  less  than  in  it ;  for  all  the 
nobler  classes  within  a  convenient  radius  of  the  lake  had 
been  bidden,  and,  with  them,  people  of  distinction,  such  as 
successful  artists,  artisans,  and  merchants. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  king  of  Montezuma's  sub- 
tlety in  matters  governmental  could  overlook  the  importance 
of  the  social  element,  or  neglect  it.  Education  imports  a 
society ;   more   yet,    academies,    such   as   were    in   Tenoch- 
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titlan  for  tha  culture  of  women,  always  import  a  refined  and 
cultivated  society.  And  such  there  was  in  the  beautiful 
valley. 

My  picture  of  the  entertainment  will  be  feeble^  I  know, 
and  I  give  it  rather  as  a  suggestion  of  the  reality,  which  was 
gorgeous  enough  to  be  interesting  to  any  nursling  even  of 
the  court  of  His  Most  Catholic  Migesty ;  for,  though  heathen 
in  religion,  Montezuma  was  not  altogether  barbarian  in  taste ; 
and,  sooth  to  say,  no  monarch  in  Christendom  better  under- 
stood the  influence  of  kingliness  splendidly  maintained. 
About  it,  moreover,  was  all  that  makes  chivalry  adorable,  — 
the  dance,  the  feast,  the  wssssil ;  brave  men,  fair  women, 
and  the  miyesty  of  royalty  in  state  amidst  its  most  absolute 
proofs  of  power. 

On  such  occasions  it  was  the  custom  of  the  great  king  to 
throw  open  the  palace,  with  all  its  accompaniments,  for 
the  delight  of  his  guests,  admitting  them  freely  to  aviary, 
menagerie,  and  garden,  the  latter  itself  spacious  enough  for 
the  recreation  of  thirty  thousand  persons. 

The  bouse,  it  must  be  remembered,  formed  a  vast  square, 
with  patios  or  court-yards  in  the  interior,  around  which  the 
rooms  were  ranged.  The  part  devoted  to  domestic  uses  was 
magnificently  furnished.  Another  very  considerable  portion 
was  necessary  to  the  state  and  high  duties  of  the  monarch  ; 
such  wore  offices  for  his  functionaries,  quarters  for  his  guards, 
and  chambers  for  the  safe  deposit  of  the  archives  of  the  Em- 
pire, consisting  of  maps,  laws,  decrees  and  proclamations, 
accounts  and  reports  financial  and  military,  and  the  accumu- 
lated tn)phies  of  campaigns  and  conquests  innumemblo. 
When  we  consider  the  regard  in  which  the  king  was  held  by 
his  people,  amounting  almost  to  worship,  and  their  curiosity 
to  see  all  tliat  pertained  to  his  establishment,  an  idea  may  be 
formed  of  what  the  palace  and  its  appurtenances  were  as 
accessaries  to  one  of  his  entertainments. 
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Passing  from  the  endless  succession  of  rooms,  the  visitor 
might  go  into  the  garden,  whero  the  walks  were  freshly 
strewn  with  shells,  the  shruhbery  studded  with  colored 
lamps,  the  fountains  all  at  play,  and  the  air  loaded  with 
the  perfume  of  flowers,  which  were  an  Aztec  passion,  and 
seemed  everywhere  a  part  of  everything. 

And  all  this  convenience  and  splendor  was  not  wasted 
upon  an  inappreciative  horde,  —  ferocious  Caribs  or  simple 
children  of  Hispaniola.  At  such  times  the  order  requiring 
the  wearing  of  nequen  was  suspended  ;  so  that  in  the  matter 
of  costume  there  were  no  limits  upon  the  guest,  except  such 
as  were  prescribed  by  his  taste  or  condition.  In  the  ani- 
mated current  that  swept  from  room  to  room  and  from 
bouse  to  garden  might  be  seen  citizens  in  plain  attire,  and 
warriors  arrayed  in  regalia  which  permitted  all  dazzling 
colors,  and  pabas  hooded,  surpliced,  and  gowned,  brooding 
darkly  even  there,  and  stoled  minstrels,  with  their  harps,  and 
pages,  gay  as  butterflies,  while  over  all  was  the  beauty  of  the 
presence  of  lovely  women. 

Yet,  withal,  the  presence  of  Montezuma  wslr  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  calm  night  in  the  garden ;  neither  stars,  nor 
perfumed  summer  airs,  nor  singing  fountains,  nor  walks 
strewn  with  shells,  nor  chant  of  minstrels  could  keep  the 
guests  from  the  great  hall  where  he  sat  in  state ;  so  that  it  was 
alike  the  centre  of  all  coming  and  all  going.  There  the  aged 
and  sedate  whiled  away  the  hours  in  conversation ;  the  young 
ianced,  laughed,  and  were  happy  ;  and  in  the  common  joy- 
ousness  none  exceeded  the  beauties  of  the  harem,  ti;ansiently 
released  from  the  jealous  thraldom  that  made  the  palace  their 
prison. 

From  the  house-tops,  or  from  the  dykes,  or  out  on  the 
water,  the  common  people  of  the  capital,  in  vast  multitudes, 
witnessed  the  coming  of  the  guests  across  the  lake.  The 
rivalry  of  the  great  lords  and  families  was  a(  all  times  ex- 
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travagant  in  the  matter  of  pomp  and  show  ;  a  king's  banqneti 
however,  seemed  its  special  opportanity,  and  the  lake  its 
particular  field  of  display.  The  king  Cacama,  for  example, 
left  his  city  in  a  canoe  of  exquisite  woriunanship,  pranked 
with  pennons,  ribhons,  and  gariands ;  behind  him,  or  at  his 
right  and  left,  constantly  ploying  and  deploying,  attended  a 
flotilla  of  hundreds  of  canoes  only  a  little  less  rich  in  deco- 
ration than  his  own,  and  timed  in  every  movement,  even  that 
of  the  paddles,  by  the  music  of  conch-sheUs  and  tambours ; 
yet  princely  as  the  turn-out  was,  it  did  not  exceed  that  of 
the  l^rd  CuiUahua,  governor  of  Iztapalapan.  And  if  others 
were  inferior  to  tham  in  exIsavBgance,  nevertheless  they 
helped  clothe  the  beloved  sea  with  a  beauty  and  interest 
scarcely  to  be  imagined  by  people  who  never  witnessed  or 
rsad  of  the  grand  Venetian  pageants. 

Arrived  at  the  capital,  the  younger  warriors  proceeded  to 
the  palace  afoot ;  while  the  matrons  and  maids,  and  the  older 
and  more  dignified  lords,  were  borne  thither  in  palanquins. 
By  evening  the  whole  were  assembled. 

About  the  second  quarter  of  the  night  two  men  came  up 
the  great  street  to  the  palace,  and  made  their  way  through 
the  palanquins  stationed  there  in  waiting.  They  were 
guests ;  so  their  garbs  bespoke  them.  One  wore  the  gown 
and  carried  the  harp  of  a  minstrel ;  very  white  locks  es- 
caped from  his  hood,  and  a  staff  was  required  to  assist  hi? 
enfeebled  steps.  The  other  was  younger,  and  with  consistent 
vanity  sported  a  military  costume.  To  say  the  truth,  his  ex- 
tremely warlike  demeanor  lost  nothing  by  the  flash  of  a  daunt- 
less eye  and  a  step  that  made  the  pave  ring  again. 

An  official  received  them  at  the  door,  and,  by  request,  con- 
ducted them  to  the  garden. 

**  This  is  indeed  royal ! "  the  warrior  said  to  the  minstrel 
**  It  bewilders  me.     Be  yours  the  lead." 

*^I  know  the  walks  as  a  deer  his  paths,  or  a  bird  the 
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brmke  that  shelters  its  mate.  Come,"  and  the  voice  waf 
•trangelj  firm  for  one  so  aged,  —  "  come,  let  us  see  the 
oompanj." 

Now  and  then  they  passed  ladies,  escorted  by  gallants,  and 
frequently  there  were  pauses  to  send  second  looks  after  the 
handsome  soldier,  and  words  of  pity  for  his  feeble  companion. 
By  and  by,  coming  to  an  intersection  of  the  walk  they  were 
pursuing,  they  were  hailed,  —  "  Stay,  minstrel,  and  give  us  a 
song." 

By  the  door  of  a  summer-house  they  saw,  upon  stopping, 
a  girl  whose  beauty  was  worthy  the  tribute  she  sought 
The  elder  sat  down  upon  a  bench  and  replied,  — 

"  A  song  is  gentle  medicine  for  sorn^ws.  Have  you  such  1 
You  are  very  young." 

Her  look  of  sympathy  gave  place  to  one  of  surprise. 

*'  I  would  I  were  assured  that  minstrelsy  is  your  proper 
calling." 

**  You  doubt  it !  Here  is  my  harp  :  h  wldier  is  kno^Ti 
by  his  shield." 

"  But  I  have  heard  your  voice  before,"  she  persisted. 

"  The  children  uf  Tenochtitlan,  and  many  who  arv  old 
now,  have  heard  me  sing." 

'*  But  I  am  a  Chalcan." 

••  I  have  sung  in  Chalco." 

"  May  I  ask  your  name  Y  " 

"  There  are  many  streets  in  the  city,  and  on  each  they  call 
me  differently." 

The  girl  was  still  perplexed. 
Minstrels  have  patrons,"  she  said,  directly.  '*  who  —  '* 
Nay,   child,    this    soldier    here    is    all    the    friend    I 
have." 

Some  one  then  threw  aside  the  vine  that  draped  the  door. 
While  the  minstrel  looked  to  see  who  the  intruder  was,  his 
inquisitor  gazed  at  the  aoldier,  who,  on  his  part,  saw  neither 
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of  them ;  he  was  making  an  obeisance  so  very  low  that  hit 
£bm»  and  hand  both  touched  the  ground. 

*'  Does  the  minstrel  intend  to  sing,  Yeteve  Y  "  asked  Nenet- 
nn,  stepping  into  the  light  that  flooded  the  walk. 

The  old  man  bent  forward  on  his  seat 

'*  Heaven's  best  blessing  on  the  child  of  the  king  I  It 
should  be  a  nobler  hand  than  mine  that  strikes  a  string  to 
one  so  beautiful." 

The  comely  princess  repUed,  her  faje  beaming  with  pleas- 
are,  "  Verily,  minstrel,  much  familiarity  with  song  has  given 
you  courtly  speech." 

^  I  have  courtly  friends,  and  only  borrow  their  worda. 
This  place  is  fEur,  but  to  my  duU  fancy  it  seems  that  a  maiden 
would  prefer  the  great  hall,  unless  she  has  a  grief  to  indulge." 

"  O,  I  have  a  great  grief,"  she  returned ;  ''  though  I  do 
borrow  it  as  you  your  words." 

"  Then  you  love  some  one  who  is  unhappy.  I  understand. 
Is  this  child  in  your  service  Y  "  he  asked,  looking  at  Yeteve. 

"  Call  it  mine.     She  loves  me  well  enough  to  8cr\'e  me." 

The  minstrel  struck  the  strings  of  his  harp  softly,  as  if 
commencing  a  mournful  story. 

"  I  have  a  friend,"  he  said,  '*  a  prince  and  warrior,  whose 
presence  here  is  l)anned.  lie  sits  in  liis  |Milace  to-night,  and 
is  visited  by  thoughts  such  as  make  men  old  in  their  youth. 
He  has  seen  much  of  life,  and  won  fame,  but  is  fast  finding 
that  glory  does  not  sweeten  misfortune,  and  tliat  of  all 
thin^,  ingratitude  is  the  most  bitter.  His  heart  is  set  upon 
a  noble  woman  ;  and  now,  when  his  love  is  strongest,  he  is 
6C|»arated  from  her,  and  may  not  say  farewell.  O,  it  is  not 
in  the  ear  of  a  true  woman  that  lover  so  unhappy  could 
breathe  his  story  in  vain.  Wliat  would  tho  pnncrit8  Nenet- 
nn  do,  if  she  knew  a  service  of  hers  might  soothe  his  greU 
grief  1" 

Nenetzin's  eyes  wers  dewj  with  toanL 
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''Good  minstrel,  I  know  the  story;  it  ia  the  'tan's. 
Are  you  a  friend  of  his  Y  " 

**  His  true  friend.     I  bring  his  farewell  to  Tula." 

"  I  will  serve  him."  And,  stopping  to  the  old  man,  sht 
laid  her  hand  on  his.  '*  Tell  me  what  to  do,  and  what  you 
would  have." 

"  Only  a  moment's  speech  with  her." 

"  With  Tula  1 " 

**  A  moment  to  say  the  farewell  he  cannot  (So  to  the 
palace,  and  tell  her  what  I  seek.  I  will  follow  directly. 
Tell  her  she  may  know  me  in  the  throng  by  these  locks, 
whose  whiteness  will  prove  my  sincerity  and  devotion. 
And  further,  I  will  twine  my  harp  with  a  branch  of  this 
vine ;  its  leaves  will  mark  me,  and  at  the  same  time  tell  her 
that  his  love  is  green  as  in  the  day  a  king's  smile  sunned  it 
into  ripeness.  Be  quick.  The  moment  comes  when  she 
cannot  in  honor  listen  to  the  message  1  am  to  speak." 

He  bent  over  his  harp  again,  and  Nenetzin  and  Yeteve 
harried  away. 


>:«:o«"- 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  'tzi.v's  lovb. 


THE  minstn>l  stayed  a  wliilo  to  dress  his  harp  with  the 
vine. 
"  A  woman  would  have  done  it  better  ;  they  have  a  spe- 
cial cunning  for  such  things  ;  yet  it  will  serve  the  purpose. 
Vow  let  us  on  !  "  he  said,  when  the  task  was  finished. 

To  the  palace  they  then  tumo<i  their  steps.  As  they  ap- 
proached it,  the  walk  became  more  crowded  with  guests. 
Several  times  the  minstrel  was  petitioned  to  stay  and  sing, 
but  he  excused  himsolL     He  proceeded,  looking  steadily  at 
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the  ground,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  very  aged.  Amongsi 
others,  they  met  Maxtla,  gay  in  his  trappings  as  a  parrot  from 
the  Great  River. 

*'  Good  minstrel/'  he  said,  '*  in  your  wanderings  through 
the  garden,  liave  you  seen  Iztlil',  the  Tezcucan  Y  " 

"  I  have  not  seen  the  Tezcucan.  I  should  look  for  him 
in  the  great  hall,  where  his  bride  is,  rather  than  in  the  gar 
den,  dreaming  of  his  bridal." 

"  Well  said,  uncle !  I  infer  your  harp  is  not  carried  fo? 
show ;  you  can  sing !     I  will  try  you  after  a  while." 

When  he  was  gone,  the  minstrel  spoke  bitterly,  — 

"  Beware  of  the  thing  known  in  the  great  house  yondn 
as  policy.  A  week  ago  the  lord  MazUa  would  have  scorned 
to  be  seen  hunting  the  Tezcucan,  whom  he  hates." 

They  came  to  a  portal  above  which,  in  a  niche  of  the 
wmll,  sat  the  ieoU  *  of  the  house,  grimly  claiming  attention 
and  worship.  Under  the  portal,  past  the  guard  on  duty 
there,  through  many  apartments  full  of  objects  of  wonder 
to  the  stranger,  they  proceeded,  and,  at  last,  Mrith  a  current 
of  guests  slowly  moving  in  the  same  direction,  reached  the 
hall  dominated  by  the  king,  where  the  minstrel  thought  to 
find  the  princess  Tula. 

"  0  my  friend,  I  pray  you,  let  me  stay  here  a  moment," 
said  the  warrior,  abashed  by  dread  of  the  sudden  intro- 
duction to  the  royal  presence.  The  singer  heard  not,  but 
went  on. 

Standing  by  the  duor,  the  yuung  stranger  looked  down  a 
hall  of  great  depth  eastwardly,  broken  by  two  rows  of  pil- 
lars supporting  vast  oaken  girders,  U|>on  wliicb  rested  ralt- 
«B  of  red  cedar.  The  walls  were  divided  into  panels,  with 
borden  broad  and  intricately  arabesqued.  A  luassive  brack- 
•i  in  the  centre  of  each  panel  held  the  image  of  a  deity, 
Ihe  dupUeaie  of  iha  idol  in  the  proper  sanctuary ;  and  fium 

•  A  boMthold  fod. 
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the  feet  of  the  image  radiated  long  amis  of  wood,  well 
carved,  crooked  upward  at  the  elbows,  and  ending  with 
shapely  hands,  clasping  Unterns  of  aguavt  which  emitted 
lights  of  eveiy  tint  In  the  central  space,  between  the  rows 
of  pUlars,  immense  chandeliers  dropped  from  the  rafters,  so 
covered  with  lamps  that  they  looked  like  pyramids  aglow. 
And  arms,  and  images,  and  chandeliers,  and  even  the  huge 
pillars,  were  wi^eathed  in  garlands  of  cedar  boughs  and 
flowers,  from  which  the  air  drew  a  redolence  as  of  morning 
in  a  garden. 

Through  aU  these  splendors,  the  gaze  of  the  visitor  sped 
to  the  further  end  of  the  hall,  and  there  stayed  as  charmed. 
He  saw  a  stage,  bright  with  crimson  carpeting,  rising  three 
steps  above  the  floor,  and  extending  from  wall  to  wall ;  and 
on  that,  covered  with  green  plumqfej  a  dab,  on  which,  in  a 
chair  or  throne  glittering  with  burnished  gold,  the  king  sat 
Above  him  spread  a  canopy  fashioned  like  a  broad  sunshade, 
the  staff  resting  on  the  floor  behind  the  throne,  sustained  by 
two  full-armed  warriors,  who,  while  motionless  as  statues, 
were  yet  vigilant  as  sentinels.  Around  the  dais,  their  cos- 
tumes and  personal  decorations  sharing  the  monarch's  splen- 
dor, were  collected  his  queens,  and  their  children,  and  all 
who  might  claim  connection  with  the  royal  family.  The 
light  shone  about  them  as  the  noonday,  so  full  that  all  that 
portion  of  the  hall  seemed  bursting  with  sunshine.  Never 
satin  richer  than  the  emerald  cloth  of  the  canopy,  inwoven, 
as  it  was,  with  feathers  of  humming-birds !  Never  sheen 
of  stars,  to  the  eyes  of  the  wondering  stranger,  sharper  than 
he  glinting  of  the  jewels  with  which  it  was  fringed ! 

And  the  king  appeared  in  happier  mood  than  common, 
though  the  deep,  serious  look  which  always  accompanies  a 
great  care  came  often  to  his  face.  He  had  intervals  of 
silence  also  ;  yet  his  shrewdest  guests  were  not  permitted  to 
see  that  he  did  not  enjoy  their  enjoyment. 
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His  queens  were  seated  at  his  left,  Tecalco  deeply  troubled, 
sometimes  tearful,  and  Acatlan  cold  and  distant;  for,  in 
thought  of  her  own  child,  the  beautiful  Nenetdn,  she  tram- 
bled  before  the  remorseless  |)olicy. 

And  Tula,  next  to  the  king  the  recipient  of  attention,  tat 
in  front  of  her  mother,  never  more  queenly,  never  so  unhappy. 
Compliments  came  to  her,  and  congratulations,  given  in 
courtly  style ;  minstrels  extolled  her  «;race  and  beauty,  and 
the  prowess  and  martial  qualities  of  the  high-bom  Tezcucan ; 
and  priest  and  warrior  laid  their  h(»iiia^e  at  her  foct  Yet  her 
demeanor  was  not  that  of  the  glad  young  bride ;  she  never 
smiled,  and  her  eyes,  commonly  so  lustrous,  were  dim  and 
hopeless ;  her  thoughts  were  with  her  heart,  across  the  lake 
with  the  banished  'tziiL 

As  may  be  conjectured,  it  was  no  easy  game  to  steal  her 
from  place  so  conspicuous ;  nevertheless,  Nenetzin  awaited  tho 
opportunity. 

It  happened  tliat  Maxtla  was  quite  as  anxious  to  get  the 
monarch's  ear  for  the  benefit  of  hiet  friend,  the  Chalcan,  — 
in  fact,  for  the  introduction  of  the  latter's  newly  invented 
drink.  Experience  taught  the  chief  when  the  felicitous 
moment  arrived.  He  had  then  but  to  say  the  word  :  a  page 
was  B(*nt,  the  lifpior  bn>ught.  Mouti'zuma  sipped,  smiled, 
quaffdHl  dcc{N'r,  and  was  delighted. 

**  There  is  nuthiu;^'  like  it !  '*  he  said.  "  Bring  goblets  for 
tuy  fhend^,  aiitl  hll  up  again !  ' 

All  the  lonlly  |)enionages  about  him  had  then  to  follow 
his  example,  —  to  drink  and  approve.  At  the  end,  Xoli  was 
lumnioned. 

Neuetzin  saw  the  chance,  and  said,  *'  O  Tula,  such  a  song 
is  we  have  liearU !  It  was  sweeter  tlian  tliat  of  the  bird 
that  wakes  us  in  tlie  morning,  sweeter  than  all  the  flutes 
io  the  hall'* 

•*  And  the  sin^^'r,  —  who  was  ha  I** 


•  L  ^   ^   ', 
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Neither  Nenetzin  nor  Yeteve  could  tell  his  name. 

**  He  charmed  us  so"  said  the  former,  '^  that  we  thought 
only  of  taking  you  to  hear  him.  Come,  go  Mrith  us.  There 
never  was  such  music  or  musician." 

And  the  three  came  down  from  the  platform  unobserved 
by  the  king.  When  the  minstrel's  message  was  delivered, 
then  was  shown  how  well  the  Tezcucan  had  spoken  when  he 
said  of  the  royal  children,  ''They  are  all  beautiful,  but  only 
one  is  fitted  to  be  a  warrior's  wife." 

**  Let  us  see  the  man,"  said  Tula.  **  How  may  we  know 
hvm,  Nenetzin  1 " 

And  they  went  about  eagerly  looking  for  the  singer  with 
the  gray  locks  and  the  vine-wreathed  harp.  They  found  him 
at  last  about  midway  the  hall,  leaning  on  his  staff,  a  solitary 
amidst  the  throng.  No  one  thought  of  asking  him  for  a 
song ;  he  was  too  old,  too  like  one  come  from  a  tomb  with 
unfashionable  stories. 

"  Father,"  said  Tula,  "  we  claim  your  service.  Yoii  look 
weary,  yet  you  must  know  the  ancient  chants,  which,  though 
I  would  not  like  to  say  it  everywhere,  please  me  best.  Will 
you  sing  1 " 

He  raised  his  head,  and  looked  at  her :  she  started. 
Bomething  she  saw  in  his  eyes  that  had  escaped  her  friends. 

**  A  song  from  me  ! "  he  replied,  as  if  astonished.  ''  No, 
it  cannot  be.  I  have  known  some  gentle  hearts,  and  studied 
them  to  remember ;  but  long  since  they  went  to  dust.  You 
do  not  know  me.  Imagining  you  discerned  of  what  I  was 
thinking,  you  were  moved ;  you  only  pitied  me,  here  so 
desolate." 

As  he  talked,  she  recovered  her  composure. 

"  Will  you  sing  for  me,  father  ?  "  she  again  asked. 

"  0  willingly  !  My  memory  is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to 
be ;  yet  one  song,  at  least,  I  will  give  you  from  the  number 
less  ills  that  crowd  it." 
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Ho  looked  slowly  and  tremulously  around  at  the  gOMAi 
who  had  followed  her,  or  stopped,  as  they  were  paaaiag,  tu 
hear  the  conversation. 

*<  As  you  say/'  he  then  continued,  **  I  am  old  and  feehlsi 
and  it  is  wearisome  to  stand  here ;  beaides,  my  theme  will 
be  sad,  and  such  as  should  be  heard  in  quiet  Time  was 
when  my  harp  had*  honor,  —  to  me  it  seems  but  yesterday ; 
but  now  —  enough  !  Here  it  were  not  well  that  my  voioe 
should  be  heard." 

She  caught  his  meaning,  and  her  whole  fiu»  kindled ;  but 
Nenetzin  spoke  first 

"  0  yes ;  let  us  to  the  garden  !  " 

The  minstrel  bowed  reverently.  As  they  started^  a  wo- 
man,  who  had  been  listening,  said,  "  Surely,  the  noble  Tola 
is  not  going  !  The  man  is  a  dotard  ;  he  cannot  sing ;  he  k 
palsied." 

But  they  proceeded,  and  through  the  crowd  and  out  of  the 
hall  guided  the  trembling  minstreL  Coming  to  a  pa«age 
that  seemed  to  be  deserted,  they  turned  into  it,  and  Nenetan, 
at  Tula's  request,  went  back  to  the  king.  Then  a  change 
came  over  the  good  man ;  his  stooping  left  him,  his  8tq>  be- 
came firm,  and,  placing  himself  in  front,  he  said,  in  a  deep, 
strong  voice,  — 

•*  It  is  mine  to  lead  now.  I  remember  theae  halls.  Once 
•gain,  O  Tula,  let  me  lead  you  here,  as  I  have  a  thousand 
times  in  childhood." 

And  to  a  chamber  overlooking  the  garden,  by  the  hand  he 
led  her,  followed  by  Yeteve,  sobbing  like  a  chikL  A  dim 
light  from  the  lamps  without  discloeed  the  walls  hung  with 
trophies  captured  in  wan  with  the  surroonding  tribes  and 
nations.  Where  the  imys  were  atrongesti  he  stopped,  and  re- 
moved the  hood,  and  said,  eanMStly,  — 

**  Agunst  the  king's  fommand,  and  Umng  you  better  thaa 
O  Tuk,  Goatamosin  has  ooma  to  sij  fiuvwelL** 
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There  was  a  great  inlenoe  ;  each  heard  the  beating  of  the 
other^s  heart. 

**  You  have  passed  from  me,"  he  continued,  *'  and  I  send 
my  grief  after  joil  I  look  into  your  face,  and  see  fade  our 
youth,  our  hopes,  and  our  love,  and  all  the  past  that  bore  it 
relation.  The  days  of  pleasantness  are  ended ;  the  spring 
that  fed  the  running  brook  is  dry.  0  Tula,  dear  one,  the 
bird  that  made  us  such  sweet  music  is  songless  forever ! " 

Her  anguish  was  too  deep  for  the  comfort  of  words  or 
tears.     Closer  he  clasped  her  hand. 

**  0,  that  power  should  be  so  faithless  !  Here  are  banners 
that  I  have  taken.  Yonder  is  a  shield  of  a  king  of  Michuaca 
whom  I  slew.  I  well  remember  the  day.  Montezuma  led 
the  army ;  the  fight  was  hard,  the  peril  great ;  and  after  I 
struck  the  blow,  he  said  I  had  saved  his  life,  and  vowed  me 
boundless  love  and  a  splendid  reward.  What  a  passion  the 
field  of  fighting  men  was  !  And  yet  there  was  another  al- 
ways greater.  J  had  dwelt  in  the  palace,  and  learned  that 
in  the  smile  of  the  noble  Tula  there  was  to  my  life  what  the 
sunshine  is  to  the  flower." 

He  fidtered,  then  continued  brokenly,  — 

**  He  had  honors,  palaces,  provinces,  and  crowns  to  bestow ; 
but  witness,  O  gods,  whose  sacred  duty  it  is  to  punish  in- 
gratitude, —  witness  that  I  cared  more  to  call  Tula  wife  than 
for  all  the  multitude  of  his  princeliest  gifts  ! " 

And  now  flEtst  ran  the  tears  of  the  princess,  through  sorrow 
rising  to  full  womanhood,  while  the  murky  chamber  echoed 
with  the  sobs  of  Yeteve.  If  the  ghost  of  the  barbarian  king 
yet  cared  for  the  shield  he  died  defending,  if  it  were  there 
present,  seeing  and  hearing,  its  revenge  was  perfect. 

*'  If  Gruatamozin  —  so  dear  to  me  now,  so  dear  always  — 
will  overlook  the  womanly  selfishness  that  could  find  a  pleas- 
ure in  his  grief,  I  will  prove  that  he  has  not  loved  unworthily. 
Vou  have  asked  nothing  of  me,  nor  urged  any  counsel,  and  ) 
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thank  you  fw  the  modentioiL  I  thank  jo%  tbo^  that  joa 
Imve  spoken  as  if  thia  aonow  were  not  yoon  mote  than  mine. 
Most  of  all,  O  'tain,  I  thank  you  for  not  aceuaing  me.  Need 
I  say  how  I  hate  the  Teacucan  I  or  that  I  am  given  away 
against  my  will  1  I  am  to  go  aa  a  pnoe,  aa  ao  much  cocoa, 
in  purchase  of  the  fealty  of  a  wretch  who  would  league  with 
Mictlan  to  humhle  my  fiither.  I  am  a  weak  woman,  with- 
out  tribes  or  banner,  and  therefore  the  wrong  ii  put  upon 
mo.  But  have  I  no  power!  **  And,  trembling  with  the 
strong  purpose,  she  laid  her  hand  upon  hia  breaat  **  Wife 
will  I  never  be  except  of  Guatamoan.  I  am  the  daughter 
of  a  king.  My  &ther,  at  leaat^  ahould  know  me.  He  may 
sell  me,  but,  thank  the  holy  goda»  lam  the  keeper  of  my  own 
life.  And  what  would  life  be  with  the  baae  Teacucan  for  my 
master  1  Royal  power  ina  palace  of  pearl  and  gold  would 
not  make  it  worth  the  keeping.  O  'tein,  you  never  threw  a 
wortliless  leaf  upon  the  lake  more  carelessly  than  I  would 
then  fling  tliis  poor  body  there  1 " 

Closer  to  his  heart  he  pressed  the  hand  on  his  breast 

'*  To  you,  to  you,  O  Tula,  be  the  one  blessing  greater  than 
all  others  which  the  gods  keep  back  in  the  Sun !  So  only 
can  you  be  rewarded.  1  take  your  words  aa  an  oath.  Keep 
them,  only  keep  them,  and  I  will  vrin  for  you  all  that  can  be 
won  by  man.     What  a  time  is  coming  —  ** 

Just  then  a  joyous  cry  and  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the 
}::arden  interrupted  his  paasiouate  speech,  and  recalled  him  to 
himself  and  tho  present,  —  to  the  preeent^  which  was  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  lovers'  rhapsodies.  And  ao  he  aaid,  when 
next  he  spoke,  — 

*'You  have  anwered  my  moat  jealous  wish.  Go  back 
now  ;  make  no  objection  to  the  Tezcucan :  the  betrothal 
«  not  the  bridal  The  king  and  Istlil'  cannot  abide  togethet 
in  fMsaoe.     I  know  them.** 

And  sinking  his  voice,  he  added,  **  Your  hand  is  on  my 
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heart,  and  by  its  beating  you  cannot  fail  to  know  how  full  it 
is  of  love.  Take  my  blessing  to  strengthen  you.  Farewell 
I  wiU  return  to  my  gardens  and  dreams." 

**  To  dreams  !  And  Mrith  such  a  storm  coming  upon  Ana- 
huac  !  "  said  Tula.     "  No,  no  ;  to  dream  is  mine." 

Up,  clear  to  his  vision,  rose  the  destiny  prophesied  for 
him  by  Mualox,     As  he  pondered  it,  she  said,  tearfully,  — 

"  I  love  my  father,  and  he  is  blind  or  mad.  Now  is  his 
peril  greatest,  now  most  he  needs  friendship  and  help.  0 
*tzin,  leave  him  not,  —  I  conjure  you  by  his  past  kindness  ! 
Kemember  I  am  his  child." 

Therenpon  he  dropped  her  hand,  and  walked  the  floor, 
while  the  banners  and  the  shields  upon  the  walls,  and  the 
mute  glory  they  perpetuated,  whispered  of  the  wrong  and 
shame  he  was  enduring.  When  he  answered,  she  knew 
how  great  the  struggle  had  been,  and  that  the  end  was 
scarcely  a  victory. 

**  You  have  asked  that  of  me,  my  beloved,  which  is  a 
sore  trial,"  he  said.  "  I  will  not  deny  that  the  great  love  I 
bore  your  father  is  disturbed  by  bitterness.  Think  how  ex- 
cessive my  injury  is,  —  I  who  revered  as  a  son,  and  have  al- 
ready put  myself  in  death's  way  for  him.  In  the  halls,  and 
out  in  the  gardens,  my  name  has  been  a  jest  to-night.  And 
how  the  Tezcucan  has  exulted  !  It  is  hard  for  the  sufferer  to 
love  his  wrong-doer,  —  0  so  hard  !  But  this  I  will,  and  as  an 
oath  take  the  promise  :  as  long  as  the  king  acts  for  Anahuac, 
not  imperilling  her  safety  or  glory,  so  long  will  I  uphold  him ; 
this,  0  Tula,  from  love  of  country,  and  nothing  more  ! " 

And  as  the  future  was  veiled  against  the  woman  and  du- 
tiful child,  she  replied  simply,  "  I  accept  the  oath.  Now 
lead  me  hence." 

He  took  her  hand  again,  and  said,  '*  In  peril  of  life  I 
came  to  say  farewell  forever ;  but  I  will  leave  a  kiss  upon 
your  forehead,  and  plant  its  memory  in  your  heart,  and 
some  day  come  again  to  claim  you  mine." 
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And  he  put  his  arm  around  her,  and  left  the  kiia  on  her 
forehead,  and,  aa  the  ancient  he  entered,  conducted  the  un- 
happy princess  from  the  chamber  of  banners  back  to  the 
hall  of  betrothal 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE   CHANT. 

^  *rF  you  have  there  anything  for  Uughter,  Maxtla,  I  bid 

JL  yon  welcome,"  said  the  king,  his  guests  around  him. 

And  the  young  chief  knelt  on  the  step  before  the  throne, 
and  answered  with  mock  solemnity,  '*  Your  ser\'ant,  O  king, 
knows  your  great  love  of  minstrelsy,  and  how  it  delights 
yon  to  make  rich  the  keeper  of  a  harp  who  sings  a  good 
song  welL  I  have  taken  one  who  bears  him  like  a  noble 
singer,  and  has  age  to  warrant  hiis  experience." 

"  Call  you  that  the  man  1 "  asked  the  king,  pointing  to 
Guatamonn. 

*«  He  is  the  man." 

The  monarch  laughed,  and  all  the  guests  listening  laughed. 

Now,  minstrels  were  common  on  all  festive  o'.casions  ;  in- 
deed, an  Axtec  banquet  was  no  more  perfect  without  them 
than  without  guests  :  but  it  was  seldom  the  royal  halls  were 
gnoed  by  one  so  very  aged ;  so  that  the  bent  form  and  gray 
locks,  that  at  other  places  and  times  would  have  insured 
safety  and  respect,  now  excited  derision.  The  men  thought 
his  presence  there  presumptuous,  the  women  laughed  at  him 
as  a  dotard.     In  brief,  the  'tzin*s  peril  was  very  great 

He  seemed,  however,  the  picture  of  aged  innooenoe,  and 
stood  before  the  throne,  his  head  bowed,  his  face  ahaded  by 
the  hood,  leaning  humbly  on  his  staff,  and  clasping  the  harp 
sk»s  to  his  breast,  the  vines  yet  about  it.     So  well  did  he 
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obearve  his  disguise,  that  none  there,  save  Tula  and  TeteTe, 
might  dream  that  the  hood  and  daric  gown  concealed  the 
boldest  warrior  in  Tenochtitlan.  The  fietce  of  the  priestess 
was  turned  away ;  but  the  princess  sat  a  calm  witness  of  the 
scene ;  either  she  had  too  much  pride  to  betray  her  solici- 
tude, or  a  confidence  in  his  address  so  abeolute  that  she  fell 
none. 

**  He  is  none  of  ours,"  said  the  king,  when  he  had  sev- 
eral times  scanned  the  minstrel.  '*  If  the  palace  ever  knew 
him,  it  was  in  the  days  of  Axaya',  from  whose  tomb  he 
seems  to  have  come." 

"  As  I  came  in  from  the  garden,  I  met  him  going  out," 
said  Maxtla,  in  explanation.  **  I  could  not  bear  that  my 
master  should  lose  such  a  promise  of  song.  Besides,  I  have 
heard  the  veterans  in  service  often  say  that  the  ancient 
chants  were  the  best,  and  I  thought  it  a  good  time  to  test  the 
boast" 

The  gray  courtiers  frowned,  and  the  king  laughed  again. 

''My  minstrel  here  represented  that  old  time  so  well," 
continued  Maxtla,  'Hhat  at  first  I  was  full  of  reverence; 
therefore  I  besought  him  to  come,  and  before  you,  O  king, 
sing  the  chants  that  used  to  charm  your  mighty  father.  I 
thought  it  no  dishonor  for  him  to  compete  with  the  singers 
now  in  favor,  they  giving  us  something  of  the  present  time. 
He  declined  in  courtliest  style  ;  saying  that,  though  his  voice 
was  good,  he  was  too  old,  and  might  shame  the  ancient  miii 
strelsy ;  and  that,  from  what  he  had  heard,  my  master  de- 
lighted only  in  things  of  modem  invention.  A  javelin  in 
the  hand  of  a  sentinel  ended  the  argument,  and  he  finally 
consented.  Wherefore,  O  king,  I  claim  him  captive,  to 
whom,  if  it  be  your  royal  pleasure,  I  offer  liberty,  if  he  wiU 
sing  in  competition  before  this  noble  company." 

What  sport  could  be  more  royal  than  such  poetic  contest, 
—  the  old  reign  against  the  new?  Montezuma  welcomed 
the  idea. 
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"  The  condition  is  reasonablfl^"  he  said.  "  Is  then  a  nun- 
stiel  in  the  valley  to  call  it  otherwise  1 " 

In  a  tone  scarcely  audible,  though  all  were  silent  that  they 
might  hear,  the  'tzin  answered,  — 

**  Obedience  was  the  first  lesson  of  every  minstrel  of  the 
old  time  ;  but  as  the  master  we  served  loved  us  as  his  chil- 
dren, we  never  had  occasion  to  sing  for  the  purchase  of  our 
liberty.  And  more, — the  capture  of  a  harmless  singer,  though 
he  were  not  aged  as  your  poor  alave,  0  king,  was  not 
deemed  so  bimve  a  deed  as  to  be  zewarded  by  our  master^s 
smile." 

The  speech,  though  fteUy  spoken,  struck  both  the  king 
and  his  chief. 

**  Well  done,  unde  1 "  said  the  former,  laughing.  "  And 
since  you  have  tongue  so  sharp,  we  remove  the  condition  — " 

*' Thanks,  many  thanks,  most  mighty  king!  May  the 
gods  mete  you  nothing  but  good  !  I  will  deiiart."  And  the 
'tadn  stooped  till  his  harp  struck  the  floor. 

The  monarch  waved  his  hand.  **  Stay.  I  merely  spoke 
of  the  condition  that  made  your  liberty  depend  upon  your 
song.  Go,  some  of  you,  and  call  my  singers.'*  A  courtier 
hurried  away,  then  the  king  added,  "  It  sliall  be  well  for 
him  who  host  strikes  the  strings.  I  promise  a  prize  that 
shall  raise  him  above  trouble,  and  make  his  life  what  a  poet*s 
ought  to  be." 

Guatamozin  advanced,  and  knelt  on  the  step  from  which 
Maxtla  hail  risen,  and  said,  his  voice  sounding  tremulous 
with  sge  and  infirmity,  — 

**  If  the  great  king  will  deign  to  heed  his  servant  again,  — 
I  am  old  and  weak.  There  was  a  time  when  I  would  have 
l^icod  to  hear  a  prize  so  princely  offered  in  such  a  trial  But 
that  was  many,  many  summers  ago.  And  this  afternoon,  in 
my  hut  by  the  lake-shore,  when  I  took  my  harp,  all  covered 
wilh  dust,  from  the  shelf  where  it  had  so  long  lain  untouchet! 
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and  neglected,  and  wreathed  it  with  this  fresh  vine,  thinking 
a  gay  dress  might  give  it  the  appearance  of  use,  and  myself 
a  deceitful  likeness  to  the  minstrel  I  once  was,  alas !  I  did 
not  think  of  my  trembling  hand  and  my  shattered  memory, 
or  of  trial  like  this.  I  only  know  that  a  singer,  however 
humble,  was  privileged  at  your  banquet,  and  that  the  privi- 
lege was  a  custom  of  the  monarchs  now  in  their  halls  in  the 
Sun,  —  true,  kingly  men,  who,  at  time  like  this,  would  have 
put  gold  in  my  hand,  and  bade  mo  arise,  and  go  in  peace. 
Is  Montezuma  more  careless  of  his  glory  ?  Will  he  compel 
my  song,  and  dishonor  my  gray  hair,  that  I  may  go  abroad 
in  Tenochtitlan  and  tell  the  story  1  In  pity,  0  king,  sufifer 
me  to  depart." 

The  courtiers  murmured,  and  even  Maxtla  relented,  but 
the  king  said,  "Good  uncle,  you  excite  my  curiosity  the 
more.  K  yoiur  common  speech  have  in  it  such  a  vein  of 
poetry,  what  must  the  poetry  be  ?  And  then,  does  not  youi 
obstinacy  outmeasure  my  cruelty]  Get  ready,  I  hold  th^ 
fortune.     Win  it,  and  I  am  no  king  if  it  be  not  yours." 

The  interest  of  the  bystanders  now  exceeded  their  pity. 
It  was  novel  to  find  one  refusing  reward  so  rich,  when  th% 
followers  of  his  art  were  accustomed  to  gratify  an  audience^ 
even  one  listener,  upon  request. 

And,  seeing  that  escape  from  the  trial  was  impossible,  th« 
'tzin  arose,  resolved  to  act  boldly.  Minstrelsy,  as  practised 
by  the  Aztecs,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  not  singing  so 
much  as  a  form  of  chanting,  accompanied  by  rhythmical 
touches  of  the  lyre  or  harp,  —  of  all  kinds  of  choral  music  the 
most  primitive  This  he  had  practised,  but  in  the  solitude 
of  his  study.  The  people  present  knew  the  *tzin  Guatamo, 
supposed  to  be  in  his  palace  across  the  lake,  as  soldier, 
scholar,  and  prince,  but  not  as  poet  oi  singer  of  heroic  tales. 
So  that  confident  minstrelsy  was  now  but  another,  if  not  a 
surer,  disguise.     And  the  eyes  of  the  princess  Tula  shining 

7» 
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upon  him  calmly  and  steadily,  he  said,  his  Yoioe  this  time 
trembling  with  suppressed  wrath,  — 

**  Be  it  so,  O  king !  Let  the  singers  come,  —  let  them 
come.  Your  slave  will  fancy  himself  before  the  great  Axaya', 
or  your  father,  not  less  royal  He  will  forget  his  age,  and 
put  his  trust  in  the  god  whose  story  he  will  sing.** 

Then  other  amusements  were  abandoned,  and,  intelli- 
gence of  the  trial  flying  far  and  fiut,  lords  and  ladies,  SQldien 
and  priests  crowded  about  the  throne  and  filled  the  halL 
That  any  power  of  song  could  belong  to  one  so  old  and 
unknown  was  incredible. 

"  He  is  a  proyindal,  —  the  musician  of  one  of  the  hamlets," 
said  a  courtier,  derisively. 

**  Tes,**  sneered  another,  "  he  will  teU  how  the  flood  came, 
and  drowned  the  harvest  in  his  neighborhood." 

**  Or,"  ventured  a  third,  **  how  a  ravenous  vulture  once 
descended  from  the  hills,  and  carried  off  his  pet  rabbit** 

By  and  by  the  royal  minstrels  came,  —  sleek,  comely  men, 
wearing  long  stoles  fringed  with  gold,  and  having  harps  in- 
laid with  pearl,  and  strung  with  silver  wires.  With  scarce 
a  glance  at  their  humble  competitor,  they  ranged  themselves 
before  the  monarch. 

The  trial  began.  One  after  another,  the  favorites  were 
called  upon.  The  first  sang  of  love,  the  next  of  his  mis- 
tress, the  third  of  Lake  Tezcuco,  the  fourth  of  Montezuma, 
his  power,  wisdom,  and  glory.  Before  all  were  through, 
the  patience  of  the  king  and  crowd  was  exhausted.  The 
pabas  wanted  something  touching  religion,  the  soldiers  some- 
thing heroic  and  resounding  with  war ;  and  all  waited  for 
the  stranger,  as  men  listening  to  a  story  wait  for  the  laughter 
it  may  chance  to  excite.  How  were  they  surprised !  Be- 
fore the  womanly  tones  of  the  last  singer  ceased,  the  old 
man  dropped  his  staff,  and,  lifting  his  harp  against  his  breast, 
struck  its  chords,  and  in  a  voice  dear  and  vibratory  as  tlie 
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blast  of  a  shell,  a  voice  that  filled  the  whole  hall,  luxd 
startled  maid  and  king  alike,  began  his  chant 

QUSTS^L*. 

Beloved  of  the  Sun  f    Mother  of  the 

BnYt  1    Azatlan,  the  North  bom  1    Heard  be  thoa 

In  my  far  launched  Toioe  1    I  dng  to  thy 

Listening  children  of  thee  and  Heaven. 

Vale  in  tiie  Son,  where  dwell  the  Gods  1    Sum  of 

The  beantifiil  art  thoa  1    Thy  forests  are 

Flowering  trees;  of  crystal  and  gold  thy 

Mountains ;  and  liqnid  light  are  thy  rivers 

Flowing,  all  murmnroos  with  songs,  over 

Beds  of  stars.    0  Vale  of  Qods,  the  summery 

Sheen  that  flecks  Earth's  seas,  and  kisste  its  mountains, 

And  fairly  floods  its  plains,  we  know  is  of  thee,  — 

A  sign  sent  us  from  afar,  that  we  may 

Feebly  learn  how  beautiful  is  Heaven  ! 

The  singer  rested  a  moment ;  then,  looking  in  the  ejes  of 
the  king,  with  a  rising  voice,  he  continued,  — 

Richest  hall  in  aU  the  Vale  is  Quetzal's  — 

At  that  name  Montezuma  started.     The  minstrel  noted 
irell  the  sign. 

O,  none  so  fair  as  Quetzal's  1    The  winds  that 
Play  among  its  silver  columns  are  Love's 
Light  laughter,  while  of  Love  is  all  the  air 
AbouL    From  its  orient  porch  the  young 
Mornings  glean  the  glory  with  which  they  rise 
On  earth. 

First  God  and  fairest  was  Quetzal'. 
As  him  0  none  so  fuU  of  holiness, 
And  by  none  were  men  so  lov'd  !    Sat  he  always 
In  his  hall,  in  deity  rol  *d,  watching 
Humanity,  its  genius,  and  its  struggles 
Upward.     But  most  he  watch'd  its  wars,  —  no  hero 
FeU  b^t  he  call'd  the  wand'ring  soul  in  love 
To  rest  with  him  forever. 

Sat  he  once 
Thus  watching,  and  where  least  expected,  in 
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Tha  Ur  North,  by  itormy  Winter  nil'd»  up 

From  tlM  mows  ho  uw  a  Nation  fin.    Shook 

Their  bolte,  gllstoned  thdr  ahioldi^  flaibcd  tho 

Light  of  their  fierce  eyes.    A  king,  in  wolf-nkin 

Girt,  |K>iDted  South wmrd,  and  «p  the  hills,  through 

The  air,  to  tlie  Sun,  flew  tha  nama  —  Atathw. 

Then  roarch*d  they;  by  day  and  night  thay  march*d,  —  mareh'd 

Ever  South,  across  tha  dasart»  up  tha 

Mountains,  down  tha  monataias ;  laapmg  riveni, 

Smiting  foas,  taking  dtlaa,  —  thns  thay  naich'd ; 

Thus,  a  dond  of  aogioi^  roU'd  thay  from  tha 

North ;  thus  on  tha  South  th&j  fall,  as  autumn 

Froote  upon  tha  Arulte  of  ■aaunar  fsIL 

And  now  the  fnintg  were  glad,  —  the  singer  sung  of 
Heaven;  and  the  warrion  wen  enniaedy  —  hia  voice  was 
like  a  battle-ciy,  and  the  theme  was  the  |iroud  tradition  of 
the  conquering  march  of  their  fiUhen  from  the  distant 
North.  Sitting  with  clasped  hands  and  drooped  head,  the 
king  followed  the  chant,  like  one  listening  to  an  oracle. 
Yet  stronger  grew  the  minstrel's  voice,  — 

Pass'd 
Many  years  of  toil,  and  still  the  Nation  march'd  ; 
Still  Southward  strode  the  king ;  still  Sunward  rose 
Thtcry  of  AaaUmn/  AaaUanf    And 
Wanner,  truer,  brighter  grew  the  human 
Love  of  Quetzal*.     He  saw  them  reach  a  lake ; 
As  dew  its  waves  were  clear ;  like  lover's  breath 
The  wind  flew  o'er  it    Twas  in  the  clime  of 
Starry  nights,  ^  the  clime  of  oranga-groves  and 
Plumy  pslms. 

Then  Quetzal'  from  his  watching 
Rose.    Aside  he  flung  his  sunly  symbols. 
like  a  felling  sUr,  fhm  the  Vale  of  Oods 
He  dropp'd ,  like  a  falling  star  shot  through  the 
Shorrlrss  space ;  like  a  golden  morning  leach'd 
The  earth,  —  reach'd  the  lake.    Then  sUy'd  the  Nstion's 
March.    SUU  Sunward  roaa  the  cry,  but  Southwaid 
Stnida  the  king  no  mora. 

In  his  roomy  heart.  In 
Tha  ahaaban  of  ite  lova,  Qnatnl'  took  tha 
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Nation.     He  swore  its  kings  should  be  his  sons,  — 
They  should  conquer,  by  the  Sun,  he  swore  !    In 
The  laughing  Lake  he  bade  them  build  ;  and  up 
Sprang  Tenochtitlan,  of  the  human  love 
Of  Quetzal  child  ;  up  rose  its  fire-lit  towers, 
Outspread  its  piles,  outstretched  its  streets 
Of  stone  and  wave.    And  as  the  city  grew, 
Still  stronger  grew  the  love  of  Quetzal'. 

Thine 
Is  the  Empire.    To  the  shields  again,  O 
Azatlan  !    T  was  thus  he  spoke  ;  and  feather*d 
Crest  and  oaken  spear,  the  same  that  from  the 
North  came  conquering,  through  the  valley. 
On  a  wave  of  war  went  swiftly  floating. 
Down  before  the  flaming  shields  fell  all  the 
Neighb'riug  tribes  ;  open  flew  the  cities'  gates  ; 
Fighting  kings  gave  up  their  crowns  ;  from  the  hills 
The  Chichimecan  fled  ;  on  temple  towers 
The  Toltec  fires  to  scattering  ashes 
Died.    Like  a  scourge  upon  the  city,  like 
A  fire  across  the  plain,  like  storms  adown 
Tlie  mountain,  —  such  was  Azatlan  that  day 
It  went  to  battle  !    Like  a  monarch  'mid 
His  people,  like  a  god  amid  the  Heavens, 
0  such  was  Azatlan,  victor  from  the 
Battle,  the  Empire  in  its  hand  ! 

At  this  point  the  excitement  of  the  audience  rose  into 
interruption  :  they  clapped  their  hands  and  stamped ;  some 
shouted.  As  the  strong  voice  rolled  the  grand  story  on, 
even  the  king's  dread  of  the  god  disappeared  ;  and  had  the 
'tzin  concluded  then,  the  prize  had  certainly  heen  his.  But 
when  the  silence  was  restored,  he  resumed  the  attitude  so 
proper  to  his  disguise,  and,  sinking  his  voice  and  changing 
the  measure  of  the  chant,  solemnly  proceeded,  — 

A.S  the  river  runneth  ever,  like  the  river  ran  the  love  of 

Quetzal'.    The  clime  grew  softer,  and  the  Vale  fairer.    To  weave,  and 

trade, 
A.nd  sow,  and  build,  he  taught,  with  coimtless  other  ways  of  peace.     He 

broke 
The  seals  of  knowledge,  and  unveiled  the  mystic  naths  of  wisdom ; 
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OaUitnd  icold  from  the  earth,  and  j«wds  from  Um  itreaiiit ;  and  happy 
PMea,  ai  teiribla  in  war,  bacama  Amtlan     Only  one  mors 
ITIwiinf,  —  a  religion  aoonding  of  a  qaiat  baaven  and  a 
Oodly  Iov«,  —  ibii  only  wanted  Aiatlan     And  alas,  for  the 
Sunly  Quetzal' !    He  built  a  temple,  with  a  tingle  tower,  a 
Temple  over  many  chambers  ** 

Slowly  the  'tzin  repeated  the  last  sentence,  &nd  under  his 
ga»  the  monarch's  face  changed  visiblj. 

Wofihip  be  aeked,  and  offeringt, 
And  eacriflcee,  not  of  eaptivea,  heart-broken  and  complaining. 
Bat  of  blooming  flowert,  and  ripened  fmita,  emblems  of  love,  and  peace, 
And  beaaty.    Alas,  for  the  gentle  QoeCxal'  t    Gold  grew  the  people 
Loir'd  so  wall    A  little  while  they  worshipped  ;  then,  as  bees  go  no 
Mors  to  a  withered  flower,  they  forsook  his  shrine,  and  mock*d  his 
Image.    His  love,  longest  lingering,  went  down  at  last,  but  slowly 
Went,  as  the  brook,  drop  by  drop,  nms  dry  in  the  drought  of  a  reinless 
Boamer.    Wrath  'roae  instead.    Down  in  a  chamber  below  the  temple, 
A  ehamber  ftill  of  gold  and  unTeiled  splendor,  beneath  the  Lake  that 
Long  had  ceased  its  laoghing,  thither  went  the  god,  and  on  the  walls, 
On  the  marble  and  the  gold,  he  wrote  — 

The  improvisation,  if  such  it  was,  now  wrought  its  full 
effect  upon  Montezuma,  who  saw  the  recital  coming  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  dread  mysteries  of  the  golden  chamber  in 
the  old  C<L  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  sentence,  the 
blood  left  his  &oe,  and  he  leaned  forward  as  if  to  check  the 
speech,  at  the  same  time  some  master  influence  held  him 
wordless.  His  look  was  that  of  one  seeing  a  vision.  The 
vagaries  of  a  mind  shaken  by  days  and  nights  of  trouble 
are  wonderftil ;  sometimes  they  are  fearfuL  How  easy  for 
his  distempered  fancy  to  change  the  minstrel,  with  his  white 
locks  and  venerable  countenance,  into  a  servant  of  Quetal', 
sent  by  the  god  to  confirm  the  interpretation  and  prophecies 
of  his  other  servant  Mualoz.  At  the  last  word^  he  arose, 
and,  with  an  imperial  gesture,  cried,  — 

**  Pteoe  —  enough  ! " 

Than  his  utterance  fiuled  him,  —  another  visicm  seemed 
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to  fix  his  gaza  The  audience,  thrilling  with  fear,  turned  to 
see  what  he  law,  and  heard  a  commotion^  which,  from  the 
further  end  of  the  hall,  drew  slowly  near  the  throne,  and 
ceased  not  until  Mualox,  in  his  sacrificial  robes,  knelt  upon 
the  st^  in  the  minstrel's  place.  Montezuma  dropped  into 
his  throne,  and,  coyeiing  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  said 
faintly,  — 

**  Evil  betides  me,  &ther,  evil  betides  me  i  But  I  am  a 
king.     Speak  what  you  can ! " 

Mualox  prostrated  himself  until  his  white  hair  covered 
his  master^s  feet. 

''Again,  0  king,  your  servant  comes  speaking  for  his 
god." 

**  For  the  god,  Mualoxl" 

The  hall  became  silent  as  a  tomb. 

*'  I  come,"  the  holy  man  continued,  "  to  tell  the  king  that 
Quetzal'  has  landed,  this  time  on  the  searshore  in  Gempoalla. 
At  set  of  sun  his  power  was  collected  on  the  beach.  Summon 
all  your  wisdom,  —  the  end  is  at  hand." 

All  present  and  hearing  listened  awe-struck.  Of  the  war 
riors,  not  one,  however  battle-tried,  but  trembled  with  unde- 
fined terror.  And  who  may  accuse  them)  The  weakness 
was  from  fear  of  a  supposed  god  ;  their  heathen  souls,  aftor 
the  manner  of  the  Christian,  asked.  Who  may  war  against 
Heaven) 

''  Rise,  Mualox  !  Tou  love  me  ;  I  have  no  better  servant," 
said  the  king,  with  dignity,  but  so  sadly  that  even  the  proph- 
et's heart  was  touched.  **  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  if  your 
news  be  good  or  eviL  All  things,  even  my  Empire,  are  in  the 
care  of  the  gods.  To-morrow  I  will  hold  a  council  to  deter- 
mine how  this  visit  may  be  best  met."  With  a  mighty  ef- 
fort he  freed  his  spirit  of  the  influence  of  the  untimely  visi- 
tation, and  said,  with  a  show  of  unconcern,  ''Leave  the 
morrow  to  whom  it  belongs,  my  children.     Let  us  now  to 
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the  ceremony  which  was  to  crown  the  night  Come  foru-nrd, 
•onof  Uualpilli !     Room  for  the  lord  Iztlil',  my  friends  ! " 

Tula  looked  down,  and  the  queen  Tecalco  bowed  her  face 
apon  the  shoulder  of  the  queen  Acatlan ;  and  immediately, 
all  differences  lost  in  loving  loyalty,  the  caciques  and  chiefs 
gathered  before  him,  —  a  nobility  as  true  and  chivalric  as  ever 
fought  beneath  an  infidel  banner. 

And  they  waited,  but  the  Tezcucan  came  not 

"  Go,  Maxtla.  Seek  the  lord  Iztlil',  and  bring  him  to  my 
presence." 

Through  the  palace  and  through  the  gardens  they  sought 
the  recreant  lover.  And  the  silence  of  the  waiting  in  the 
great  hall  was  painful.  Guest  looked  in  the  face  of  guest, 
mute,  yet  asking  much.  The  prince  Cacama  whispered  to 
the  prince  Cuitlahua,  '*  It  is  a  happy  interference  of  the 
gods!" 

Tecalco  wept  on^  but  not  from  sorrow,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
devoted  princess  were  lustrous  for  the  first  time ;  hope  had 
come  back  to  the  darkened  souL 

And  the  monarch  said  Uttle,  and  erelong  retired.  A  groat 
portion  of  the  company,  despite  his  injunction,  speedily  fol- 
lowed his  example,  leaving  the  younger  guests,  with  what  hu- 
mor they  could  command,  to  continue  the  revel  till  morning. 

Next  day  at  noon  couriers  from  Cempoalla  confirmed  the 
announcement  of  Mualox.  Cortes  had  indeed  landed ;  and 
that  Good  Friday  was  the  last  of  the  perfect  glory  of  Ana- 

kUAC 

Poor  king !  Not  long  now  until  I  may  sing  for  thee  the 
kmentation  of  the  Gothic  Roderick,  whose  story  is  but  httU- 
ifim  melancholy  than  thine. 


H«  look'd  for  lb«  brave  capUiu  UiAt  lad  Um  hosta  of  Spain, 

Bat  all  ware  flad,  except  Uie  dead,  —  and  who  could  count  the  alain ' 

Wbare'ar  hia  aya  could  wander  all  bloody  waa  the  plain  ; 

Ai»a  wliila  tkm  ha  aakl  tha  taan  ba  ahad  m  down  hia  obaaka  like  rain. 


THE  CHANT. 
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Last  night  I  was  the  king  of  Spain  :  to-day  no  king  am  I. 
Last  night  fair  castles  held  niy  train  :  to-night  where  shall  I  lie  ? 
Last  night  a  hundred  pages  did  serve  me  on  the  knee, 
To-night  not  one  I  call  my  own,  —  not  one  i^rtains  to  me.* 


*  The  fifth  and  sixth  verses  of  the  famous  Spanisn  nallal,  "  'Hie  Lamen- 
tation of  Don  Roderic'*  The  tranaiation  I  have  borrowed  4  rum  Lockliartii 
3paniah  Ballads.  — Ta. 


BOOK    THREE 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   FIRST   COMBAT. 

THE  'ton's  companion  the  night  of  the  banquet,  as  th« 
reader  has  no  doubt  anticipated,  was  Hualpa,  the  Ti- 
huancan.  To  an  adrenture  of  his,  more  luckless  than  hit 
friend's,  I  now  turn. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  'tzin  left  him  at  the  door 
of  the  great  halL  In  a  strange  scene,  without  a  guide,  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  be  ill  at  ease  ;  light-hearted  and  fearless, 
howerer,  he  strolled  leisurely  about,  at  one  place  stopping  to 
hear  a  minstrel,  at  another  to  observe  a  dance,  and  all  the 
time  half  confused  by  the  maze  and  splendor  of  all  he  be< 
held.  In  such  awe  stood  he  of  the  monarch,  that  he  gave  the 
throne  a  wide  margin,  contented  from  a  distance  to  view  the 
accustomed  interchanges  of  courtesy  between  the  guests  and 
their  master.  Finding,  at  last,  that  he  could  not  break 
through  the  bashful ness  acquired  in  his  solitary  life  among 
the  hills,  and  imitate  the  ease  and  nonchalance  of  thoee 
bom,  as  it  were,  to  the  lordliness  of  the  hour,  he  left  the 
house,  and  once  more  sought  the  retiracy  of  the  gardens. 
Out  of  doors,  beneath  the  stars,  with  the  fresh  air  in  his 
nostrils,  he  felt  at  home  again,  the  whilom  hunter,  ready  for 
any  emprise. 

As  to  the  walk  he  should  follow  he  had  no  choice,  for  in 
eveiy  direction  he  heard  laughter,  music,  and  conversatioii ; 
treijwhars  wars  flowers  and  the  glow  of  lampa.     Merest 
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ehanoe  put  him  in  a  path  that  led  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  mnaeom. 

Since  the  night  shut  in,  —  be  it  said  in  a  whisper,  —  a 
memory  of  wonderful  brightness  had  taken  possession  of  his 
mind.  Nenetzin's  face,  as  he  saw  it  laughing  in  the  door  of 
file  kiosk  when  Yeteve  called  the  'tzin  for  a  song,  he  thought 
outshone  the  lamplight,  the  flowers,  and  eyer3rthing  most 
beautiful  about  his  path ;  her  eyes  were  as  stars,  rivalling  the 
insensate  ones  in  the  mead  above  him.  He  remembered 
them,  too,  as  all  the  brighter  for  the  tears  through  which 
they  had  looked  down,  —  alas !  not  on  him,  but  upon  his  rev- 
erend comrade,  li  Hualpa  was  not  in  love,  he  was,  at  least, 
borrowing  wings  for  a  flight  of  that  kind. 

Indulging  the  delicious  revery,  he  came  upon  some  nobles, 
oonvBEsing,  and  quite  blocking  up  the  way,  though  going  in 
his  direction.  He  hesitated ;  but,  considering  that,  as  a 
guest,  the  freedom  of  the  garden  belonged  equally  to  him, 
he  proceeded,  and  became  a  listener. 

*'  People  call  him  a  warrior.  They  know  nothing  of  what 
makes  a  warrior ;  they  mistake  good  fortune,  or  what  the 
traders  in  the  tianguez  call  luck,  for  skilL  Take  his  conduct 
at  the  combat  of  Quetzal'  as  an  example ;  say  he  threw  his 
anowB  well :  yet  it  was  a  cowardly  war.  How  much  braver 
to  grasp  the  magvahuUl,  and  rush  to  blows  !  That  requires 
manhood,  strength,  skill  To  stand  back,  and  kill  with  a 
chance  arrow,  —  a  woman  could  do  as  much." 

The  'tzin  was  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  the  voice 
that  of  Iztlil',  the  Tezcucan.  Hualpa  moved  closer  to  the 
party. 

**  I  thought  his  course  in  that  combat  good,"  said  a  stran* 
ger ;  ''  it  gave  him  opportunities  not  otherwise  to  be  had. 
That  he  did  not  join  the  assault  cannot  be  urged  against  his 
courage.  Had  you,  my  lord  Iztlil',  fallen  like  the  Otompan, 
be  would  have  been  left  alone  to  fight  the  challengers.     A 
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fool  wouM  haya  teen  the  risk ;  a  oowud  woaU  not  have 
courted  it" 

''  That  aigument,**  leplied  Iztlil*,  "  is  crediting  him  with 
too  much  shrewdness.  By. the  gods,  he  nerer  douhted  the 
result,  —  not  hel  He  knew  the  Tlascalans  would  never 
pass  my  shield  ;  he  knew  the  trictory  was  mine,  two  against 
me  as  there  were.  A  prince  of  Teicuco  was  nerer  con- 
quered ! " 

The  spirit  of  the  hunter  was  frst  rising ;  yet  he  foOowed, 
listening. 

"  Andy  my  friends,"  the  Tezeaean  continued,  "  who  better 
judged  the  condnGt  of  the  combatants  that  day  than  the 
king  t  See  the  resolt  To-night  I  take  fkom  the  faint  heart 
his  bride,  the  woman  he  has  loved  from  boyhood.  Then  this 
banquet  In  whose  honor  is  it  t  What  does  it  celebrate  t 
There  is  a  prize  to  be  awarded,  —  the  prixe  of  courage  and 
skill ;  and  who  gets  it  t  And  further,  of  the  noblca  and 
chiefs  of  the  valley,  but  one  is  absent,  —  he  whose  pru- 
dence exceeds  his  valor." 

In  such  strain  the  Tezcucan  proceeded.  And  Hualpa,  fully 
aroused,  pushed  through  the  company  to  the  speaker,  but  so 
quietly  that  thoee  who  observed  him  asked  no  questions. 
Assured  that  the  'trin  must  have  friends  present,  he  waited 
for  some  one  to  take  up  his  cause.  His  own  impulse  was 
restrained  by  his  great  dread  of  the  king,  whose  gardens  he 
knew  were  not  fighting-grounds  at  any  time  or  in  any  (]uar- 
rsl.  But,  as  the  boastful  prince  continuod,  the  resolve  to 
punish  him  took  definite  form  with  the  Tiliuancan,  —  to 
such  degree  had  his  admiration  for  the  'tzin  aln^ady  riiten  ! 
Gradually  the  auditors  droppeil  l)ehind  or  disappcariNl  ; 
finally  but  one  remained,  —  a  middle  aged,  portly  noble 
whose  demeanor  was  not  of  the  kind  to  shake  the  resolution 
taken. 

Unalpa  mads  his  fint  advance  doae  by  the  eastern  gate  of 
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the  garden,  to  which  point  he  held  himself  iu  check  lest 
the  want  of  arms  should  prove  an  apology  for  refusing  the 
fight. 

"  Will  the  lord  Iztlil*  stop  1 "  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on 
the  Tezcucan's  arm. 

"  I  do  not  know  you,"  was  the  answer. 

The  sleek  courtier  also  stopped,  and  stared  broadly. 

"  You  do  not  know  me  !  I  will  mend  my  fortune  in  that 
respect,"  returned  the  hunter,  mildly.  "  I  have  heard  what 
you  said  so  ungraciously  of  my  friend  and  comrade,"  —  the 
last  wonl  lie  emphasized  strongly, — "Guatamozin."  Then 
he  repeated  the  offensive  words  as  correctly  as  if  he  had  been 
a  practised  herald,  and  concluded,  "  Now,  you  know  the  *tzin 
cannot  be  here  to-night ;  you  alscj  know  the  reason ;  but,  for 
him  and  in  his  place,  I  say,  prince  though  you  are,  you  have 
basely  slandered  an  absent  enemy." 

"  Who  are  you  1 "  asked  the  Tezcucan,  surprised. 

"  The  comrade  of  Guatamozin,  here  to  take  up  his  quaiv 
rel." 

"  You  challenge  me  1 "  said  Iztlil',  in  disdain. 

"Does  a  prince  of  Tezcuco,  son  of  'Hualpilli,  require  a 
blow  ?    Take  it  then." 

The  blow  was  given. 

"  See !  Do  I  not  bring  you  princely  blood  1 "  And,  in  hift 
turn,  Hualpa  laughed  scornfully. 

The  Tezcucan  was  almost  choked  with  rage.  "  This  to 
me,  —  to  me,  —  a  prince  and  warrior  ! "  he  cried. 

A  danger  not  considered  by  the  rash  hunter  now  offered 
itself.  An  outcry  would  bring  down  the  guard ;  and,  in 
the  event  of  his  arrest,  the  united  representations  of  Iztlil* 
and  his  friend  would  be  sufficient  to  have  hira  sent  forthwith 
to  the  tigers.     The  pride  of  the  prince  saved  him. 

"  Have  a  care,  —  *t  is  an  assassin  !  I  will  call  the  guard  at 
the  gate !  "  said  the  courtier,  alarmed. 
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"Call  them  not,  call  them  not !  I  am  equal  to  my  own 
revenge.     O,  for  a  spear  or  knife,  —  anything  to  kill !  " 

"  Will  you  hear  me,  —  a  word  t  **  the  hunter  said.  "  I  am 
without  arms  also  ;  but  they  can  be  had." 

"  The  arms,  the  arms  !  "  cried  Ixtlil',  passionately. 

"  We  can  make  the  sentinels  at  the  gate  clever  by  a  few 
quills  of  gold ;  and  here  are  enough  to  satisfy  them."  Hual- 
pa  prodttoed  a  handful  of  the  money.  *'  Let  us  try  them. 
Outside  the  gate  the  street  is  dear." 

The  courtier  protested,  but  the  prince  was  determined. 

"  The  arms !  Pledge  my  province  and  palaces,  —  eveiy^ 
thing  for  a  wtaqmakmiii  now." 

They  went  to  the  gate  and  obtained  the  use  of  two  of  the 
weapons  and  as  many  shields.  Then  the  party  passed  into 
tlie  street,  which  they  found  deserted.  To  avoid  the  great 
thoroughfare  to  Iztapalapan,  they  turned  to  the  north,  and 
kept  on  as  far  as  the  comer  of  the  garden  walL 

"  Stay  we  here,"  said  the  courtier.  "  Short  time  is  all  you 
want,  lord  Ixtlil*.  The  feathers  on  the  hawk's  wings  are  not 
full-fledged." 

The  man  spoke  confidently  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  Tezcucan*s  reputation  and  experience  justified  the  assur- 
ance. One  advantage  the  hunter  had  which  his  enemiee 
both  overlooked,  —  a  surpassing  composure.  From  a  temple 
near  by  a  red  light  flared  broadly  over  the  place,  redeeming 
it  from  what  would  otherwise  have  been  vague  starlight ;  by 
its  aid  they  might  have  seen  his  countenance  without  a  trace 
of  excitement  or  passion.  One  wish,  and  but  one,  he  had,  — 
that  Guatamozin  could  witness  the  triaL 

The  impatience  of  the  Teacucan  permitted  but  few  pre- 
liminariea. 

^  The  gods  of  Mictlan  require  no  prayeis.  Stand  out !  * 
ha  said. 

**  Sirika !  "  aiMwrnd  Hualpa. 
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Up  rose  the  glassy  blades  of  the  Tezcucan,  flashing  in  the 
light;  quick  and  strong  the  blow,  yet  it  dove  but  the 
empty  air.  **  For  the  'tzin !  "  shouted  the  hunter,  striking 
back  before  the  other  was  half  recovered.  The  shield  was 
dashed  aside  ;  a  groan  acknowledged  a  wound  in  the  breast, 
and  Iztlil'  staggered ;  another  blow  stretched  him  on  the 
pavement.  A  stream  of  blood,  black  in  the  night,  stole 
slowly  out  over  the  flags.  The  fight  was  over.  The  victoi 
dropped  the  bladed  end  of  his  weapon,  and  surveyed  his  foe, 
with  astonishment,  then  pity. 

**  Your  friend  is  hurt ;  help  him  ! "  he  said,  turning  to  the 
courtier;  but  he  was  alone,  —  the  craven  had  run.  For 
one  firesh  from  the  hills,  this  was  indeed  a  dilemma  !  A 
duel  and  a  death  in  sight  of  the  royal  palace !  A  chill 
tingled  through  his  veins.  He  thought  rapidly  of  the  alarm, 
the  arrest,  the  king's  wrath,  and  himself  given  to  glut  the 
monsters  in  the  menagerie.  Up  rose,  also,  the  many  fast- 
nesses amid  the  cedared  glades  of  Tihuanco.  Could  he  but 
reach  them  !  The  slaves  of  Montezuma,  to  please  a  whim, 
might  pursue  and  capture  a  quail  or  an  eagle  ;  but  there  he 
could  laugh  at  pursuit,  while  in  Tenochtitlan  he  was  nowhere 
safe. 

Sight  of  the  flowing  blood  brought  him  out  of  the  panic. 
He  raised  the  Tezcucan's  arm,  and  tore  the  rich  vestments 
from  his  breast.  The  lyound  was  a  glancing  one ;  it  might 
not  be  fatal  after  all ;  to  save  him  were  worth  the  triaL  Tak- 
ing off*  his  own  maxtlaUy  he  wound  it  tightly  round  the  bod>' 
and  over  the  cut.  Across  the  street  there  was  a  small,  open 
house ;  lifting  the  wounded  man  gently  as  possible,  he  carried 
him  thither,  and  laid  him  in  a  darkened  passage.  Where 
else  to  convey  him  he  knew  not ;  that  was  all  he  could  do. 
Now  for  flight,  —  for  Tihuanco.  Tireless  and  swift  of  foot 
shall  they  be  who  catch  him  on  the  way  ! 

He  started  for  the  lake,  intending  to  cross  in  a  canoe  rather 
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than  by  the  oftOieway ;  already  a  aquaiB  was  piii  behind, 
when  it  occorred  to  him  that  the  Tesencan  might  have  slaTet 
and  a  ]ia]anquin  waiting  bafore  the  pahce  door.  He  began, 
alAi>,  to  reimxich  himself  for  the  baseness  of  the  desertion. 
How  wouid  the  *tun  have  acted!  When  the  same  Teicucun 
lay  with  the  dead  in  the  aiena, who  nuxaed  him  back  to  lifet 

If  Hualpa  had  wished  his  paftion*s  presence  at  the  ban- 
ning of  the  combat,  now,  flying  from  imaginary  dangers,  — 
flying,  like  a  startled  coward,  horn  his  rery  rictoiy,  —  much 
did  he  thank  the  gods  that  he  was  alone  and  unseen.  In  a 
kind  of  alcove,  or  resting-place  for  woaiy  walkers,  with 
which,  by  the  way,  the  thoroughfiures  of  Tenochtitlan  were 
well  provided,  he  sat  down,  recalled  his  wonted  courage,  and 
«l<^tpnnined  on  a  coune  more  manly,  whatever  the  risk. 

Then  he  retiaced  his  steps,  and  went  boldly  to  the  portal 
of  the  palace,  where  he  fimnd  the  Tennican's  palanquiit 
The  slaves  in  charpe  followed  him  witliout  objection. 

*'  Take  your  master  to  his  own  palace.  Be  quick  ! "  he 
jaid  to  them,  when  the  wounded  man  was  tnuusforrod  to  the 
carriage. 

**  It  is  in  Tecuba,**  said  one  of  them. 

"  To  Tecuba  then." 

He  did  more ;  he  accompanied  the  slaves.  Along  the 
street,  across  the  caufieway,  which  never  seemed  of  such 
weary  length,  they  proceeded.  On .  the  road  the  Tczcncan 
revived.  He  said  little,  and  was  passive  in  his  enemy's 
hands.  From  Tecuba  the  latter  hastened  back  to  Tenochtit- 
lan, and  reached  the  portico  of  Xoli,  the  Chalcan,  just  a.^ 
day  broke  over  the  valley. 

And  such  was  the  hunt^^r's  first  emprise  as  a  warrior. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE   SECOND   OOKBAT. 

IT  is  hardly  worth  while  to  detail  the  debate  between 
Hualpa  and  Xoli ;  enough  to  know  that  the  latter,  an- 
ticipating pursuit,  hid  the  son  of  his  friend  in  a  closet  attached 
to  his  restaurant. 

That  day,  and  many  others,  the  police  went  up  and  down, 
ferreting  for  the  assassin  of  the  noble  Iztlil'.  Few  premises 
escaped  their  search.  The  Chalcan's,  amongst  others,  was 
examined,  but  without  discovery.  Thus  safely  concealed,  the 
hunter  throve  on  the  cuisine,  and  for  the  loss  of  liberty  was 
consoled  by  the  gossip  and  wordy  wisdom  of  his  accessory, 
and,  by  what  was  better,  the  gratitude  of  Guatamozin.  In 
such  manner  two  weeks  passed  away,  the  longest  and  most 
wearisome  of  his  existence.  How  sick  at  heart  he  grew  in 
his  luxurious  imprisonment ;  how  he  pined  for  the  old  hills 
and  woodlands  ;  how  he  longed  once  more  to  go  down  the 
shaded  vales  free -footed  and  fearless,  stalking  deer  or  follow- 
ing his  ocelot.  Ah,  what  is  ambition  gratified  to  freedom 
lost! 

Unused  to  the  confinement,  it  became  irksome  to  him,  and 
at  length  intolerable.  "  When,"  he  asked  himself,  "  is  this  to 
end  ]  Will  the  king  ever  withdraw  his  huntsmen  1  Through 
whom  am  I  to  look  or  hope  for  pardon  1 "  He  sighed,  paced 
the  narrow  closet,  and  determined  that  night  to  walk  out  and 
Bce  if  his  old  friends  the  stars  were  still  in  their  places,  and 
take  a  draught  of  the  fresh  air,  to  his  remembrance  sweeter 
than  the  new  beverage  of  the  Chalcan.  And  when  the  night 
came  he  was  true  to  his  resolutioa 

Pass  we  his  impatience  while  waiting  an  opportunity  to 
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leave  the  house  unobeerved  ;  his  attempts  unsuccessfully  re- 
peated ;  his  vexation  at  the  "  noble  patrons "  who  lounged 
in  the  apartments  and  talked  so  long  over  their  goblets.  At 
a  late  hour  he  made  good  his  exit.  In  the  tiangua,  which 
Mras  the  first  to  receive  him,  booths  and  porticos  were  closed 
for  the  night ;  lights  were  everywhere  extinguished^  except 
on  the  towers  of  the  temples.  As  morning  would  end  his 
furlough  and  drive  him  back  to  the  hated  captivity,  he  re- 
solved to  make  the  most  of  the  night ;  he  would  visit  the 
lake,  he  would  stroll  through  the  streets.  By  the  gods  !  he 
would  play  freeman  to  the  full 

In  his  situation,  all  places  were  alike  perilous,  —  houses, 
streets,  temples,  and  palaces.  As,  for  that  reason,  one  direc- 
tion was  good  as  another,  he  started  up  the  Iztapalapan  street 
from  the  tiamgua.  Passengers  met  him  now  and  then; 
otherwise  the  great  thoroughfiure  was  unusually  quiet  Saun- 
tering along  in  excellent  imitation  of  careless  enjoyment,  he 
strove  to  feel  cheerful ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  he  became 
lonesome,  while  his  dread  of  the  patrols  kept  him  uneasy. 
Such  freedom,  he  ascertained,  was  not  all  his  fancy  colored 
it ;  yet  it  was  not  so  bad  as  his  prison.  On  he  went  Some- 
times on  a  step,  or  in  the  shade  of  a  portico,  he  would 
«it  and  gaze  at  the  houses  as  if  they  were  old  friends 
basking  in  the  moonlight ;  at  the  bridges  he  would  also  stop, 
and,  leaning  over  the  balustrades,  watch  the  waveless  water 
in  the  canal  below,  and  envy  the  watermen  asleep  in  their 
open  canoes.  The  result  was  a  feeling  of  recklessness, 
sharpened  by  a  yearning  for  something  to  do,  some  place 
to  visit,  some  person  to  see;  in  short,  a  thousand  wishes, 
8o  vague,  however,  that  they  amounted  to  nothing. 

In  thb  mood  he  thought  of  Nenetzin,  who,  in  the  tedium 
of  his  imprisonment,  had  become  to  him  a  constant  dream,  -«— 
a  vision  by  which  his  fancy  was  amused  and  his  impatience 
soothed ;  a  vision  that  fiuled  not  with  the  morning,  but  at 
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noon  was  sweet  as  at  night.     With  the  thought  came  anoth- 
er,  ~-the  idea  of  an  adyenture  ezeuMble  only  in  a  lover. 

**  The  garden ! "  he  said,  stopping  and  thinking.  ''  The 
guden  I  It  ia  the  king'i ;  so  ie  the  street  It  is  guafded ; 
so  is  the  city.  I  will  be  in  danger  ;  but  that  is  around  me 
everywhere.  By  the  gods!  I  will  go  to  the  gaiden,  and 
look  at  the  house  in  which  she  sleeps." 
'  Invade  the  gaidens  of  the  great  king  at  midnight !  The 
piojeet  would  have  terrified  the  Chalcan ;  the  'tzin  would 
have  forbade  it ;  at  any  other  time,  the  adventurer  himself 
would  rather  have  gone  unarmed  into  the  den  of  a  tiger. 
TIm  gaidens  were  chosen  places  sacred  to  royalty ;  otherwise 
they  would  have  been  without  waUs  and  without  sentinels 
at  the  gates.  In  the  event  of  detection  and  arresti  the 
intrusion  at  such  a  time  would  be  without  ezcuie ;  death 
was  the  penalty. 

But  the  venture  was  agreeable  to  the  mood  he  was  in ;  he 
welcomed  it  as  a  relief  from  loneliness,  as  a  rescue  from  his 
tormenting  void  of  purpose ;  if  he  saw  the  dangers,  they 
wen  viewed  in  the  charm  of  his  gentle  passion,  —  grifl&ns 
and  goblins  masked  by  Love,  the  enchanter.  He  started  at 
ODoe ;  and  now  that  he  had  an  object  before  him,  there  was 
no  more  loitering  under  poriicoe  or  on  the  bridges.  As  the 
squares  were  put  behind  him,  he  repeated  over  and  over,  as 
a  magical  exorcism,  "  1  will  look  at  the  house  in  which  she 
sleeps,  —  the  house  in  which  she  sleeps." 

Once  in  his  progress,  he  turned  aside  from  the  great  street, 
and  went  up  a  footway  bordering  a  canal.  At  the  next  street, 
however,  he  crossed  a  bridge,  and  proceeded  to  the  north 
•gam.  Almost  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  he  reached  the 
eofoer  of  the  royal  garden,  always  to  be  remembered  by  him 
as  the  plaoe  of  his  combat  with  the  Tescucan.  But  so  intent 
was  he  upon  his  present  project  he  scarcely  gave  it  a  seoond 
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The  watt  ms  but  fittls  higher  then  his  head,  and  eoTend 
with  snowy  stiioeo ;  end  wheie^  <rrer  the  oopingi  motioiilesi 
in  the  moonshine,  m  pslm-tme  lifted  its  gneeful  heed,  he 
boldly  climbed,  sad  entered  the  sscred  endosnra.  Drawing 
his  msntle  dose  about  him,  he  stole  toward  the  palace^ 
selecting  the  nanow  walks  most  protected  by  ovwhanging 
slinibbery. 

A  man's  instinct  is  a  good  counsellor  in  danger;  often 
it  is  the  only  coumellfir.  Gliding  through  the  shadows, 
cautiously  as  if  hunting,  ha  seemed  to  hear  a  recurrent 
whisper,  — 

^'Have  a  cars,  O  hunter!  This  is  not  one  at  thy 
familiar  plsees.  The  gsvdens  of  the  great  king  have  other 
guardiane  than  the  stars.    Death  awaite  thee  at  ereiy  gste." 

But  as  often  came  the  reply,  "Nenetiin,  —  I  will  see 
the  house  in  which  she  sloepe." 

He  held  on  toward  the  palace,  never  stopping  until  the 
top,  here  and  there  crowned  with  low  turrets,  rose  above 
the  highest  trees.  Then  ho  listened  intently,  but  heard  not 
a  sound  of  life  from  the  princely  pile  He  sought  next 
a  retreat,  where,  secure  from  observation,  he  might  sit  in 
the  ploatHint  air,  anil  give  wings  to  his  lover's  &ucy.  At 
last  he  found  one,  a  little  retired  from  the  central  walk,  and 
not  far  from  a  tank,  which  bad  once  been,  if  it  were  not  now, 
the  basin  of  a  fountain.  Upon  a  bench,  well  shaded  by  a 
clump  of  flowering  bushes,  he  strutched  himself  at  ease,  and 
was  soon  absorbed. 

The  coune  of  his  thought,  in  keeping  with  his  youth,  was 
to  the  future.  Most  of  the  time,  however,  he  hod  no  distinct 
idea ;  revery,  like  an  evening  mist,  settled  upon  him.  Some- 
times he  lay  with  cloeed  eyes,  shutting  himself  in,  as  it 
were,  from  the  world ;  then  he  stared  vacantly  at  the  starve 
or  into  those  blue  places  in  the  mighty  vault  too  deep  fox 
itan ;  but  most  he  loved  to  look  at  the  white  walls  of  the 
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palace.  And  for  the  time  he  was  happy ;  his  soul  maj  be 
said  to  have  been  singing  a  silent  song  to  the  unconscious 
Nenetzin. 

Once  or  twice  he  was  disturbed  by  a  noise,  like  the 
Bupprassed  cry  of  a  child  ;  but  he  attributed  it  to  some 
of  the  restless  animals  in  the  museum  at  the  farther  side 
of  the  garden.  Half  the  night  was  gone ;  so  the  watchers 
on  the  temples  proclaimed ;  and  still  he  stayed,  —  still 
dreamed. 

About  that  time,  however,  he  was  startled  by  footsteps 
coming  apparently  from  the  palace.  He  sat  up,  ready  for 
action.  The  appearance  of  a  man  alone  and  unarmed 
allayed  his  apprehension  for  the  moment  Up  the  walk, 
directly  by  the  hiding-place,  the  stranger  came.  As  he 
passed  slowly  on,  the  intruder  thrilled  at  beholding,  not 
a  guard  or  an  officer,  but  Montezuma  in  person !  As  far 
as  the  tank  the  monarch  walked  ;  there  he  stopped,  put  his 
hands  behind  him,  and  looked  moodily  down  into  the  pooL 

Garden,  palace,  Nenetzin, —  everything  but  the  motionless 
figure  by  the  tank  faded  from  Hualpa's  mind.  Fear  came 
upon  him ;  and  no  wonder  :  there,  almost  within .  reach,  at 
midnight,  unattended,  stood  what  was  to  him  the  positive 
tealLeation  of  power,  ruler  of  the  Empire,  dispenser  of  richest 
giftsy  keeper  of  life  and  death  !  Guilty.,  and  tremulously 
apprehensive  that  he  had  been  discovered,  Hualpa  looked 
uu^h  instant  to  be  dragged  from  his  hiding. 

The  space  around  the  tank  was  clear,  and  strewn  with 
shells  perfectly  white  in  the  moonlight.  While  the  adven- 
turer sat  fixed  to  his  seat,  watching  the  king,  watching,  also, 
a  chance  of  escape,  he  saw  something  come  from  the  shrub- 
bery, move  stealthily  out  into  the  walk,  then  crouch  down. 
Now,  as  I  have  shown,  he  was  brave  ;  but  this  tested  all  his 
courage.  Out  further  crept  the  object,  moving  with  the 
stillness  of  a  spirit     Scarcely  couid  he  persuade  himself  at 
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tint  that  it  was  not  an  illunon  begotten  of  his  ten ;  bal  ite 
form  and  moTementa^  the  Tery  atiUness  of  its  adTanee^  at 
last  identified  it  In  all  his  hunter's  experience,  be  bad 
never  seen  an  ocelot  so  large.  The  screams  he  had  beaid 
were  now  explained,  —  the  monster  had  escaped  from  the 
menagerie! 

I  cannot  say  the  recognition  wrought  a  subsidence  of 
Hualpa's  fears.  He  felt  instinctirely  for  his  arms,  —  be  bad 
nothing  but  a  knife  of  brittle  itdi.  Then  he  thought  of  the 
stories  be  bad  beaid  of  the  ferocity  of  the  royal  tigeia, 
and  of  unhappy  wretches  flung,  by  way  of  punishment^ 
into  their  dana.  He  abuddered,  and  tvimed  to  the  kin^ 
who  still  gaaad  thoogbtfully  oTer  the  wall  of  the  tank. 

Holy  HnitiilM  the  ocelot  was  craving  upon  the  mon- 
arch !  The  flash  of  understanding  thai  revealed  the  tet  to 
Hualpa  was  like  the  lightning.  Breathlessly  he  noticed  the 
course  the  brute  was  taking;  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
Another  flash,  and  he  understood  the  monarch's  peril, — 
alone^  unarmed,  before  the  guards  at  the  gates  or  in  the 
psJaoe  could  come,  the  struggle  would  be  over ;  child  of 
the  Sun  though  be  was,  there  remained  for  him  but  one 
hope  of  rescue. 

As,  in  common  with  provincials  generally,  he  cherished  a 
reverence  for  the  monarch  hardly  secondary  to  that  he  felt 
for  the  gods,  the  Tihuancan  was  inexpressibly  shocked  to 
see  him  subject  to  such  a  danger.  An  impulse  aside  from 
native  chivalry  urged  him  to  confront  the  ocelot ;  but  under 
the  circumstances,  —  and  he  recounted  them  rapidly,  —  he 
feared  the  king  more  than  the  brute.  Brief  time  was  there 
for  consideration;  each  moment  the  peril  increased.  He 
thought  of  the  'tzin,  then  of  Nenetzin. 

**  Now  or  never  I "  he  said.  ''  If  the  gods  do  but  help  me, 
I  will  prove  myself  1 " 

And  be  onlooped  the  mantle^  and  wound  it  about  his  Isit 
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arm ;  the  knife,  poor  as  it  was,  he  took  from  his  mctxtUUl ; 
then  he  was  ready.     Ah,  if  he  only  had  a  javelin ! 

To  place  himself  between  the  king  and  his  enemy  was 
what  he  next  set  about.  Experience  had  taught  him  how 
much  such  animals  are  governed  by  curiosity,  and  upon  that 
he  proceeded  to  act.  On  his  hands  and  knees  he  crept  out 
into  the  walk.  The  moment  he  became  exposed,  the  ocelot 
stopped,  raised  its  round  head,  and  watched  him  with  a 
gaze  as  intent  as  his  own.  The  advance  was  slow  and 
stealthy;  when  the  point  was  almost  gained,  the  king 
timed  about 

^^ Speak  not,  stir  not,  0  king!''  he  cried,  without  stop- 
ping.    "  I  will  save  you,  —  no  other  can." 

From  creeping  man  the  monarch  looked  to  crouching 
beast,  and  comprehended  the  situation. 

Forward  went  Hualpa,  now  the  chief  object  of  attraction 
to  the  monster.     At  last  he  was  directly  in  front  of  it. 

"  Call  the  guard  and  fly  !     It  is  coming  now ! " 

And  through  the  garden  rang  the  calL  Verily,  the  hun- 
ter had  become  the  king  1 

A  moment  after  the  ocelot  lowered  its  head,  and  leaped. 
The  Tihuancan  had  barely  time  to  put  himself  in  posture 
to  receive  the  attack,  his  left  arm  serving  as  shield ;  upon 
his  knee,  he  struck  with  the  knife.  The  blood  flew,  and 
there  was  a  howl  so  loud  that  the  shouts  of  the  monarch 
were  drowned.  The  mantle  was  rent  to  ribbons;  and 
through  the  feathers,  cloth,  and  flesh,  the  long  fangs 
craunched  to  the  bone,  —  but  not  without  return.  This 
time  the  knife,  better  directed,  was  driven  to  the  heart, 
where  it  snapped  short  off",  and  remained.  The  clenched 
jaws  relaxed.  Rushing  suddenly  in,  Hualpa  contrived  to 
push  the  fainting  brute  into  the  tank.  He  saw  it  sink,  saw 
the  pool  subside  to  its  calm,  th3n  turned  to  Montezuma, 
who,  though  calling  lustily  for  the  guard,  had  stayed  to 
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the  end.  Knealing  upon  the  stained  shells,  he  kid  the 
broken  knife  at  the  monarch's  feet^  and  waited  for  him 
to  speak. 

<<  Arise  I "  the  king  said,  kindly. 

The  hunter  stood  up,  splashed  with  blood,  the  fragments 
of  his  tUmaUi  clinging  in  shreds  to  his  arm,  his  tunio 
torn,  the  hair  Csdlen  over  his  lace,  —  a  most  uncourtierliks 
figure. 

"  You  are  hurt,**  said  the  king,  directly.  "  I  was  once 
thought  skilful  with  medicines.     Let  mo  see." 

He  found  the  wounds,  and  untying  his  own  sash,  rich  with 
embroidery,  wrapped  it  in  many  folds  around  the  bleeding 
arm. 

Meantime  there  was  commotion  in  many  quarters. 

'*  Evil  take  the  careless  watchers ! "  he  said,  sternly,  no- 
ticing the  rising  clamor.  "  Had  I  trusted  them,  —  but  are 
you  not  of  the  guard  1 " 

"  I  am  the  great  king's  slave,  —  his  poorest  slave,  but  not 
of  his  guard." 

Montezuma  regarded  him  attentively. 

"  It  cannot  be ;  an  assassin  would  not  have  interfered 
with  the  ocelot.     Take  up  the  knife,  and  follow  me." 

Hualpa  obeyed.  On  the  way  they  met  a  number  of  the 
guard  running  in  great  perplexity ;  but  without  a  word  to 
them,  the  monarch  walked  on,  and  into  the  palace.  In  a 
room  where  there  were  tables  and  seats,  books  and  writing 
materials,  maps  on  the  walls  and  piles  of  them  on  the  floor, 
he  stopped,  and  seated  himself. 

"  You  know  what  truth  is,  and  how  the  gods  punish  false- 
hood," he  began ;  then,  abruptly,  "  How  came  you  in  the 
garden  1" 

Hualpa  fell  on  his  knees,  laid  his  palm  on  the  floor, 
and  answered  without  looking  up,  for  such  he  knew  to  be 
a  oomtly  custom. 
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Who  may  deoeive  the  wise  king  Montezaxnat  I  y 
as  to  the  gods  :  the  gardens  are  famous  in  song  s 
stoiy,  and  I  was  tempted  to  see  them,  and  climbed  the  wi 
When  joa  came  to  the  fountain,  I  was  close  by ;  and  wh 
waiting  a  cnance  to  escape,  I  saw  the  ocelot  creeping  up 
you ;  and  —  and  —  the  great  king  is  too  generous  to  de 
his  slare  the  pardon  he  risked  his  life  for." 

•*  Who  are  you  f 

'^I  am  from  the  province  of  Tihuanco.     My  name 
Hoalpa.** 

''Hoalpa^  Hoalpa^"  repeated  the  king,  slowly.  <«Y 
ssnre  Guatamozin." 

**  He  is  my  friend  and  master,  0  king." 

Montemma  started.  "  Holy  gods,  what  madness  I  1 
people  have  sought  you  far  and  wide  to  feed  you  to  t 
tiger  in  the  tank." 

Hualpa  fidtered  not 

^O  king,   I  know  I  am  charged   with   the  murder 
Iztlil',   the   Tezcucan.     Will    it   please    you    to    hear    i 
story  »" 

And  taking  the  assent,  he  gave  the  particulars  of  the  co: 
bat,  not  omitting  the  cause.     **  I  did  not  murder  him," 
concluded.      "  If  he   is   dead,  I   slew   him   in   fair   figl 
shield  to  shield,  as  a  warrior  may,  with  honor,  slay  a  f( 


•*  And  you  carried  him  to  Tecuba  t " 

"^  Before  the  judges,  if  you  chooee,  I  will  make  the  i 
count  good." 

'^  Be  it  so  !"  the  monarch  said,  emphatically.  "  TWo  ds 
hence,  in  the  court,  I  will  accuse  you.  Have  there  your  w 
nesses  :  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  deatL  Now,  what  • 
your  master,  the  'tzin  t  ** 

The  question  was  dangerous,  and  Hualpa  trembled,  I 
fHolved  to  be  bold. 
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"  If  it  be  not  too  presumptuouB,  most  mighty  king,  —  if 
a  slave  may  seem  to  judge  his  master's  judgment  by  the  ofler 
of  a  word  —  " 

"  Speak  !      I  give  you  liberty." 

"  I  wish  to  say/'  continued  Hualpa,  "  that  in  the  coaxi 
there  are  many  noble  courtiers  who  would  die  for  you,  O 
king ;  but,  of  them  ail,  there  is  not  one  who  so  loves  you,  or 
whose  love  could  be  made  so  profitable,  being  backed  by 
skill,  courage,  and  Mrisdom,  as  the  generous  prince  whom  you 
call  my  master.  In  his  banishment  he  has  chosen  to  serve 
you ;  for  the  night  the  strangers  landed  in  Cempoalla,  he  left 
his  palace  in  Iztapalapan,  and  entered  their  camp  in  tho 
train  of  the  governor  of  CotasUan.  Yesterday  a  courier, 
whom  you  rewarded  richly  for  his  speed  in  coming,  brought 
you  portraits  of  the  strangers,  and  pictures  of  their  arms  aiHi 
camp ;  that  courier  was  Guatamodn,  and  his  was  the  hand 
that  wrought  the  artist's  work.  O,  much  as  your  iacultiea 
become  a  king,  you  have  been  deceived :  he  is  not  a  trai- 
tor." 

Who  told  you  such  a  fine  minstrel's  tale  1 " 
The  gods  judge  me,  O  king,  if^  without  your  leave^  I  had 
90  much  as  dared  kiss  the  dust  at  your  feet     What  you 
have  graciously  permitted  me  to  tell  I  heard  from  the  'tan 
himself 

Montezuma  sat  a  long  time  silent,  then  asked,  "  Did 
your  master  speak  of  the  stiangers,  or  of  the  things  lie 
sawt" 

*'  The  noble  'tzin  regards  me  kindly,  and  therefore  spoke 
with  freedom.  He  said,  mourning  much  that  he  could  not 
be  at  your  last  council  to  daclars  his  opinion,  that  you  were 
mistaken." 

The  speaker's  face  was  cast  down,  so  that  he  could  not  see 
the  frown  with  which  tha  plain  words  were  reooiTad,  and  ha 
sooiinued,  "^ 


u 
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" '  They  are  not  teults^'  *  so  the  'tzin  said,  '  but  men,  as 
fou  and  I  are  ;  they  eat,  sleep,  drink,  like  us  ;  nor  is  that 
all, —  they  die  like  us ;  for  in  the  night,'  he  said^  '  I  was  in 
their  camp,  and  saw  them,  by  torchlight,  bury  the  body  of 
one  that  day  dead.'  And  then  he  asked,  '  Is  that  a  practice 
among  the  gods  1 '  Your  slave,  O  king,  is  not  learned  as  a 
paba,  and  therefore  believed  him." 

Montezuma  stood  up. 

"  Not  teules  !    How  thinks  he  they  should  be  dealt  with  \ " 

''  He  says  that,  as  they  are  men,  they  are  also  invaders, 
with  whom  an  Aztec  cannot  treat.     Nothing  for  them  but 


war!" 


To  and  fro  the  monarch  walked.  After  which  he  returned 
to  Hualpa  and  said,  — 

''  Go  home  now.  To-morrow  I  will  send  you  a  ttlmatU 
for  the  one  you  wear.  Look  to  your  wounds,  and  recollect 
the  trial  As  you  love  life,  have  there  your  proof  I  will  be 
your  accuser." 

•  *'  As  the  great  king  is  merciful  to  his  children,  the  gods 
will  be  merciful  to  him.  I  vrill  give  myself  to  the  guards," 
said  the  hunter,  to  whom  anything  was  preferable  to  the 
closet  in  the  restaurant 

"  No,  you  are  free." 

Hualpa  kissed  the  floor,  and  arose,  and  hurried  from  the 
palace  to  the  house  of  Xoli  on  the  tianguez.  The  effect  of 
his  appearance  upon  that  worthy,  and  the  efTect  of  the  story 
afterwards,  may  be  imagined.  Attention  to  the  wounds,  a 
bath,  and  sound  slumber  put  the  adventurer  in  a  better  con- 
dition by  the  next  noon. 

And  from  that  night  he  thought  more  than  ever  of  glory 

and  Nenetzin. 

*OodB. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

THE    PORTRiJT. 

"^TEXT  day,  after  the  removal  of  the  noon  oomfitures, 
J.  1  and  when  the  princess  Tula  had  gone  to  the  hammock 
for  the  usual  n^ito,  Nenetzin  rushed  into  her  apartment  un- 
usually excited. 

"  O,  I  have  something  so  strange  to  tell  you, —  something 
80  strange ! "  she  cried,  throwing  herself  upon  the  hammock. 

Her  hce  was  bright  and  very  beautiful  Tula  looked  at 
her  a  moment,  then  put  her  lips  lovingly  to  the  smooth  fore 
head. 

'*  By  the  Sun  !  as  our  royal  father  sometimes  swears,  my 
sister  seems  in  earnest" 

**  Indeed  I  am  ;   and  you  will  go  with  me,  will  you  not  t  ** 

"  Ah  !  you  want  to  take  me  to  the  garden  to  see  the  dead 
tiger,  or,  perhaps,  the  warrior  who  slew  it,  or  —  now  I  have 
it  —  you  liave  seen  another  minstrel" 

Tula  expected  the  girl  to  laugh,  but  was  surprised  to  see 
her  eyes  fill  with  tears.  She  changed  her  manner  instantly, 
and  bode  the  slave  who  had  been  sitting  by  the  hammock 
fanning  her,  to  retire.     Then  she  said,  — 

''  You  jest  so  much,  Nenetzin,  that  I  do  not  know  when 
you  are  serious.  I  love  you  :  now  tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened." 

The  answer  was  given  in  a  low  voice. 

"  You  will  think  me  foolish,  and  so  I  am,  but  I  cannot 
help  it  Do  you  recollect  the  dream  I  told  you  the  night  on 
the  rMinamfxt  t " 

"  The  night  Yeteve  came  to  us  t     I  recollect" 

**  You  know  I  saw  a  man  come  and  sit  down  in  our  lather's 
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palaoey  —  a  stranger  with  blue  eyes  and  fair  fSace,  and  hair  and 
beard  like  the  silk  of  the  ripening  maize.  I  told  you  I  loved 
him,  and  would  have  none  but  him  ;  and  you  laughed  at  me, 
and  said  he  was  the  god  Quetzal'.  O  Tula,  the  dream  has 
come  back  to  me  many  times  since  ;  so  often  that  it  seems, 
when  I  am  awake,  to  have  been  a  reality.  I  am  childish, 
you  think,  and  very  weak ;  you  may  even  pity  me ;  but  I 
have  grown  to  look  upon  the  blu&^yed  as  something  lovable 
and  great,  and  thought  of  him  is  a  part  of  my  mind ;  so 
much  so  that  it  is  useless  for  me  to  say  he  is  not,  or  that  J 
am  loving  a  shadow.  And  now,  0  dear  Tula,  now  comes  the 
strange  part  of  my  story.  Yesterday,  you  know,  a  courier 
from  Cempoalla  brought  our  father  some  pictures  of  the 
strangers  lately  landed  from  the  sea.  This  morning  I  heard 
there  were  portraits  among  them,  and  could  not  resist  a 
curiosity  to  see  them  ;  so  I  went,  and  almost  the  first  one  I 
came  to,  —  do  not  laugh,  —  almost  the  first  one  I  came  to 
was  the  picture  of  him  who  comes  to  me  so  often  in  my 
dreams.  I  looked  and  trembled.  There  indeed  he  was ;  there 
were  the  blue  eyes,  the  yellow  hair,  the  white  face,  even  the 
dress,  shining  as  silver,  and  the  plumed  crest.  I  did  not  stay 
to  look  at  anything  else,  but  hurried  here,  scarcely  knowing 
whether  to  be  glad  or  afraid.  I  thought  if  you  went  with 
me  I  would  not  be  afraid.  Go  you  must ;  we  will  look  at  the 
portrait  together."    And  she  hid  her  face,  sobbing  like  a  child. 

"  It  is  too  wonderful  for  belief.     I  will  go,"  said  Tula. 

She  arose,  and  the  slave  brought  and  threw  over  hei 
shoulders  the  long  white  scarf  so  invariably  a  part  of  an 
Aztec  woman's  costume.  Then  the  sisters  took  their  way  to 
the  chamber  where  the  pictures  were  kept,  —  the  same  into 
which  Hualpa  had  been  led  the  night  before.  The  king  was 
elsewhere  giving  audience,  and  his  clerks  and  attendants 
were  with  him.  So  the  two  were  allowed  to  indulge  theii 
curiosity  undisturbed. 
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Nenei&n  want  to  a  pile  of  nuoitiioripte  Ijing  on  the  flocA 
The  elder  sieter  wts  ■tartled  by  the  fint  pietoie  expoeed;  far 
the  lecogniaed  the  handiwork,  long  aince  fiiiniliar  to  her,  of 
the  'tzin.  Nor  waa  the  kn  eozpriaed  by  the  aulgect,  which 
was  a  horse,  apparently  a  nobler  instrument  for  a  god's  re- 
venge than  man  himaeIC 

Next  she  saw  pietored  a  hoiae^  its  zider  mounted,  and  in 
Christian  annor,  and  bearing  shield,  lanoe,  and  awoid.  Then 
came  a  cannon,  the  gunner  by  the  carriage,  bis  matdi  lighted, 
while  a  volume  of  flame  and  smoke  was  bursting  bom  the 
throat  of  the  pieoa  A  portrait  followed ;  she  lifted  it  up, 
and  trembled  to  see  the  hero  of  Nenetnn's  dream  1 

''Did  I  not  ten  you  ao,  O  Tulat"  said  the  girl,  in  a 
whisper. 

''The  fiwe  is  pleaasnt  and  noUe,**  the  other  answered, 
thoughtfolly ;  "but  I  am  aflEaid.  There  is  evil  in  the  smile, 
evil  in  the  blue  eyes.** 

The  rest  of  the  manuscripts  they  left  untouched.  The  one 
abeorbed  them ;  but  with  what  different  feelings !  Nenetzin 
was  a-flutter  with  pleasure,  restrained  by  awe.  Impressed 
by  the  singularity  of  the  vision,  as  thus  realized,  a  passionate 
wish  to  see  the  man  or  god,  whichever  he  was,  and  hear  his 
voice,  may  be  called  her  nearest  semblance  to  reflection. 
Like  a  lover  in  the  presence  of  the  beloved,  she  was  glad  aud 
contented,  and  asked  nothing  of  the  future.  But  with  Tula, 
older  and  wiser,  it  was  different  She  was  conscious  of  the 
novelty  of  the  incident ;  at  the  same  time  a  presentiment,  a 
gloomy  foreboding,  filled  her  souL  In  slumber  we  sometimes 
see  spectres,  and  they  sit  by  us  and  smile ;  yet  we  shrink, 
and  cannot  keep  down  anticipations  of  ilL  So  Tula  waa  af- 
fected by  what  she  beheld. 

She  laid  the  portrait  aoftly  down,  and  turned  to  Nenetzii^ 
who  had  now  no  need  to  deprecate  her  laugL 
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**  The  ways  of  the  gods  are  most  strange.  Something  telbi 
me  this  is  their  work.     I  am  afraid  ;  let  us  go." 

And  they  retired,  and  the  rest  of  the  day,  swinging  in  the 
hammock,  they  talked  of  the  dream  and  the  portrait,  and 
wondered  what  would  come  of  them. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  TRIAL. 

HTTALPA'S  adventure  in  the  garden  made  a  great  stit 
in  the  palace  and  the  city.  Profound  was  the 
astonishment,  therefore,  when  it  became  known  that  the 
savior  of  the  king  and  the  murderer  of  the  Tezcucan  were 
one  and  the  same  person,  and  that,  in  the  latter  character,  be 
was  to  be  taken  into  court  and  tried  for  his  life,  Montezuma 
himself  acting  as  accuser.  Though  universally  discredited, 
the  story  had  the  effect  of  drawing  an  immense  attendance 
at  the  trial 

"  Ho,  Chalcan !     Fly  not  your  friends  in  tliat  way !  ** 

So  the  broker  was  saluted  by  some  men  nobly  dressed, 
whom  he  was  about  passing  on  the  great  street  He  stopped* 
and  bowed  very  low. 

**  A  pleasant  day,  my  lords !  Your  invitation  honors  me ; 
the  will  of  his  patrons  should  always  be  law  to  the  poor 
keeper  of  a  portico.     I  am  hurrying  to  the  trial." 

"  Then  stay  with  us.  We  also  have  a  curiosity  to  see  the 
assassin." 

**  My  good  lord  speaks  harshly.  The  boy,  whom  I  love  aa 
a  son,  cannot  be  what  you  call  him." 

The  noble  laughed.  **  Take  it  not  ill,  Chalcan.  So  much 
do  I  honor  the  hand  that  slew  the  base  Tezcucan  that  I  carp 
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oot  whether  it  wae  in  hir  fight  or  by  vantage  taken.  But 
what  do  you  know  about  the  king  being  accuser  to-day  1 " 

"  So  he  told  the  boy." 

"  Incredible ! " 

**  I  will  not  quarrel  with  my  lord  on  that  account,'*  re- 
joined tho  broker.  **  A  more  generous  master  than  Montezu- 
ma never  lived.  Are  not  the  people  always  complaining  of 
his  liberality  t  At  the  last  banquet,  for  inventing  a  simple 
drink,  did  he  not  give  me,  his  humblest  slave,  a  goblet  fit 
for  another  king  1  '* 

''And  what  is  your  drink,  though  ever  so  excellent,  to  the 
nving  his  life  t    Is  not  that  your  argument,  Chalcan  1 " 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  and  at  such  peril !  Ah,  you  should  have 
seen  the  ocelot  when  taken  from  the  tank  1  The  keepers 
told  me  it  was  the  largest  and  fiercest  in  the  museum." 

Then  Xoli  proceeded  to  edify  his  noble  audience  with  all 
the  gossip  pertaining  to  the  adventure ;  and  as  his  object  was 
to  take  into  court  some  friends  for  the  luckless  hunter  more 
influential  than  himself^  he  succeeded  admirably.  Every  few 
steps  there  were  such  expressions  as,  "  It  would  be  pitiful 
if  80  brave  a  fellow  should  die  !  "  "  If  I  were  king,  by  the 
Sun,  I  would  enrich  him  from  the  possessions  of  tho  Tezcu- 
can  !  "  And  as  they  showed  no  disposition  to  interrupt  him, 
his  pleading  lasted  to  the  house  of  justice,  where  the  com- 
pany arrived  not  any  too  soon  to  procure  comfortable  seats. 

The  court-house  stood  at  the  left  of  the  street,  a  little  re- 
tired from  the  regular  line  of  buildings.  The  visitors  had 
first  to  pass  through  a  spacious  hall,  which  brought  them  to 
a  court-yard  cemented  under  foot,  and  on  all  sides  bounded 
with  beautiful  hoiuws.  Then,  on  the  right,  they  saw  the  en- 
tianoe  to  the  chamber  of  justice^  grotesquely  called  the  Tri- 
bunal of  God,*  in  which,  for  ages,  had  been  administered  a 
ooda^  Tindictive,  but  not  wiihoni  equity.     The  great  door 

•  Prwoott^  Ooa^  «l  Mtsiso^  Vol.  I.  p.  tt 
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iras  richly  canred ;  the  windowB  high  and  broad,  and  lined 
with  fluted  marble ;  while  a  projecting  cornice,  tastefully  fin- 
nhed,  gave  airiness  and  beauty  to  the  venerable  structure. 

The  party  entered  the  room  with  profoundest  reverence. 
On  a  dais  sat  the  judge ;  in  front  of  him  was  the  stool  bear- 
ing the  skuU  with  the  emerald  crown  and  gay  plumes.  Turn-; 
ing  from  the  plain  tapestry  along  the  waUs,  the  spectators 
failed  not  to  admire  the  jewels  that  blazed  with  almost  stany 
splendor  from  the  centre  of  the  canopy  above  him. 

The  broker,  not  being  of  the  class  of  privileged  nobles, 
found  a  seat  with  difficulty.  To  his  comfort,  however,  he 
was  placed  by  the  side  of  an  acquaintance. 

"  You  should  have  come  earlier,  Chalcan  ;  the  judge  has 
twice  used  the  arrow  this  morning." 

"  Indeed ! " 

"  Once  against  a  boy  too  much  given  to  pulqtie, —  a  drunk- 
ard.    With  the  other  doubtless  you  were  acquainted.'' 

"  Was  he  noble  1 " 

**  He  had  good  blood,  at  least,  being  the  son  of  a  Tetzmel- 
locan,  who  died  immensely  rich.  The  witnesses  said  the 
fellow  squandered  his  father's  estate  almost  as  soon  as  it  came 
to  him." 

"  Better  had  he  been  bom  a  thief,"  *  said  Xoli,  coolly. 

Suddenly,  four  heralds,  with  silver  maces,  entered  the 
court-room,  announcing  the  monarch.  The  people  fell  upon 
their  knees,  and  so  remained  until  he  was  seated  before  the 
dais.  Then  they  arose,  and,  with  staring  eyes,  devoured  the 
beauty  of  his  costume,  and  the  mysterious  sanction  of  man- 
ner, office,  power,  and  custom,  which  the  lovers  of  royalty 
throughout  the  world  have  delighted  to  sum  up  in  the  one 
word, —  majesty.  The  hum  of  voices  filled  the  chamber. 
Then,  by  another  door,  in  charge  of  officers,  Hualpa  ap- 

*  A  thief  might  be  punished  with  skrery  :  death  wu  the  penalty  foi 
vodigaUsm  and  dnmkennesa. 
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pearedy  and  was  led  to  the  dais  opposite  the  king.  Before 
an  Aztecan  court  there  was  no  ceremony.  The  highest  and 
the  lowliest  stood  apon  a  level :  such,  at  least,  was  the  beau- 
tiful theory. 

So  intense  was  the  curiosity  to  see  the  prisoner  Uiat  the 
spectators  pressed  upon  each  other,  for  the  moment  mindless 
of  the  monarch's  presence. 

**  A  handsome  fellow  !  "  said  an  old  cacique,  approvingly. 

'*  Only  a  boy,  my  lord  !  "  suggested  the  critic. 

"  And  not  fierce-looking,  either." 

"Yes  — - 

"No  — " 

"  He  might  kill,  but  in  fair  fight :  so  I  judge  him." 

And  that  became  the  opinion  amongst  the  noblea. 

"  Your  friend  seems  confident,  XolL  1  like  him,"  re- 
marked the  Chalcan's  acquaintance. 

"  Hush  !    The  king  accuses." 

"  The  king,  said  you  !  "  And  the  good  man,  representing 
the  commonalty,  was  frozen  into  silence. 

In  another  quarter,  one  aaked,  "  Does  he  not  wear  the 
*tzin's  livery ! " 

The  person  interrogated  covered  his  mouth  with  both 
hands,  then  drew  to  the  other's  ear,  and  whispered,  — 

"Yes,  he's  a  'tnn's  man,  and  that,  they  say,  is  his 
crime. 

The  sharp  voice  of  the  executive  officer  of  the  court  rang 
out,  and  there  was  stillness  almost  breathless.  Up  rose  the 
cleik,  a  learned  man,  keeper  of  the  records,  and  read  the  in- 
dictment ;  that  done,  he  laid  the  portrait  of  the  accused  on 
the  table  before  the  judge  ;  then  the  trial  began. 

The  judge,  playing  carelessly  with  the  fatal  arrow,  said, — 
**  Hualpa,  son  of  Tepija,  the  Tihuancan,  stand  up,  and  an- 

r«r." 

And  the  prisoner  aroasi  and  saluted  oouit  and  king,  and 
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answered,  "  It  is  trae,  that  on  the  night  of  the  hanquet,  I 
fought  the  Tezcucan ;  by  favor  of  the  gods,  I  defeated,  with- 
out slaying  him.     He  is  here  in  person  to  acquit  me." 
"  Bring  the  witness,"  said  the  judge. 

Some  of  the  officers  retired ;  during  their  absence  a  sol* 
emn  hush  prevailed  ;  directly  they  returned,  carrying  a  palan- 
quin. Right  before  the  dais  they  set  it  down,  and  drew 
aside  the  curtains.  Then  slowly  the  Tezcucan  came  forth, — 
weak,  but  unconquered.  At  the  judge  he  looked,  and  at  the 
king,  and  all  the  fire  of  his  haughty  soul  burned  in  the  glance. 
Borrowing  strength  from  his  pride,  he  raised  his  head  high 
and  said,  scornfully,  — 

**  The  power  of  my  father's  friend  is  exceeding  great ;  hk 
speaks,  and  all  things  obey  him.  1  am  sick  and  suflfering ; 
but  he  bade  me  come,  and  I  am  here.  What  new  shame 
awaits  me  ?  " 

Montezuma    answered,    never  more    a    king  than  then: 
"  'Hualpilli  was  wise ;  his  son  is  foolish ;  for  the  memory  of 
the  one  I  spare  the  other.     The  keeper  of  this  sacred  place 
will  answer  why  you  are  brought  here.     Look  that  he  par- 
dons you  lightly  as  I  have." 

Then  the  judge  said,  **  Prince  of  Tezcuco,  you  are  here  by 
my  order.  There  stands  one  charged  with  your  murder. 
Would  you  have  had  him  suffer  the  penalty  1  You  have 
dared  be  insolent.  See,  0  prince,  that  before  to-morrow  you 
pay  the  treasurer  ten  thousand  quills  of  gold.  See  to  it." 
And,  returning  the  portrait  to  the  clerk,  he  added,  **  Let  the 
accused  go  acquit." 

"  Ah  !  said  I  not  so,  said  I  not  so  t "  muttered  the  Chalcan, 
rubbing  his  hands  joyfully,  and  disturbing  the  attentive  peo- 
ple about  him. 

"  Eiat,  hist !  "  they  said,  impatiently.  "  Whal  more  t 
hearken  ! " 

Hualpa  was  kneeling  before  the  monarch. 
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**  Most  mighty  king,"  he  said,  ^  if  what  I  have  done  be 
worthy  reward,  grant  me  the  discharge  of  this  fine.*' 

^  How ! "  aaid  Montezuma,  amazed.  *'  The  Tezcocan  ii 
your  enemy ! '' 

**  Yet  he  fought  me  fairly,  and  is  a  warrior." 

The  eyes  of  the  king  sought  those  of  Iztlil*. 

«<  What  says  the  son  of  'Hualpilli  ?  " 

The  laUer  raised  his  head  with  a  flash  of  the  old  prides 
*  He  is  a  slave  of  Guatamozin*s :  I  scorn  the  intercessioo. 
I  am  yet  a  prince  of  Tezcuco." 

Then  the  monarch  went  forward,  and  sat  by  the  judge. 
Not  a  sound  was  heard,  till  he  spoke. 

**  Arise,  and  come  near,"  he  said  to  Hualpa.  **  I  will  do 
what  becomes  me." 

His  voice  was  low  and  tremulous  with  feeling,  and  over 
his  face  came  the  peculiar  suffusion  of  sadness  afterwards  ita 
habitual  expression.  The  hunter  kissed  the  floor  at  his  feet, 
and  remained  kneeling.     Then  he  continued,  — 

*'  Son  of  the  Tihuancan,  I  acknowledge  I  owe  my  life  to 
you,  and  I  call  all  to  hear  the  acknowledgment.  If  the  peo- 
ple have  thought  this  prosecution  part  of  my  gratitude,  —  if 
they  have  marvelled  at  my  appearing  as  your  accuser,  much 
have  they  wronged  me.  I  thought  of  reward  higher  than 
they  could  have  asked  for  you ;  but  I  also  thought  to  try 
you.  A  slave  is  not  fit  to  be  a  chief,  nor  is  every  chief  fit 
to  be  a  king.  I  thought  to  try  you :  I  am  satisfied.  When 
your  fame  goes  abroad,  as  it  will ;  when  the  minstrels  sing 
your  valor ;  when  Tenochtitlan  talks  of  the  merchant's  son, 
who,  in  the  garden,  slew  the  tiger,  and  saved  the  life  of 
Montezuma,  —  let  them  also  tell  how  Montezuma  rewarded 
bim ;  let  them  say  I  made  him  noble." 

Thereupon  he  arose,  and  transferred  the  panache  from 
bb  head  to  Hualpa's.  Those  doee  by  looked  at  the  gift, 
and  saw,  for  the  first  time,  that  it  was  not  the  crowi^ 
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Imt  the  crest  of  a  chief  or  cacique.  Then  they  knew 
that  the  trial  was  merely  to  make  more  public  the  honors 
tiesigned. 

"  Let  them  say  further,"  he  continued,  "  that  with  my  own 
hand  I  made  him  a  warrior  of  the  highest  grade."  And,  bend- 
ing over  the  adventurer,  he  clasped  around  his  neck  the  col- 
lar of  the  supreme  military  order  of  the  realm.*  "  Nor  is 
that  alL  Rank,  without  competence,  is  a  vexation  and 
shame.  At  the  foot  of  Chapultepec,  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  lie  an  estate  and  a  palace  of  which  I  have  been 
proud.  Let  it  be  said,  finally,  that  I  gave  them  to  enrich 
him  and  his  forever."  He  paused,  and  turned  coldly  to 
the  Tezcucan.  ''But  as  to  the  son  of  'Hualpilli,  his  fine 
must  stand  ;  such  pride  must  be  punished.  He  shall  pay 
the  gold,  or  forfeit  his  province."  Then,  outstretching 
toward  the  audience  both  his  arms,  he  said,  so  as  to  be 
heard  throughout  the  chamber,  **  Now,  O  my  children, 
justice  has  been  done ! " 

The  words  were  simple ;  but  the  manner,  rojral  as  a  king^s 
and  patriarchal  as  a  pontiffs,  brought  every  listener  to  his 
knees. 

"  Stand  up,  my  lord  Hualpa  I  Take  your  place  in  my 
train.     I  will  return  to  the  palace." 

With  that  he  passed  out. 

And  soon  there  was  but  one  person  remaining,  —  Iztlil*,  the 
Tezcucan.  Brought  from  Tlacopan  by  officers  of  the  court, 
too  weak  to  walk,  without  slaves  to  help  him,  at  sight  of  the 
deserted  hall  his  countenance  became  haggard,  the  light  in 
his  hollow  eyes  came  and  wenty  and  his  broad  breast  heaved 
passionately ;  in  that  long,  slow  look  he  measured  the  depth 


of  his  fall. 

*  The  authorities  touching  the  milit&rj  orders  of  the  Aztecs  are  faU  and 
complete.  Prcscott,  Conq.  of  Mexico^  VoL  L  p.  45  ;  Aoosta,  Book  VL 
eh.  26 ;  Kendosa's  CoUec  Antiq.  of  Mexico^  VoL  I,  pL  66. 
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''  0  Tezcuco,  Tezcaco,  city  of  my  ikthen  1 "  he  cried  alouiL 
**  This  is  the  last  wrong  to  the  last  of  thy  nee  of  kings." 

A  little  after  he  was  upon  a  bench  exhausted^  Ui  heed 
covered  by  his  mantle.  Then  a  hand  was  laid  o^on  his 
shoulder ;  he  looked  up  and  saw  Hualpa. 

"  How  now !  Has  the  base-bom  come  to  eigo^  his  tri- 
umph 1  I  cannot  strike.  Laugh  and  revile  me;  but  re- 
member, mine  is  the  blood  of  kings.  The  gods  k^fed  my 
father,  and  will  not  abandon  his  son.  In  their  names  I  cone 
you ! " 

"  Tezcucan,  you  are  proud  to  foolishness,"  said  the  hunter, 
calmly.  **  I  came  to  serve  you.  Within  an  hour  I  have  be* 
oome  master  of  slaves  —  ** 

"  And  were  yourself  a  slave  !  " 

**  Well,  I  won  my  freedom ;  I  slew  a  beast  aod  conquered 
a  —  But,  prince,  my  slaves  are  at  the  door.  Command  tb^m 
toTKacopan." 

**  Play  courtier  to  those  who  have  influence ;  lean  yout 
ambition  upon  one  who  can  advance  it.     I  am  undone." 

''  I  am  not  a  courtier.  The  service  I  offer  you  springs 
from  a  warrior^s  motive.  I  propose  it,  not  to  a  man  of 
power,  but  to  a  prince  whose  courage  is  superior  to  his 
fortune." 

For  a  moment  the  Tezcucan  studied  the  glowing  &ce ; 
then  his  brows  relaxed,  and,  sighing  like  a  woman,  and  like 
a  woman  overcome  by  the  unexpected  gentleness,  he  bowed 
his  head,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  that  he  might 
not  be  accused  of  tean. 

**  I^t  mo  call  the  sUvea,  O  prince,"  said  Hualpa. 

Thrice  he  clapped  his  hands,  whereat  four  tattooed  Uiw%amf» 
stalked  into  the  chamber  with  a  palanquin.  Iztlil'  took  seat 
in  the  carriage,  and  was  being  borne  away,  when  he  called 
the  hunter. 

*'  A  word,*'  he  said,  in  a  voiee  from  which  all  peMiop  was 
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gone.  "  Though  my  enemy,  you  have  been  generous,  and  re- 
membered my  misfortunes  when  all  others  forsook  me.  Take 
with  you  this  mark.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  wear  it,  for  the 
time  is  nearly  come  when  the  son  of  *Hualpilli  will  be  pro- 
scribed throughout  the  valley ;  but  keep  it  in  witness  that  I, 
the  son  of  a  king,  acknowledged  your  right  and  fitness  to  be 
a  noble.     FarewelL" 

Hualpa  could  not  refuse  a  present  so  cfelicately  given ;  ex 
tending  his  hand,  he  received  a  bracelet  of  gold*  set  with  an 
Aztec  diamond  of  immense  value.     He  clasped  it  upon  his 
aim,  and  followed  the  carriage  xj^^^  the  stieetb 
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AND  now  wa8  come  the  time  of  all  the  year  most  pU 
ant,  —  the  time  when  the  maguey  vras  greenest,  when 
the  cacti  burst  into  flowers,  and  in  every  field  women  and 
children,  with  the  strong  men,  went  to  pluck  the  ripened 
maize.  Of  the  summer,  only  the  wealth  and  beauty  remained. 
The  Goddess  of  Abundance  divided  the  worship  which,  at 
other  seasons,  was  mostly  given  to  Huitzil'  and  Tezca' ;  *  in 
her  temples  the  days  were  all  of  prayer,  hymning,  and 
priestly  ceremony.  No  other  towers  sent  up  such  columns  of 
the  blue  smoke  so  grateful  to  the  dwellers  in  the  Sun  ;  in  no 
other  places  were  there  such  incessant  burning  of  censers, 
presentation  of  gifts,  and  sacrifice  of  victims.  Throughout 
the  valley  the  people  carolled  those  songs  the  sweetest  and 
most  millennial  of  men,  —  the  songs  of  harvest,  peace,  and 
plenty. 

I  have  before  said  that  Tezcuco,  the  lake,  was  the  especial 
pride  of  the  Artecs.  When  the  sky  was  clear,  and  the  air 
tranquil,  it  was  very  beautiful ;  but  when  the  king,  with  his 
court,  all  in  state,  set  out  for  the  hunting-grounds  on  the 
northern  shore,  its  beauty  rose  to  splendor.  By  his  invita- 
tion great  numbers  of  citizens,  in  style  suited  to  the  honor, 

•  TucatHpoea,  %  |{od  Mit  In  raak  to  tb«  Supnat  Bdas*    SappoteJ 
of  tk«  world. 
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joined  their  canoes  to  the  flotilla  composing  the  retinue. 
And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  tho  A2tec  loved  his  canoe  as 
in  Christendom  the  good  knight  loves  his  steed^  and  deco- 
rated it  with  all  he  knew  of  art ;  that  its  prow,  rising  high 
above  tho  water,  and  touched  by  the  master  sculptors,  was 
dressed  in  garlands  and  fantastic  symbols  ;  that  its  light  and 
shapely  canopy,  elegantly  trimmed  within,  was  shaded  by 
cortains,  and  surmounted  by  trailing  streamers ;  and  that  tlt€ 
slaves,  four,  six,  and  sometimes  twelve  in  number,  dipped 
and  drew  their  flashing  paddles  in  faultless  time,  and  shone 
afiur  brilliant  in  livery.  So,  when  the  multitude  of  vessels 
cleared  the  city  walls,  and  with  music  and  songs  dashed  into 
the  open  lake,  the  very  water  seemed  to  dance  and  quiver 
with  a  sensuous  pleasure. 

In  such  style  did  Montezuma  one  pleasant  morning  leave 
his  capital  Calm  was  the  lake,  and  so  clear  that  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  sky  above  seemed  a  bed  of  blue  below.  There 
were  music,  and  shouts,  and  merry  songs,  and  from  the  city 
the  cheers  and  plaudits  of  the  thousands  who,  from  the 
waUs  and  housetops,  witnessed  the  pageant  And  his  canoe 
was  the  soul  of  the  pomp,  and  he  had  with  him  his  favorite 
minstrel  and  jester,  and  Maxtla ;  yet  there  was  something 
on  his  mind  that  made  him  indifferent  to  the  scene  and  pro- 
spective sport.  Some  distance  out,  by  his  direction,  the 
slaves  60  manoeuvred  that  all  the  flotilla  passed  him ;  then 
he  said  to  Maxtla,  **  The  will  has  left  me.  I  will  not  hunt 
to-day ;  yet  the  pastime  must  go  on ;  a  recall  now  were 
tmkingly.  Look  out  for  a  way  to  follow  the  train,  while  I 
letu'rtL" 

Tne  chief  arose,  and  swept  the  lake  with  a  bright  glance. 
**  Tonder  is  a  chinampa ;  I  can  take  its  master's  canoe." 

**  Do  so.  Qive  this  ring  to  the  lord  Cuitlahua,  and  teU 
bim  to  conduct  the  hunt." 

And  soon  Maxtla  was  hurrying  to  the  north  with  the  sig> 

0  M 
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net,  while  the  monarch  was  speeding  more  swifUy  to  the 
south. 

*'  For  Iztapalapan,"  said  the  latter  to  his  slaves.  *'  Take 
me  there  before  the  lords  reach  the  hunting-grounds,  and  you 
fhall  have  a  feast  to-night." 

They  bent  to  the  paddles,  and  rested  not  until  he  saw  the 
white  houses  of  the  tity,  built  far  into  the  lake  in  imitation 
of  the  capita.^. 

*^  Not  to  the  town,  but  the  palace  of  Ouatamonn,"  he  then 
•aid.    **  Speed  I  the  sun  is  rising  higL" 

Arrived  at  the  landing,  Montezuma  set  forward  alone  to  the 
palace.  The  path  led  into  a  grove  of  cedar  and  wild  orange- 
trees,  intersperBed  with  eetboi^  the  trae  kings  of  the  forests 
of  New  Mexico.  The  air  was  sweet  with  perfume ;  birds 
sang  to  each  other  from  the  coverts ;  the  adjacent  cascades 
played  their  steady,  mu£9ed  music ;  and  altogether  morning 
on  the  lake  was  less  beautiful  than  morning  in  the  tzin's 
garden.  In  the  multitude  of  walks  he  became  bewildered ; 
but,  as  he  was  pleased  by  all  he  beheld,  he  walked  on  with- 
out consulting  the  sun.  At  length,  guided  by  the  sound  of 
voices,  he  came  to  the  arena  for  martial  games  ;  and  there  ht 
found  Hualpa  and  lo'  practising  with  the  bow. 

He  had  been  wont  to  regard  lo'  as  a  child,  unripe  for 
any  but  childish  amusements,  and  hardly  to  be  trusted  alone. 
Absorbed  in  his  business  of  governing,  he  had  not  olwenred 
how  increase  of  years  brought  the  boy  strength,  stature,  and 
corresponding  tastes.  Now  he  was  admonished  of  his  neglect : 
the  stripling  should  have  been  fiuniliariaed  with  bow,  sling, 
and  maquakuiU ;  men  ought  to  have  been  given  him  for 
comrades ;  the  warrior^s  schoal,  even  the  actual  field,  had 
been  better  for  him  than  the  nursery.  An  idea  of  ambition 
also  occurred  to  the  monarch.  When  he  himself  was  gathered 
lo  his  fathers,  who  was  to  succeed  him  on  the  throneV 
OoiUAhua,  Cacama,  the  bad  of  Tiacopanf    Why  not  Io*l 
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Meanwhile  the  two  diligently  pursued  their  eport  At 
the  moment  the  king  came  upon  them,  Hualpa  was  giving 
some  directions  as  to  the  mode  of  holding  the  hiave  weapon. 
The  boy  listened  eagerly,  —  a  sign  that  pleased  the  observer, 
for  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  flatter  the  hope  of  a  dreamy 
heart  Observing  them  further,  he  saw  lo'  take  the  stand, 
draw  the  arrow  quite  to  the  head,  and  strike  the  target.  At 
the  second  trial,  he  pierced  the  centre.  Hualpa  embraced 
the  scholar  joyously ;  and  thereupon  the  king  warmed  to- 
ward the  warrior,  and  tears  blinded  his  eyes.  Advancing 
into  the  arena,  the  clanging  of  his  golden  sandals  announced 
his  presence. 

And  they  knelt  and  kissed  the  earth. 
''  Stand  up  i  '*  he  said,  with  the  smile  which  gave  his  coun- 
tenance a  womanly  beauty.  And  to  Hualpa  he  added,  ''  I 
thought  your  palace  by  Chapultepec  would  be  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  practice  of  arms;  more  credit  should  have 
been  given  the  habits  of  a  hunter.  I  was  right  to  make 
you  noble.     But  what  can  you  make  of  lo'  1 " 

**  If  you  will  give  the  time,  0  king,  I  can  make  him  of 
excellent  skill.'* 

"  And  what  says  the  son  of  Tecalco  1  ** 
lo'  knelt  again,  saying,  ''  I  have  a  pardon  to  ask  —  " 
"  A  pardon !     For  wishing  to  be  a  warrior  1 " 
"  If  the  king  will  hear  me,  —  I  have  heard  you  say  that  in 
your  youth  you  divided  your  days  between  the  camp  and 
the  temples,  learning  at  the  same  time  the  duties  of  the 
priest  and  the  warrior.     That  I   may  be  able  some  day  to 
serve  you,  0  king,  I  have  stolen  away  fix)m  Tenochtitlan  —  " 
Montezuma  laid  his  hand  tenderly  on  the  boy's  head,  and 
said,  "  No  more.     I  know  all  you  would  say,  and  will  ask 
the  great  Huitzil'  to  give  ycu  strength  and  courage.     Take 
my  permission  to  be  a  warrior.     Arise,  now,  and  give  me 
the  bow.     It  is  long  since  I  pulled  the  cord,  and  mj  hand 
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txuLj  baT«  wiilHnsi,  cii4  aqr  ifM  Imoobm  Aft ;  bul  I  Ad^ 
lenge  yoa  bob  f  I  liftve  a  ddeli  wnmg^  of  pent  tiid  goU^ 
unfit  for  tlio  IMd,  yil  barattfUi  as  a  prte  of  ildlL  Who 
plants  an  iaow  mmmi  yon  teigolfli  hooit^  Uo  tko  oUbU 
•haUbo.* 

The  cbaDngo  was  ooeeplod,  and  after  piepaialioB,  Hia 
iftonarch diopped lib mattl^  and lodt  tte  atend.  Hbdiaw 
the  shaft  to  his  ear  irittiaeaielessshoirof  Bkill;andwhen 
it  quiToiedin  the  taigsl  abooi  a  pahn*8  braadth  below  the 
mark,  he  eaid»  langhtng,  ''I  am  al  least  wiflihi  the  line  rf 
the  good  bowman.  A  Thsiwlsn  would  not  have  escsped 
acailees.* 

lo'  next  look  the  bow,  and  was  so  Ibitattile  as  to  hit  the 
bwer  edgs  of  the  heart  iqnaMl^  abofo  the  king^  bolt 

'' IQm  k  Oo  skkn,  mfaie  is  the  shield  r  be  eried,  exult- 
antly. ^'O  that  a  minstrd  were  here!  I  would  have  a 
song,  —  mjfiistsongl* 

^  Very  proud  I "  said  the  king,  good-humoiedly.  "  Know 
y^u,  boy,  the  warrior  counts  his  captives  only  when  the  bat- 
tlo  is  ended.  Here,  lord  Hualpa,  the  boaster  should  be 
beaten.  Ph)ve  your  quality.  To  you  there  may  be  more 
in  tins  trial  than  a  song  or  a  golden  shield." 

The  hunter  took  the  vacant  plsce ;  his  arrow  whistled 
away,  and  the  report  came  back  from  the  taiget  By  a  happy 
accident,  if  such  it  were,  the  copper  point  was  planted  ex- 
actly in  the  middle  of  the  space  between  the  other  two. 

More  joyous  than  before  aroee  the  cry  of  lo',  "  I  have 
beaten  a  king  and  a  warrior !  Mine  «^  the  shield,  mine  is 
the  shield!" 

And  the  king,  listening,  said  to  himself,  *'  I  remember  my 
•wn  youth,  and  its  earliest  victory,  and  how  I  passed  from 
eoeeesses  at  first  the  most  trifling.  Ah !  who  but  Huit&l*, 
fetberof  all  the  gods,  can  teU  the  end  t    Blessed  the  day 
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when  I  can  set  before  him  the  prospect  of  a  throne  instead 
of  a  shield  ! " 

The  target  was  brought  him,  and  he  measured  the  dis- 
tance of  each  arrow  from  the  centre ;  and  when  he  saw  how 
exactly  Hualpa's  was  planted  between  the  others,  his  subtile 
mind  detected  the  purpose  and  the  generosity. 

"  The  victory  is  yours,  O  my  son,  and  so  is  the  shield," 
he  said,  slowly  and  thoughtfully.  ''  But  ah  !  were  it  given 
you  to  look  with  eyes  like  mine,  —  with  eyes  sharpened  by 
age  for  the  discovery  of  blessings,  your  rejoicing  would  be 
over  a  friend  found,  whose  love  is  proof  against  vanity  and 
the  hope  of  reward." 

Hualpa  understood  him,  and  was  proud.  What  was  the 
prize  lost  to  Montezuma  gained  1 

''  It  grows  late ;  my  time  is  sacred,"  said  the  king. 
''  Lord  Hualpa,  stay  and  guide  me  to  the  palace.  And 
lo',  be  you  my  courier  to  the  'tzin.  Gro  before,  and  tell  him 
I  am  coming." 

The  boy  ran  ahead,  and  as  they  leisurely  followed  him, 
the  monarch  relapsed  into  melancholy.  In  the  shade  of  a 
ceiha  tree  he  stopped,  and  said,  ''  There  is  a  service  you 
might  do  me,  that  lies  nearer  my  heart  than  any  other." 

'^  The  will  of  the  great  king  is  mine,"  Hualpa  replied,  with 
a  low  reverence. 

"  When  I  am  old,"  pursued  Montezuma,  "  when  the  things 
Df  earth  begin  to  recede  from  me,  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
have  a  son  worthy  to  lift  the  Empire  from  my  shoulders. 
While  I  am  going  up  the  steps  of  the  temple,  a  seeker  of  the 
holy  peace  that  lies  in  worship  and  prayer,  the  government 
would  not  then  be  a  care  to  disturb  me.  But  I  am  sensible 
that  no  one  could  thus  relieve  me  unless  he  had  the  strong 
hand  of  a  warrior,  and  was  fearless  except  of  the  gods.  lo' 
is  my  only  hope.  From  you  he  first  caught  the  desire  of 
greatness,  and  you  can  make  him  great     Take  him  as  a 
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eomxade ;  love  him  as  a  brother ;  teach  him  the  elemenU  of 
war,  —  to  wield  spear  and  maqwahuitl ;  to  bear  shield,  to 
command,  and  to  be  brave  and  generous.  Show  him  the 
ways  of  ambition.  Above  all," — as  he  spoke  he  raised  his 
head  and  hand,  and  looked  the  impersonation  of  his  idea,  — 
**  above  all,  let  him  know  that  a  king  may  find  his  glory  as 
mach  in  the  love  of  his  people  as  in  his  power.  Am  I 
undentood  1 " 

Hualpa  did  not  look  up,  but  said,  ''Am  I  worthy  1  I 
have  the  skill  of  hand  ;  but  have  I  the  learning  t " 

"To  make  him  learnt  belongs  to  the  priests.  I  only 
asked  you  to  make  him  a  warrior." 

"  Does  not  that  belong  to  the  gods  t  " 

"  No  :  he  derives  nothing  from  them  but  the  souL  They 
will  not  teach  him  to  launch  the  arrow." 

"Then  I  accept  the  charge.     Shall  he  go  with  me  t" 

"  Always,  —  even  to  battle." 

0  mighty  king !  was  the  shadow  of  the  coming  fate  upon 
thy  spirit  then! 


CHATTER  IL 

TH«   KnfO   AND   THE  ^ZIK. 

THE  visit  was  unexpected  to  Guatamozin,  and  its  object 
a  mystery ;  but  he  thought  only  of  paying  the  guest 
meet  honor  and  respect,  for  he  was  still  the  great  king.  And 
so^  bareheaded  and  unarmed,  he  went  forth,  and  meeting 
dim  in  the  garden,  knelt,  and  saluted  him  after  the  manner 
sf  the  court. 

"  I  am  glad  to  say  the  word  of  welcome  to  my  father^s 
bfother.  Know,  O  king,  that  my  houss^  mjr  gaidao,  and  all 
foa  behold  aMyouia." 
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Hualp*  left  them ;  then  Montezuma  replied,  the  sadneas 
of  hia  voice  softening  the  austerity  of  his  manner,  — 

"  I  have  ioved  you  well,  Guatamozin.  Very  good  it  was 
to  mark  you  come  up  from  boyhood,  and  day  by  day  grow 
in  strength  and  thought  I  never  knew  one  so  rich  in 
promise.  Ours  is  a  proud  race,  and  you  seemed  to  have  all  its 
genius.  From  the  beginning  you  were  thoughtful  and  provi- 
dent ;  in  the  field  there  was  always  a  victory  for  you,  and  in 
council  your  words  were  the  soul  of  policy.  0,  ill  was  the 
day  evil  came  between  us,  and  suspicion  shattered  the  love 
I  bore  you !  Arise  I  I  have  not  crossed  the  lake  for  ex- 
planations ;  there  is  that  to  speak  of  more  important  to  us 
both." 

The  'tzin  arose,  and  looked  into  the  monarch's  face,  his 
own  suffused  with  grie£ 

<<  Is  not  a  king  punished  for  the  wrong  he  does  t " 

Montezuma's  brows  lowered,  chilling  the  fixed  look  which 
was  his  only  answer  ;  and  the  'tzin  spoke  on. 

''I  cannot  accuse  you  directly;  but  this  I  will  say,  0 
king :  a  just  man,  and  a  brave,  never  condemns  another  upon 
suspicion." 

The  monarch's  eyes  blazed  with  sudden  fire,  and  from  his 
wuixtUul  he  drew  a  knife.  The  'tzin  moved  not ;  the  armed 
hand  stopped ;  an  instant  each  met  the  other's  gaze,  then  the 
weapon  was  flung  away. 

''I  am  a  child,"  said  the  king,  vexed  and  ashamed. 
''  When  I  came  here  I  did  not  think  of  the  past,  I  thought 
only  of  the  £mpire ;  but  trouble  has  devoured  my  strength 
of  purpose,  until  my  power  mocks  me,  and,  most  miserable 
of  men,  I  yearn  to  fly  from  myself^  without  knowing  where 
to  find  relief.  A  vague  impulse  —  whence  derived,  except 
from  intolerable  suffering  of  mind,  I  know  not  —  brought 
me  to  you.  0  'tzin,  silent  be  the  differences  that  separate 
OS.     Yours  I  know  to  be  a  tongue  of  undefiled  truth ;  and 
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if  not  for  me  now,  for  our  coontiy,  and  the  mown  of  onr 
&theTB»  I  believe  you  will  speak." 

The  shame,  the  grief,  and  the  self-accnwation  moved  the 
'tzin  more  than  the  deadly  menace. 

"  Set  my  feet,  0  king  I  set  my  feet  in  the  way  to  serre  or 
save  my  countiy,  and  I  will  tread  it,  though  every  step  be 
town  with  the  terrors  of  Mictlan." 

"  I  did  not  misjudge  you,  my  son,"  the  king  said,  when 
he  had  again  perfectly  mastered  his  feelingSb 

And  Guatamozin,  yet  more  softened,  would  have  given 
him  all  the  old  love,  but  that  Tula,  contracted  to  the  Tes- 
cucan,  roee  to  memoiy.  Checking  the  impulse,  he  rogaided 
the  unhappy  monarch  sorrowfully. 

And  the  latter,  glancing  up  at  the  sun,  said,  — 

**  It  is  getting  late.  I  left  the  train  going  to  the  hunting- 
grounds.  By  noon  they  will  return,  and  I  wish  to  be  at  the 
city  before  them.  My  canoe  lies  at  the  landing ;  walk  there 
with  mo,  and  on  the  way  I  will  speak  of  the  purpose  of  my 
visit" 

Their  steps  as  they  went  were  slow,  and  their  faces  down- 
cast and  solemn.     The  king  was  first  to  spoak. 

''  As  the  time  requires,  I  have  held  many  councils,  and 
taken  the  voice  of  priest,  warrior,  and  merchant ;  and  they 
agree  in  nothing  but  their  confusion  and  fear." 

"  The  king  forgets,  —  I  have  been  barred  his  coxmcils,  and 
know  not  what  they  considerod." 

"  True,  true ;  yet  there  is  but  one  topic  in  all  Anahuac,  — 
in  the  Empire.  Of  that,  the  tamaneM  talk  gravely  as  their 
masters ;  only  one  chiss  asks, '  Who  are  the  white  men  making 
all  this  trouble  1 '  while  the  other  argues,  '  They  are  here ; 
they  are  gods.     What  are  we  to  do  1 '" 

''And  what  say  the  councils,  O  king?  "* 

**  It  could  not  be  that  all  would  speak  as  one  man«  Of 
different  castes,   they  are  differently  nx>ved.     The   pabas 
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believe  the  Sun  has  sent  us  some  godly  warriors,  whom 
nothing  earthly  can  subdue.  They  advise  patience,  £riend- 
ship,  and  peace.  'The  eye  of  Huitzil'  is  on  them,  num- 
bering their  marches.  In  the  shade  of  the  great  temple 
he  awaits,  and  there  he  will  consume  them  with  a  breath,* 
—  80  say  the  pabas.  The  warriors  are  dumb,  or  else  bor- 
row and  reassert  the  opinions  of  the  holy  men.  'Give 
them  gold,  if  they  will  depart ;  if  not  that,  give  them 
peace,  and  leave  the  issue  to  the  gods,'  —  so  they  say. 
Cuitlahua  says  war;  so  does  Cacama.  The  merchants 
and  the  people  have  no  opinion,  —  nothing  but  fear.  For 
myself^  yesterday  I  was  for  war,  to-day  I  am  for  peace.  So 
far  I  have  chosen  to  act  upon  the  advice  of  the  pabas.  I 
have  sent  the  strangers  many  presents  and  friendly  messages, 
and  kept  ambassadors  in  their  camp ;  but  while  preserving 
such  relations,  I  have  continually  forbade  their  coming  to 
Tenochtitlan.  They  seem  bolder  than  men.  Who  but 
they  would  have  undertaken  the  march  from  OmpoaUa  ? 
What  tribes  or  people  could  have  conquered  Tlascala,  as  they 
have  t  Tou  have  heard  of  their  battles.  Did  they  not  in  a 
day  what  we  have  failed  to  do  in  a  hundred  years  t  With 
Tlascala  for  ally,  they  have  set  my  word  at  naught,  and, 
whether  they  be  of  the  sun  or  the  earth,  they  are  now 
marching  upon  Cholula,  most  sacred  city  of  the  gods.  And 
from  Cholula  there  is  but  one  more  march.  Already  from 
the  mountains  they  have  looked  wistfully  down  on  our  valley 
of  gardens,  upon  Tenochtitlan.  0  'tzdn,  'tzin,  can  we  forgei 
the  prophecy  1 " 

''  ShaU  I  say  what  I  think  1  WiU  the  king  hear  met" 
asked  Guatamozin. 

"  For  that  I  came.     Speak  ! " 

"  I  obey  gladly.  The  opportunity  is  dearer  to  me  than 
any  honor.  And,  speaking,  I  will  remember  of  what  race 
lam." 
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'' Spedc  is  if  joaiitie  kiiq;.* 

^'Theii-^  oondMlm  ySlir^poU^ 

The  dioiIirAiIi  fim  iwbiiied  plaeid.  If  flis  Unffirodb 
wounded  lifai»  beainenilikd  oooiiuiimftleljr. 

''  It  was  tei  weU  to  go  io  often  to  the  tempk^**  Goat** 
monn  oontiiiiiii.  ^HtutriT  ii  not  theie;  llie  pobet  have 
onlj  his  naao^  his  image  and  attar ;  your  faieait  ia  hia  tnie 
temple;  fliave  oq^  70a  to  find  )iiaL  Teatecdaj,  70a 
aaj,  yoa  wen  te  war;  the  god  waa  with  yoa  than :  to4ay 
jou  are  Ibr  peaea;  tts  god  haa  ahaadoned  yon.  I  know 
not  in  what  wofda  tiia  lords  Cnithhaa  sad  Omsids  mgid 
their  coonsd,  nor  on  wlisl  grounds  By  flie  Son  f  flisiis  is 
the  only  poUoy  thst  ooBipoits  witt  the  llune  of  a  mlar  of 
Aztecs.  Why  ipesk  of  mxf  odisrf  For  m^  I  would  seek 
the  strangaia  in  hattla  and  dii^  aooner  than  n  ndnalrel  should 
sing,  or  tradition  taD,  how  Qnatamimn,  oreroome  by  &ar, 
dwelt  in  their  camp  pmjing  peace  as  the  beggar  prays  for 
biead.** 

literally,  Gnatamonn  was  speaking  like  a  king. 

**  I  haye  heard  your  peari-divers  say,"  he  continued,  "  that 
they  never  Tenture  into  a  strange  sea  without  dread.  Like  the 
new  sea  to  them,  Mb  subject  has  been  to  your  people ;  but  how- 
ever the  declaration  may  strike  your  ears,  O  king,  I  have  sound- 
ed all  its  deptha.  While  your  priests  were  asking  questions  of 
speechless  hearts  ;  while  your  lords  were  nursing  their  love 
of  eaae  in  the  shade  and  perfume  of  your  palace ;  while  your 
warriors,  forgetful  of  their  glory,  indulged  the  fimcy  that  the 
new  enemy  were  gods ;  while  Montezuma  was  watching  stars, 
and  studying  omens,  and  listening  to  oradea  which  the  gods 
know  not,  hoping  for  wisdom  to  be  found  nowhere  as  cer- 
tainly as  in  his  own  royal  instincts,  —  face  to  face  with  the 
strangers,  in  their  very  camp,  I  studied  them,  their  cus- 
toms, laagoage,  and  nature.  Take  hearty  O  king!  God% 
indeed  !  Why,  like  men,  I  have  aeen  them  hunger  and  thirst: 
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men,  heud  them  complain;  on  the  other  hand,  like 
men,  I  hare  teen  them  feed  and  drink  to  surfeit,  and  heard 
them  sing  from  gladness.  What  means  their  love  of  gold! 
If  they  come  from  the  Sun,  where  the  dwellings  of  the  gods, 
and  the  hills  they  are  built  on,  are  all  of  gold,  why  should 
they  be  seeking  it  here  t  Nor  is  that  alL  I  listened  to 
the  interpreter,  through  whom  their  leader  explained  his 
religion,  and  they  are  worshippers,  like  us,  only  they  adore  a 
woman,  instead  of  a  great,  heroic  god  —  " 

^  A  woman  I "  exclaimed  the  king. 

*'  Nay,  the  argument  is  that  they  worship  at  alL  Gods  do 
Qoiadoie  each  other  1" 

They  had  now  walked  some  distaiice,  and  so  abeorbed  had 
Montezuma  been  that  he  had  not  observed  the  direction 
they  were  pnrsuihg.  Emerging  suddenly  from  a  cypress- 
grove,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  path  terminate  in  a  small 
lake,  which,  at  any  other  time,  would  have  excited  his  ad- 
miration. Tall  trees,  draped  to  their  topmost  boughs  in  lux- 
want  vines,  encircled  the  little  expanse  of  water,  and  in  its 
midst  there  was  an  island,  crowned  with  a  kiosk  or  sum- 
mer-house, and  covered  with  orange  shrubs  aud  tapering 
palms. 

**  Bear  with  me,  0  king,"  said  Guatamozin,  observing  his 
wonder.  "  I  brought  you  here  that  you  may  be  abeo- 
lutely  convinced  of  the  nature  of  our  enemies.  On  that 
island  I  have  an  argument  stronger  than  the  vagaries  of 
pabas  or  the  fancies  of  warriors,  —  a  visible  argument" 

He  stepped  into  a  canoe  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  path,  and, 
with  a  sweep  of  the  paddle,  drove  across  to  the  island. 
Remaining  there,  he  pushed  the  vessel  back. 

**  Come  over,  0  king,  come  over,  and  see.** 

Montezuma  followed  boldly,  and  was  led  to  the  kiosk. 
The  retreat  was  not  one  of  frequent  resort.  Several  times 
they  wwe  stopped  by  vines  grown  across  the  path.     In- 
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side  the  house,  the  visitor  had  no  leisure  for  observation ; 
he  was  at  onoe  arrested  by  an  object  that  filled  him  with 
horror.  On  a  table  was  a  human  head.  Squarely  severed 
from  the  body,  it  stood  upright  on  the  base  of  the  neck, 
looking,  with  iU  ghastly,  white  face,  directly  toward  the  en- 
trance. The  features  were  swollen  and  ferocious  ;  the  black 
brows  locked  in  a  frown,  with  which,  as  was  plainly  to 
be  seen,  nature  had  as  much  to  do  as  death ;  the  hair  was 
short,  and  on  the  crown  almost  worn  away  ;  heavy,  matted 
beard  covered  the  cheeks  and  chin ;  finally,  other  means  of 
identification  being  wanted,  the  coarse,  upturned  mustache 
would  have  betrayed  the  Spaniard.  Montezuma  surveyed 
Iha  head  for  some  time ;  at  length,  mastering  his  deep  loath- 
ing, he  advanced  to  the  table. 

**  A  teuU  /  "  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

''  A  man,  —  only  a  mioi !  **  exclaimed  Guatamozin,  so 
ilemly  that  the  monarch  shrank  as  if  the  blue  lips  of  the 
dead  had  spoken  to  him.  *'  Ask  yourself,  O  king,  Do  the 
gods  die  t " 

Montezuma  smiled,  either  at  his  own  alarm  or  at  the 
g^iastly  aigument 

Whence  came  the  trophy  t "  he  asked. 

Have  you  not  heard  of  the  battle  of  NauhUan  t  ** 

Surely  ;  but  tell  it  again." 

^  When  the  strangers  marched  to  Tlascala,"  the  'tzin  be- 
9UI,  ^  their  chief  left  a  garrison  behind  him  in  the  town  he 
founded.  I  was  then  on  the  coast  To  convince  the  people, 
and  particularly  the  army,  that  they  were  men,  I  determined 
to  attack  them.  An  opportunity  soon  occurred.  Your  tax- 
gatherers  happening  to  visit  Nauhtlan,  the  township  re 
Tolted,  and  claimed  protection  of  the  garrison,  who  marched 
to  their  relie£  At  my  instance,  the  caciques  drew  their 
bands  together,  and  we  set  upon  the  enemy.  The  Totona- 
foes  fled  at  oni  fint  war-cry ;  but  the  itnangen  waloomad  us 
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with  a  new  kind  of  war.  They  were  few  in  number,  but 
the  thunder  seemed  theirs,  and  they  hailed  great  stones 
upon  us,  and  after  a  while  came  against  us  upon  their  fierce 
animals.  When  my  warriors  saw  them  come  leaping  on, 
they  fled.  All  was  lost  I  had  but  one  thought  more,  — a 
captive  taken  might  save  the  Empire.  I  ran  where  the 
strangon  clove  their  bloody  way.  This  "  —  and  he  pointed 
to  the  head  — ''  was  the  chief,  and  I  met  him  in  the  rout, 
nging  like  a  tiger  in  a  herd  of  deer.  He  was  bold  and 
strong,  and,  shouting  his  battle-cry,  he  rushed  upon  me. 
His  spear  went  through  my  shield.  I  wrenched  it  from  him, 
and  slew  the  beast ;  then  I  dragged  him  away,  intending  to 
bring  him  alive  to  Tenochtitlan  ;  but  he  slew  himself.  So 
look  again !  What  likeness  is  there  in  that  to  a  god  1  O 
king,  I  ask  you,  did  ever  its  sightless  eyes  see  the  glories  of 
the  Son,  or  its  rotting  lips  sing  a  song  in  heaven  1  Is 
Huitzil'  or  Tezca'  made  of  such  stuffl" 

The  monarch,  turning  away,  laid  his  hand  familiarly  on 
the  'tzin's  arm,  and  said,  — 

**  Come,  I  am  content.     Let  us  go." 

And  they  started  for  the  landing. 

''  The  strangers,  as  I  have  said,  my  son,  are  marching  to 
Cholula.  And  Malinche  —  so  their  chief  is  called  —  now 
says  he  is  coming  to  Tenochtitlan." 

**  To  Tenochtitlan  !  In  its  honored  name,  in  the  name  of 
its  kings  and  gods,  I  protest  against  his  coming  !  " 

''  Too  late,  too  late  !  "  replied  Montezuma,  his  face  work<> 
ing  as  though  a  pang  were  at  his  heart.  *'  I  have  invited 
him  to  come." 

.'  **  Alas,  alas  ! "  cried  Guatamozin,  solemnly.  "  The  day  he 
enters  the  capital  will  be  the  commencement  of  the  woe,  if 
it  has  not  already  commenced.  The  many  victories  will 
have  been  in  vain.  The  provinces  will  drop  away,  like 
threaded  pearls  when  the  string  is  broken.     0  king,  better 
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had  you  buried  your  crown,  —  better  for  your  people,  better 
for  your  own  glory  ! " 

"  Tour  words  are  bitter,"  said  the  monarch,  gloomily. 

**  I  apeak  from  the  fulnees  of  a  heart  darkened  by  a  vision 
of  Anahuac  blasted,  and  her  glory  gone,'*  returned  the  *tan. 
Then  in  a  lament,  yivid  with  poetic  coloring,  he  set  forth  a 
picture  of  the  national  ruin,  —  the  armies  overthrown,  the 
etty  wasted,  the  old  religion  supplanted  by  a  new.  At  the 
shore  where  the  canoe  was  waiting,  Montemma  stopped,  and 

SMd,- 

**  Tou  have  spoken  boldly,  and  I  have  listened  patiently. 
One  thing  more  :  What  does  Quatamoxin  say  the  king  should 
dot" 

^  It  is  not  enough  for  the  servant  to  know  his  own  place  ; 
be  should  know  his  master's  also.  I  say  not  what  the 
king  should  do,  but  I  will  say  what  I  would  do  if  I  were 
king." 

Rising  from  the  obeisance  with  which  he  accompanied  the 
words,  he  said,  boldly,  — 

^  Cholula  should  be  the  grave  of  the  invaders.  The  whole 
population  should  strike  them  in  the  narrow  streets  where 
they  can  be  best  assailed.  Shut  up  in  some  square  or  temple, 
hunger  will  fight  them  for  us,  and  win.  But  I  would  not 
trust  the  citizens  alone.  In  sight  of  the  temples,  so  dose  that 
a  conch  could  summon  them  to  the  attack,  I  would  encamp 
a  hundred  thousand  warriors.  Better  the  desolation  of 
Cholula  than  Tenochtitlan.  If  all  things  else  failed,  I  would 
lake  to  the  last  resort ;  I  would  call  in  the  waters  of  Tezcuco 
and  drown  the  city  to  the  highest  axotea*.  So  would  I,  O 
if  the  crown  and  signet  were  mine." 

Montesuma  looked  from  the  speaker  to  the  lake. 

**  The  project  is  bold,"  he  said,  musingly ;   "  but  if  it 
my  son  t " 
The  failure  should  be  but  the  K^gimiing  of  the  war." 
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^  What  w<mld  the  xntioiis  ttj  t " 

''They  would  ay,  *  Montesama is rtill  the grett  king.'  If 
they  do  not  that  —  " 

"  What  then  t " 

**  Call  on  the  UaimeUi,  The  gods  can  he  made  speak  what 
erer  your  policy  demands." 

*'  Does  my  son  blaspheme  t "  said  Monteaima,  angrily. 

**  Nay,  I  but  spoke  of  what  has  happened.  Long  rale  the 
good  god  of  our  fiLthers!" 

Tet  the  monarch  was  not  satisfied.  Nerer  before  had  dis- 
course been  addressed  to  him  in  strain  so  bold. 

"  They  see  all  things,  eren  our  hearts,"  he  said,  turning 
coldly  away.  *  Farewell  A  courier  will  come  for  you  when 
your  presence  is  wanted  in  the  city." 

And  so  they  separated,  conscious  that  no  healing  had  been 
brought  to  their  broken  friendship.  As  the  canoe  moved  08^ 
the  tsin  knelt,  but  the  king  looked  not  that  way  again. 


CHAPTER  in. 

LOVE  ON   THE   LAKE. 

"  Air  hAT  can  they  mean  t     Here  have  they  been  loiter 
Y  V     ing  sinco  morning,  as  if  the  lake,  like  the  tian^ua^ 
were  a  place  for  idlers.     As  I   lore  the  gods,  if  I  knew 
them,  they  should  be  punished  ! " 

So  the  farmer  of  the  chinampa  heretofore  described  as  the 
property  of  the  princess  Tula  gave  expression  to  his  wrath  ; 
after  which  ho  returned  to  his  employment;  that  is,  be 
went  crawling  among  the  shrubs  and  flowers,  pmning-knifii 
in  hand,  here  clipping  a  limb,  there  loosening  the  loam. 
Emerging  from  the  thicket  after  a  protracted  stay,  his  irs  wa* 
jigain  aroused. 
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**  Still  there  !  Thieves  maybe,  watching  a  chance  to  steal. 
Bat  we  shall  see.  My  work  is  done,  and  I  will  not  take  eyes 
off  of  them  again." 

The  good  man's  alarm  was  occasioned  by  the  occupants  of 
a  canoe,  which,  since  sunrise,  had  been  plying  about  tlie 
garden,  never  stationary,  seldom  more  than  three  hundred 
yards  away,  yet  always  keeping  on  the  side  next  the  city. 
Onoe  in  a  while  the  slaves  withdrew  their  paddles,  leaving 
the  Teasel  to  the  breeze  ;  at  such  times  it  drifted  so  near  that 
he  could  see  the  voyageurt  reclining  in  the  shade  of  the  blue 
panopy,  wrapped  in  etoaupiU  such  as  none  but  lords  or  dis- 
tinguished  merchants  were  permitted  to  wear. 

The  leisurely  voyageurt^  on  their  part,  appeared  to  have  a 
perfect  understanding  of  the  light  in  which  they  were  viewed 
from  the  dUfiasiipa. 

**  There  he  is  again  !     See !  "  said  one  of  them. 

The  other  lifted  the  curtain,  and  looked,  and  laughed. 

^  Ah  !  if  we  could  send  an  arrow  there,  just  near  enough  to 
whistle  through  the  orange-trees.  Tula  would  never  hear 
the  end  of  the  story.  He  would  tell  her  how  two  thieves 
came  to  plunder  him  ;  how  they  shot  at  him  ;  how  narrowly 
he  escaped  —  " 

*'  And  how  valiantly  he  defended  the  garden.  By  Our 
Mother,  lo',  I  have  a  mind  to  try  him  !  " 

Hualpa  half  rose  to  measure  the  distance,  but  fell  back  at 
once.  "  No.  Better  that  we  get  into  no  difficulty.  We 
are  messengers,  and  have  these  flowers  to  deliver.  Besides, 
the  judge  is  not  to  my  liking." 

**  Tula  is  merciful,  and  would  forgive  you  for  the  'tan's 
take." 

^  I  meant  the  judge  of  the  court,"  Hualpa  said,  soberly. 
^  Tou  never  saw  him  hll  the  golden  arrow,  as  if  to  draw  it 
across  your  portrait  It  is  pleasanter  sitting  here,  in  the 
■hadsy  rocked  by  the  water." 
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"  And  pleasanter  yet  to  be  made  noble  and  master  of  a 
palace  over  by  Chapultepec,"  lo'  answered.  ''  But  see ! 
Tender  is  a  canoe." 

"  From  the  city  1 " 

"  It  is  too  for  off ;  wait  awhile." 

But  Hualpa,  impatient,  leaned  over  the  side,  and  looked 
for  himself.  At  the  time  they  were  up  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  lake,  at  least  a  league  from  the  capital  Long,  regular 
swells,  something  like  those  of  the  sea  when  settling  into 
calm,  tumbled  the  surfEu^e  ;  far  to  the  south,  however,  he  dia- 
oemed  the  canoe,  looking  no  laiger  than  a  blue-winged  gulL 

'*  It  is  coming ;  I  see  the  prow  this  way.  Is  the  vase 
leadyt" 

**  The  vase  !     You  foiget ;  tiiere  are  two  of  them." 

JBualpa  looked  down  confused. 

''Does  the  'tzin  intend  them  both  for  Tulal** 

Hualpa  was  the  more  embarrassed. 

"Flowers  have  a  meaning;  sometimes  they  tell  tales. 
Let  me  see  if  I  cannot  read  what  the  'tzin  would  say  to 
Tula." 

And  lo'  went  forward  and  brought  the  vases,  and,  placing 
them  before  him,  began  to  study  each  flower. 

''  loV'  said  Hualpa,  in  a  low  voice,  **  but  one  of  the  vases 
is  the  'tzin's." 

"And  the  other  f "  asked  the  prince,  looking  up. 

Hualpa's  face  flushed  deeper. 

"  The  other  is  mine.     Have  you  not  two  sisters  t " 

lo's  eyes  dilated;  a  moment  he  was  serious,  then  he 
burst  out  laughing. 

'*  I  have  you  now  !     Nenetzin,  —  she,  too,  has  a  lover." 

The  hunter  never  found  himself  so  at  loss ;  he  played  with 
the  loops  of  his  escaupily  and  refused  to  take  his  eyes  off  the 
coming  canoe.  Through  his  veins  the  blood  ran  merrily ;  in 
his  brain  it  intoxicated,  like  wine. 
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**  I  have  heard  how  love  makes  women  of  warrion ;  now 
I  will  see,  —  I  will  see  how  brave  you  are." 

''Ho,  slaves!  Put  the  canoe  about;  yonder  are  those 
whom  I  would  meet,"  Hualpa  shouted. 

The  vessel  was  headed  to  the  south.  A  long  distance  had 
(o  be  passed,  and  in  the  time  the  ambassador  recovered  him- 
•el£  Lying  down  again,  and  twanging  the  chord  of  his  bow, 
be  endeavored  to  compose  a  speech  to  accompany  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  vase  to  Tula.  But  his  thoughts  would  return  to 
hit  own  love  ;  the  laugh  with  which  lo'  received  his  explan- 
ation flattered  him  ;  and,  true  to  the  logic  of  the  passion, 
he  already  saw  the  vase  accepted,  and  himself  the  favored 
of  Nenetzin.  From  that  point  the  world  of  dreams  was 
bat  a  step  distant ;  he  took  the  step,  but  was  brought  back 
by  la' 

**  They  recognize  us ;  Nenetnn  waves  her  scarf  1 " 

The  approaching  vessel  was  elegant  as  the  art  of  the  Aztecan 
shipmaster  could  make  it  The  prow  was  sculptured  into 
the  head  and  slender,  curved  neck  of  a  swau.  The  passen- 
gers, fair  as  ever  jounieyed  on  sea  wave,  sat  under  a  canopy 
of  royal  green,  above  which  floated  a  panache  of  long,  trailing 
feathers,  colored  like  the  canopy.  Like  a  creature  of  the 
water,  so  lightly,  so  gracefully,  the  boat  drew  nigh  the  mes- 
sengers. \Vhen  alongside,  lo*  sprang  aboard,  and,  with  boy- 
ish ardor,  embraced  his  sisters. 

"  What  has  kept  you  so  1  - 

"We  stayed  to  see  twenty  thousand  waxrioii  crcMi  the 
causeway,**  rephed  Nenetzin. 

'*  Where  can  they  be  going  t " 

•-ToCholula.** 

The  news  excited  the  boy  ;  taming  to  speak  to  Haalpa,  he 
was  reminded  of  his  duty. 

^  Here  is  a  measenger  from  Guatamozin,  —  the  lord  Hoalp^ 
who  slaw  th^  Ugar  in  the  gaidan.** 
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The  heart  of  the  young  warrior  beat  violently ;  he  touched 
the  floor  of  the  canoe  with  his  palm. 

And  Tula  spoke.  **  We  have  heard  the  minstrels  sing  tht 
story.     Arise,  lord  Hualpa." 

''  The  words  of  the  noble  Tula  are  pleasanter  than  any 
song.     Will  she  hear  the  message  I  bring  1 " 

She  looked  at  lo'  and  Nenetzin,  and  assented. 

'^Guatamozin  salutes  the  noble  Tula.  He  hopes  the 
blessings  of  the  gods  are  about  her.  He  bade  me  say,  that 
four  mornings  ago  the  king  visited  him  at  his  palace,  but  talked 
of  nothing  but  the  strangers ;  so  that  the  contract  with 
Iztlil',  the  Tezcucan,  still  holds  good.  Further,  the  king  asked 
his  counsel  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  strangeis.  He 
advised  war,  whereupon  the  king  became  angry,  and  de- 
parted, saying  that  a  courier  would  come  for  the  'tzin  when 
his  presence  was  wanted  in  the  city;  so  the  banishment 
also  holds  good.  And  so,  finally,  there  is  no  more  hope  from 
interviews  with  the  king.  All  that  remains  is  to  leave  the 
cause  to  time  and  the  gods." 

A  moment  her  calm  face  was  troubled ;  but  she  recovered, 
and  said,  with  simple  dignity,  — 

"  I  thank  you.     Is  the  'tzin  well  and  patient  f " 

''  He  is  a  warrior,  noble  Tula,  and  foemen  are  marching 
through  the  provinces,  like  welcome  guests ;  he  thinks  of 
them,  and  curses  the  peace  as  a  season  fruitful  of  dishonor." 

Nenetzin,  who  had  been  quietly  listening,  was  aroused. 

''  Has  he  heard  the  news  )  Does  he  not  know  a  battle  is 
to  be  fought  in  Cholulal" 

**  Such  tidings  will  be  medicine  to  his  spirit." 

"  A  battle  !  "  cried  lo'.     "  Tell  me  about  it,  Nenetzin." 

"  I,  too,  will  listen,"  said  Hualpa ;  "  for  the  gods  have 
given  me  a  love  of  words  spoken  with  a  voice  sweeter  than 
the  flutee  of  Tezca'." 

The  girl  laughed  aloud,  and  was  well  pleased,  although 
she  answered,  — 
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**  My  fiUher  gave  me  a  bracelet  this  morning,  but  he  did 
not  carry  hie  love  so  far  as  to  tell  me  his  purposes ;  and  I 
am  not  yet  a  warrior  to  talk  to  warriors  about  battles.  The 
lord  Maxtla,  even  Tula  here,  can  better  tell  you  of  such 
things." 

"Of  what  1"  asked  Tula. 

**  lo'  and  his  friend  wish  to  know  all  about  the  war.** 

The  elder  princess  mused  a  moment,  and  then  said  gravely, 
^Tou  may  tell  the  'tzin,  as  from  me,  lord  Hualpa,  thai 
twenty  thousand  warriors  this  morning  marched  for  Cho 
lala ;  that  the  citizens  there  have  been  armed  ;  and  to-morrow, 
the  gods  willing,  Malinche  will  be  attacked  The  king  at 
ona  time  thought  of  conducting  the  expedition  himself ;  but, 
by  persuasion  of  the  paba,  Mualox,  he  has  given  the  com- 
mand to  the  lord  Cuitlahua.** 

lo'  clapped  his  hands.  "  The  gods  are  kind ;  let  us  re- 
joice, O  Hualpa !  What  marching  of  armies  there  will  be  I 
What  battles  !  Hasten,  and  let  us  to  Cholula ;  we  can  be 
there  before  the  night  sets  in." 

"  What ! "  said  Nenetzin.  "  Would  you  fight,  lo' t  No, 
no;  come  home  with  us,  and  I  will  put  my  parrot  in  a 
tree,  and  you  may  shoot  at  him  all  day.** 

The  boy  went  to  his  own  canoe,  and,  returning,  held  up  a 
shield  of  peari  and  gold.  "  See !  With  a  bow  I  beat  our 
fiither  and  the  lord  Hualpa,  and  this  was  the  prize." 

"That  a  shield!"  Nenetzin  said.  "A  toy,— a  mere 
brooch  to  a  TUscalan.  I  have  a  tortoise-shell  that  will 
serve  you  better." 

The  boy  frowned,  and  a  rejoinder  was  on  his  lips  when 

Fola  spoke. 

"  The  flowen  in  your  vases  are  very  beautiful,  lord  Hualpa. 
What  altar  is  to  receive  the  tribute  t " 

Nenetzin's  badinage  had  charmed  the  ambassador  into  fcu^ 
gUtftilnws  of  his  embassy ;  so  he  answered  confusedly,  "  The 
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noUa  Tula  reminds  me  of  my  duty.  Before  now,  standing 
upon  the  hills  of  Tihuanoo,  watching  the  morning  bright- 
ening in  the  east,  I  have  foigotten  myself.  I  pray  par- 
don—- 

Tuk  glanced  archly  at  Nenetzin.  **  The  morning  looks 
pleasant ;  doubtless,  its  worshipper  will  be  forgiven." 

And  then  he  knew  the  woman's  sharp  eyes  had  seen  into 
Lis  inner  heart,  and  that  the  audacious  dream  he  there 
cherished  was  expoeed  ;  yet  his  confusion  gave  place  to  de- 
light^ for  the  discovery  had  been  published  with  a  smile. 
Thereupon,  he  set  one  of  the  vases  at  her  feet,  and  touched 
the  floor  with  his  palm,  and  said,  — 

**  I  was  charged  by  Ouatamozin  to  salute  you  again,  and 
•ay  that  these  flowers  would  tell  you  all  his  hopes  and 
wishes." 

As  she  raised  the  gift,  her  hand  trembled  ;  then  he  dia- 
oovered  how  precious  a  simple  Cholulan  vase  could  become ; 
and  with  that  his  real  task  was  before  him.  Taking  the 
other  vase,  he  knelt  before  Nenetzin. 

"  I  have  but  little  skill  in  courtierly  ways,"  he  said.  **  In 
flowers  I  see  nothing  but  their  beauty ;  and  what  I  would 
have  these  say  is,  that  if  Nenetzin,  the  beautiful  Nenetzin, 
will  accept  them,  she  will  make  me  very  happy." 

The  girl  looked  at  Tula,  then  at  him  ;  then  she  raised  the 
vase,  and,  laughing,  hid  her  fsce  in  the  flowers. 

But  litUo  more  was  said ;  and  soon  the  lashings  were 
cast  off*,  and  the  vessels  separated. 

On  the  return  Hualpa  stopped  at  TenochUtlan,  and  in  the 
shade  of  the  portico,  over  a  cup  of  the  new  beverage,  now 
all  the  fashion,  received  from  Xoli  the  particulars  of  the 
contemplated  attack  upon  the  strangers  in  Cholula  ;  for,  with 
his  usual  diligence  in  the  fields  of  gossip,  the  broker  had 
early  informed  himself  of  all  that  was  to  be  heard  of  the 
affair.     And  that  night,  while   lo'  dreamed  of  war,  and 
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the  hunter  of  love,  the  'izm  paced  his  study  or  wandered 
through  his  gardens,  fereiishly  solicitous  about  the  result 
of  the  expedition. 

"  If  it  fail,"  he  repeated  over  and  over,  —  "if  it  £ul, 
le  will  enter  Tenochtitlan  as  a  god  1 " 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   KIKO    DKMANDe   A   SIGN   OP   ICUALOZ. 

NEXT  morning  Mualox  ascended  the  tower  of  his  old 
C(L  The  hour  was  so  early  that  the  stars  were  still 
shining  in  the  east  He  fed  the  fire  in  the  great  urn  until 
it  hurst  into  cheery  flame ;  then,  spreading  his  mantle  on 
the  roof,  he  Uid  down  to  woo  back  the  slumber  from  which 
he  had  been  taken.  By  and  by,  a  man,  armed  with  a  jave> 
lin,  and  clad  in  cotton  mail,  came  up  the  steps,  and  spoke  to 
the  paba. 

**  Does  the  servant  of  his  god  sleep  this  morning  1 " 

Mualox  arose,  and  kissed  the  pavement 

**  Montezuma  is  welcome.  The  blessing  of  the  gods  upon 
him!** 

"  Of  all  the  gods,  Mualox  )  " 

**  Of  all,  —  even  Quetial's,  0  king  1  ** 

**  Arise  !  Last  night  I  bade  yon  wait  me  here.  I  said  I 
would  come  with  the  morning  star ;  yonder  it  is,  and  I  am 
faithfuL     The  time  is  fittest  for  my  business.** 

Mualox  arose,  an(l  stood  before  the  monarch  with  bowed 
bead  and  crossed  hands. 

^  Montezuma  knows  his  servant" 

^  Tet  I  seek  to  know  him  better.  Mualox,  Mualox,  have 
you  room  for  a  perfsct  love  aside  from  Quetad'  1  What  would 
ycna  do  tor  me  t  * 
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**Aak  me  ntther  what  I  would  not  do." 

**  Hear  me,  then.  Lately  you  have  been  a  counsellor  in 
my  palace  ;  with  my  policy  and  purpoeee  you  are  acquainted ; 
you  knew  of  the  march  to  Cholula,  and  the  order  to  at- 
tack the  strangen ;  you  were  present  when  they  were  ra- 
solved  —  " 

**  And  opposed  them.  Witness  for  me  to  Quetzal*,  O  king  I  * 

**  Yes,  you  prophesied  evil  and  failure  from  them,  and 
for  that  I  seek  you  now.  Tell  me,  O  Mualox,  spake  you 
then  as  a  prophet  t " 

The  paba  ventured  to  look  up  and  study  the  face  of  the 
questioner  as  well  as  he  coidd  in  the  flickering  hght 

**  I  know  the  vulgar  have  called  me  a  magician,"  he  Mid, 
slowly ;  *'  and  sometimes  they  have  spoken  of  my  conmierce 
with  the  stars.  To  say  that  either  re|K>rt  is  true,  were 
wrong  to  the  gods.  Regardful  of  them,  I  cannot  answer 
you ;  but  I  can  say  -  —  and  its  sufficiency  depends  on  your 
wisdom  —  your  slave,  O  king,  is  warned  of  your  intention. 
Tou  como  asking  a  sign ;  you  would  have  me  prove  my 
power,  that  it  may  be  scon.** 
By  the  Sun  —  " 
Nay,  —  if  my  master  will  permit,  —  another  word." 

*'  I  came  to  hear  you  ;  say  on.** 

''You  spoke  of  me  as  a  councillor  in  the  palace.  How 
may  we  measure  the  value  of  honors  t  By  the  intent  with 
which  they  are  given  Y  O  king,  had  you  not  thought  the 
poor  paba  would  use  his  power  for  the  betravil  of  his  god ; 
ha  1  you  not  thought  he  could  stand  betwet*n  you  and  the 
wrath  —  - 

"  No  more,  Mualox,  no  more !  "  said  >f  ontezuma.  "  I  con- 
fess I  asked  you  to  the  palace  that  you  might  befriend  me. 
Was  I  wrong  to  count  on  your  loyalty  I  Are  you  not  of 
Anahuac  1  And  further  ;  1  confess  I  come  now 
sign.     I  command  you  to  show  me  the  future  !  ** 
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**  If  you  do  indeed  believe  me  the  beloved  of  Quetzal'  aiid 
hit  prophet,  then  are  you  bold,  —  even  for  a  king." 

**  Until  I  wrong  the  gods,  why  should  I  fear  1  I,  too,  am 
a  prieet" 

*'Be  wise,  O  my  master!  Let  the  future  alone;  it  is 
sown  with  sorrows  to  all  you  love." 

^  Have  done,  paba ! "  the  king  exclaimed,  angrily.  "  I  am 
weary,  —  by  the  Sun  !  I  am  weary  of  such  words." 

The  holy  man  bowed  reverently,  and  touched  the  floor 
with  his  palm,  saying,  — 

**  Mualox  lays  his  heart  at  his  master's  feet  In  the  time 
when  his  beard  was  black  and  his  spirit  young,  he  began 
the  singing  of  two  songs,  —  one  of  worship  to  Quetzal*,  tlie 
other  of  lore  for  Montezuma." 

Theae  words  he  said  tremulously ;  and  there  was  that  in 
the  manner,  in  the  bent  form,  in  the  low  obeisance,  which 
toothed  the  impatienoe  of  the  king,  so  that  he  turned  away, 
and  looked  out  over  the  city.  And  day  began  to  gild  the 
ettt ;  in  a  short  time  the  sun  would  claim  his  own.  Still  the 
monarch  thought,  still  Mualox  stood  humbly  waiting  his 
pleatoie.     At  length  the  former  approached  the  fire. 

**  Mualox,"  he  said,  speaking  slowly,  *'  I  crossed  the  lake 
the  otbnr  day,  and  talked  with  Guatamozin  about  the 
ttimngers.  He  satisfied  me  they  are  not  teuUs,  and,  more,  he 
urged  me  to  attack  them  in  Cholula." 

"  The  'tzin  ! "  exclaimed  Mualox,  in  strong  surprise. 

Montezuma  knew  the  love  of  the  paba  for  the  young 
etdque  rested  upon  his  supposed  love  of  Quetzal';  so  he 
continued,  — 

^  The  attack  was  planned  by  him ;  only  he  would  have 
tent  a  hundred  thousand  warriors  to  help  the  citizens.  The 
order  is  out ;  the  companies  are  there  ;  blood  will  run  in  the 
stieett  of  the  holy  city  to-day.  The  battle  waits  on  the  son, 
and  it  is  nearly  up.     Mualox,"  —  his  manner  became  solema 
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«-  **  Mualozy  on  this  dA/s  work  bides  mj  peace.  The  morn- 
ing comes :  by  all  your  prophet's  power,  tell  me  what  the 
night  will  bring  !  " 

Sorely  was  the  paba  troubled.  The  king's  faith  in  his 
qoalities  as  prophet  he  saw  was  absolute,  and  tliat  it  was  too 
late  to  deny  the  character. 

**  Does  Montezuma  believe  the  Sun  would  tell  me  what  it 
withholds  from  its  child  1 " 

*'  Quetal',  not  the  Sun,  will  speak  to  you." 

"  But  Quetzal'  is  your  enemy." 

Montezuma  laid  his  hand  on  the  paba's.  **  I  have  heard 
jou  speak  of  love  for  me ;  prove  it  now,  and  your  reward 
shall  be  princely.  I  will  give  you  a  palace,  and  many  slaves, 
and  riches  beyond  count" 

Mualoz  bent  his  head,  and  was  silent  Enjoyment  of  a 
palace  meant  abandonment  of  the  old  Cu  and  sacred  ser- 
vice. Just  then  the  wail  of  a  watcher  from  a  distant  temple 
swept  faintly  by  ;  he  heard  the  cry,  and  from  his  surplice 
drew  a  trumpet,  and  through  it  sung  with  a  swelling 
voice, — 

'*  Morning  is  come  !  Morning  is  come  !  To  the  templei^ 
O  worshippers  !     Morning  is  come  ! " 

And  the  warning  hymn,  the  same  that  had  been  heard 
from  the  old  tower  for  so  many  ages,  heard  heralding  suns 
while  the  city  was  founding,  given  now,  amid  the  singer^s 
sore  perplexity,  was  an  assurance  to  his  listening  deity  that 
he  was  faithful  against  kingly  blandishments  as  well  as 
kingly  neglect  While  the  words  were  being  repeated  from 
the  many  temples,  he  stood  attentive  to  them,  then  he  turned, 
and  said,  — 

"  Montezuma  is  generous  to  his  slave ;  but  ambition  is  a 
goodly  tree  gone  to  dust  in  my  heart ;  and  if  it  were  not,  O 
king,  what  are  all  your  treasures  to  that  in  the  golden  cham- 
borl    Nay,  keep  your  offerings,  and  let  me  keep  the  iompla 
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I  hanger  after  no  riches  except  each  as  lie  in  the  lore  of 
Qaetzal'." 

''Then  tell  me,"  said  the  monarch,  impatiently,  —  "with* 
oat  price^  tell  me  his  will" 

"  I  cannot^  lam  hut  a  man ;  hut  this  much  I  can — ^"  He 
fjEdtered ;  the  hands  crossed  upon  his  breast  closed  tightiy, 
and  the  breast  labored  painfully. 

« I  am  waiting.     Speak!    What  can  you  1 " 

**  Will  the  king  trust  his  servant,  and  go  with  him  down 
into  the  Cd  againt" 

"To  talk  with  the  Morning,  this  is  the  place,"  said  the 
monarch,  too  well  remembering  the  fonner  introduction  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  ancient  house. 

**  My  master  mistakes  me  for  a  juggling  soothsayer ;  he 
thinks  I  will  look  into  the  halls  of  the  Sun  through  burning 
drugs,  and  the  magic  of  nnmftiniifig  words.  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Morning ;  I  have  no  incantations.  I  am  but 
the  dutiful  slave  of  Quetzal*,  the  god,  and  Montezuma,  the 


The  royal  listenor  looked  away  again,  debating  with  his 
fears,  which,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  were  not  of  liarm  from 
the  paba.  Men  unfamiliar  with  the  custom  do  not  think 
lightly  of  encountering  things  unnatural ;  in  this  instance, 
moreover,  favor  was  not  to  be  hoped  from  the  god  through 
whom  the  forbidden  knowledge  was  to  come.  But  curiosity 
and  an  uncontrollable  interest  in  the  result  of  the  affair  in 
Cholula  overcame  his  apprehensions. 

**  I  will  go  with  you.     1  am  ready,"  he  said. 

The  old  man  stooped,  and  touched  the  roof,  and,  rising, 
said,  "  I  have  a  little  world  of  my  own,  O  king  ;  and  though 
without  sun  and  stars,  and  the  grand  harmony  which  only 
the  gods  can  give,  it  \u\a  its  wonders  and  l)eauty,  and  is  to 
me  a  plaoe  of  perpetual  delight.  Bide  my  return  a  little 
while.     I  will  go  and  prepare  the  way  for  you." 
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Resuming  his  mantle,  he  departed,  leaving  the  king  to 
study  the  new-bom  day.  When  he  came  back,  the  valley 
and  the  sky  were  full  of  the  glory  of  the  sun  full  risen. 
And  they  descended  to  the  azoUas^  thence  to  the  court- 
yard. Taking  a  lamp  hanging  in  a  passage-door,  the  holy 
man,  with  the  utmost  reverence,  conducted  his  guest  into 
the  labyrinth.  At  first,  the  latter  tried  to  recollect  the 
course  taken,  the  halls  and  stairs  passed,  and  the  stories 
descended ;  but  the  thread  was  too  often  broken,  the  light 
too  dim,  the  way  too  intricate.  Soon  he  yielded  himself 
entirely  to  his  guide,  and  followed,  wondering  much  at  the 
massiveness  of  the  building,  and  the  courage  necessary  to 
live  there  alone.  Ignorant  of  the  zeal  which  had  become 
the  motive  of  the  paba's  life,  inspiring  him  with  incredible 
cunning  and  industry,  and  equally  without  a  conception  of 
the  power  there  is  in  one  idea  long  awake  iQ  the  soul  and 
nursed  into  mania,  it  was  not  singular  that,  as  they  went, 
the  monarch  should  turn  the  very  walls  into  witnesses  cor- 
roborant of  the  traditions  of  the  temple  and  the  weird 
claims  of  its  keeper. 

Passing  the  kitchen,  and  descending  the  last  flight  of  steps, 
they  came  to  the  trap-door  in  the  passage,  beside  which  lay 
the  ladder  of  ropes. 

"  Be  of  courage  a  little  longer,  0  king, "  said  Mualox, 
flinging  the  ladder  through  the  doorway.  "  We  are  almost 
there." 

And  the  paba,  leaving  the  lamp  above,  committed  him- 
self confidently  to  the  ropes  and  darkness  below.  A  sus- 
picion of  his  madness  occurred  to  the  king,  whose  situa* 
tion  called  for  consideration  ;  in  fact,  he  hesitated  to 
follow  farther ;  twice  he  was  called  to ;  and  when,  finally, 
he  did  go  down,  the  secret  of  his  courage  was  an  idea  that 
they  were  about  to  emerge  firom  the  dusty  caverns  into 
the  freer  air  of  day ;   for,  while  yet   in   the  passage,  he 
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beard  tiie  wnuitle  of  a  bird,  and  faucied  lie  detected  a  in- 
gimnoe  as  of  flowen. 

''  Your  hand  now,  0  king,  and  Mualox  will  lead  you  into 
his  world" 

The  motives  that  ooustrained  the  holy  man  to  this  step  are 
not  easily  divined.  Of  all  the  mysteries  of  the  house,  that 
ball  was  by  him  the  most  cherished  ;  and  of  all  men  the  king 
was  the  last  whom  he  would  have  voluntarily  chosen  as  a 
participant  in  its  secrets,  since  he  alone  had  power  to  break 
tbem  up.  The  necessity  must  have  been  very  great ;  pos- 
nbly  he  felt  his  influence  and  peculiar  character  dependent 
apon  yielding  to  the  pressure ;  the  moment  the  step  was 
resolved  upon,  however,  nothing  remained  but  to  use  the 
mysteries  for  the  protection  of  the  abode;  and  with  that 
{Nirpoae  be  went  to  prepare  the  way. 

Much  study  would  most  of  us  have  required  to  know 
what  was  essential  to  the  purpose ;  not  so  the  paba.  Ue 
merely  trimmed  the  lamps  already  lighted,  and  lighted  and 
disposed  others.  His  plan  was  to  overwhelm  the  visitor  by 
the  first  glance ;  without  warning,  without  time  to  study 
deUila,  to  flash  upon  him  a  crowd  of  impossibilities.  In  the 
masSy  the  generality,  the  whole  together,  a  god's  hand  was 
to  be  made  apparent  to  a  superstitious  fancy. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE    MASSACRE    IN    CHOLCUL 


INSIDE  the  hall,  iicaroely  a  step  from  tlie  curtain,  the 
monarch  stopped  bewildered  ;  half  amazed,  half  alarmed, 
ha  surveyed  the  chamber,  now  glowing  as  with  day.  Flowers 
hlooming,  birds  singing,  shrubbery,  thick  and  grsen  as  in 
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his  own  garden.  Whence  came  they  1  how  were  they  nur- 
tnzed  down  so  far  1  And  the  countless  subjects  painted  on 
the  ceiling  and  walls,  and  woven  in  colors  on  the  tapestry,  — 
surely  they  were  the  work  of  the  same  master  who  had 
wrought  so  marvellously  in  the  golden  chamber.  The  extent 
of  the  hall,  exaggerated  by  the  light,  impressed  him.  Filled 
with  the  presence  of  what  seemed  impossibilities,  he  cried 

9Ut,  — 

"  The  abode  of  Quetzal' !  " 

**  No,"  answered  Mualox,  ''  not  his  abode,  only  his  tem- 
ple, —  the  temple  of  his  own  building." 

And  from  that  time  it  was  with  the  king  as  if  the  god 
were  actually  present. 

The  paba  read  the  effect  in  the  monarch's  manner,  —  in 
his  attitude,  in  the  softness  of  his  tread,  in  the  cloudy, 
saddened  expression  of  his  countenance,  in  the  whisper  with 
which  he  spoke  ;  he  read  it,  and  was  assured. 

"  This  way,  0  king !  Though  your  servant  cannot  let 
you  see  into  the  Sun,  or  give  you  the  sign  required,  follow 
him,  and  he  will  bring  you  to  hear  of  events  in  Cholula  even 
as  they  transpire.  Eemember,  however,  he  says  now  that 
the  Cholulans  and  the  twenty  thousand  warriors  will  fail, 
and  the  night  bring  you  but  sorrow  and  repentance." 

Along  the  aisles  he  conducted  him,  until  they  came  to  the 
fountain,  where  the  monarch  stopped  again.  The  light  there 
was  brighter  than  in  the  rest  of  the  halL  A  number  of 
birds  flew  up,  scared  by  the  stranger ;  in  the  space  around 
the  marble  basin  stood  vases  crowned  with  flowers ;  the  floor 
was  strewn  with  wreaths  and  garlands ;  the  water  sparkled 
with  silvery  lustre ;  yet  all  were  lost  on  the  wondering  guest, 
who  saw  only  Tecetl,  —  a  vision,  once  seen,  to  be  looked  at 
again  and  again. 

Upon  a  couch,  a  little  apart  from  the  fountain,  she  sat, 
leaning  against  a  pile  of  cushions,  which  was  covered  by  a 
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iDAntle  of  p/iMu^e.  Her  gannento  were  white,  and  whollj 
withoat  omunent ;  her  hair  strayed  lightly  from  a  wreath 
upon  her  head ;  the  chUdiah  hands  lay  clasped  in  her  lap ; 
apon  the  soft  mattress  rested  the  delicate  limhe,  covered,  hut 
not  concealed,  the  soles  of  the  small  feet  tinted  with  warmth 
and  life,  like  the  pink  and  roee  lining  of  certain  shells.  So 
fragile,  innocent,  and  heaatifrd  looked  she,  and  so  hushed 
and  motionless  withal,  —  so  like  a  spirituality,  —  that  the 
monarch's  quick  sensation  of  sympathy  shot  through  his 
heart  an  ahsolute  pain. 

**  Dtstorh  her  not ;  let  her  sleep,**  he  whispered,  waring 
his  hand 

Moaloz  smiled. 

^  Nay,  the  frill  hattle-cry  of  your  armies  woold  not  waken 
hflc" 

The  influence  of  the  Will  was  upon  her,  stronger  thai 
slumher.  Not  yet  was  she  to  see  a  human  being  other  than 
the  paha,  —  not  even  the  great  king.  A  little  longer  was  she 
to  be  happy  in  ignorance  of  the  actual  world.  Ah,  many, 
many  are  the  victims  of  affection  unwise  in  its  very  fulness  ! 

Again  and  again  the  monarch  scanned  the  girl's  face, 
dianned,  yet  awed.  The  paha  had  said  the  sleep  was  wake- 
IsM ;  and  that  was  a  mystery  unreported  by  tradition,  un- 
known to  his  philosophy,  and  rarer,  if  not  greater,  than 
death.  If  life  at  all,  what  kind  was  itt  The  longer  he 
looked  and  reflected,  the  lovelier  she  grew.  So  completely 
was  his  credulity  gained  that  he  thought  not  once  of 
questioning  Mualox  about  her;  he  was  content  with  be- 
lieving. 

The  paha,  meantime,  had  been  holding  one  of  her  hands, 
and  gazing  intently  in  her  face.  When  he  looked  up,  the 
monarch  was  startled  by  his  appearance  ;  his  air  was  impos- 
ing, his  eyes  lighted  with  the  mesmeric  force. 

^8it|  O  king,  and  give  ear.     Through   the  lips  of  his 
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ehild,  Quetzal'  will  speak,  and  tell  you  of  the  day  in  Cho- 
lula." 

He  spoke  imperiously,  and  the  monarch  obeyed.  Then, 
disturbed'  only  by  the  chiming  of  the  fountain,  and  some- 
times by  the  whistling  of  the  birds,  Tecetl  began,  and  softly, 
brokenly,  unconsciously  told  of  the  massacre  in  the  holy  city 
of  Cholula.  Not  a  question  was  asked  her.  There  was  little 
prompting  aloud.  Much  did  the  king  marvel,  never  once 
doubted  he. 

"  The  sky  is  very  clear,"  said  TecetL  "  I  rise  into  the 
air ;  I  leave  the  city  in  the  lake,  and  the  lake  itself;  now  the 
mountains  are  below  me.  Lo,  another  city !  I  descend 
again  ;  the  cuoteas  of  a  temple  receives  me  ;  around  are  great 
houses.  Who  are  these  I  see  f  There,  in  front  of  the  tem- 
ple, they  stand,  in  lines  ;  even  in  the  shade  their  garments 
glisten.  They  have  shields ;  some  bear  long  lances,  some  sit 
on  strange  animals  that  have  eyes  of  fire  and  ring  the  pave- 
ment with  their  stamping.'* 

"  Does  the  king  understand  f  "  asked  Mualox. 

"  She  describes  the  strangers,"  was  the  reply. 

And  Tecetl  resumed.  "  There  is  one  standing  in  the  midst 
of  a  throng;  he  speaks,  they  listen.  I  cannot  repeat  his 
words,  or  understand  them,  for  they  are  not  like  ours.  Now 
I  see  his  face,  and  it  is  white ;  his  eyes  are  black,  and  his 
cheeks  bearded ;  he  is  angry ;  he  points  to  the  city  around  the 
temple,  and  his  voice  grows  harsh,  and  his  face  dark." 

The  king  approached  a  step,  and  whispered,  "  Malinche ! " 

But  Mualox  replied  with  flashing  eyes,  ''The  servant 
knows  his  god  ;  it  is  Quetzal'  1 " 

"  He  speaks,  I  listen,"  Tecetl  continued,  after  a  rest,  and 
thenceforth  her  sentences  were  given  at  longer  intervals. 
"  Now  he  is  through ;  he  waves  his  hand,  and  the  listeners 
retire,  and  go  to  different  quarters;  in  places  they  kindle 
fires ;  the  gates  are  open,  and  some  station  themselves  there." 
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**  Named  she  where  this  is  happening  t "  asked  Montezuma. 

"  She  describes  the  strangers ;  and  are  they  not  in  Cholola, 
0  king  t    She  also  spoke  of  the  azoUas  of  a  temple  —  " 

"  True,  true,"  replied  the  king,  moodily.  "  The  prepaim- 
feions  must  be  going  on  in  the  square  of  the  temple  in  which 
Malinche  was  lodged  last  night." 

Teoetl  continued.  "  And  now  I  look  down  the  street ;  a 
crowd  approaches  from  the  city  —  " 

"  Speak  of  them,"  said  Mualox.  "  I  would  know  who  they 
are." 

'*  Most  of  them  wear  long  beards  and  robes,  like  yours, 
frther,  —  robes  white  and  reaching  to  their  feet ;  in  front  a 
few  come,  swinging  censers  —  " 

**  They  are  pabas  from  the  temples,**  said  Maalox. 

^  Behind  them  I  see  a  greater  crowd,"  she  continued. 
^  How  stately  their  step !  how  beautiful  their  plumes  !  " 

"  The  twenty  thousand  !  the  army  !  "  said  Mualox. 

"  No,  she  speaks  of  them  as  plumed.  They  must  be  lordf 
and  caciques  going  to  the  temple."  While  speaking,  thf 
monarch's  eyes  wandered  restlessly,  and  he  sighed,  saying, 
^  Where  can  the  companies  be  t  It  is  time  they  were  in  the 
city." 

80  his  anxiety  betrayed  itself. 

Then  Mualox  said,  grimly,  "Hope  not|  O  king.  The 
priests  and  caciques  go  to  death  ;  the  army  would  but  sweU 
the  flow  of  blood." 

Montezuma  cUpped  his  hands,  and  drooped  his  head. 

**  Yet  more,'*  said  Tecetl,  almost  immediately  ;  ''  another 
crowd  comes  on,  a  band  reaching  far  down  the  street ;  they 
are  naked,  and  come  without  order,  bringing  —  " 

''The  tamanes,'*  said  Mualox,  without  looking  from  her  £mxl 

**  And  now,"  she  said,  **  the  city  begins  to  stir.  I  look, 
and  on  the  housetops  and  temples  hosts  collect ;  from  all 
ttie  towers  the  smoke  goes  up  in  bloar  oolamns :  yet  all  is 
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kqIL     Those  who  carry  the  censers  come  near  the  gate  below 
me ;  now  they  are  within  it ;  the  plumed  train  follows  them, 
and  the  square  begins  to  fill.   Back  by  the  great  door,  on  on« 
of  the  animals,  the  god  —  " 
Quetzal',"  muttered  Mualox. 

A  company,  glistening,  surrounds  him ;  his  &ce  seems 
whiter  than  before,  his  eyes  darker ;  a  shield  is  on  his  arm, 
white  plumes  toss  above  his  head.  The  censer-bearers  cross 
the  square,  and  the  air  thickens  with  a  sweet  perfume.  Now 
he  speaks  to  them ;  his  voice  is  harsh  and  high ;  they  are 
frightened;  some  kneel,  and  begin  to  pray  as  to  a  god; 
otheis  turn  and  start  quickly  for  the  gate." 

*'  Take  heed,  take  heed,  O  king ! "  said  Mualox,  his  eyes 
aflame. 

And  Montezuma  answered,  trembling  with  fear  and  rage, 
**  Has  Anahuac  no  gods  to  care  for  her  children  f  " 

*'  What  can  they  against  the  Supreme  Quetzal'  1  It  is  a 
trial  of  power.     The  end  is  at  hand ! " 

Never  man  spoke  more  confidently  than  the  paba. 

By  this  time  Tecetl's  face  was  flushed,  and  her  voice  fiednt. 
Mualox  filled  the  hollow  of  his  hand  with  water,  and  laved 
her  forehead.     And  she  sighed  wearily  and  continued,  — 

"  The  fair-faced  god  —  " 

"  Mark  the  words,  0  king,  —  mark  the  words  1 "  said  th^ 
paba. 

**  The  fair-faced  god  quits  speaking ;  he  waves  his  hand, 
and  one  of  his  company  on  the  steps  of  the  temple  answer* 
with  a  shout.  Lo  !  a  stream  of  fire,  and  a  noise  like  the  burst- 
ing of  a  cloud !  a  rising,  rolling  cloud  of  smoke  veils  the 
whole  front  of  the  housa  How  the  smoke  thickens !  How 
the  strangers  rush  into  the  square  {  The  square  itself  trem* 
bles !     I  do  not  understand  it,  father  —  '* 

**  It  is  battle  !  On,  child  1  a  king  waits  to  see  a  god  in 
battle." 
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**  In  mj  (nctures  there  is  nothing  like  this,  nor  have  you 
told  me  of  anything  like  it.  0,  it  is  fearful !  **  she  said. 
**  The  crowd  in  the  middle  of  the  square,  those  who  came 
from  the  city,  are  broken,  and  rush  here  and  there ;  at  the 
gates  they  are  beaten  back;  some,  climbing  the  walls,  are 
•track  by  arrows,  and  fall  down  screaming.  Hark  !  how  they 
call  on  the  gods,  —  Huitnl',  Tesca',  Quetzal'.  And  why 
•le  they  not  heard  t    Where,  lather,  where  is  the  good  Quet- 

Flashed  the  paba's  eyes  with  the  superhuman  light, — 
olher  answer  he  deigned  not ;  and  she  proceeded. 

^  What  a  change  has  come  over  the  square  I  Where  are 
tii«y  that  awhile  ago  filled  it  with  white  robes  and  dancing 
plumes  t** 

She  shuddered  visibly. 

**  I  look  again.  The  pavement  is  covered  with  heaps  of 
tbe  fidlen,  and  among  them  I  see  some  with  plumes  and 
some  with  robes ;  even  the  censer-bearers  lie  stilL  What  can 
it  mean  I  And  all  the  time  the  horror  grows.  When  the 
thunder  and  fire  and  smoke  burst  from  near  the  temple- 
■iqM,  how  the  helpless  in  the  square  shriek  with  terror 
and  run  blindly  about  I  How  many  are  torn  to  pieces ! 
Down  they  go ;  I  cannot  count  them,  they  fall  so  fast,  and  in 
such  heaps  I  Then  —  ah,  the  pavement  looks  red !  0  father, 
tt  is  blood  1 " 

She  stopped.  Montezuma  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands ;  the  good  heart  that  so  loved  his  people  sickened 
at  their  slaughter. 

Again  Mualox  bathed  her  face.  Joy  flamed  in  his  eyes ; 
Qnetsd*  was  consummating  his  vengeance,  and  confirming 
the  prophecies  of  his  servant 

*'  Go  on  ;  stay  not !  **  he  said,  sternly.  **  The  stoiy  is  not 
told." 

**  Still  the  running  to  and  fro,  and  the  screaming ;  still 
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the  fire  flashing,  and  the  smoke  rising,  and  the  hissing  of 
arrows  and  sound  of  blows  ;  still  the  prayers  to  Huitzir  f " 
said  TecetL  **  I  look  down,  and  under  the  smoke,  which 
has  a  choking  smell,  I  see  the  fallen.  Red  pools  gather  in 
the  hollow  places,  plumes  are  broken,  and  robes  are  no  longer 
white.  0,  the  piteous  looks  I  see,  the  moans  I  hear,  the 
many  &oes,  brown  like  oak-leaves  £Euied,  turned  stilly  up  to 
the  sun ! " 

'<  The  people  of  the  god,  —  tell  of  them,"  said  Mualox. 

"  I  search  for  them,  —  I  see  them  on  the  steps  and  out 
by  the  walls  and  the  gates.  They  are  all  in  their  places  yet ; 
not  one  of  them  is  down  ;  theirs  the  arrows,  and  the  fire  and 
thunder." 

**  Does  the  king  hear  t "  asked  Mualox.  **  Only  the  pabas 
and  caciques  perish.  Who  may  presume  to  oppose  Quetzal'  1 
Look  further,  child.     Tell  us  of  the  city." 

'<  Gladly,  most  gladly  !  Now,  abroad  over  the  city.  The 
people  quit  the  house-tops;  they  run  from  all  directions 
to  the  troubled  temple;  they  crowd  the  streets;  about 
the  gates,  where  the  gods  are,  they  struggle  to  get  into 
the  square,  and  the  air  thickens  with  their  arrows.  The 
god-" 

"  What  god  1 "  asked  Mualox. 

**  The  white-plumed  one." 

"Quetzal'!     Go  on  I  " 

"  He  has  —  "    She  faltered. 

"What!" 

''  In  my  pictures,  feither,  there  is  nothing  like  them.  Fire 
leaps  from  their  mouths,  and  smoke,  and  the  air  and  earth 
tremble  when  they  speak  ;  and  see  —  ah,  how  the  crowds  in 
the  streets  go  down  before  them  !  " 

Again  she  shuddered,  and  faltered. 

''  Hear,  0  king  I  "  said  Mualox,  who  not  only  recognized 
the  cannon  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  description,  but  saw 
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weight  at  that  moment  as  an  argument.  **  What  can 
the  alingen,  and  the  spearmen  of  Chinantla,  and  the  sworda- 
men  of  Tenochtitlan,  against  warriors  of  the  Sun,  with  their 
|ightni\:g  and  thunder  !  '* 

And  he  looked  at  the  monarch,  sitting  with  his  face 
eoreced,  and  was  satisfied  With  fEu^ulties  sharpened  hj  a 
seal  too  fervid  for  sympathy,  he  saw  the  fears  of  the  proud 
hut  kindly  soul,  and  rejoiced  in  them.  Yet  he  permitted 
no  delay. 

**  Go  on,  child  1  Look  for  the  fair-faced  god  ;  he  holds 
the  hattle  in  his  hand" 

^  I  see  him,  —  I  see  his  white  plumes  nodding  in  a  group 
of  ^pears.  Now  he  is  at  the  main  gate  of  the  temple,  and 
■peaka.  Hark !  The  earth  is  shaken  hy  another  roar,  — 
ttom  the  street  another  great  cry  ;  and  through  the  smoke, 
out  of  the  gate,  he  leads  his  hand  And  the  animals,  — 
what  shaU  I  call  them  t" 

**  Tell  us  of  the  god  !  "  replied  the  enthusiast,  himself 
ignorant  of  the  name  and  nature  of  the  horse. 

^  Well,  well,  —  they  run  like  deer  ;  on  them  the  god  and 
his  comrades  plunge  into  the  masses  in  the  street ;  heating 
back  and  pursuing,  striking  with  their  spears,  and  trampling 
down  all  in  their  way.  Stones  and  arrows  are  flung  from 
the  houses,  but  they  avail  nothing.  The  god  shouts  joy- 
ously, he  plunges  on ;  and  the  blood  flows  faster  than 
before ;  it  reddens  the  shields,  it  drips  from  the  spear- 
points —  " 

**  Enough,  Mnalox !  **  said  Montezuma,  starting  from  his 
•sat,  and  speaking  firmly.  '*  I  want  no  more.  Guide  me 
hBDoe!'* 

The  paba  was  surprised  ;  rising  slowly,  he  asked,  — 

**  Will  not  the  king  sUy  to  the  end  t " 

^  Slay  !  "  repeated  the  monareh,  with  curling  lip.  "  Are 
By  people  of  Cholnia  wolves  thai  I  should  be  glad  at  theii 
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ihwghter  1     It  is  murder,  massacre,  not  battlo  I     Show  me 
to  the  roof  again.     Come  !  " 

Moaloz  turned  to  Tecetl ;  touching  her  hand,  he  found 
it  cold ;  the  sunken  eyes,  and  the  lips,  vermeil  no  longer, 
admonished  him  of  the  delicacy  of  her  spirit  and  body. 
ne  filled  a  Tase  at  the  fountain,  and  laved  her  face,  the 
while  soothingly  repeating,  **  Tecetl,  Tecetl,  child  ! "  Some 
minutes  were  thus  devoted  ;  then  kissing  her,  and  replacing 
the  hand  tenderly  in  the  other  lying  in  her  lap,  he  said  to 
the  monarch,  — 

**  Until  to-day,  0  king,  this  sacredness  has  been  sealed 
from  the  generations  that  forsook  the  religion  of  Quetzal'. 
Eye  of  mocker  has  not  seen,  nor  foot  of  unbeliever  trod 
this  purlieu,  the  last  to  receive  his  blessing.  You  alone  — 
I  am  of  the  god  —  you  alone  can  go  abroad  knowing  what 
is  here.  Never  before  were  you  so  nearly  face  to  face  with 
the  Ruler  of  the  Winds  !  And  now,  with  what  force  a  ser- 
vant may,  I  charge  you,  by  the  glory  of  the  Sun,  respect 
this  house ;  and  when  you  think  of  it,  or  of  what  hero  you 
have  seen,  be  it  as  friend,  lover,  and  worshii)]K*r  If  the 
king  will  follow  me,  I  am  ready." 

''  I  am  neither  mocker  nor  unbeliever.  Ixad  on,"  replied 
Montezuma. 

And  after  that,  the  king  paid  no  attention  to  the  chamber ; 
he  moved  along  the  aisles  too  unhappy  to  l)o  curious.  The 
twenty  thousand  Mrarriors  had  not  been  mentioned  by  Tecetl ; 
they  had  not,  it  would  seem,  enteral  the  city  or  the  battle, 
so  there  was  a  chance  of  the  victory  ;  yet  was  he  hopeless, 
for  never  a  doubt  had  he  of  her  story.  When^fore,  his  lamen- 
tation was  twofold,  —  for  his  people  and  for  himself. 

And  Mualox  was  silent  as  the  king,  though  for  a  different 
cause.  To  him,  suddenly,  the  object  of  his  life  put  on  the 
garb  of  quick  possibility.  Quetzal',  he  was  sure,  would  fill 
Ihe  streeU  of  Cholula  with  the  dead,  and  crown  his  wrath 
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amid  the  luiiis  of  the  citj.  In  the  face  of  example  to 
dreadful,  none  would  darR  oppose  him,  not  even  Montezuma, 
whoae  pride  broken  was  next  to  his  faith  gained.  And 
around  the  new-bom  hope,  as  cherubs  around  the  Madonna, 
ruatled  the  wings  of  fancies  most  exalted  Ue  saw  the  su- 
pieniacj  of  Quetzal'  acknowledged  above  all  others,  the 
CA  restored  to  its  first  glory,  and  the  silent  cells  repeopled. 
O  h^pj  day  !  Already  he  heard  the  court-yard  resounding 
with  solemn  chants  as  of  old ;  and  before  the  altar,  in  the 
presence-chamber,  from  mom  till  night  he  stood,  receiving 
offerings,  and  dispensing  blessings  to  the  worshippers  who, 
with  a  fidth  equal  to  his  own,  beliaved  the  ancient  image  the 
OwB  SupRKUB  God. 

At  the  head  of  the  eastern  steps  of  the  temple,  as  the 
king  began  the  descent,  the  holy  man  knelt,  and  said,  — 

**  For  peace  to  his  people  let  the  wise  Montezuma  look  to 
Quetad'.    Mnalox  gives  him  his  blessing.     Farewell" 


CHAPTER  M. 

TBB  CONQUEROR  WILL  COXB. 

A  FEW  weeks  more,  —  weeks  of  pain,  vacillation,  em- 
bassies, and  distracted  councils  to  Montezuma;  of 
doobi  and  anxiety  to  the  nobles;  of  sacrifice  and  cere- 
moDiea  by  the  priests ;  of  fear  and  wonder  to  the  peoplei 
In  that  time,  if  never  before,  the  Spaniards  liecame  the  one 
•nloeci  of  discourse  throughout  Anahuac  In  the  luiii^iia, 
mmcbMnis  bargaining  paused  to  interchange  opinions  about 
Ibem;  craftsmen  in  the  shops  entertained  and  frightened 
•aeh  other  with  stories  of  their  marvellous  strength  and 
faocity;  poiteia,   bending  under  burdens,  speculated  ob 
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their  character  and  mission ;  and  never  a  watennan  passed 
an  acquaintance  on  the  lake,  without  lingering  awhile  to  ask 
or  give  the  latest  news  from  the  Holj  Citj,  which,  with  the 
best  grace  it  could,  still  entertained  its  scoui^rs. 

What  Malinche  —  for  by  that  name  Cortee  was  now 
jDniversally  known  —  would  do  was  the  first  coigectnro ; 
what  the  great  king  intended  was  the  next 
I  As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  dismal  massacre  in  Cholola 
accomplished  all  Cortes  proposed ;  it  made  him  a  national 
terror ;  it  smoothed  the  causeway  for  his  march,  and  held 
the  gates  of  Xoloc  open  for  peaceful  entry  into  Tenocb- 
titlan.  Tet  the  question  on  the  nuoiy  tongues  was,  Would 
he  come  t 

And  he  himself  answered.  One  day  a  courier  ran  up  the 
great  street  of  Tenochtitlan  to  the  king's  palace;  imme- 
diately the  portal  was  thronged  by  anxious  citijoena.  That 
morning  Malinche  began  his  march  to  the  capital,  — he  was 
coming,  was  actually  on  the  way.  The  thousands  trem- 
bled as  they  lieanl  the  news. 

After  that  the  city  was  not  an  hour  without  messengers 
reporting  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  every  step 
and  halt  and  camping-place  was  watched  with  the  distrust  of 
fear  and  the  sleeplessness  of  jealousy.  The  horsemen  and 
footmen  were  nil  numbered ;  the  personal  appearance  of  each 
leader  was  painte^i  over  and  over  again  with  brush  and 
tongue ;  the  devices  on  the  shields  and  pennons  were  de> 
scribed  with  heraldic  accuracy.  And  though,  from  long 
service  and  constant  exposure  and  repeated  battles,  the 
equipments  of  the  adventurers  had  lost  the  freshness 
that  belonged  to  them  the  day  of  the  departure  fh>m 
Cuba ;  though  plumes  and  scarfs  were  stained,  and  caaqnea 
and  breastplates  tarnished,  and  good  steeds  tamed  by  strange 
Cue  and  wearisome  marches,  nevertheless  the  accounts  tbat 
went   nbn>afl    concerning   them   were  sufficiently  splendid 
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and  terrible  to  confirm  the  propheciee  by  which  they  were 
pwcedecL 

And  the  people,  made  swift  by  alarm  and  curiosity,  out- 
marched Cortes  many  days.  Before  he  reached  Iztapalapan, 
the  ci^ital  was  full  of  them ;  in  multitudes,  lords  and  slaves, 
men,  women,  and  children,  like  Jews  to  the  Passover,  scaled 
the  mountains,  and  hurried  through  the  valley  and  across 
the  lakes.  Better  opportunity  to  study  the  characteristics  of 
the  tribes  was  never  afforded. 

All  day  and  night  the  public  resorts  —  streets,  houscs; 
temples  —  were  burdened  with  the  multitude,  whose  fear, 
aa  Ilia  hoar  of  entry  drew  nigh,  yielded  to  their  curiosity. 
And  when,  at  last,  the  road  the  visitors  would  come  by  was 
asiUad,  the  whole  city  seemed  to  breathe  easier.  From  the 
▼iUaga  of  lacalpan,  so  ran  the  word,  they  had  boldly  plunged 
into  the  passes  of  the  Sierra,  and  thence  taken  the  directest 
route  by  way  of  Tlalmanalco.  And  now  they  were  at 
Ayotsinco,  a  town  on  the  eastern  shore  of  lake  Tezcuco ; 
to-morrow  they  would  reach  Iztapalapan,  and  then  Tenoch- 
titlan.  Not  a  long  time  to  wait,  if  they  brought  the  ven- 
geance of  Quetzal* ;  yet  thousands  took  canoes,  and  crossed 
to  the  Tillage,  and,  catching  the  first  view,  hurried  back,  each 
with  a  fiuicy  more  than  ever  inflamed 

A  soldier,  sauntering  down  the  street,  is  beset  with  citi- 


•*  A  pleasant  day,  O  son  of  Huitril' ! " 

**  A  pleasant  day  ;  may  all  that  shine  on  Tenochtitlan 
be  like  it ! "  he  answers. 

"What  news!" 

**  I  have  been  to  the  temple.** 

'*  And  what  says  the  UciMetH  now  t  ** 

"  Nothing.  There  are  no  signs.  Like  the  stars,  the  hearts 
»f  the  victims  will  not  answer.** 

^  What  I     Did  not  Huitril'  speak  last  nightt " 
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"  0  yes ! "  And  the  warrior  smiles  with  satisfaction. 
**  Last  night  he  bade  the  priests  tell  the  king  not  to  oppose 
the  entry  of  Malinche." 

"  Then  what  ] " 

**  Why,  here  in  the  city  he  would  cut  the  strangers  off  to 
the  last  one." 

And  all  the  citizens  cry  in  chorus,  "  Praised  be  Huitzil'  1  ** 

Farther  on  the  warrior  overtakes  a  comrade  in  arms. 

**  Are  we  to  take  our  shields  to  the  field,  0  my  brother)'* 
he  asks. 

''  All  is  peaceful  yet,  —  nothing  but  embassies." 

**  Is  it  true  that  the  lord  Cacama  is  to  go  in  state,  and  in- 
vite Malinche  to  Tenochtitlan  t " 

"  He  sets  out  to-day." 

"  Ha,  ha !  Of  all  voices  for  war,  his  was  the  loudest 
Where  caught  he  the  merchant's  cry  for  peace  1 " 

**  In  the  temples  ;  it  may  be  from  Huitzil'." 

The  answer  is  given  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  an  ironic 
laugh. 

"  Well,  well,  comrade,  there  are  but  two  lords  fit,  in  time 
like  this,  for  the  love  of  warriors,  —  Cuitlahua  and  Guatar 
mozin.     They  still  talk  of  war." 

**  Cuitlahua,  Cuitlahua ! "  And  the  laugh  rises  to  boisterous 
contempt.  ''  Why,  he  has  consented  to  receive  Malinche  in 
Iztapalapan,  and  entertain  him  with  a  banquet  in  his  palace. 
He  has  gone  for  that  purpose  now.  The  lord  of  Cojohuaca 
IB  with  him." 
*    "  Then  we  have  only  the  'tzin  ! " 

The  fellow  sighs  like  one  sincerely  grieved. 

**  Only  the  'tzin,  brother,  only  the  'tzin  !  and  he  is  ban- 
ished ! " 

They  shake  their  heads,  and  look  what  they  dare  not 
speak,  and  go  their  ways.  The  gloom  they  take  with  them 
is  a  sample  of  that  which  rests  over  the  whole  valley 
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When  the  Spaniards  reached  Iztapalapan,  the  excitement 
in  the  capital  became  irrepressible.  The  cities  were  but 
an  easy  march  apart,  most  of  it  along  the  causeway.  The 
going  and  coming  may  be  imagined.  The  miles  of  dike 
were  covered  by  a  continuous  procession,  while  the  lake,  in 
a  broad  line  from  town  to  town,  was  darkened  by  canoes. 
Cortes'  progress  through  the  streets  of  Iztapalapan  was 
antitypical  of  the  grander  reception  awaiting  him  in  Te- 
Dochtitlan. 

In  the  latter  city  there  was  no  sleep  that  night  The  tian- 
gua  in  particular  was  densely  filled,  not  by  traders,  but  by 
a  mass  of  newsmongers,  who  hardly  knew  whether  they 
were  most  pleased  or  alarmed.  The  general  neglect  of  bnsi> 
ness  had  exceptions ;  at  least  one  portico  shone  with  un- 
osoal  brilliancy  till  morning.  Every  great  merchant  is  a 
philosopher ;  in  the  midst  of  calamities,  he  is  serene,  because 
it  is  profit's  time ;  before  the  famine,  he  buys  up  all  the  com  ; 
in  forethought  of  pestilence,  he  secures  all  the  medicine : 
and  the  world,  counting  his  gains,  says  delightedly.  What  a 
wise  man !  I  will  not  say  the  Chalcan  was  of  that  honored 
class ;  he  thought  himself  a  benefactor,  and  was  happy  to 
accommodate  the  lords,  and  help  them  divide  their  time 
between  his  palace  and  that  of  the  king.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  his  apartments  were  well  patronized, 
though,  in  truth,  his  pulque  was  in  greater  demand  than 
his  ekoeiatl. 

The  drinking-chamber,  about  the  close  of  the  third  quar- 
ter of  the  night,  presentoil  a  lively  picture.  For  the  con- 
venience of  the  many  patrons,  tables  from  other  rooms  had 
been  brought  in.  Some  of  the  older  lords  were  far  gone  in 
intoxication ;  &Uvcm  darUnl  to  and  fro,  removing  goblets,  or 
bringing  them  back  replenished.  A  few  minstrels  found  li§- 
teaen  among  those  who  happened  to  be  too  stupid  to  talk, 
ihough  Dol  too  sleepy  to  drink.     Every  little  while  a  nen^ 
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eomar  would  enter,  when,  if  he  were  from  Iitapalapan,  t 
crowd  would  surroond  him,  allowing  neither  rest  nor  refreeh- 
ment  until  he  had  told  the  things  he  had  seen  or  heard. 
Amongst  others,  Hualpa  and  lo'  chanced  to  find  their  way 
thither.  Maxtla,  seated  at  a  tahle  with  some  friends,  in- 
cluding the  Chalcan,  called  them  to  him ;  and,  as  thej  had 
attended  the  banquet  of  the  lord  Cuitlahua,  thej  were 
quicklj  provided  with  seats,  goblets,  and  an  audience  of 
eager  Ustenera. 

**  Certainly,  m j  good  chief,  I  have  seen  Malinche,  and 
passed  the  afternoon  looking  at  him  and  his  people,**  said 
Hualpa  to  Maxtla.  **  It  may  be  that  I  am  too  much  influ- 
enced by  the  'tzin  to  judge  them ;  but,  if  they  are  teuUt^  so 
are  we.     I  longed  to  try  my  javelin  on  them." 

^  Was  their  behavior  unseemly  1  ** 

**  Call  it  as  you  please.  I  was  in  the  train  when,  after  the 
banquet,  the  lord  Cuitlahua  took  them  to  see  his  gardena 
As  they  strode  the  walks,  and  snuffed  the  flowers,  and 
plucked  the  fruit ;  as  they  moved  along  the  canal  with 
its  lining  of  stone,  and  stopped  to  drink  at  the  fountains,  — 
I  was  made  feel  that  they  thought  everything,  not  merely  my 
lord's  property,  but  my  lord  himself,  belonged  to  them  ;  they 
said  as  much  by  their  looks  and  actions,  by  their  inaolenl 
swagger." 

"  Was  the  'trin  there  1 " 

"  From  the  cuotoeu  of  a  temple  he  saw  them  enter  the  city ; 
but  he  was  not  at  the  banquet  I  heard  a  story  showing 
how  he  would  treat  the  strangers,  if  he  had  the  power.  One 
of  their  priests,  out  with  a  party,  came  to  the  temple  where 
he  happened  to  be,  and  went  up  to  the  tower.  In  the  sano- 
tuary  one  of  them  raised  his  spear  and  struck  the  image  of  the 
god  The  pabas  threw  up  their  hands  and  shrieked;  he 
lushed  upon  the  impious  wretch,  and  carried  him  to  the  sacri- 
fidal   stone,  stretched   him  out,  and  called  to  the  pabas, 
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^Come,  the  victim  is  ready!"  When  the  other  teuUi 
would  have  attacked  him,  he  offered  to  fight  them  alL  The 
•trange  priest  interfered,  and  they  departed.** 

The  applause  of  the  bystanders  was  loud  and  protracted  ; 
when  it  had  somewhat  abated,  Xoli,  whose  thoughts,  from 
habit,  ran  chiefly  upon  the  edibles,  said,  — 

**  My  lord  CuitUhua  is  a  giver  of  good  suppers  Pra); 
tell  us  about  the  courses  —  " 

"  Peace !  be  still,  Chalcan ! "  cried  Maxtla,  angrily. 
**  What  care  we  whether  Malinche  ate  wolf- meat  or 
quaUr 

Xoli  bowed  ;  the  lords  laughed. 

Then  a  gray-haired  cacique  behind  lo*  asked,  "Tell  us 
rather  what  Malinche  said.** 

Hualpa  shook  his  head.  "  The  conversation  was  tedious. 
Everything  was  said  through  an  interpreter,  —  a  woman 
bom  in  the  province  Painalla ;  so  I  paid  little  attention.  I 
recollect,  however,  he  asked  many  questions  about  the  great 
king,  and  about  the  Empire,  and  Tenochtitlan.  He  said  his 
master,  the  governor  of  the  universe,  had  sent  him  here.  He 
gave  much  time,  also,  to  explaining  his  religion.  I  might 
have  understood  him,  uncle,  but  my  ears  were  too  full  of  the 
satUe  of  arms.** 

"  What !     Sat  they  at  the  Uble  armed  Y "  asked  MaxtU. 

"  All  of  them  ;  even  Malinche." 

"  That  was  not  the  worst,"  said  lo',  earnestly.  "  At  the 
nme  table  my  lord  Cuitlahua  entertained  a  band  of  beg. 
garly  Tlascalan  chiefs.  Sooner  i^hould  my  tongue  have  been 
lorn  out ! " 

The  bystanders  made  haste  to  approve  the  sentiment,  and 
for  a  time  it  diverted  the  conversation.  Meanwhile,  at  Hual- 
pa's  order,  the  goblets  were  refilled. 

**  Dam  the  noble  Maxtla,"  ha  then  asked,  <'teU  what  ihi 
ki]«  will  dor 
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**  The  question  is  Tsrj  broad.**  And  the  chief  smiled. 
**  Wbftt  special  infonnation  does  my  comrade  seek  t  ** 

''Can  yon  tell  ns  when  Malinche  will  enter  Tenochtit- 
lant** 

''Certainly.  Xoli  published  that  in  the  tiangua  before 
the  sun  was  up.** 

"  To  be  sure,**  answered  the  Chalcan.  "  The  lord  Maxtla 
knows  Uie  news  cost  me  a  bowl  of  pulque," 

There  was  much  laughter,  in  which  the  chief  joined.  The« 
he  said,  grayely,  — 

"  The  king  has  arranged  cTerything.  As  advised  by  the 
gods,  Malinche  enters  Tenochtitlan  day  after  to-morrow.  He 
will  leave  Iztapalapan  at  sunrise,  and  march  to  the  causeway 
by  the  lake  shore.  Cuitlahua,  with  Cacama,  the  lord  of 
Tecuba,  and  others  of  like  importance,  will  meet  him  at 
Xoloc  The  king  will  follow  them  in  state.  As  to  the  pro- 
cession, I  will  only  say  it  were  ill  to  lose  the  sight  Such 
splendor  was  never  seen  on  the  causeway.** 

Ordinarily  the  mention  of  such  a  prospect  would  hsve 
kindled  the  liveliest  enthusiasm  ;  for  the  Aztecs  were  lovers 
of  spectacles,  and  never  so  glad  as  when  the  great  green  ban- 
ner of  the  Empire  was  brought  forth  to  shed  its  solemn 
beauty  over  the  legions,  and  along  the  storied  street  of  Te> 
nochtitlan.  Much,  therefore,  was  Maxtla  surprised  at  the  cold- 
ness that  fell  upon  the  company. 

''  Ho,  friends !  One  would  think  the  reception  not  much 
to  your  liking,**  he  said. 

"  We  are  the  king*s,  —  dust  under  his  feet,  —  and  it  is  not 
for  us  to  murmur,'*  said  a  sturdy  cacique,  fiist  to  break  the 
disagreeable  silence.  "  Tet  our  fathers  gave  their  enemiea 
bolts  instead  of  banquets.** 

"  Who  may  disobey  the  godal "  aaked  Maxtla. 

The  argument  was  not  mora  sententious  than  unanswir 
able. 
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"  Well,  well !  "  said  Hualpa.  '<  I  will  get  ready.  Advise 
me,  good  chief:  had  I  better  take  a  canoe  1 " 

^The  procession  will  doubtless  be  better  seen  from  the 
lake ;  but  to  hear  what  passes  between  the  king  and  Ma- 
linche,  you  should  be  in  the  train.  By  the  way,  will  th» 
\zin  be  present  1 " 

**  As  the  king  may  order,**  replied  Hualpa. 

Maxtla  threw  back  his  look,  and  said  with  enthusiasm, 
real  or  affected,  "  Much  would  I  like  to  see  and  hear  him 
when  the  Tlascalans  como  flying  their  banners  into  the  city  ! 
How  he  will  flame  with  wrath  !  " 

Then  Hualpa  considerately  changed  the  direction  of  the 
liscourse. 

"  Malinche  will  be  a  troublesome  guest,  if  only  from  the 
number  of  his  following.  Will  he  be  lodged  in  one  of  the 
t^^mplee  7  ** 

*'  A  temple,  indeed  !  **  And  Maxtla  laughed  scornfully.  "A 
temple  wouM  bo  titter  lodging  for  the  gods  of  Mictlan  !  At 
Cempoalla,  you  recollect,  the  UuU$  threw  down  the  sacred 
gods,  and  butchered  tlie  pabas  at  the  altars.  Lest  they 
•hould  desecrate  a  holy  house  here,  they  are  assigned  to  the 
old  palace  of  Ajcaya*.  To-morrow  the  tamanet  will  put  it 
in  order.** 

lo*  then  asked,  '*  Is  it  known  bow  long  they  will  stay  t  ** 

Maxtla  slinigged  his  shoulders,  and  drank  his  pulque, 

'*Hist!'*  whistled  a  cacique.  "That  is  what  the  king 
would  give  lialf  his  kingdom  to  know  1  ** 

''And  whyl'*  asked  the  boy,  reddening.  "Is  he  not 
toaster  1     Does  it  not  depend  upon  him  t " 

"  It  depends  upon  no  other  1  **  cried  Maxtla,  dashing  his 
palm  upon  the  table  until  the  goblets  danced.  "  By  the 
boly  K<>^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  speak  tha  word,  and  these  guetta 
vill  turn  to  Tictims  !  ** 

And  Hualpa,  surprised  at  the  display  of  spirit,  secondad 
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the  chief :  "  Brmre  words,  O  my  lord  MaxtU !  Thej  give 
lu  hope." 

"  He  will  treat  them  graciously/*  Maxtla  continued,  *'  he- 
cause  they  come  hy  his  request ;  but  when  he  tells  them  to 
depart,  if  they  obey  not,  —  if  they  obey  not,  — when  was 
his  vengeance  other  than  a  king's  1  Who  dares  say  he  can- 
not, by  a  word,  end  this  visit  1  ** 

**  No  one  ! "  cried  lo*. 

"  Ay,  no  one !  But  the  goblets  are  empty.  See !  lo*, 
good  prince,**  —  and  Maxtla's  voice  changed  at  once,  — 
''would  another  draught  be  too  much  for  ust  We  drink 
slowly ;  one  more,  only  one.  And  while  we  drink,  we  will 
forget  Malinche." 

*'  Would  that  were  possible  !  "  sighed  the  boy. 

They  sent  up  the  goblets,  and  continued  the  session  until 
daylight 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

MONTEZUMA  GOES  TO  MEET  OORTEB. 

CAME  thft  eighth  of  November,  which  no  Spaniard, 
himaelf  a  Conquistador,  can  ever  forget ;  that  day 
Cortes  entered  Tenochtitlan. 

The  morning  dawned  over  Anahuac  as  sometimes  it  dawns 
over  the  Bay  of  Naples,  bringing  an  azure  hajse  in  which 
the  world  seemed  set  afloat 

"  Look  you,  uncles/*  mid  Montezuma,  yet  at  breakfast,  and 
speaking  to  his  councillors  :  "  they  are  to  go  hofon>  me, 
my  heralds  ;  and  as  Malinche  is  the  servant  of  a  king,  and 
used  to  courtly  styles,  I  would  not  have  them  shame  ma. 
Admit  them  with  the  neqnen  off.  As  they  will  appear  befor* 
him,  let  them  come  to  me.* 
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And  thefBapoD  four  nobles  were  ushered  in^  ftdl-*rmed, 
even  to  the  shield.  Their  helms  were  of  glittering  silver  ; 
their  e^ooMpUa^  or  tunics  of  quilted  mail,  were  stained  vivid 
green,  and  at  the  neck  and  borders  sparkled  with  pearls ;  over 
their  shoulders  hung  graceful  manUes  of  plumq^,  softer  than 
cimmoisy  velvet ;  upon  their  breasts  blazed  decorations  and 
military  insignia ;  from  wrist  to  elbow,  and  from  knee  tn 
sandal-strap,  their  arms  and  legs  were  sheathed  in  scales  of 
gokL  And  00,  readj  for  peaceful  show  or  mortal  combat,  —^ 
his  heroes  and  ambassadors,  —  they  bided  the  monarch's 
careful  review. 

**  Health  to  yon,  my  brothers  I  and  to  you,  my  children  1 " 
he  said,  with  satisfaction.  "  What  of  the  morning  1  How 
looks  the  sunt" 

^  Like  the  beginning  of  a  great  day,  O  king,  which  we 
pmj  may  end  happily  for  you,"  replied  Cuitlahua. 

''  It  is  the  work  of  Huitzil' ;  doubt  not !  I  have  called 
yon,  O  my  children,  to  see  how  well  my  lame  will  be  main- 
tained. I  wish  to  show  Malioche  a  power  and  beauty  such 
«s  he  has  never  seen,  unless  he  come  from  the  Sun  itself. 
Earth  has  but  one  valley  of  Anahuac,  one  city  of  Tenoch- 
titlan  :  so  he  shall  acknowledge.  Have  you  directed  his 
march  as  I  ordered  t " 

And  Cacama  replied,  "Through  the  town?  and  gardens, 
he  is  to  follow  the  shore  of  the  lake  to  the  great  causeway. 
By  this  time  he  is  on  the  road." 

Then  Montesuma's  fisce  flushed  ;  and,  lifting  his  head  as  it 
were  to  look  at  objects  alar  off,  he  said  aloud,  yet  like  one 
talking  to  himself^  — 

'*  He  is  a  lover  of  gold,  and  has  been  heard  speak  of  cities 
and  temples  and  armies ;  of  his  people  numberless  as  the 
saodsL  O,  if  he  be  a  man,  with  human  weaknesses,  —  if  he 
hat  hope,  or  foUy  of  thought,  to  make  him  less  than  a  god,  — 
srs  the  night  (all  he  shall  give  me  revereiiee.     Sign  of  my 
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pow«r  sludl  he  find  at  every  step:  cities  built  upon  the 
waves ;  temples  solid  and  high  as  the  hills ;  the  lake  covered 
with  canoes  and  gardens  ;  people  at  his  feet^  like  stalks  in 
the  meadow ;  my  warriors  ;  and  Tenochtitlan,  city  of  empire  ! 
And  then,  if  he  greet  me  with  hope  or  thought  of  conquest, 
—  then  —  "     He  shuddered. 

''And  then  whatY"  said  Guitlahua,  upon  whom,  not  a 
word  had  been  lost 

The  thinker,  startled,  looked  at  him  coldly,  saying,  — 

**  I  will  take  council  of  the  gods." 

And  for  a  while  he  returned  to  his  ehoclatl.  When  next 
lie  loeked  up,  and  spoke,  his  face  was  bright  and  smiling. 

**  With  a  train,  my  children,  you  are  to  go  in  advance  of 
me,  and  meet  Malinche  at  Xoloc  Embrace  him,  speak  to 
him  honorably,  return  with  him,  and  1  will  be  at  the  first 
bridge  outside  the  city.  Cuitlahua  and  Cacama,  be  near 
when  he  steps  forward  to  salute  me.  I  will  lean  upon  your 
shoulders.     Gret  you  gone  now.     Bemember  Anahuac ! " 

Shortly  afterward  a  train  of  nobles,  magnificently  ar- 
layed,  issued  from  the  palace,  and  marched  down  the  great 
street  leading  to  the  Iztapalapan  causeway.  The  house-topai 
the  porticos,  even  the  roofs  and  towers  of  temples,  and  the 
pavements  and  cross-streets,  were  already  occupied  by  spec- 
tators. At  the  head  of  the  procession  strode  the  four 
heralds.  Silently  they  marched,  in  silence  the  populace  re- 
ceived them.  The  spectacle  reminded  very  old  men  of  the 
day  the  great  Axaya'  was  borne  in  mournful  pomp  to  Char 
pultepec  Once  only  there  was  a  cheer,  or,  rather,  a  warcry 
from  the  warriors  looking  down  from  the  terraces  of  a 
temple.  So  the  cortege  passed  from  the  city ;  so,  through  a 
continuous  lane  of  men,  they  moved  along  the  causeway  ;  so 
they  reached  the  gates  of  Xoloc,  at  which  the  two  dikes, 
one  from  Iztapalapan,  the  other  from  Cojohuaca,  intersected 
each  other.     There  they  halted,  waiting  for  Cortes. 

11 
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And  while  the  train  was  on  the  road,  out  of  on%  of  the 
gitee  of  the  royal  garden  passed  a  palanquin,  home  6y  four 
slaves  in  the  king's  livery.  The  occupants  wcro  the  prin- 
ccMMeu  Tula  and  Nenetzin,  with  Yetove  in  attendance.  In 
any  of  the  towns  of  old  Spain  there  would  have  been  much 
remark  upon  the  style  of  carriage,  but  no  denial  of  their 
beauty,  or  that  they  were  Spanish  bom.  The  elder  sister 
was  thoughtful  and  anxious ;  the  younger  kept  constant 
lookout ;  the  priestess,  at  tlieir  feet,  wove  the  flowers  with 
which  they  were  profmiely  supplied  into  ramilletes,  and 
threw  them  to  the  passerb-by.  The  slaves,  when  in  the 
great  atraet,  tamed  to  the  north. 

''Bleaaed  Lady!''  cned  Yeteve.  "Was  the  like  ever 
teent" 

**  What  is  itr  asked  Nenetzin. 

**  Such  a  crowd  of  people ! " 

Nenetnn  looked  out  again,  saying,  "  I  wish  I  could  see  a 
noble  or  a  warrior." 

**  That  may  not  be,"  said  Tula.  "  The  nobles  are  gone 
to  receive  Malinche,  the  warriors  are  shut  up  in  the  tern- 
plea.'' 

Whyaot- 

They  may  be  needed." 

^  Ah  !  was  it  thought  there  is  such  danger  t     But  look, 
!  "     And  Nenetzin  drew  back  alarmed,  yet  laughing. 

There  was  a  crash  outside,  and  a  loud  sliout,  and  the 
palanquin  stopped.  Tula  drew  the  curtain  quickly,  not 
knowing  but  that  the  peril  requiring  the  soldiery  was  at 
hand.  A  vendor  uf  little  stone  images,  —  teoiU,  or  house- 
liokl  goda,  —  unable  to  get  out  of  the  way,  had  been  run  upon 
by  the  alavea,  and  the  pavement  sprinkled  with  the  broken 
beads  and  legs  of  the  luckless  /aref.  Aside,  surveying  the 
wreekf  stood  the  pedler,  clad  as  usual  with  his  claaa.  In 
his  girdls  ba  earned  a  mallet»  significant  of  his  trade.     H^ 
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was  onoomnionly  tall,  and  of  a  complexion  darker  than  the 
lowest  slaves.  While  the  commiserate  princess  oheerved 
him,  he  raised  his  eyes  ;  a  moment  he  stood  uncertain  what 
to  do ;  then  he  stepped  to  the  palanquin,  and  from  the  folds 
of  his  tunic  drew  an  image  elalx>rately  carved  upon  the  iaoe 
of  an  agate. 

**  The  good  princess,**  he  said,  hending  so  low  as  to  hide 
his  face,  "did  not  laugh  at  the  misfortune  of  her  poor 
slave.  She  has  a  friendly  heart,  and  is  loved  hy  every 
artisan  in  Tenochtitlan.  This  carving  is  of  a  sacred  god, 
who  will  watch  over  and  bless  her,  as  I  now  do.  If  she 
will  take  it,  I  shaU  be  glad." 

"  It  is  very  valuable,  and  maybe  you  are  not  rich,**  she 
replied. 

"  Rich  I  When  it  is  told  that  the  princess  Tula  was 
pleased  with  a  ieoit  of  my  carving,  I  shall  have  patrons  with- 
out end.  And  if  it  were  not  so,  the  recollection  will  make 
me  rich  enough.     Will  she  please  me  so  much  t  ** 

She  took  from  her  tingi^r  a  ring  set  with  a  jewel  that,  in 
any  city  of  Euro[>e,  would  have  bought  fiRy  such  cameos, 
and  handed  it  to  him. 

"  Certainly  ;  but  take  this  from  me.  I  warrant  you  are  a 
gentle  artist** 

The  pedler  took  the  ^ft,  and  kissed  the  pavement,  and, 
after  the  {talanquin  was  ^'oix'.  pirkoti  up  Huch  of  his  warvs 
as  were  uiiinjunHl,  and  went  his  way  well  pleased. 

At  the  gate  of  the  temple  of  Huitzil*  the  three  alighted, 
and  made  tlieir  way  to  the  anUenn.  The  lofty  place  was 
occupied  by  palKLs  and  citiz^'iis,  yet  a  sun-shade  of  gaudy 
feather- work  was  pitche<l  for  them  close  by  the  eastern 
verge,  overl(M>king  the  palace  of  Axaya',  and  commanding  the 
street  up  which  the  array  was  to  cniue.  In  the  area  below, 
encompassed  by  the  Coatapaniii,  or  Wall  of  Serpents,  ten 
thousand  warriors  were  closely  ranked,  reedy  to  march  at 
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beat  of  the  great  drum  bunging  in  the  tower.  Thus,  com- 
fortably ntuated.  the  daughters  of  the  king  awaited  the 
ttimngert. 

When  Montesuma  started  to  meet  his  guests,  the  morning 
was  fur  advanced.  A  vast  audience,  in  front  of  his  palace, 
waited  to  catch  a  view  of  his  person.  Of  his  policy  the 
mav  knew  but  the  little  gleaned  from  a  thousand  rumors, 
—  enough  to  fill  them  with  forebodings  of  evil.  Was  he 
going  out  as  king  or  slave  1  At  last  he  came,  looking  their 
ideal  of  a  child  of  the  Sun,  and  ready  for  the  scrutiny.  Stand- 
ing in  the  portal,  he  received  their  homage ;  not  one  but 
kiwed  the  ground  before  him. 

He  stepped  out,  and  the  sun,  as  if  acknowledging  his 
presence,  seemed  to  pour  a  double  glory  about  him.  In  the 
time  of  despair  and  overthrow  that  came,  alas !  too  soon, 
those  who  saw  him,  in  that  moment  of  pride,  spread  his 
arms  in  general  benediction,  remembered  his  princeliness, 
and  spoke  of  him  ever  after  in  the  language  of  jioetry.  The 
iikmaih,  looped  at  the  throat,  and  falling  gracefully  from  hi.s 
iboolders,  was  beaded  with  jewels  and  precious  stones  ;  the 
long,  dark-green  plumes  in  his  panache  drooped  with  pearls  ; 
his  sash  wss  in  keeping  with  the  mantle  ;  the  thongs  of  his 
sandals  were  edged  with  gold,  and  the  s^^les  were  entirely  of 
gold.  Upon  his  breast,  relieved  against  the  rich  embroider)' 
of  bis  tunic,  symbols  of  the  military  orders  of  the  realm 
literally  blazed  with  gems. 

About  the  royal  palanquin,  in  front  of  the  portal,  bare 
beaded  and  barefooted,  stood  its  complement  of  bearers,  lonln 
of  the  first  rank,  proud  of  the  service.  Between  the  car- 
riage and  the  doorway  a  carpet  of  white  cloth  was  stretched  r 
eonunon  dust  might  not  soil  his  feet.  As  he  stepped  out, 
he  was  saluted  by  a  roar  of  attabals  and  conch-shells.  The 
miMic  wanned  his  blood  ;  the  homsge  was  sgreeable  to  him,  — 
to  his  soul  what  incense  is  to  the  gods.    He  gasMl  proud 
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Ij  Aioundy  tad  it  wm  easy  to  see  how  much  he  was  in  love 
with  hit  own  royalty. 

Taking  his  pbce  in  the  palanquin,  the  cortege  moved 
•lowly  down  the  street  In  advance  walked  stately  caciques 
with  wands,  clearing  the  way.  The  carriers  of  the  canopy, 
which  was  separate  from  the  carriage,  followed  next ;  and 
behind  them,  reverently,  and  with  downcast  faces,  marched 
an  escort  of  armed  lords  indescrihably  splendid. 

The  street  traversed  was  the  same  Malinche  was  to  trav 
ene.  Often  and  again  did  the  subtle  monarch  look  to  paves 
and  honse-tops,  and  to  the  canals  and  temples.  Well  he 
knew  the  canning  guest  would  sweep  them  all,  searching  for 
evidences  of  his  power ;  that  nothing  would  escape  examina- 
tion ;  that  the  myriads  of  spectators,  the  extent  of  the  city, 
its  position  in  the  lake,  and  thousands  of  things  not  to  be 
written  would  find  places  in  the  calculation  inevitable  if  the 
visit  were  with  other  than  peaceful  intent 

At  a  palace  near  the  edge  of  the  city  the  escort  halted  to 
abide  the  coming. 

Soon,  from  the  lake,  a  sound  of  music  was  heard,  more 
plaintive  than  that  of  the  conchs. 

^  They  are  coming,  they  are  coming !  The  teuUi  are 
coming  I**  shouted  the  people;  and  every  heart,  even  the 
king's,  beat  quicker.  Up  the  street  the  cry  passed,  like  « 
huriy  gust  of  wind. 
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CHAPTEli  VllL 

THE    ENTRY. 

IT  is  hardlj  worth  while  to  eulogize  the  ChmtuiDS  who 
took  part  in  Cortes'  crusade.  History  has  assumed  their 
commemoimtion.  I  may  say,  however,  they  were  men  wlio 
had  acquired  fitness  for  the  task  by  service  in  almost  every 
clime.  Some  had  tilted  with  the  Moor  under  the  walls  of 
Gianada ;  some  had  fought  the  Islamite  on  the  blue  Danube ; 
some  had  performed  the  first  Atlantic  voysge  with  Colum- 
bos ;  all  of  them  had  hunted  the  Canb  in  the  gbdes  of 
Hispaniola.  It  is  not  enough  to  describe  them  as  fortune- 
honterSy  ciwiulous,  imaginative,  tireless ;  neither  is  it  enough 
to  write  them  soldiers,  bold,  skilful,  confident,  cruel  to  ene- 
mies, gentle  to  each  otlier.  They  were  characters  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived,  unseen  before,  unseen  since ;  knights 
errant,  who  believed  in  hippogriff  and  dragon,  but  sought 
them  only  in  lands  of  gold ;  missionaries,  who  oompla- 
ceotly  broke  the  body  of  the  converted  that  Christ  might 
the  sooner  receive  his  soul ;  palmera  of  pike  and  shield, 
who,  in  care  of  the  Virgin,  followed  the  morning  round  the 
world,  assured  that  Heaven  stooped  lowest  over  the  most 
profitable  plantations. 

The  wondera  of  the  way  from  the  coast  to  Iztapalapan  had 
so  beguileii  the  little  host  that  they  took  but  partial  account 
of  its  dangers.  When,  this  morning,  they  stepped  upon  the 
causewsy,  and  began  the  march  out  into  the  lake,  a  sense  of 
insecurity  fell  upon  them,  like  the  shaiiow  of  a  cloud  ;  back 
to  the  land  they  looked,  as  to  a  friend  from  whom  they  might 
be  parting  forever ;  and  ss  they  proc<v«led,  mud  the  water 
spread  around  them,  wider,  deeper,  and  up  healing  densa» 
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multitudes  of  people,  the  enterprine  suddenly  grew  in  pro- 
portions, and  cliallenged  their  Relf-sufTicioiicy ;  yet,  is  I  have 
heard  them  confess,  they  did  not  wake  to  a  perfect  compre- 
hension of  their  situation,  and  its  dangers  and  difficulties, 
until  thoy  posstMl  the  gates  of  Xoloc  :  then  Tenochtitlan 
shone  upon  them,  —  a  city  of  encliantment !  And  then  each 
one  felt  that  to  advance  was  like  marching  in  the  face  of  death, 
at  the  same  time  each  one  saw  there  was  no  hope  except  in 
advance.  Every  hand  grasped  closer  the  weapon  with  which 
it  was  armed,  while  the  ranks  w(*.re  intuitively  closed.  What 
most  impressed  them,  they  said,  was  the  silence  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  a  word,  a  shout,  a  curse,  or  a  hattle-cry  would  have 
heen  a  relief  from  the  fears  and  fancies  that  heset  them  ;  as 
it  was,  though  in  the  midst  of  myriad  life,  they  heard  only 
their  own  tramp,  or  the  clang  and  rattle  of  their  own  arms. 
As  if  aware  of  the  influence,  and  fearful  of  its  effect  upon 
his  weaker  followers,  Ck)rtes  spoke  to  the  musicians,  and 
tnimpet  and  clarion  burst  into  a  strain  which,  with  beat  of 
drum  and  clash  of  cymbal,  was  heard  in  the  city. 

**  Oloy  Sandoval,  Alvarado  !  Here,  at  my  right  and  left ! " 
criwl  Cortes. 

They  spurred  forward  at  the  call. 

"  Out  of  the  way,  dog  ! "  shouted  fkndoval,  thrusting  a 
nake^i  tameiu  over  the  edge  of  the  dike  with  the  butt  of  his 
lance. 

"  By  my  conscience,  5>efior«i,''  Cortes  said,  "  I  think  true 
Christian  in  a  land  of  unl)elievers  never  beheld  city  like  this, 
if  it  be  wrong  to  the  royal  good  knight,  Richanl,  of  England, 
or  that  valoruiLs  captain,  the  Flemish  Duke  (todfrey,  may 
the  saints  panlon  me  ;  but  I  dare  say  the  walled  towns  they 
t<K)k,  and,  for  that  matter,  I  care  not  if  you  number  Antioch 
and  the  Holy  City  of  the  Sepulchre  among  them,  were  not 
k)  1m«  put  in  comparison  with  this  infidel  stronghold. ** 

And  as  thoy  ride,  listening  to  his  comments,  let  mo  bring 
\hem  {Mrticularly  to  view. 
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lliey  wum  in  tuU  anoor,  excepl  tlutt  Alwmdo's  wjuira 
tftrried  liii  liolttMt  for  IiLiil  [n  prepamtion  for  the  ontry, 
theii  skilful  fiubighere  had  vtoXl  renewed  ihe  origiaal  lustre 
of  heliu,  Korget,  bn^astplate,  gl^vo,  grwvu,  and  iliiuM.  Th« 
plumw  in  their  crwU,  like  the  w»rfs  ncnm  tlicir  bmMta,  hul 
been  ciirafully  pmnnrved  for  such  ceramoiii»«.  At  the  udiil»- 
bowa  hung  himry  hamiuiTs,  hotter  kuuwn  ua  battle-utw. 
Rested  upon  the  iron  shoe,  and  baUnued  in  the  right  bund, 
each  carried  a  Isuce,  tu  which,  aa  thu  occasion  was  |>eac<erul, 
a  ailki>u  pennon  wax  atburhcl.  The  horsea,  opportonol)' 
rested  III  liUpoUpan,  sni)  glistening  in  mail,  trod  the  caua» 
waj  as  if  conscioua  of  the  terror  they  inspired. 

Cortos,  between  his  favorite  capUiiis,  rode  with  liA«d  visor, 
smiling  and  confidenL  Hi*  cumplnxion  wiw  blotNlteas  and 
ashy,  a  Kingularity  thenioro  noticoablnonnctiountof  hia  thin, 
black  bcaid.  The  lower  lip  was  seanied  with  a  scat.  Ha 
was  of  duo  aUtun',  broiid-nhould^Twl.  and  thin,  but  ntrong, 
■fCtiTe,  and  endnring.  His  aktlt  in  all  manner  of  martial  ex- 
mdaes  was  eztnordinary.  He  conversed  in  Latin,  compoaed 
poatrjr,  wrote  unexceptiooablo  prose,  and,  except  when  in 
paiaion,  spoke  giKvely  and  with  well-turned  periods.*  In 
aignment  he  was  both  dogmatic  and  convincing,  and  eapo- 
tuhj  artlul  in  addreasing  soldiers,  of  whom,  bj  constitution, 
Diad,  will,  and  courage,  he  was  a  natural  leader.  Now, 
gaj  and  assured,  he  managed  his  steed  with  as  little  concern 
and  talked  carelessly  as  a  knight  returning  victorious  from 
■une  joyous  passage  of  arms. 

Gonialo  de  Sandoval,  not  twenty-three  years  of  aga.  was 
batter  looking,  having  a  larger  frame  and  fuller  fac«.  Hia 
baafd  was  aubura,  and  curled  agtoeably  to  the  prevalent 
fcabion.  Next  to  his  knightly  honor,  he  loved  his  beantifiil 
ebaatnat  faoraa,  MotUla.t 
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Handioinest  man  of  the  party,  however,  was  Don  Pedro 
da  Alrarado.  Generous  as  a  brother  to  a  Christian,  ha  haled 
a  heathen  with  the  fervor  of  a  crusader.  And  now,  in  aooni 
of  Aztecan  treachery,  he  whs  riding  unhelmed,  his  locks, 
long  and  yellow,  flowing  freely  over  his  shoulders.  His  ho^ 
was  fiur  as  a  gentlewoman's,  and  neither  sun  nor  waathet 
could  alter  it.  Except  in  battle,  his  countenance  ezpiwed 
the  friendliest  disposition.  He  cultivated  his  beard  aaida- 
ously,  training  it  to  fall  in  ringlets  upon  his  breast,  —  and 
there  wss  reason  for  the  weakness,  if  such  it  was ;  yellow 
aa  gold,  with  the  help  of  his  fair  face  and  clear  blue  eyea,  it 
gave  him  a  peculiar  expression  of  sunninen,  from  which  tha 
Axtecs  called  him  Tonitiah,  child  of  the  Sun.* 

And  over  what  a  following  of  cavaliers  the  leader  k)okied 
when,  turning  in  his  saddle,  he  now  and  then  glanced  down 
the  column,  —  Christobal  de  Oli,  Juan  Velasques  de  Laoo, 
Francisco  de  Montejo,  Luis  Marin,  Andreas  de  Tapia,  AknuHi 
de  Avila,  Francisco  de  Lugo,  the  Maz^arezes,  Andreaa  and 
Gregorio,  Diego  de  Ordas,  Francisco  de  Morla,  Christobal  da 
Olea,  Gonzalo  de  Dominguez,  Rodriques  Magarino,  AknuHi 
Hernandez  Carrero,  —  most  of  them  gentlemen  of  the  cla^ 
who  knew  the  songs  of  Rodrigo,  and  the  stories  of  A  madia 
and  the  Paladins ! 

And  much  shame  would  there  be  to  me  if  I  omitted  m«ii> 
tion  of  two  others,  —  Bemal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  who,  after 
the  conquest,  became  its  faithful  historian,  and  Father  Bar> 
tolome  de  Olm(Hlo,t  sweet  singer,  good  man,  and  davoled 
servant  of  God,  the  first  to  whisper  the  names  of  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Mother  in  the  ear  of  New  Spain.  In  the  cdamn 
behind  the  cavaliers,  with  his  assistant,  Juan  de  las  VariUaa, 
he  rode  bareheaded,  and  clad  simply  in  a  black  aeiga  gown. 
The  tinkle  of  the  little  ailver  bell,  which  the  soldieia,  in 
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of  love,  had  IimI  to  th«  iii^ck  of  liu  luuli',  Houiidud,  amid  lIm 
hanliflr  uoUw  of  war,  like  b  geotlc  ruitiiiulur  nf  Hliupliorda  Anil 
cnnnK  Hooks  in  pRurcful  iwuriurm  iirar  Uld  World  uoiiim. 

Aflpr  tlifl  holy  incii,  in  cure  of  &  chuMtn  gunnl  of  honor, 
tho  ttaii  of  Spain  wtm  carried ;  aiid  then  mam  llw  aitiUfiry, 
Jrowii  liy  hIxvui;  ncjit,  iii  dnim  ordir,  foUowra]  tlin  irroNA- 
bnwniuii  and  arqufibusiors,  tho  laltvr  wilh  their  inatchuA 
lighUtil.  Itearward  still,  in  Ba^ago  poroj)  and  jinde,  etrudn 
the  two  thouHuxl  TUsudaiu,  ftnt  of  tliiir  r»cft  to  btwr  ahitOd 
and  lly  bunnor  nloii^  thn  cuuwway  ioto  Trnochtillon.  And 
bO  tho  Christiana,  in  ordtr  rif  battle,  but  scarcely  four  liuudreJ 
strong,  manhed  into  a  capital  of  fUIl  ihn«  huudted  tbouaaud 
inhabitanta,  BToUen  by  thu  iniiiiinomblu  mulliludua  of  tha 
valley. 

As  they  drew  nigh  the  <:ity,  the  cavalien  became  siteot 
*r>d  tiiuiighlfuL  With  H^lOlll3^mlenl,  whu-h  none  uf  thorn 
•ought  to  conceal,  they  gaied  at  the  white  walla  and  crowded 
hoiuea,  and,  vrith  aharpeued  visions,  traced  against  the  sky 
Um  outlinea  of  temples  and  temple-towers,  more  numerous 
than  thoM  of  papal  Borne.  Well  they  knew  that  the  atoiy 
of  ithat  they  aaw  so  magnificently  before  them  would  be  re- 
ouTed  with  inctedulity  in  all  the  courts  of  Christendom. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  humbler  soldiers  marched  convinced  that 
■11  tbey  beheld  was  a  magical  deliuioD.     Not  so  Cortea. 

"  Rid«  on,  gentlemen,  ride  on  I "  he  said.  "  Them  ia  ^ 
qoMtion  1  would  aak  of  a  good  man  behind  us.  I  will  rejoin 
yon  ahortly." 

From  the  artillerists  he  singled  a  soldier, 

"  Hartin  Lopez !  Martin  Lopes  I  " 

The  man  came  to  him. 

"  Hartin,  look  out  on  this  lake.  Beareth  it  reMinUanoa 
to  the  blue  bays  on  the  souUiero  shore  of  old  Spaiat  As 
thou  art  a  ciafty  sailor,  comrade  mine,  look  carefully." 

Lopes  raised  his  morion,  and,  leaning  on  Ids  pike,  glanced 
svar  tfaa  sxpauM. 
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''  Sailor,  the  water  is  fair  enough,  and,  for  that,  looks  like 
bayous  I  have  seen  without  coming  so  far  ;  but  I  doubt  if  a 
two-decker  could  float  on  it  long  enough  for  Father  Olmedo 
to  saj  moss  for  our  souls  in  peril.'* 

''  Peril !  Plague  take  thee,  man  !  Before  the  hour  of 
▼espers,  by  the  Blessed  Lady,  whose  image  thou  wearest,  this 
lake,  yon  city,  its  master,  and  all  thou  seest  here,  not  except- 
ing the  common  spawn  of  idolatry  at  our  feet,  shall  be  the 
property  of  our  sovereign  lord.  But,  Martin  Lopez,  thou 
hast  hauled  sail  and  tacked  ship  in  less  room  than  this. 
What  say'st  thou  to  sailing  a  brigantine  herel" 

The  sailor's  spirit  rose  ;  he  looked  over  the  lake  again. 

"  It  might  be  done,  it  might  be  done  I  " 

**  Then,  by  my  conscience,  it  shall  be  !  Confess  thyself 
an  Admiral  to-night" 

And  Cortes  nxle  to  the  front  Conquest  might  not  be, 
he  saw,  without  vessels  ;  and  true  to  his  promise,  it  came  to 
pass  tliat  Lopez  sailed,  not  one,  but  a  fleet  of  brigan tines  on 
the  gentle  watera 

When  the  Christians  were  come  to  the  first  bridge  outside 
tlie  walls,  their  attention  was  suddenly  drawn  from  the  city. 
Down  the  street  came  Montezuma  and  his  retinue.  Curious 
as  they  were  to  see  tha  arch- infidel,  the  soldiers  kept  their 
ranks  ;  but  Cortes,  taking  with  him  the  cavaliers,  advanceil 
to  meet  the  monarch.  When  the  palanquin  stopped,  the 
Spanianls  dismounted.  About  tlie  same  time  an  Indian 
woman,  of  comely  features,  came  forward. 

**  Stay  thou  here,  Marina,'*  said  Cortoa.  "  I  will  embrace 
the  heathen,  then  call  th(^  U»  speak  to  him.** 

**Jesu/"  cried  Alvarodo.  "There  is  gold  enough  on  his 
litter  to  furnish  a  cathedral" 

"  Take  thou  the  gold,  Heilor  ;  1  choose  the  jewels  on  his 
mantle,"  said  De  Onlaa 

**  By  my  patron  saint  of  excellent  memory  *"  said  Sando- 
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Taly  lisping  hit  wordt,  "  I  think  for  noble  cavalien  ye  are 
ettnly  content.  Take  the  jewels  and  the  gold ;  but  give 
me  that  train  of  stalwart  dogs,  and  a  plantation  worthy  of 
my  degree  here  by  Tezcuco." 

So  the  captains  talked 

Meantime,  the  cotton  cloth  was  stretched  along  the  dike. 
Then  on  land  and  sea  a  hush  prevailed. 

Montexoma  came  forward  supported  by  the  lords  Cuitlahua 
and  Cacama.  Cortes  met  him  half-way.  When  (ace  to 
fiioe,  they  paused,  and  looked  at  each  other.  Alas,  for  the 
Aztec  then  1  In  the  mailed  stranger  he  beheld  a  visitant 
from  the  Sun,  —  a  god  I  The  Spaniard  saw,  wrapped  in  the 
rich  vestments,  only  a  man,  —  a  king,  yet  a  heathen  1  He 
opened  his  arms :  Montezuma  stirred  not  Cuitlahua  ut- 
tered a  cry  to  Huit&l',  and  caught  one  of  the  extended  arms. 
Long  did  Cortes  keep  in  mind  the  cacique's  look  at  that 
moment ;  long  did  he  remember  the  dark  brown  face,  swollen 
with  indignation  and  horror.  Alvarado  laid  his  hand  on  his 
sword. 

"  Peace,  Don  Pedro !  "  said  Cortes.  "  The  knave  knows 
nothing  of  respectable  customs.  Instead  of  taking  to  thy 
sword,  bless  the  Virgin  that  a  Chnstian  knight  hath  been 
saved  the  sin  of  embrscing  an  unbeUever.     Call  Marina." 

The  woman  came,  and  stood  by  the  Spaniard,  and  in  a 
sweet  voice  interpreted  tbe  speeches.  The  monarch  expressed 
delight  at  seeing  his  visitors,  and  welcomed  them  to  Tenodi- 
titlan  ;  his  manner  and  couiteous  words  won  even  Alva- 
lada  Cortes  answered,  acknowledging  surprise  at  the  beauty 
and  extent  of  the  city,  and  in  token  of  his  gratification  at 
being  at  last  before  a  king  so  rich  and  powerful  begged  him 
to  accept  a  present  Into  the  royal  hand  he  then  placed  a 
string  of  precious  stones,  variously  colored,  and  strongly  pei^ 
fumed  with  musk.  Thereupon  the  ceremony  ended.  Two  of 
Uie  princes  were  left  to  conduct  the  strangers  to  their  quarters 
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Rwnming  his  palanquin,  Montezuma  himself  led  the  prooen 
•ion  as  &r  as  his  own  palace. 

And  Cortes  swung  himself  into  the  saddle.  **  Let  the 
trumpets  sound.     Forward !  ** 

Again  the  music,  —  again  the  advance  ;  then  the  pa- 
geant passed  from  the  causeway  and  lake  into  the  ex* 
j>ectant  city. 

Theretofore,  the  Christians  had  heen  silent  from  discipline, 
now  they  were  silent  from  wonder.  Even  Cortes  held  his 
peace.  Thej  had  seen  the  irregular  towns  of  Tlascala,  and 
the  pretentious  heauty  of  Cholula,  and  Istapalapan,  in  whose 
streets  the  lake  contended  with  the  land  for  mastery,  yet 
were  they  unprepared  for  Tenochtitlan.  Here,  it  was  plain, 
wealth  and  power  and  time  and  lahor,  under  the  presidency 
of  genius,  had  vrrought  their  perfect  works,  everywhere  visi- 
ble :  under  foot,  a  sounding  bridge,  or  a  hioad  paved  way, 
dustless,  and  unworn  by  wheel  or  hoof;  on  the  right  and 
left,  airy  windows,  figured  portals,  jutting  balconies,  embat- 
tled cornices,  porticoe  with  columns  of  sculptured  marble, 
and  here  a  palace,  there  a  temple ;  overhead  pyramidal 
heights  crowned  with  towers  and  smoking  braziers,  or  lower 
roo&,  from  which,  as  from  hanging  gardens,  floated  waftures 
sweet  as  the  perfumed  airs  of  the  Indian  isles ;  and  every- 
where, looking  up  from  the  canals,  down  from  the  poiticos, 
bouses,  and  pyramids,  and  out  of  the  doors  and  windows, 
crowding  the  pavement,  clinging  to  the  walls,  —  everywhere 
the  Pbopli  !  After  ages  of  decay  I  know  it  has  been  other- 
wise ;  but  I  also  know  that  conquerors  have  generally  found 
the  builders  of  a  great  state  able  and  willing  to  defend  it 

"  St  James  absolve  me,  Sedor !  but  I  like  not  the  cold- 
ness of  these  dogs,"  said  Moigarez  to  Avila. 

**  Nor  I,"  was  the  reply.  ''  Seest  thou  the  women  on  yoo 
balcony  1  I  would  give  my  helmet  full  of  ducats,  if  they 
would  but  once  cry,  **  Vim  Aptdtm  /  " 
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*'  Nay,  that  would  I  if  they  would  but  wave  a  scarC." 

The  progreas  of  the  (Mgeant  was  neceaaarily  alow  ;  but  at 
last  the  spectators  on  the  temple  of  Huitzil'  heard  its  music  ; 
at  last  tlie  daughters  of  the  king  beheld  it  in  the  street  below 
them. 

^  Gods  of  my  fathers  !  **  thought  Tula,  awed  and  trembling, 
''  what  manner  of  beings  are  these  1  *' 

And  the  civ>ss>bowmen  and  arquebusiers,  their  weaponn 
Aod  glittering  iron  cape,  the  guns,  and  slaves  that  dragged 
tliem,  even  the  flag  of  Spain,  —  objects  of  mighty  interest 
to  others,  —  drew  from  Nenetdn  but  a  passing  glance. 
Very  beautiful  to  her,  however,  were  the  cavaliers,  insomuch 
that  she  cared  only  for  their  gay  pennons,  their  ahields, 
their  plumes  nodding  bravely  above  their  helms,  their  armor 
of  ftninge  metal,  on  which  the  sun  seemed  to  play  with  a 
fiery  love,  and  their  steeds,  creatures  tamed  for  the  service 
of  gods.  Suddenly  her  eyes  fixed,  her  heart  stopped  ;  point- 
ing to  where  the  good  Captain  Aivarado  rode,  scanning, 
with  upturned  face,  the  great  pile,  "  O  Tula,  Tula ! "  she 
cried.  "  See !  There  goes  the  blue-eyed  warrior  of  my 
dream ! 

But  it  happened  that  Tula  was,  at  the  moment,  too  much 
oocupied  to  listen  or  look.  The  handsome  vendor  of  images, 
standing  near  the  royal  party,  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
Yeteve,  the  priestoss. 

"  The  noble  Tula  is  unhappy.     She  is  thinking  of  —  " 

A  glance  checked  the  name. 

Then  Yeteve  whisp(*red,  "  Look  at  the  image-maker." 

The  prompting  was  not  to  be  raaisted.  She  looked,  ana 
recognized  (vuatamozin.  Not  that  only  ;  through  his  low 
disguise,  in  hix  attitude,  his  t^yes  bright  with  angry  fire,  she 
discerned  his  spirit,  its  pride  and  heroism.  Not  for  her  was 
it  to  dispute  the  justice  of  his  baniahment  Love  Hoomed 
the  argument   There  he  stood,  the  man  for  the  time  ;  ationg- 
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annedy  stronger-hearted,  prince  by  birth,  king  by  nature, 
watching  afar  off  a  scene  in  which  valor  and  genius  entitled 
him  to  prominence.  Then  there  wore  tears  for  him,  and  a 
love  higher,  if  not  purer,  tlian  ever. 

Suddenly  he  leaned  over  the  verge,  and  shouted,  *'  Ala- 
lala !  Al-a-lala  I "  and  with  such  energy  that  he  was  heard  in 
the  street  below.  Tula  looked  down,  and  saw  the  cause  of 
the  excitement,  — the  Tlascalans  were  marching  by  !  Again 
his  cry,  the  same  with  which  he  had  so  often  led  his  coun- 
trymen to  battle.  No  one  took  it  up.  The  companies  inside 
the  sacred  wall  turned  their  faces,  and  stared  at  him  in 
dull  wonder.  And  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  while 
every  thought  was  a  fierce  invective.  Little  he  then  knew 
how  soon,  and  how  splendidly,  they  were  to  purchase  his 
foigiveness ! 

When  the  Tlascalans  were  gone,  he  drop|)ed  his  hands, 
and  found  the  —  mallet !  So  it  was  the  artisan,  the  image- 
maker,  not  the  'tzin,  who  had  failed  to  wake  the  army 
to  war !  lie  turned  quickly,  and  took  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  disappeared  ;  and  none  but  Tula  and  Yeteve 
ever  knew  that,  from  the  teoccUlit^  Guatamozin  had  witnessed 
the  entry  of  the  UuUs. 

And  so  poor  Nenetzin  had  been  left  to  follow  the  warrioi 
of  her  dream  ;  the  shock  and  the  pleasure  wore  hers  alone. 

The  palace  of  Axaya'  faced  the  temple  of  Huitzil*  on  the 
west  In  one  of  the  halLs  Montezuma  receiveii  Cortes  and 
the  cavaliers  ;  and  all  their  lives  they  rccolIecUHi  his  gentle- 
ness, courtesy,  and  unaffected  royalty  in  that  ceremony. 
Putting  a  golden  collar  around  tlie  ntHrk  of  his  chief  guest, 
he  said,  **  This  |>alace  Iwlougs  to  you,  Malinche,  and  to  your 
brethren.  Rest  afler  your  fatigues  ;  you  have  luuch  uetnl  to 
do  so.     In  a  little  while  I  will  coiue  again." 

And  when  he  was  gone,  straightway  the  guc»t  so  bouonHl 
proceeded  to  change  the  palace  int*)  a  fort.     Along  tht^  massive 
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waUs  that  encircled  it  he  stationed  sentinels  ;  at  every  gate 
planted  cannon  ;  and,  like  the  enemy  he  was,  he  hegan,  and 
from  that  time  enforced,  a  discipline  sterner  than  hefore. 

The  rest  of  the  day  the  citizens,  from  the  top  of  the  tem- 
ple, kept  incessant  watch  upon  the  palace.  When  the  shades 
of  evening  were  collecting  over  the  city,  and  the  thousands, 
grouped  along  the  streets,  were  whispering  of  the  incidents 
thsj  had  seen,  a  thunderous  report  hroke  the  solemn  still- 
ne«;  and  they  looked  at  each  other,  and  tremhled,  and 
cfeilad  the  erening  guns  of  Coxtes  *'  Voices  of  the  Gods.** 


BOOK    FIVE, 


CHAPTER  L 

PUBLIC    OPINION. 

GUATAMOZIN,  accompanied  by  Hualpa,  left  the  city 
a  little  after  nightfall  Impreesed,  doubtless,  by  the 
great  event  of  the  day,  the  two  journeyed  in  silence,  until 
80  far  out  that  the  fires  of  the  capital  faded  into  a  rosy  tint 
low  on  the  horizon. 

Then  the  'tzin  said,  ''I  am  tired,  body  and  spirit;  ye^ 
must  I  go  back  to  Tenochtitlan." 

"  To-night  1"  Hualpa  asked. 

"  To-night ;  and  I  need  help." 

"  What  I  can,  O  'tzin,  that  will  I." 

"  You  are  weary,  also." 

"  I  could  follow  a  wounded  deer  till  dawn,  if  you  so  wished," 

"  It  is  well." 

After  a  while  the  'tzin  again  spoke. 

'*  To-day  I  have  unlearned  all  the  lessoiis  of  my  youth. 
The  faith  I  thought  part  of  my  life  is  not ;  I  have  seen  the 
great  king  conquered  without  a  blow  !  " 

There  was  a  sigh  such  as  only  shame  can  wring  from  a 
strong  man. 

"  At  the  Chalcan's,  where  the  many  disconteuted  meet  to- 
night, there  will  be,"  he  resumed,  *^  much  talk  of  war  with- 
out the  king.  Such  conferences  are  criminal ;  and  yet  there 
ahall  be  war." 

He  spoke  with  emphasis. 
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la  my  exile  without  a  caiute,"  he  next  said,  "  I  have 
learned  to  distinguish  between  the  king  and  country.  I 
haYe  even  reflected  upon  condrtions  when  the  choosing  be- 
tween them  may  become  a  duty.  Far  be  they  hence !  but 
when  they  come,  Anahuac  sliall  have  her  »on.  To  accuni- 
pliah  their  purpose,  the  lords  in  the  city  rely  upon  their 
united  power,  which  is  nothing ;  with  the  signet  in  his  liand. 
M>»tla  alone  could  disperse  their  forces.  Tliere  is  that, 
however,  by  which  what  they  seek  can  be  wn)ught  right- 
Iblly,  —  something  under  the  throne,  not  a))ove  it,  where 
they  are  looking,  and  oidy  the  gods  are,  —  a  power  known  to 
ererj  ruler  as  his  servant  when  wisely  cared  for,  and  his 
master  when  disregarded  ;  public  opinion  we  call  it,  meaning 
the  judgment  and  will  of  the  many.  In  this  garb  of  artisan, 
I  have  been  with  the  people  all  day,  and  for  a  purpose 
higher  than  sight  of  what  I  abhorred.  I  talked  with  them. 
I  know  them.  In  the  march  from  Xoloc  there  was  not  a 
^out  In  the  awful  silence,  what  of  welcome  was  tlierc  ? 
Honor  to  the  people  !  Ik;fore  they  are  contjuered  the  lake 
will  wear  a  red  not  of  the  sun  !  Imagine  them  of  ono 
miml,  and  zealous  for  war :  how  long  until  the  anny  catcln's 
the  sentiment  1  Imagine  the  streets  and  t^mple^  resounding 
with  a  constant  cry,  •  Death  to  the  strangers  ' '  how  long 
until  the  kiug  yields  to  the  clamor  t  O  comrade,  that  would 
be  the  lawful  triumph  of  public  opinion  ;  and  so,  I  say,  war 
•hall  be.** 

After  that  the  'tzin  remained  sunk  in  thought  until  the 
canoe  touched  the  landing  at  his  garden.  I>>aving  the  boat 
men  there,  he  proctH^lt^il,  with  1IiuiI|ki,  t<»  tli«*  |ialace.  In 
hia  atudy,  he  said,  "  You  have  seen  the  head  uf  the  stranger 
whom  I  slew  at  Nauhthm.  I  have  another  trophy.  Come 
wHh  me.** 

Providing  himself  with  a  lamp,  he  led  the  way  to  what 
•earned  a  kind  of  workshop.     Upon  the  walls,  mixed  with 
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Btnmge  banuers,  hung  all  kinds  of  Aztec  annor ;  a  bench 
stood  by  one  of  the  windows,  covered  with  tools ;  on  the 
floor  lay  bows,  arrows,  and  lances,  of  such  fashion  as  to  be- 
tray the  experimentalist.  Tho  corners  were,  decorated,  if  the 
tenn  may  be  used,  with  effigies  of  warriors  preserved  by  tho 
process  peculiar  to  the  [icople.  In  the  centre  of  the  room,  n 
superior  attraction  to  Hual|>a,  stood  a  horse,  which  liad  been 
subjected  to.  the  same  process,  but  was  so  lifelike  now  thai 
he  could  hardly  think  it  dead.  The  posture  chosen  for  ths 
animal  was  that  of  partial  repose,  its  head  erect,  its  ears 
thrown  sharply  forward,  its  nostrils  distended,  the  forefeet 
firmly  planted ;  so  it  had,  in  life,  often  stood  watching  the 
approach  or  disappearance  of  its  comrades.  The  housings 
were  upon  it  precisely  as  when  taken  from  the  field. 

"  I  promised  there  should  be  war,"  the  'tzin  said,  when  ha 
supposed  Hualpa's  wonder  spent,  ''and  that  the  people 
should  bring  it  about.  Now  I  say,  that  the  opinion  I  raly 
upon  would  ripen  to-morrow,  were  there  not  a  thick  cloud 
about  it  The  faith  that  Malinche  and  his  followers  are 
UuUf  has  spread  from  the  palace  throughout  the  valley. 
Unless  it  be  dispelled,  Anahuac  must  remain  the  prey  of  the 
spoiler.  Mualox,  the  keeper  of  the  old  Cd  of  Quetzal',  taught 
me  long  ago,  that  in  the  common  mind  mystery  can  only 
be  assailed  by  mystery ;  and  that,  0  comrade,  is  what  I  now 
propose.  This  nameless  thing  here  belonged  to  the  stranger 
whom  I  slew  at  Nauhtlan.  Come  closer,  and  lay  your  hand 
upon  it ;  mount  it,  and  you  may  know  how  its  master  felt 
the  day  he  rode  it  to  death.  There  is  his  lance,  there  his 
shield,  here  his  helm  and  whole  array  ;  take  them,  and 
learn  what  little  is  required  to  make  a  god  of  a  man." 

For  a  moment  he  busied  himself  getting  the  property  of 
the  unfortunate  Christian  together  *,  then  he  stopped  before 
the  Tihuancan,  saying,  **  Let  others  choose  their  parts,  O 
comrade.     All  a  warrior  may  do,  that  will  L    If  the  £mpire 
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it  shall  be  like  a  fightiDg  nuui,  —  a  hero's  song  for 
fattira  minstrels.  Help. me  now.  We  will  take  the  trophj 
to  the  city,  aud  set  it  up  in  the  ticunguez  along  with  the 
shield,  arms,  and  armor.  The  roitiug  bead  iu  the  summer* 
house  we  will  fix  near  by  ou  the  lance.  To-morrow,  when 
the  trsders  open  their  stalls,  aud  tbe  thousands  so  shamelessly 
•dd  come  back  to  their  bartering  and  business,  a  mystery 
shall  meet  them  which  no  man  can  look  upon  and  afterwards 
beliaTe  H alinche  a  god.  I  see  the  scene,  —  tbe  rush  of  the 
people,  their  surprise,  their  pointing  6ngers.  I  hear  the 
eager  queetioos,  'What  are  they?'  'Whence  came  they?' 
I  iMiT  the  teady  answer, '  Death  to  the  strangers ! '  Then,  O 
will  begin  the  Opinion,  by  force  of  which,  the  gods 
^,  we  shall  yet  hear  the  drum  of  Huitzil*.  Lay  hold 
now,  and  let  ns  to  the  canoe  with  the  trophies.** 

**  If  it  be  hea^y  as  it  seems,  good  'uin,"  said  Hualpa, 
stooping  to  the  wooden  slab  which  served  as  the  base  of  the 
eflgy,  ^  I  fear  we  shall  be  overtasked." 

**  It  is  not  heavy ;  two  children  could  carry  it.  A  word 
more  before  we  proceed.  In  what  I  propose  there  is  a  peril 
Mide  from  the  patrols  in  the  Hanguez.     Malinche  will  hear 

•r— " 

Hnalpa  laughed.  ^  Was  ever  a  victim  sacrificed  before  he 
WM  caught?" 

^  Hear  further,**  said  the  *uin,  gravely.  *'  I  took  the  king 
to  the  summer-house,  and  showed  him  the  hesd,  which  he 
will  recognise.  Your  heart,  as  well  as  mine,  may  pay  the 
forfeit.     Consider.** 

*^  Lay  hold,  O  'uin  !  Did  you  not  but  now  call  me  com* 
ride  ?    Lay  hold !  ** 

Thereupon  they  carried  the  once  good  steed  out  to  the 
hadiog.  Then  the  *uin  went  to  the  kiosk  for  the  Span- 
illd's  head,  while  Hualpa  returned  to  the  palace  for  the 
and  equipoienta.     The  head,  wrapped  in  a  cloUu  was 
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dropped  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  the  hone  and  trappings 
carried  on  board.  Trusting  in  the  gods,  the  voya^eun 
pushed  off,  and  were  landed,  without  interruption,  near  the 
great  tian^uez. 


CHAPTER   II. 

A    MBS8A0B   FROM    THE   OODS. 

"  TT  is  done  !  "  said  the  'tzin,  in  a  whisper.     "  It  is  done ! 

i  One  more  service,  O  comrade,  if —  " 

*'  Do  not  spare  me,  good  'tzin.  I  am  happiest  when  serv- 
ing  you." 

"  Then  stay  in  the  city  to-night,  and  be  here  early  after 
the  discovery.  Take  part  with  the  crowd,  and,  if  oppor- 
tunity offer,  direct  it.  I  must  return  to  my  exile.  Report 
when  all  is  over.     The  gods  keep  you  1     Farewell." 

Hualpa,  familiar  with  the  square,  went  to  the  portico  of 
the  Chalcan  ;  and  as  the  lamps  were  out,  and  the  curtains  of 
the  door  drawn  for  the  night,  with  the  privilege  of  an  hcUntui 
he  stretched  himself  upon  one  of  the  lounges,  and,  lulled  by 
the  fountain,  fell  asleep. 

A  shout  awoke  him.  He  looked  out  to  see  the  day  break- 
ing in  gloom.  The  old  sky  of  blue,  in  which  the  summer 
had  so  long  and  lovingly  nestled,  was  turned  to  lead ;  the 
smoke  seemed  to  have  fallen  from  the  temples,  and,  burden- 
ing the  atmosphere,  was  driving  along  slowly  and  heavily,  like 
something  belonging  to  the  vanishing  night.  Another  cry 
louder  than  the  first ;  then  the  door,  or,  rather,  the  screen, 
behind  him  was  opened,  and  the  Chalcan  himself  came 
forth. 

**  Ah,  son  of  my  friend  !  —  Hark  !  Some  maudlin  fellow 
hallooes.    The  fool  would  like  to  end  his  sleep,  hard  enough 
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oat   thera,    in   the   temple.      But  you,  —  where   have  you 
beenr 

Here,  good  Xoli,  on  this  lounge." 

The  night  1  Ah  !  the  pulque  was  too  much  for  you.  For 
your  father's  sake,  boy,  I  give  you  ailvice  :  To  be  perfectly 
happy  in  Tenochtitlan,  it  is  necessary  to  remember,  first,  liow 
the  judges  punish  drunkenness  ;  next,  that  there  is  no  pure 
liquor  in  the  city  except  in  the  king's  jars,  and  —  There, 
the  shout  again  I  two  of  them  !  a  third  !  " 

And  the  broker  also  looked  out  of  the  portico. 

*  Holy  gods,  what  a  smoke !  There  go  some  sober  citi- 
MDM^  neighbors  of  mine,  —  and  running.  Something  of  in- 
toreat  I  Come,  Hualpa,  let  us  go  also.  The  times  are  won- 
derful You  know  there  are  gods  in  Tenochtitlan  besides 
those  we  worship.     Come !  ** 

''  I  am  hungry." 

''  I  will  feed  you  to  bursting  when  we  get  back.    Come  on." 

As  they  left  the  portico,  people  were  hastening  to  the  cen 
ire  of  the  square,  where  the  outcry  was  now  continuous  and 
growing. 

''  Room  for  the  Chalcan  !  **  said  a  citizen,  already  on  the 
ground.     *'  Let  him  sec  what  is  here  fallen  from  the  clouds." 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  broker  when  his  eyes 
fint  rested  on  the  stately  figure  of  the  horse,  and  the  terrible 
bead  on  the  lanco  above  it.     Hualpa  affected  the  same  feel 
ing,  but,  having  a  |>art  to  play,  shouted,  as  in  alarm,  — 

**  It  is  one  of  the  fighting  beasts  of  Malinche !  Beware. 
O  citixens  !     Your  lives  may  be  in  danger." 

The  crowd,  easily  persuaded,  fell  back. 

"  Let  us  get  arms  !  **  shouted  one. 

•*  Arms  !     (Set  arms  !  "  then  rose,  in  full  chorus. 

Hualpa  ventun^l  nearer,  and  cried  out,  **  The  beast  is 
daad!" 

Keep  off,  boy  !•"  said  Xoli,  himself  at  a  respectable  dis 
Tfttsi  it  not ;  such  things  do  not  die  " 
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Never  speech  more  opportune  for  the  Tihuancan. 

**  Be  it  of  the  earth  or  Sun,  I  tell  you,  friends,  it  is  deftd," 
he  replied,  more  loudly.  *'  Who  knows  but  that  the  holy 
Huttiil*  has  set  it  up  here  to  bo  seen  of  all  of  us,  that  we 
may  know  Malincho  is  not  a  god.  Is  there  one  among  you 
who  has  a  jaTelin  t " 

A  weapon  was  passed  to  him  over  the  heads  of  the  fast  in- 
creasing crowd. 

''  Stand  aside  !     I  will  see." 

Without  more  ado,  the  adventurer  thrust  deep  in  the 
horse's  flank.  Those  directly  about  held  their  breath  from 
fear ;  and  when  the  brute  stirred  not,  they  looked  at  each 
other,  not  knowing  what  to  say.  That  it  was  dead,  was  past 
doubt. 

**  Who  will  gainsay  me  now  1 "  continued  Hualpa.  ''  It 
is  dead,  and  so  is  he  to  whom  yon  head  belonged.  Gods 
hH  not  so  low." 

It  was  one  of  those  moments  when  simple  minds  are  eaaily 
converted  to  any  belief. 

"  Gods  they  are  not,"  said  a  voice  in  the  throng ;  **  but 
whence  came  they  1 " 

*'  And  who  put  them  here  1 "  asked  another. 

Hualpa  answered  swiftly,  — 

"  Well  said  !  The  gods  speak  not  directly  to  thoee  whom 
they  would  admonish  or  favor.  And  if  this  be  the  handi- 
work of  Huitzir,  —  and  what  more  likely  t  —  should  we  not 
inquire  if  it  have  a  meaning  Y  It  may  be  a  message.  Is 
there  a  reader  of  pictures  among  you,  friends  t " 

"  Here  is  one  !  " 

**  Let  him  come  !     Make  way  for  him  !  " 

A  citiieu,  from  his  dress  a  merclmut,  was  pushed  forward 

"  What  experience  have  you  t " 

"  I  studied  in  the  eaUmecuc  !  '*  * 

*  TIm  Unirtraltr. 
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The  man  nuMd  hU  eyes  to  the  head  on  the  lanoe,  and  they 
became  transfixed  with  horror. 

**  Look,  then,  to  what  we  have  here,  and,  saying  it  is  a 
message  from  the  holy  Huitnl',  read  it  for  us.  Speak  out, 
that  all  may  hear." 

The  citizen  was  incapable  of  speecli,  and  the  people  cried 
out,  ''  He  is  a  shame  to  the  heroic  god  !  Off  with  him,  off 
with  him  !  '* 

But  Hualpa  interfered.  *'  No.  He  still  believes  Malinche 
a  god  Let  him  alone  !  I  can  use  him."  Then  he  spoke 
to  the  merchant.  '*  Hear  me,  my  friend,  and  I  will  read.  If 
I  err,  stop  me." 

**  Read,  read  !  "  went  up  on  all  sides. 

Hualpa  turned  to  the  group  as  if  studying  it  Aro«uid 
him  fell  the  silence  of  keen  expectancy. 

**  Thus  writes  Huitnl*,  greatest  of  gods,  to  the  children  of 
Anahuac,  greatest  of  peoples  !  "  —  so  Hualpa  began.  *' '  The 
sttmngers  in  Tenochtitlan  are  my  enemies,  and  yours,  O  peo- 
ple. They  come  to  overthrow  my  altars,  and  make  you  a 
nation  of  slaves.  You  have  sacriliced  and  prayed  to  me,  and 
DOW  I  say  to  you.  Arise  !  Take  arms  before  it  is  too  late. 
Malinche  and  his  followers  are  but  men.  Strike  them,  and 
ihey  will  die.  To  convince  you  that  they  are  not  goda,  lo  ! 
h&n  is  one  of  them  dead.  So  I  say,  slay  them,  and  every- 
thing that  owns  them  master,  even  the  beasts  they  ride  !  * 
—  Ho,  friend,  is  not  that  correct  t " 

**  So  r  would  have  read,"  said  the  merchant 
Praised  be  Huitzil' !  "  cried  Hualpa,  devoutly. 
Live  the  good  god  of  our  fathers  !     Death  to  the  stran- 
gers !  "  answered  the  people. 

And  amid  the  stir  and  hum  of  many  voices,  the  comrade 
of  the  *tzin,  listening,  heard  his  words  repeated,  and  passed 
firom  man  to  man  ;  so  that  be  knew  his  mission  done,  and 
that  by  noon  the  story  of  the  effigy  would  be  oommon 
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throughout  the  city,  and  in  flight  over  the  valley,  with 
his  exposition  of  its  meaning  accepted  and  beyond  counter- 
action. 

After  a  while  the  Chalcan  caught  his  arm,  saying,  "  The 
smell  is  dreadful  to  a  cultivated  nose  sharpened  by  an  empty 
stomach.     Snuff  for  one,  break£Bist  for  the  other.     Let  us 

go. 

Hualpa  followed  him. 

"  Who  is  he  t  who  is  he  t  **  asked  the  bystanders,  eagerly. 

**  Him  !  Not  know  him  !  It  is  the  brave  lad  who  slew 
the  tiger  and  saved  the  king's  life." 

And  the  answer  was  to  the  exposition  like  an  illuminated 
seal  to  a  royal  writ. 

Morning  advanced,  curtained  with  clouds ;  and,  as  the  ac- 
count of  the  spectacle  flew,  the  multitude  in  the  Hanguez 
increased,  until  there  was  not  room  left  for  business.  All 
who  caught  the  news  hurried  to  see  the  sight,  and  for 
themselves  read  the  miraculous  message  of  Huitnl'.  The 
clamor  of  tongues  the  while  was  like  the  clamor  of  waves, 
and  not  singularly ;  for  thus  was  fought  the  first  great 
battle,  —  the  battle  of  the  mysteries, — and  with  this  re- 
sult :  if  a  believer  in  the  divinity  of  Cortes  looked  once  at 
the  rotting  head  on  the  lance,  he  went  away  of  the  'tzin's 
opinion,  impatient  for  war. 

About  noon  a  party  of  Spaniards,  footmen,  armed  and  out 
inspecting  the  city,  entered  the  square.  The  multitude 
daunted  them  not  the  least.  Talking,  sometimes  laughing, 
they  sauntered  along,  peering  into  the  open  booths  and  stalls, 
and  watching  with  practised  eyes  for  gold. 

"  Holy  mass  !  "  exclaimed  one  of  them,  stopping.  '^  The 
heathen  are  at  sacrifice." 

"  Scu:rifice,  saidst  thou  t     This  is  their  market-place." 

^'  That  as  thou  wilt.  I  tell  thee  they  have  been  at  wor- 
ship.    My  eyes  are  not  dim  as  my  mother's,  who  was  past 
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fiftj  the  day  we  sailed  from  Cuba,  —  may  the  sainta  preeerve 
her !  If  they  were,  yet  could  I  swoar  that  youder  hangs  the 
head  of  a  victim." 

Over  the  restless  crowd  they  looked  at  the  ghastly  object, 
eager  yet  uncertain. 

"  Now  I  bethink  me,  the  poor  wretch  who  hath  sufierbd 
the  death  may  have  been  one  of  the  half-assoilxied  sons  of 
Tlascala.  If  we  are  in  a  stronghold  of  enemies,  as  I  have 
concluded  from  the  wicked,  Carib  looks  of  these  savages. 
Heaven  and  St  James  defend  us !  We  are  a  score  with 
weapons  ;  in  the  Mother's  name,  let  us  to  the  bloody  sign !  ** 

The  unarmed  mass  into  which,  without  further  consider 
ation,  they  plunged,  was  probably  awed  by  the  effrontery  of 
the  movement,  for  the  leader  had  not  once  occasion  to  shorten 
his  advancing  step.  Halted  before  the  spectacle,  they  looked 
fini  at  the  horse,  then  at  the  heai).  Remembrance  was  faith- 
ful :  in  one,  thvy  recognized  the  remains  uf  a  comrade  ;  in 
the  other,  his  property. 

**  Arguelk,  Arguella  !  Goo<i  captain  !  Santa  Maria !  " 
burst  from  them. 

As  they  gazod,  teare  of  pity  and  rage  filled  their  eyes,  and 
coursed  down  their  bronzeil  cheeks. 

**  Peace  !  "  said  the  sterner  fellow  at  whom  suggestion  they 
had  come.  ''Are  ye  soldiers,  or  whimpering  women t  Do 
as  I  bid  !  Save  your  tears  for  Father  Uartolome  to  mix  with 
nrisntTS  for  the  poor  fellow's  soul.  Look  to  the  infideU  !  1 
will  take  down  the  head.** 

He  lowered  the  lance,  and  took  off  the  loathsome  ol>- 

^  We  will  carry  it  to  the  SeAor  Heman.  It  shall  have 
borial,  and  masses,  and  a  cross.  Hands  to  the  horse  now  \ 
Arguella  i4ived  it  well ;  many  a  day  I  Imvo  seen  him  comb 
its  maae  kindly  as  if  it  had  been  the  locks  of  liis  sweetheart 
Nay,  it  is  too  unwieldy.    Let  it  stand,  but  take  the  armot 
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Hug  the.  good  sword  close.  Heaven  willing,  it  shall  redden 
in  the  carcasses  of  some  of  these  hounds  of  helL  Are  we 
ready  1  To  quarters,  then  !  As  we  go,  mark  the  unbelievers, 
and  cleave  the  first  that  lifts  a  hand  or  bars  the  way." 

They  reached  the  old  palace  in  safety.  Needless  to  depict 
the  grief  and  rage  of  the  Christians  at  sight  of  the  counte- 
nance of  the  unfortunate  Arguella. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HOW    ILLS   OF  STATE   BEOOMB   ILLS  OF  800IBTT. 

BY  this  time,  lo',  the  prince,  had  acquired  somewhat 
of  the  importance  of  a  man.  Thanks  to  Hualpa,  and 
his  own  industry,  he  could  hurl  a  javelin,  strike  stoutly  with 
a  maqttahuUft  and  boast  of  skill  with  the  bow.  As  well  he 
might,  he  smiled  at  thought  of  the  maternal  care,  and  from 
his  sisters  demanded  a  treatment  due  to  one  of  his  accom- 
plishments and  dignity. 

The  day  after  the  incidents  narrated  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  he  entered  Tula's  apartment,  and  requested  her  to 
dismiss  her  attendants. 

**  Sit  down,  my  brother,"  she  said,  when  they  were  alone. 
**  You  look  vexed.     What  has  happened  t " 

Going  to  a  table  close  by,  he  commenced  despoiling  a  vase 
of  flowers.     She  repeated  the  question. 

**  I  am  glad,"  he  answered,  "  to  find  one  whom  the  coming 
»f  the  strangers  has  not  changed.** 

"What  now t" 

"  I  have  been  again  and  again  to  see  Nenetan,  but  she  re 
(uses  me.     Is  she  sick  t  ** 

"  Not  that  I  know." 
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**  ThAn  why  is  aba  so  provoking  f  " 

"  My  brother,  you  know  not  what  it  Lb  for  a  girl  to  find 
her  lover.     Nenetdn  has  found  hers." 

"  It  is  to  talk  about  him  I  want  to  see  her." 

•*  You  know  him  !     How  t  when  1 " 

"  Do  I  not  see  him  every  day  f     Is  he  not  my  comrade  1  ** 

**  Your  comrade  !  " 

"  The  lord  Hualpa !  He  came  to  you  once  with  a  messagvi 
from  the  'txin.'* 

To  a  woman,  the  most  interesting  stones  are  those  that 
have  to  do  with  the  gentle  passion.  Seeing  his  mistake,  she 
encouraged  il 

**  Yes,  I  remember  him.     He  is  both  brave  and  handsome." 

lo'  left  the  vase,  and  came  to  her  side.  His  curiosity  was 
piqued. 

**  How  came  you  to  know  he  was  her  lover  t  He  would 
hardly  confess  it  to  me." 

**  Yet  he  did  tell  you  t "  she  answered,  evasively. 

"  Yes.  One  day,  tired  of  practiaing  with  our  slinga,  we 
lay  down  in  the  shade  of  a  ceiba-tree.  We  talked  about 
whAt  I  should  do  when  I  became  a  man.  I  should  be  a  war- 
rior, and  command  armies,  and  conquer  Tlascala ;  he  should 
be  a  warrior  also,  and  in  my  command.  That  ahould  not  be, 
I  told  him,  as  he  would  always  be  the  most  akilfuL  He 
laughed,  but  not  as  merrily  as  I  have  heard  him.  Then  he 
said,  '  There  are  many  things  you  will  have  learned  by  that 
time  ;  such  as  what  rank  is,  and  especially  what  it  is  to  be 
of  the  king's  blood.'  I  asked  him  why  he  spoke  sa  He  said 
he  would  tell  me  some  day,  but  not  then.  And  I  thought 
of  the  time  we  went  to  meet  you  at  the  ckimawtpa^  and  of 
how  he  gave  you  a  vase  from  the  'tzin,  and  one  to  Neneton 
from  himself.  Then  I  thought  I  understood  him,  but  in- 
siatM  on  his  telling.  He  put  me  off;  at  last  hoMid  be  wis  a 
Coolish  fellow,  and  in  his  lonely  haunts  in  Tihuaooo  had  ao- 
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quired  a  habit  of  dreaming,  which  was  not  broken  as  he 
would  like.  He  had  first  seen  Nenetxin  at  the  Quetzal'  com- 
bat»  and  thought  her  handsomer  than  any  one  he  had  ever 
met  The  daj  on  the  Uke  he  ventured  to  speak  to  her ;  she 
smiled,  and  took  his  gift ;  and  since  that  he  had  not  been 
strong  enough  to  quit  thinking  about  her.  It  was  great 
folly,  he  said.  'Why  ffot'  I  asked  him.  He  hid  his  face 
in  the  grass,  and  answered,  '  I  am  the  son  of  a  merchant ; 
«he  is  of  the  king's  blood,  and  would  mock  me.'  '  But,'  said 
I, '  you  are  now  noble,  and  owner  of  a  paUce.'  He  raised 
his  head,  and  looked  at  me ;  had  she  been  there,  she  would 
not  have  mocked  him.  '  Ah,'  he  said,  '  if  I  could  only  get 
her  to  cease  thinking  of  me  as  the  trader's  son  ! '  '  Now  you 
are  foolisli,'  I  told  him.  '  Did  you  not  win  your  rank  by 
fighting  1  Why  not  fight  for' — Nenetan,  1  was  about  to 
say,  but  he  sprang  up  and  ran  off,  and  it  was  long  before  I 
could  get  him  to  speak  of  her  again.  The  other  day,  however, 
he  consented  to  let  me  try  and  find  out  what  she  thought  of 
him.  To-morrow  I  rejoin  him ;  and  if  he  asks  me  about  hex, 
what  can  I  say  t " 

"So  you  wished  to  help  your  poor  comrade.  Tell  me 
what  you  intended  saying  to  her." 

"  I  intended  to  tell  her  how  I  was  passing  the  time,  and 
then  to  praise  him  for  his  courage  and  skill,  his  desire  to  be 
great,  his  gentlenees  —  O,  there  are  a  thousand  things  to 
«ay  !" 

Tula  smiled  sorrowfully.  "  Did  you  imagine  she  would 
learn  to  love  him  from  that  1 " 

"  Why  not  t "  asked  Io\  innocently. 

**  I  cannot  explain  now  ;  time  will  teach  you.  My  brother, 
long  will  an  Aztec  woo  before  he  wins  our  wayward  aister !  ** 

"  Well,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand  "  what  I  wanted  to  say 
to  her  will  come  better  from  you.     Ah,  if  you  but 
him  as  I  and  tha  'tan  do  I  " 
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"  Does  the  'tdn  !io  lov<i  him  1" 

"  Was  he  not  a  chosen  meBavtiger  to  you  I" 

She  shook  hor  head  doubtfully.  "  I  fenr  she  is  beyond 
our  little  arts.  Fine  ii]ie«ch«i  nlnns  will  not  do.  Thimgli  w* 
painted  him  fair  aa  Qiintnl',  nnd  usl  the  pictiirn  bnfnra  hor 
every  hour  in  the  day,  still  it  would  not  be  ouough.  Doea 
he  come  often  to  the  city  1 " 

"  Never,  except  for  the  'trin." 

"  We  must  got  them  together.  Lnt  loo  sM,— ah.  yn  ;  the 
rliiHiiiiipa .'  We  have  not  been  thor«  for  a  long  tiiue,  and 
that  will  be  an  excuse  for  going  to-uiorrow.  You  oui  bring 
the  lord  Hnalpo,  uid  I  will  take  a  minstnsl,  and  baTg  him 
sing,  and  tell  ittories  of  love  and  lovora." 

8bc  stopped,  and  aighed,  thinking,  doubtless,  how  thtt 
'tzin's  preeeoce  would  add  to  the  pleaaure  of  the  meeting 
At  that  moment  the  curtain  of  the  door  wm  flui^  aside,  and 
Nenctrin  herself  came  in,  lookini;  v.'jced  and  pouting. 

"  Testerday  was  too  much  for  mf  sister,"  said  Tula,  plea* 
aatlj.     "  I  hope  she  is  well  agaiiL" 

"  I  alept  poorly,"  was  tb«  reply. 

"  If  you  are  sick,  we  will  send  to  the  temples  —  " 

"  No,  I  hate  the  herb-dealeis." 

"  What  ails  you,  Nen«tzin  1 "  aaked  lo',  irritatnL 

"  Who  would  not  be  ailing,  afflicted  as  I  have  been  1  One 
gnceleaa  fellow  after  another  calling  to  see  me,  until  1  am 
out  of  patience  t " 

To'  colored,  and  turned  away. 

"But  what  if  they  had  newa,"  «aid  Tula;  "something 
from  the  strangers  t " 

Nenetzin's  face  brightened.  "  What  of  thaiD  1  Have 
they  waited  on  oar  father  1 " 

"  Have  thej,  lo'  1 "  Tula  asked. 

He  made  no  answer ;  be  was  angry. 

«  Well,  weU  I  what  folly  I     You,  lo',  I  ahaU  have  W  iMul 
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kAck  to  the  'uin ;  and,  NeoeUin,  fie  !  the  young  lords  would 
be  afraid  to  see  yoa  now." 

^  The  monkeys  ! " 

lo',  without  a  word,  left  the  room. 

**  You  are  too  hard,  Nenetzin.  Our  brother  wants  to  ht 
treated  like  a  man.  Mauy  of  the  young  lords  are  his  friends. 
When  you  came  in,  he  was  telling  me  of  the  fine  feUow 
who  saved  our  father's  life." 

Nenetzin  appeared  uninterested. 

^  From  Io*s  account,  he  must  be  equal  to  the  'tain.  HaTO 
you  forgotten  him  ?  " 

^  I  have  his  vase  somewhere.'* 

**  Somewhere !  I  hope  you  have  not  lost  it  I  reeeived 
one  at  the  same  time ;  there  mine  is,  —  that  one  filled  with 
flowers." 

Nenetain  did  not  look. 

**  When  he  made  yoo  the  gift,  I  think  he  meant  more 
than  a  compliment  He  is  a  lover  to  be  proud  of,  and,  aia- 
ter,  a  smile  might  win  him." 

*^  I  do  not  care  for  lovers." 

"  Not  care  to  be  loved  ?  " 

Nenetain  turned  to  her  with  tearful  eyes.  **Jnst  now 
you  said  lo'  wanted  to  be  treated  as  a  man  ;  for  the  same 
reason,  O  Tula,  I  want  to  be  treated  as  a  woman.  I  do  want 
to  be  loved,  but  not  as  children  are." 

Tula  put  her  arm  around  her.  lovingly.  **  Never  miod.  I 
will  learu  better  afterwhile.  1  treat  you  as  a  child  from 
babit,  and  because  of  the  warm,  sweet  love  of  our  child- 
hood.    O  that  the  love  would  last  always  !  " 

They  were  silent  then,  each  intent  upon  her  separate 
thought,  both  unconscious  that  the  path  theretofore  so 
peacefully  travelled  together  was  now  divergent,  and  that  th« 
fates  were  leading  them  apart  forever.  Of  all  the  evil  angeb 
of  humanity,  that  one  b  the  most  cruel  whose  mission  it  is 
to  sunder  the  loves  of  the  household 
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"  Neneinn,  you  hmve  been  crying,  —  over  what  t  Lean 
on  me,  confide  in  me !  ** 

"  You  will  make  light  of  what  I  say.'* 

"  When  was  I  a  jester  t  You  have  had  ills  liefore,  childish 
ills ;  if  I  did  not  mock  them,  am  I  likely  U)  luugli  at  your 
woman's  troubles  f  ** 

**  Bui  this  is  something  you  cannot  help." 

"  The  gods  can." 

"  A  god  is  the  trouble.  I  saw  him,  and  love  him  better 
than  any  our  father  worships. " 

Bold  confirmation  that  of  the  elder  sister's  fears.  *'  You 
mw  himl"  aba  aaked,  musingly. 

''And  know  him  by  name.  Tonatiak,  Tonaliah :  is  it 
nol  pretty  t" 

^  Are  you  not  afiraid  t  ** 

*^0f  whati  Himi  Yet,  but  ho  is  so  handsome  !  You 
eaw  him  also.  Did  you  not  notice  his  white  forehead,  and 
tha  brightneas  of  his  blue  eyes,  the  sunshine  of  his  facet 
As  against  him,  ah,  Tula !  what  are  the  lords  you  would  have 
me  love  1 " 

**  He  is  our  father^s  enemy.** 

**  His  guest ;  he  came  by  inritation." 

**  All  the  goda  of  our  race  threaten  hiuL** 

"Yet  I  love  him,  and  would  quit  everything  to  follow 
him.- 

**  Oods  ask  not  the  love  we  giTe  each  other." 

**  You  mean  he  would  despise  me.  Never !  I  am  the 
daughter  of  a  king." 

**  You  are  mad,  Nenetdn.** 

''Than  love  is  madnesa,  and  I  am  very  mad.  O,  I  was 
so  happy  yesterday !  Once  I  thought  he  saw  me.  It  was 
wImh  bs  was  paasing  the  eocdapanili.  The  base  artisan  was 
sboating,  and  he  beard  him,  or  seemed  to,  for  he  raised  his 
glancs  to  lbs  mMtUoM,    My  heart  stood  still ;  the  air  brightaued 
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•romid  me ;  if  I  had  been  set  down  in  the  Sun  iteelf,  I  could 
not  have  been  happier." 

"  Have  you  mentioned  this  ixy  the  quoon  Acatlan  Y " 

"  Why  should  11  1  will  choofie  my  own  love.  No  one, 
not  even  my  mother,  would  object  to  the  king  Cacama  : 
why  should  she  when  my  choice  is  nobler,  handsomer, 
I  mightier  than  he  Y " 

**  What  do  you  know  of  the  strangers  Y " 

'^  Nothing.     He  is  one  of  them  ;  that  is  enough." 

"  I  meant  of  their  customs  ;  marriage,  for  instance." 

"The  thought  is  new." 

"  Tell  me,  Nenetzin  :  would  you  go  with  him,  except  as 
hiswifeY" 

She  turned  away  her  glowing  eyes,  confused.  "  I  know 
not  what  I  would  do.  If  I  went  with  him  except  as  his 
wife,  our  £ither  would  curse  me,  and  my  mother  would  die. 
I  shudder ;  yet  I  remember  how  his  look  from  a  distance 
made  me  tremble  with  strange  delight." 

"  It  was  magic,  like  Mualox  s." 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  was  about  to  «ay,  if  such  was  hit 
power  over  me  at  a  distance,  what  may  it  be  near  by  1  Could 
I  refuse  to  follow  him,  if  he  should  ask  me  face  to  face,  a^ 
we  now  are  1 " 

"Avoid  him,  then." 

'*  Stay  here,  as  in  a  prison  !  Never  look*  out  of  doors  for 
fear  of  seeing  him  whom  I  confess  I  m  love !  And  then* 
the  music,  marching,  banquets :  shall  I  lose  them,  and  for 
such  a  cause  Y  " 

"  Nenetzin,  the  strangers  will  not  abide  here  in  paaca. 
War  there  will  In*.  The  gods  luive  so  declared,  and  in  ay^rj 
temple  preparation  is  now  going  on." 

**  Who  told  you  so  Y  "  the  girl  asked,  tremulously. 

"  This  morning  I  was  in  the  garden,  culling  flowers.  I 
met  Mualox.     He   seemed   tad.     1   aalitiM   htm*  and  gave 
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him  the  sweeieflt  of  my  collection,  and  said  something  ahoiii 
them  as  a  cure  for  ills  of  the  mind.  '  Thank  you,  daughter/ 
he  said,  '  the  ills  I  mourn  are  your  father'^.  I  f  you  can  gf^t 
him  to  forego  his  thoughts  of  war  against  Malincho,  do  sci 
at  any  price.  If  flowers  influence  him,  come  yourself,  and 
bring  your  maidens,  and  gather  them  all  for  him.'  I.eavc  not 
a  bud  in  the  garden.'  '  Is  he  so  bent  on  warY'  I  asked. 
'That  is  he.  In  the  temples  every  hand  is  making  ready.* 
'  But  my  £ither  oounsels  otherwise.'  The  old  man  shook  his 
Head.     *  I  know  every  purpoee  of  his  soul.'  " 

**  And  is  that  all  t "  asked  Nenetzin. 

**  No.  Have  yoa  not  heard  what  took  place  in  the  tian- 
fwa  this  morning  t  ** 

And  Tula  told  of  the  appearance  of  the  horse  and  the 
atraoger^s  head  ;  bow  nobody  knew  who  placed  them  there  ; 
how  they  were  thought  to  have  oome  from  Huital',  and 
with  what  design  ;  and  how  the  wish  for  war  was  spread, 
ontil  the  beggars  in  the  street  were  clamoring.  "  War  there 
will  be,  O  my  sister,  right  around  us.  Our  father  will  lead 
the  companies  against  Malinche.  The  'tzin,  Cuitlahua,  lo', 
and  all  we  lore  best  of  our  countrymen  will  take  part. 
O  Neuetiin,  of  the  children  of  the  Sun,  will  you  alone 
side  with  the  strangers!  Tonatiah  may  slay  our  great 
father." 

*•  And  yet  I  would  go  with  him,"  the  girl  said,  slowly, 
and  with  sobs. 

"Then  you  are  not  an  Aztec,"  cried  Tula,  pushing  her 
away. 

Nenetzin  stepped  back  speechless,  and  throwing  her  scarf 
oTer  her  head,  turned  to  go. 

The  elder  sister  sprang  up,  conscience  struck,  and  caught 
her.  "  Piodon,  Nenetzin.  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  say- 
ing.    8Uy  —  " 

**  Nol  now.     I  oaanoi  help  loving  the  stranger.'* 
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**  The  love  shall  not  divide  us ;  we  are  sisters  1 "  And  Tula 
clung  to  her  passionately. 

**  Too  Ute,  too  late  ! "  sobbed  Nenetan. 

And  she  passed  out  the  door  ;  the  curtain  dropped  behind 
her ;  and  Tula  went  to  the  couch,  and  wept  as  if  her  heart 
were  breaking. 

Not  yet  have  all  the  modes  in  which  ills  of  state  becoBie 
ills  of  society  been  written. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

■NKUTB   IN   THB  OLD    PALACB. 

•*  "TjlATHEU,  holy  father  !  — and  by  my  sword,  as  belied 
JU  knight,  Olmedo,  I  call  thee  so  in  love  and  honor,  — 
I  have  heard  thee  talk  in  learned  phrase  about  the  saints, 
and  quote  the  saying  of  monks,  mere  makers  of  books, 
which  I  will  swear  are  for  the  most  part  dust,  or,  at 
least,  not  half  so  well  preserved  as  the  bones  of  their 
scribblers,  -  I  siiy  I  have  thus  heard  thee  talk  and  quote  for 
hours  at  a  tiiiu*,  until  1  have  come  to  think  thy  store  of 
knowledge  is  l>vit  jargon  of  that  kind.  Shake  thy  head  I 
Jargon,  I  say  a  secomi  time/' 

*'  It  is  kixiwltHlgo  that  loadetli  to  righteousness.  Birm 
qnUto  !  Thou  w«»ultlst  tlo  well  to  study  it,"  repUeil  the 
(Kidre,  curtly. 

A  uu»ckiiig  smile  curKsI  the  red  hainnl  lip  of  the  cavalier. 
''  Knowhulgo  truly  '  I  nHM>llect  hearing  the  Seizor  Heman 
once  s|)eak  4>f  thee.  He  said  thou  W(*rt  to  him  a  n^g**T**^, 
fall  of  learning  precious  as  breadstuffs.'* 

*'  Right,  my  son  /  Breadstufis  for  the  soub  of  aioiian 
irreverent  as  -  -  " 
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**  Out  with  it !  " 

"  As  thou." 

"  Ficaro  /  Only  last  night  thou  didst  alisolve  me,  and, 
bj  the  Pahnerins,  I  have  just  told  my  beads !  " 

*'  I  think  I  have  heard  of  the  Palroerins/'  said  the  priest, 
gimTely ;  '*  indeed,  I  am  certain  of  it  ;  but  I  never  heard 
of  them  as  things  to  swear  by  before.  Hast  thou  a  liceniie 
as  ooiner  of  oaths  Y  *' 

**  CieriOf  father,  thou  dost  remind  me  of  my  iiret  purpose ; 
which  was  to  test  thy  knowledge  of  matters,  both  ancient 
and  serious,  outside  of  what  thou  callest  the  sermons  uf  tlie 
echoolmen,  And  I  will  not  take  thee  at  disadvantage.  O 
90 1  If  I  would  play  fairly  with  the  vilest  heathen,  and 
•hkj  him  with  none  but  an  honest  trick  of  the  sword,  surely 
I  oaimot  less  with  thee." 

•'fflay  me!'* 

**  That  will  I,  —  in  a  bout  at  dialectics.  I  will  be  fair,  I 
eaj.  I  will  begin  by  taking  thee  in  a  field  which  every 
kni^t  hath  traversed,  if,  perchance,  he  hath  advanceil  so  far 
til  eleridiness  as  to  read,  —  a  field  divided  between  heralds, 
troabadours,  and  pdets,  and  not  forbidden  to  monks  ;  with 
whieh  thou  shouldst  be  well  acquainted,  seeing  tliat,  of  late 
daya  at  least,  thou  hast  been  more  prone  t4i  knightly  tlian 
ninllj  association  ! " 

**  Santa  Maria  !  "  said  Olmedo,  crossing  himself.  '*  It  is 
onr  nature  to  be  prone  to  things  sinful." 

**  I  smell  the  cloister  in  thy  words.  Have  at  thee  !  Stay 
thj  steps." 

The  two  had  been  pacing  the  roof  of  the  |)alacip  during  the 
CoPigoing  passage.  Both  sUtppe^l  miw,  and  Alvarado  said, 
^'Fintly,  —  nay,  I  will  none  of  that  ;  numbering  the  heads 
of  a  discourse  is  a  prieiitly  trick.  To  Iwgin,  by  my  con 
tcfapee  I  —  ho,  fiither,  that  oath  offends  thee  nut,  for  it  is  tlie 
Seftor  Heman's,  and  by  him  thou  art  thyself  always  r^sud) 
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"  If  thou  wouldst  not  get  lost  in  a  confusion  of  ideas,  to 
thy  purpose  quickly." 

'*  Thank  thee.     Who  was  Amadis  de  Gaul  1 " 

"  Hero  of  the  oldest  Spanish  poem." 

"  Right !  "  said  the  knight,  stroking  his  beard.  "  And 
who  was  Oriana  1 " 

"  Heroine  of  the  same  story  ;  more  particularly,  daughter 
of  Lisuarte,  King  of  England." 

"  Thou  didst  j^prove  me  for  swearing  by  the  Palmerins  > 
who  were  they  1 " 

"  Famous  knights,  who  founded  chivalry  by  going  about 
slaying  dragons,  working  charities,  and  overthrowing  armies 
of  heathen,  for  the  Mother's  sake." 

"  Excellently  answered,  by  my  troth  !  I  will  have  to  lead 
thee  into  deeper  water.  Pass  we  the  stories  of  Ruy  Diaz, 
and  Del  Carpio,  and  Pelayo.  I  will  even  grant  that  thou 
hast  heard  of  Heman  Gonzales  ;  but  canst  thou  tell  in  how 
many  ballads  his  prowess  hath  been  sung  1 " 

Olmedo  was  silent. 

"  Already  !  "  cried  Alvarado,  exultant.  "  Already !  By 
the  cross  on  my  sword,  I  have  heard  of  thirty.  But  to  pro- 
ceed. Omitting  Roland,  and  Roncesvalles,  and  the  brethren 
of  the  Round  Table,  canst  thou  tell  me  of  the  Seven  Lords 
of  Lares?" 

**  Xo.  But  there  is  a  Lord  of  whom  I  can  tell  thee,  and 
of  whom  it  will  be  far  more  profitable  for  thee  to  inquire." 

"  I  knew  a  minstrel  —  a  rare  fellow  —  who  had  a  won- 
drous voice  and  memory,  and  who  sang  fifteen  songs  all 
about  the  Lords  of  Lares ;  and  he  told  me  there  were  as 
many  more.  0,  for  the  time  of  the  true  chivalry,  when  our 
Spanish  people  were  song-lovers,  and  honor  was  of  higher 
esteem  than  gold !  In  one  respect,  Olmedo,  I  am  more 
Moslem  than  Christian." 

The  padre  crossed  himself 
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"  Mahomet  —  so  «aith  history  —  taught  hia  warrioni  that 
Paradise  lieth  in  the  shade  of  crossing  scimitars,  —  as  unlike 
thj  doctrine  as  a  stone  is  unlike  a  plum.  Picaro  !  It 
pleaseth  me  ;  it  hanleneth  the  heart  and  grip  ;  it  is  m^rt; 
inspiring  than  clarions  and  drums.** 

Olmedo  ]ooke<l  into  the  blue  eyes  of  the  knight,  now  un- 
usually bright,  and  said,  "  Thou  didst  jest  at  my  knowledge  ; 
now  I  ask  thee,  son,  is  it  not  better  to  have  a  mind  full  of 
saintly  lore  than  one  which  nothing  holds  but  swords  and 
Unoes  and  high-bred  steeds  1  Wliat  dost  thou  know  but 
wart" 

"  The  taste  of  good  wine,**  said  Alvarado,  seriously  ;  "  and 
by  Sta.  Agnes,  holy  father,  I  would  I  had  my  canteen  full  ; 
the  smoke  from  these  dens  is  turning  me  into  a  Dutch  sau- 
sage. Look  to  the  towers  of  yon  temple,  —  the  great  one 
just  before  us.  How  the  clouds  ascending  from  them  poison 
the  morning  air !  When  my  sword  is  at  the  throats  of  the 
fire-keepers,  Heaven  help  me  to  slay  them !  *' 

Alvarado  then  took  the  tassels  of  the  cord  around  the  good 
man*s  waist,  and  pulled  him  forward  "  Come  briskly, 
biher !  This  roof  is  all  the  field  leil  us  for  exercise  ;  and 
much  do  I  fear  that  we  will  dream  many  times  of  green 
meadows  before  we  see  them  again.**  Half  dragging  him, 
the  knight  lengthened  his  strides.  *'  Step  longer,  father ! 
Thou  dost  mince  the  pace,  like  a  woman.** 

**  Hands  off,  irreverent !  **  cried  the  padre,  holding  back. 
•*  My  feet  are  not  iron-shod,  like  thine.** 

"  What !  Didst  thou  not  climb  the  mountains  on  the 
way  hither  barefoot^?*!  t  And  dost  now  growl  at  these  tiles  Y 
Last  night  Sandoval  shotl  his  mare,  the  gay  Motilla,  vrith 
stiver,  which  he  riwon*  was  cheafier,  if  not  letter,  than  in)n. 
When  next  we  take  a  moniing  trot,  like  this,  eierto,  I  vrill 
borrow  two  of  the  precious  shoes  for  thee.** 

Olmedo's  gown,  of  costm,  black  woollen  seige,  was  not  a 
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garment  a  Greek,  preparing  for  a  race,  would  have  chosen  ; 
the  long  skirts  hampered  his  legs  ;  he  stumbled,  and  would 
have  fallen,  but  for  his  tormentor. 

*'  Stay  thee,  father  !  Hast  been  drinking  t  Not  here 
shouldst  thou  kneel  unless  in  prayer  ;  and  for  that,  bethink 
tliee,  house-tops  are  for  none  but  Jews."  And  the  rough 
knight  laughed  heartily.  "  Nay,  talking  will  tire  thee,"  he 
continued.  *'  Take  breath  first.  If  my  shield  were  at  hand, 
I  would  fan  thee.  Or  wouldst  thou  prefer  to  sit  ?  or  bet- 
ter still,  to  lie  down  1  Do  so,  if  thou  wouldst  truly  oblige 
me ;  for,  by  my  conscience,  as  Cortes  sweareth,  I  liave  not 
done  testing  thy  knowledge  of  worthy  things  outside  the 
convent  libraries.  I  will  take  thee  into  a  new  field,  and  ask 
of  the  Moorish  lays ;  for,  as  thou  shouldst  know,  if  thou 
dost  not,  they  have  had  their  minstrels  and  heroes  as  fanciful 
and  valiant  as  infidels  ever  were  ;  in  truth,  but  little  inferior 
to  the  best  of  old  Castile." 

Olmedo  attempted  to  speak. 

"  Open  not  thy  mouth,  father,  except  to  breathe.  I  will 
talk  until  thy  tire  is  over.  I  was  on  the  Moors.  A  fine 
race  they  were,  bating  always  their  religion.  Of  their  songs, 
thou  hast  probably  heard  that  mournful  roundelay,  the  Loves 
of  Gazul  and  Abindarraez  ;  probably  listened  to  Tales  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  or  to  verses  celebrating  the  tournaments  in 
the  Bivarrambla.  Certainly,  thou  hast  heard  recitals  of  the 
rencontres,  scimitar  in  hand,  between  the  Zegris  and  Aben- 
cerragcs.  By  Sta,  Agnes  !  they  have  had  warriors  fit  for  the 
noblest  songs.  At  least,  father,  thou  knowest  —  "  H(i  stopped 
abruptly,  while  a  lad  mounted  the  roof  and  approached  them, 
cap  in  hand. 

"  Excellent  Sefior,  so  it  please  thee,  my  master  hath  some> 
what  to  say  to  thee  in  his  chamber  below.  And  "  —  cross- 
ing himseJf  to  Olmedo  —  "  if  the  holy  father  will  remember 
me  in  his  next  prayer,  I  will  tell  him  that  Bernal  Diaz  is 
looking  for  him." 
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"  Doth  thy  inastw  wanL  mo  also  f " 

''  Thai  ia  Diar's  massage." 

'  Wtiat  tap  he  in  llie  wind  qow  1 "  aslcei)  Alvamio,  m<\^ 
ingly. 

''  Haiist  thou  askod  me  that  question  —  " 

"  Couldst  thou  have  annwered  I  Take  tli«  clianrc  '  VHrni 
il»th  thy  master  intend  I " 

"  loolc,  Don  Pedro,  and  thou,  good  father,"  replied  th« 
page  ;  "  look  to  the  top  of  yon  pile  so  ridiculously  cftUad  a 
temple  of  —  " 

"  Speak  it,  as  thou  lovtwt  mu,"  rried  Alvarado. 

"  Wilt  thou  pronounce  it  after  me  t  " 

"  That  will  I  ;  though,  exerfo,  1  will  not  promise  my  hnrae 
if  I  fail" 

"  lluiitUpatcMi,"  said  the  hoy,  slowly. 

"  The  saints  defend  us  !  "  exclaimed  the  knight,  crossing 
himselT.     "  Where  didst  thou  get  bo  foul  a  name  1 " 

"  Of  the  Doiia  Marina.  Well,  the  Seflor  Heman,  my 
iuut«r,  desigDeth  visiting  thoee  towers,  and  seeing  what  hor 
rora  they  hold." 

Olmedo's  countenance  became  unusually  grave.  "  Holy 
Mother,  keep  hia  temper  in  check,  that  nothing  rash  he 
done ! " 

Alvarsdo  received  the  news  differently.  "  Thou  art  a  good 
boy,  OrteguUU,"  he  said.  "  I  owe  thee  a  ducat.  Remind 
me  of  the  debt  when  next  thon  seeat  me  with  gold.  EtpirU* 
Santo  /  Now  will  I  take  th«  rust  out  of  my  knees,  and  the 
dull  out  of  my  head,  and  the  spite  from  my  stomach  !  Now 
will  I  give  my  sword,  that  hath  hungered  so  long,  to  surfeit 
on  the  heart-eaters  !  Bitn  Quuto  !  What  jargon  didst  thou 
UM  a  moment  ago  when  speaking  of  the  temple  t " 

"  HuiuUpoUdi,"  said  the  boy,  laughing. 

"Hurrain  take  the  idol,  if  only  for  his  name's  sake' 
Come ;  wo  shall  hav«  a  good  time." 
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The  knight  turned  to  descend.  Orteguilla  caught  him  hj 
the  mantle.     **  A  word,  Don  Pedro." 

**  Pioaro  I     A  thousand  of  them,  quickly  !  " 

"  Thou  didst  promise  me  a  ducat  —  " 

"  Truly,  and  thou  shalt  have  it.  Only  wait  tiU  the  division 
cumeth,  and  thy  master  saith  to  me,  '  Take  thy  share.'  " 

"  Thou  hearest,  father  t " 

"  How !     Doat  douht  me  t  " 

The  hoy  stepped  hack.  "  No.  Alvarado's  promise  is  good 
against  the  world.  But  dost  thou  not  think  the  Seilor  Her- 
nan  will  attack  the  temple  1 " 

CiertOf  with  horse,  foot,  guns,  Tlasoalana,  and  alL" 
He  goeth  merely  on  a  visit,  and  hy  invitation  of  Monte> 
nuna,  the  king." 

Olmedo's  face  relaxed,  and  he  ruhhed  his  hands  ;  bat  the 
captain  said,  dismally,  "  By  invitation  !  Pioaro  t  Instead 
of  the  ducat,  that  for  thy  news ! "  And  he  struck  open* 
handedly  at  the  page,  but  with  such  good-will  that  the 
latter  gave  him  wide  margin  the  rest  of  the  day. 
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CHAITER   V. 

ALVARADO    PIND8   THE    LIGHT   OP   THE   WORLD. 

THERE  was  a  bluster  of  trumpets  and  dromii,  and  out 
of  the  main  gate  of  the  palace  in  which  he  was  lodged, 
under  the  eyes  of  a  concourse  of  spectators  too  vast  to  be 
nearly  estimated,  Cortes  marched  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
Christians.  The  column  was  spirited,  even  brilliant.  Good 
steeds  had  improved  with  rest ;  while  good  fare,  not  to  speak 
of  the  luxury  of  royal  baths,  had  reconstituted  both  footmen 
and  riders.  At  the  head,  as  guides,  walked  four  commis- 
sioners  of  the  king,  —  stately  men,  goigeous  in  e^caupUea  and 
pkinied  helms. 

The  Spaniards  were  full  of  glee,  vented  broad  exaggera- 
tions, and  manifested  the  abandon  I  have  seen  in  sailors 
ashore  the  first  time  after  a  long  voyage. 

"  Be  done,  good  horse !  '*  said  Sandoval  to  Motilla,  whose 
blood  warmed  under  the  outcry  of  trumpet  and  clarion. 
"  Be  done  ?  " 

MoDtejo  laughed.  "  Chi<le  her  not !  She  feels  the  silver 
on  her  heels  as  a  fine  lady  the  ribbons  on  her  head.** 

"  No,**  said  Alvarado,  laying  his  lance  half  in  rest,  "  Mo- 
tilla is  a  Christian,  and  the  scent  of  the  pagan  is  in  her 
nostrils.'* 

"  Up  %rith  thy  lance,  Seikor  Caption  !  The  guides,  if  they 
were  to  look  back,  would  leave  us  without  so  much  as  good 
day.*' 

«*  Cierto,  Uiou  'rt  right !  But  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to 
impale  two  of  them  at  once  I  ** 

*'  Such  thy  8{)eculation  t  I  cannot  believe  thee.  I  have 
been  thy  comrade  too  long,"  said  Leon,  gravely. 
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Alvarado  turned  curtly,  as  if  to  8ay,  "  £xplain  thyself." 

^Tke  gold  in  their  ears  and  on  their  wrists,  Sefior, — 
there  were  thine  eyes.  And  thou  didst  look  as  if  summing 
up,  —  ear-rings,  four ;  bracelets,  six ;  sundries,  three ;  total, 
thirteen  ounces  pure.     Confess  tl^ee,  confess  thee ! " 

The  laugh  was  loud  and  long. 

I  have  already  given  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  tianpueB,  o» 
market,  whither  Cortes,  by  request,  was  first  conducted.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  now,  that  the  exhibition  of  the  jewellers 
attracted  most  attention  ;  in  front  of  their  booths  many  of 
the  footmen  actually  broke  ranks,  determined  to  satisfy 
themselves  if  all  they  there  saw  was  indeed  of  the  royal 
metal  Years  after,  they  vaunted  the  sight  as  something 
surpassing  all  the  cities  of  Europe  could  display. 

Cortes  occupied  himself  questioning  the  guides ;  for  which 
purpose  Marina  was  brought  for^vard.  Nothing  of  impor- 
tance escaped  him. 

At  one  of  the  comers,  while  the  interpreter  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  reply,  Cortes'  horse  suddenly  stopped,  startled 
by  an  obstacle  in  the  way.  Scarcely  a  lance-length  off, 
pictures  of  terror,  stood  four  slaves,  richly  liveried,  and 
bearing  a  palanquin  crowned  by  a  green  panache. 

**  By  Our  Lady,  I  will  see  what  is  here  contained ! " 

So  saying,  Alvarado  spurred  impetuously  forward.  The 
guides  threw  themselves  in  his  way  ;  he  nearly  rode  one  of 
them  down ;  and,  laughing  at  the  fright  of  the  slaves,  he 
drew  aside  the  curtain  of  the  carriage,  and  peered  in. 

"Jew!"  he  cried,  dropping  the  cloth,  and  reining  his 
horse  back. 

*'  Hast  thou  the  fiend  there  ?  Or  only  a  woman  ?  "  asked 
Cortes. 

''  A  paragon,  an  houri,  your  excellency !  What  a  rude 
fellow  I  have  been  !  Slie  is  frightened.  Come  hither,  Ma- 
rina.    Say  to  the  girl  —  " 
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Not  now,  not  now ! "  said  Cortes,  abruptly.     "If  she 
is  pretty,  thou  wilt  see  her  again." 

Alrarsdo  frowned. 

"  What  I  angry  t "  continued  the  general.  "  Out  on  thee, 
captain  !  How  can  an  untaught  infidel,  though  paragon 
and  houri,  understand  knightly  phrases  Y  What  the  merit 
of  an  apology  in  her  eyes  Y     Pass  on  !  " 

"  Perhaps  thou  'rt  right.  Stand  aside !  Out  of  the  way 
tliere  I  "  And  as  if  to  make  amends,  he  cleared  a  passage  for 
the  alaTes  and  their  burden. 

**  To  the  devil  all  of  ye ! "  he  replied,  to  the  laughter  of 
hii  ^>ffmr^^  ^  Ye  did  not  see  her,  nor  know  ye  if  she  is 
old  or  yoong,  harridan  or  angeL" 

From  the  market,  the  column  marched  back  to  the  great 
with  which,  as  it  rose,  broad  and  high,  like  a  ter- 
hill,  between  the  palace  they  occupied  and  the  sun  at 
rising,  they  were  somewhat  familiar.  Yet,  when  fairly  in 
▼lew  of  the  pile,  Cortes  called  Olmedo  to  his  side. 

^  I  thank  thee.  Father  Bartolom^.  That  thou  art  near,  I 
foal  better.  A  good  surcoat  and  shield,  as  thou  knowest, 
givv  a  soldier  confidence  in  battle  ;  and  so,  as  1  come  nigh 
yon  abomination,  full  of  bloody  mysteries,  called  worship, 
and  canren  stones,  called  gods,  —  may  they  be  accursed  from 
the  earth  I  —  1  am  pleased  to  make  use  of  thee  and  thy 
holiness.  Doubtless  the  air  of  the  place  is  thick  with  sor> 
ceries  and  evil  charms  ;  if  so,  thy  crucifix  hath  more  of  safe- 
guard than  my  sword.  Hide  nearer,  &ther,  and  hearken, 
that  thou  mayst  answer  what  more  I  have  to  say.  Would 
not  this  pile  look  the  better  of  a  cross  upon  every  tower  t  *" 

**  Thy  xeal,  my  son,  1  commend,  and  thy  question  strictly 
hath  but  one  answer/'  Olmedo  rephed.  "  The  impulse, 
iDOiw>ver,  is  to  do  at  once  what  thou  hast  suggested.  Roll 
awmy  a  stone,  and  in  its  bed  plant  a  ruse,  and  the  blooming 
will  be  never  so  sweet  ;  and  so,  never  looketh  the  cmss  so 
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beautiful  as  when  it  taketh  the  place  of  an  idoL  And  for  the 
converaion  of  heathen,  the  Holy  Mother  careth  not  if  the 
worship  be  under  Christian  dome  or  in  pagan  chamber." 

"  Say'st  thou  so !  "  said  Cortes,  checking  his  horse.  **  By 
my  conscience,  I  will  order  a  cross  !  " 

"Be  not  so  fast,  I  pray  you.  What  armed  hand  now 
putteth  up,  armed  hand  must  keep ;  and  that  is  war.  May 
not  the  good  end  be  reached  without  such  resort  1  In  my 
judgment  we  should  first  consult  the  heathen  king.  How 
knowest  thou  that  he  is  not  already  inclined  to  Christian 
ways  1    Let  us  ask  him." 

Cortes  relaxed  the  rein,  and  rode  on  convinced. 

Through  the  gate  of  the  cocUapanUi^  amid  much  din  and 
clangor,  the  entire  column  entered  the  yard  of  the  temple. 
On  a  pavement,  glassy-smooth,  and  spotless  as  a  good  house- 
wife's floor,  the  horsemen  dismounted,  and  the  footmen  stood 
at  rest  Then  Cortes,  with  his  captains  and  Marina,  ap- 
proached the  steps,  where  he  was  received  by  some  pabas, 
who  offered  to  carry  him  to  the  cuoUcu,  —  a  courtesy  he 
declined  with  many  protestations  of  thanks. 

At  the  top,  under  a  green  canopy,  and  surroimded  by 
courtiers  and  attendants,  Montezuma  stood,  in  the  robes  of 
a  priest,  and  with  only  his  sceptre  to  indicate  his  royalty. 

**  You  have  my  welcome,  Malinche.  The  ascent  is  weari« 
some.     Where  are  the  pabas  whom  I  sent  to  assist  you  1 " 

The  monaroh's  simple  dignity  affected  his  visitors,  Cortes 
as  much  as  the  others. 

"  I  accept  thy  welcome,  good  king,"  he  replied,  after  the 
interpretation.  "  Assure  thyself  that  it  is  given  to  a  friend. 
The  priests  proffered  their  service  as  you  directed  ;  they  said 
your  custom  was  to  be  carried  up  the  steps,  which  I  grant 
accords  with  a  sovereign,  but  not  with  a  warrior,  who  should 
be  superior  to  fatigue." 

To  favor  a  view  of  the  city,  which  was  after  a  while  su^ 
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gestedy  the  king  condticted  Corios  to  the  southern  side  of 
the  ojoteu,  where  were  also  presented  a  great  part  of  the  lake, 
bordered  with  white  towns,  and  the  valley  stretching  awaj 
to  the  purple  sierras.  The  train  followed  them  with  mats  and 
stoolSy  and  erected  the  canopy  to  intercept  the  sun  ;  and 
thus  at  ease,  the  host  explained,  and  the  guest  listened. 
Often,  during  the  descriptions,  the  monarch's  eyes  resteii 
wistfhllj  on  his  auditor's  face ;  what  he  sought,  we  can 
imagine;  but  well  I  ween  there  was  more  revelation  in  a 
doadj  sky  than  in  that  bloodless  countenance.  The  de- 
meanor of  the  Spaniard  was  courtierly ;  he  fiuled  not  to 
foOow  every  gesture  of  the  royal  hand  ;  and  if  the  meaning 
of  what  he  heard  was  lost  because  of  the  strange  langiiage, 
the  voice  was  not  In  the  low,  sad  intonations,  unmarked  by 
positive  emphasis,  he  divined  more  than  the  speaker  read 
in  his  face,  —  a  soul  goodly  in  all  but  its  irresolution.  If 
now  and  then  the  grave  attention  relaxed,  or  the  eye  wan- 
dered from  the  point  indicated,  it  was  because  the  city 
and  lake,  and  the  valley  to  the  mountains,  were,  in  the 
visitoi^s  mind,  more  a  military  problem  than  a  picture  of 
power  or  beauty. 

The  interview  was  at  length  interrupted.  Two  great 
towers  crowned  the  broad  awieas  of  the  temple,  one  dedi- 
died  to  Tena',  the  other  to  Huitzil'.  Out  of  the  door  of 
the  latter  issued  a  procession  of  pabas,  preceded  by  boys 
swinging  censerSy  the  smoke  of  which  was  sickening  sweet 
Tlalac,  the  teaiuelh,  came  last,  walking  slowly,  bareheaded, 
barefooted,  his  gown  trailing  behind  him,  iU  sleeves  and 
front,  like  his  hands  and  face,  red  with  the  blood  of  recent 
Mdifice.  While  the  gloomy  train  gathered  about  the  aston- 
iaiied  Chnstiana,  the  heathen  pontiff,  as  if  unconscious  of 
their  prraence,  addressed  himself  to  the  king.  His  words 
wore  afterwards  translated  by  Marina. 

^To  your  application,  O  king,  there  is  no  answer.     Whal 
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yoa  do  wfll  be  of  your  own  inspiration.  The  victims  are 
removed;  the  servants  of  the  god,  save  whom  you  see, 
are  in  their  cells.  If  such  be  thy  wiU,  the  chamber  is  ready 
for  the  strangers." 

Montezuma  sat  a  moment  hesitant,  his  color  coming  and 
going ;  then,  feeling  the  gaze  of  his  guest  upon  him,  he 
arose,  and  said  kindly,  but  vrith  dignity,  "  It  is  welL  I 
thank  yoo."  Turning  to  Cortes,  he  continued,  "  If  yon  will 
go  with  me,  Malinche,  I  will  show  you  our  god,  and  the 
place  in  which  we  celebrate  his  worehip.  I  will  explain  our 
religion,  and  you  may  explain  yours.  Only  give  me  rasped 
for  rsepect" 

Bowing  low,  Cortes  replied,  ''  I  will  go  with  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  suffer  no  wrong  from  the  confidence.  The  hand 
or  tongue  that  doeth  grievance  to  anything  pertaining  to  thy 
god  or  his  worship  shall  repeat  it  never."  The  last  sentence 
was  spoken  with  a  raised  voice,  and  a  glance  to  the  captains 
around;  then,  observing  the  frowns  with  which  some  of 
them  received  the  notice,  he  added,  almast  without  a  pause, 
to  Olmedo,  "  What  saith  the  Church  of  ChriHt  1 " 

''That  thou  hast  spoken  well,  for  this  time,"  answered 
the  priest,  kissing  the  crucifix  chained  to  his  girdle.  **  Qo 
on.     I  will  go  with  thee." 

Then  they  followed  the  king  into  the  sanctuary,  leaving 
the  teolueUi  and  his  train  on  the  cuoteas. 

I  turn  gladly  from  that  horrible  chamber.  With  quite  as 
much  satisfaction,  I  turn  from  the  conversation  of  the  king 
and  Cortes.  Not  even  the  sweet  voice  of  Marina  could 
make  the  Aztec  theogony  clear,  or  the  Catholic  commentary 
•f  the  Spaniard  iateresting. 

Alvarado  appn>ache<l  the  turret  door  with  loathing.  Stag- 
gered by  the  stench  that  smote  him  from  within,  he  stopped 
a  moment  Orteguilla,  the  page,  pulle<l  his  mantle,  and 
wid,  '*  I  have  news  fur  thee.     Wilt  thou  U^vlt  i " 
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if  lhi>  Mother  dotli  spare  me  m 
long.  1  wUl  give  thM>  8  Irwh  for  f  veiy  breath  of  this  sin-Uilen 
ur  thou  uukkwt  mo  dntw  with  upi^n  rooulh.  An  thou  lovMt 
life,  sp«ttk,  and  have  lionc  !  " 

"  What  if  I  bring  thee  a  mesaage  of  love  ?  " 

"  If  thou  couldst  briug  mc  such  a  mewit^e  from  a  conit^ly 
Christian  maiden,  I  would  ktss  thee,  hul." 

Ort«guills  held  out  an  exijuiiiito  ramiJlett.  "  Sooat  thou 
thi«t  If  thou  oareet  >tid  wilt  follow  mo,  I  will  show  thm 
MI  in6del  to  swear  by  fomvnr." 

"Give  mo  the  flowers,  and  lead  me  to  the  infidel.  If 
thou  apeakest  truly,  thy  fortune  in  nuwle;  if  thou  liest,  I 
will  fling  thee  from  the  tiimpli^" 

He  turned  from  the  door,  and  was  conductnd  to  the  shade 
of  the  turret  of  Tecca'. 

"  I  was  loitering  KtVr  thn  tall  prie«t,  the  one  with  the 
bloody  &M  and  huids,  —  what  a  monster  he  is  I "  said  the 
pMgs,  aossiiig  himself,  —  "  when  a  slave  came  in  my  way, 
offering  some  flowers,  and  making  signs.  I  spoke  to  him- 
'  What  do  you  want  1 '  '  Here  is  a  measage  from  the  prin- 
CMS  Nanetcin.'  'Who  is  she  I'  'Daughter  of  the  great 
king.'  '  Well,  what  did  she  say  I'  '  She  bade  me '  —  and, 
w4or  eapitan,  theee  are  almost  his  words,  — '  she  bade  me 
giv«  th«M  flowen  to  one  of  the  t*tda,  that  be  might  give 
them  to  Tonatiak,  him  with  the  red  beard.'  I  took  the  pres- 
ent, and  asked,  '  Wbat  does  the  princess  say  to  the  TonatioA  t' 
'  Let  him  read  the  flowers,'  the  fellow  answered.  I  romem- 
bend  then  that  it  is  a  custom  of  this  people  to  send  mes- 
■igea  in  that  form.  I  aaked  him  where  his  miattess  was 
ha  told  me,  and  I  went  to  see  her." 

'*  What  of  her  1     Is  she  handsome  t " 

"  Han  aba  is ;  judge  thou. " 

"  Holy  Mother  1  T  is  the  giil  I  so  frightened  on  the 
■tnat.      She  is  the  pearl  of  the  valley,   the  Ugbt  of  tba 
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world  !  **  exckimed  Alvanido.  **  Stay  thou,  sir  page.  In- 
terpret for  me.     I  will  speak  to  her." 

"Simply,  then.  Thou  knoweet  I  am  not  so  good  an 
Axtec  as  Marina.** 

Nenetdn  was  sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  turret  Apart 
several  paces  stood  her  carriage-bearers.  Her  garments  of 
finest  cotton,  white  as  snow,  were  held  close  to  her  waist  by 
a  green  sash.  Her  ornaments  —  necklace,  bracelets,  and 
anklets  —  were  of  gold,  enriched  by  ekaUkuiUs,  Softest  san- 
dals protected  her  feet ;  and  the  long  scarf,  heavy  with  em- 
broidery, and  lialf  covering  her  face,  fell  from  her  head  to 
the  mat  of  scarlet  feathers  upon  which  she  was  sitting. 

When  the  tall  Spaniard,  in  full  armor,  except  the  helmet, 
stopped  thus  suddenly  before  her,  the  large  eyes  dilated,  the 
blood  left  her  cheeks,  and  she  shrank  almost  to  the  roo£ 
Was  it  not  as  if  the  dream,  so  strange  in  the  coming,  had 
vitalized  its  subject,  and  sent  it  to  her,  a  Fate  the  more  irre- 
sistible because  of  its  peculiarities,  —  the  blue  eyes,  the  fore- 
head womanly  white,  the  hair  long  and  waving,  the  beard 
dyed,  apparently,  in  the  extremest  brightness  of  the  sun,  —  all 
so  unheard  of  among  the  brown  and  olive  children  of  Ana- 
huac  t  And  what  if  the  Fate  had  come  demandingly  Y  Re- 
fuse !  Can  the  chrysalis,  joyous  in  the  beauty  of  wingi 
just  perfected,  refuse  the  sun  Y 

The  cavalier  could  not  mistake  the  look  with  which  she 
regarded  him.  In  pity  for  her  fear,  in  admiration  of  her 
beauty,  in  the  native  gallantry  of  his  soul,  he  knelt,  and 
took  her  liand,  and  kissed  it ;  then,  giving  it  back,  and  look- 
ing into  her  face  with  an  expreesion  as  unmistakable  as  her 
own,  he  said,  — 

"  My  beautiful  prinoeds  must  not  be  afraid.  I  would  die 
sooner  tlian  harm  her." 

While  the  page  interpreted,  as  best  he  could,  the  captain 
smiled  su  wiusomely  tliat  she  sat  up,  and  listened  with  a 
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smile  in   retum.     She  was  won,  and  shall   we  say  losti 
The  future  comes  rapidly  now  to  answer  for  itself. 

"  Hero  is  the  message,**  Alvarado  continued.  **  which  1 
oould  not  read  ;  but  if  it  meant  to  tell  me  of  love,  what 
better  can  I  tlian  give  it  back  to  tell  the  same  story  for 
met" 

He  kissed  the  flowers,  and  laid  them  before  her.  Picking 
them  up,  she  said,  with  a  laugh,  "  Tonaiiah  is  a  poet,  —  a 
god  and  a  poet*' 

He  heard  the  interpretation,  and  spoke  again,  without  re^ 
budng  his  ardent  gaze. 

**  Jetu  Ckriato  I  That  one  so  beautiful  should  be  an  in- 
fidel I  She  ahall  not  be,  —  by  the  holy  sepulchre,  she  shall 
not  I  Here,  lad,  take  oflf  the  chain  which  is  about  my  neck. 
U  hath  an  iron  crucifix,  the  very  same  my  mother  —  rested 
be  ber  soul !  —  gave  me,  with  her  blessing  and  prayer,  what 
time  I  last  bade  her  farewelL" 

Oiteguilla  took  off  the  chain  and  crucifix,  and  put  them 
in  the  cavalier's  hand. 

*'  Will  my  beautiful  princess  deign  to  receive  these  gifts 
firom  me,  her  slave  forever  1  And  in  my  presence  will  sho 
put  them  on  t  And  for  my  sake,  will  she  always  wear  them  1 
They  have  God's  blessing,  which  cannot  be  better  bestowed." 

Instead  of  laying  the  presents  down  to  be  taken  or  not,  this 
tame  he  held  them  out  to  her  directly ;  and  she  took  them,  and. 
childlike,  hung  them  around  her  neck.  In  the  act,  the  scarf 
Ul^  and  led  bare  her  head  and  face.  He  saw  the  glowing 
oounienance,  and  was  about  to  speak  further,  when  OrteguiUs 
flopped  him. 

**  Moderate  thyself,  1  pray  thee,  Don  Pedro.  Look  at  the 
hounds ;  tliey  are  closing  us  in.  The  way  to  the  turrot  is 
already  cut  off.     Have  a  care,  I  pray  !  ** 

The  tone  of  alarm  had  instant  effect 

'«How!     Cut  off,   aay'st   thou,    ladt"     And    AlTando 
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sprang  up,  his  hand  upon  his  sword.  He  swept  the  circle 
with  a  falcon's  glance ;  then  turning  once  more  to  the  girl, 
he  said,  resuming  the  tenderness  of  voice  and  manner,  **  By 
what  name  may  I  know  my  love  hereafter  1 " 

"  Nenetzin,  —  the  princess  Nenetzin." 

**  Then  farewell,  Nenetzin.  Ill  betide  the  man  or  fortune 
that  keepeth  thee  from  me  hereafter !  May  I  forfeit  life,  and 
the  Holy  Mother's  love,  if  I  see  thee  not  again !     Farewell." 

He  kissed  his  mailed  hand  to  her,  and,  fisusing  the  array  of 
scowling  pabas,  strode  to  them,  and  through  their  circle, 
with  a  laugh  of  knightly  scorn. 

At  the  door  of  the  turret  of  Huitzil'  he  said  to  the  page, 
**  The  love  of  yon  girl,  heathen  no  longer,  but  Christian,  by 
the  cross  she  weareth,  —  her  love,  and  the  brightness  of  her 
presence,  for  the  foulness  and  sin  of  this  devil's  den,  — what 
an  exchange  !  Vcdgame  Dios  I  Thou  shalt  have  the  ducat. 
She  is  the  glory  of  the  world  !  " 


CHAPTER  VL 

THB   IRON   CROSS. 

"  "TV  4"Y  lord  Maxtla,  go  see  if  there  be  none  coming  this 

JLyJL  way  now." 

And  while  the  chief  touched  the  ground  with  his  palm, 
the  king  added,  as  to  himself,  and  impatiently,  "  Surely  it  is 

time." 

"  Of  whom  speak  you  1 "  asked  Cuitlahua,  standing  by. 
Only  the  brother  would  have  so  presumed. 

The  monarch  looked  into  the  branches  of  the  cypress-tree 
above  him  ;  he  seemed  holding  the  words  in  ear,  whil«  ho 
followed  a  thought. 
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They  wera  in  the  grove  of  Chapultepec  at  the  time.  About 
Ihem  were  the  famooe  trees,  apparently  old  aA  the  hill  itself 
with  trunka  so  massive  that  they  had  likeness  to  things  of 
canning  labor,  products  of  some  divine  art.  The  sun  touched 
ihem  here  and  there  with  slanting  yellow  rays,  by  contrast 
deepening  the  shadows  that  purpled  the  air.  From  the 
gnaried  limbs  the  gray  moss  drooped,  like  listless  drapery. 
Neating  birds  sang  from  the  topmost  boughs,  and  parrots, 
flitting  to  and  fro,  lit  the  gloaming  with  transient  gleams  of 
•oarlat  and  gold  :  yet  the  effect  of  the  place  was  mysterious  ; 
the  hush  of  the  solitude  softened  reflection  into  dreaming ; 
the  sileiioe  was  a  solemn  presence  in  which  speech  sank  to  a 
wfaiq>er,  and  laughter  would  have  been  profanation.  In  such 
primeval  temples  men  walk  with  Time,  as  in  paradise  Adam 
walked  with  God. 

'^  I  am  waiting  for  the  lord  Hualpa,**  the  king  at  last  re- 
plied, taming  his  sad  eyes  to  his  brother^s  face. 

**  Haalpa  ?  "  said  Cuitlahua,  marvelling,  as  well  he  might, 
to  find  the  great  king  waiting  for  the  merchant's  son,  so  lately 
a  simple  hunter. 

**  Yes.  He  serves  me  in  an  afiair  of  importance.  His  ap- 
pointment was  for  noon  ;  he  tarries,  I  fear,  in  the  city.  Next 
time  I  will  chooee  an  older  messenger." 

The  manner  of  the  explanation  was  that  of  one  who  has 
in  mind  something  of  which  he  desires  to  speak,  yet  doubts 
the  wisdom  of  speaking.  So  the  cacique  seemed  to  under- 
stand,  for  he  relapeed  into  silence,  while  the  monarch  again 
k)oked  upwards.  Was  the  object  he  studied  in  the  sky  or  in 
hia  heart  t 

liaxtla  returned  ;  saluting,  he  said,  **  The  lake  is  thionged 
with  canoes,  O  king,  but  none  come  this  way.** 

The  sadness  of  the  royal  face  deepened. 

*'  Montetuma,  my  brother,"  said  Cuitlahua. 

-Wall" 
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"Give  me  a  moment's  audience.'* 

"  Certainly.  The  laggard  comes  not ;  the  rest  of  the  day 
is  yours."  And  to  Maxtla  he  said,  "  In  the  palace  are  the 
queens,  and  the  princesses  Tula  and  Nenetzin.  Inform  them 
that  I  am  coming. 

When  the  chief  was  gone,  the  monarch  turned  to  Cui- 
Uahua,  smiling  :  "  Yes,  the  rest  of  the  day  is  yours,  and  the 
night  also ;  for  I  must  wait  for  the  merchant's  son ;  and  our 
mother,  were  she  here,  would  say  it  was  good  of  you  to  shars 
my  waiting.** 

The  pleasantry  and  the  tender  allusion  were  hardly  ob- 
served by  the  cacique.  "  I  wished  to  call  your  attention  to 
Iztlil',  the  Tezcucan,"  he  said,  gravely. 

'*  IitUl'  t  what  of  him  now  t " 

**  Trouble.  What  else  can  come  of  him  t  Last  night  al 
the  house  of  Xoli,  the  Chalcan,  he  drank  too  much  jm^^m, 
quarrelled  with  the  good  man's  guests,  and  abused  everybody 
loyal,  —  abused  you,  my  brother.  I  sent  a  servant  to  watch 
him.  You  must  know  —  if  not,  you  should  —  that  all 
TenochtitUn  believes  the  Tezcucan  to  be  in  alliance  with 
Malinche  and  his  robbers." 

"  Robbers  ! "  said  Montezuma,  starting. 

The  cacique  went  on.  "  That  he  has  corresponded  with 
the  Tlascalans  is  well  understood.  Only  last  night  he 
spoke  of  a  confederacy  of  tribes  and  cities  to  overturn  the 
Empire." 

**  Goes  he  so  far  t "  exclaimed  the  king,  now  very  atten- 
tive. 

**  He  is  a  traitor  !  "  replied  CuitUhua,  emphatically.  "  So 
I  sent  a  servant  to  follow  him.  From  the  Chalcan *s,  he  was 
seen  go  lo  the  gates  of  the  palace  of  Axaya*.  Malinche  re- 
ceived him.     He  is  there  now." 

The  two  were  silent  awhile,  the  cacique  observing  the 
king,  the  king  gazing  upon  the  )(Tuund. 
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**  WeU,"  said  the  Utter,  at  length,  "  is  that  all  t " 

^  Ib  it  not  enough  t  *' 

**  You  are  right  He  must  be  arrested.  Keep  dose  watch 
on  the  gates  of  the  palace,  and  upon  his  coming  out,  seize 
him,  and  put  him  safely  away  in  the  temple." 

*'  But  if  he  comes  not  out  t  ** 

"  To-morrow,  at  noon,  if  he  be  yet  within,  go  to  Malinche 
and  demand  him.     Here  is  your  authority." 

At  tliat,  the  monarch  took  from  a  finger  of  his  left  hand  a 
ling  of  gold,  set  with  an  oval  green  malachite,  on  which  his 
likeness  was  exquisitely  cut 

"  But,"  said  the  other,  while  the  royal  hand  was  out- 
stretched, "  if  Halinche  refuses  your  demand  t " 

"  Then  —  then  —  "  And  the  speaker  paused  so  long  that 
his  indecision  was  apparent 

**  Behind  the  refusal,  —  see  you  what  lies  there  t "  asked 
Cuitlahua,  bluntly. 

The  king  reflected. 

"  Is  it  not  war  t "  the  cacique  persisted. 

The  hand  fell  down,  and  dosed  upon  the  signet 

**  The  demand  is  just,  and  will  not  be  refused.  Take  the 
ring,  my  brother ;  we  will  at  least  test  Malinche's  disposi- 
tion. Say  to  him  that  the  lord  Iztlil'  is  a  traitor ;  that  h«* 
is  conspiring  against  me ;  and  that  I  require  his  person  for 
punishment  So  say  to  him  ;  but  go  not  yet  The  messen- 
ger I  await  may  bring  me  something  to  make  your  mission 
unnecessary." 

The  cacique  smiled  grimly.  "If  the  Teacucan  is  guilty, 
•0  is  Malinche,"  he  said.  "  Is  it  well  to  tell  him  what  you 
knowt" 

"  Yes.  He  will  then  be  careful ;  at  least,  he  will  not  be 
deceived." 

«"  Be  it  so,"  said  CuityOiaa,  taking  the  ring.  "  I  will  bnng 
you  his  answer  ;  then  —  " 
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"  Bear  with  me,  O  king.  Tho  suhject  I  now  wish  to  speak 
of  is  a  tender  one,  though  I  know  not  why.  To  win  the 
good-will  of  the  Tczcucan,  was  not  Guatamozin,  our  nephew, 
banished  the  city  t " 

"WeUt- 

**  Now  that  the  Texcncan  is  lost,  why  should  not  the  'tsin 
return  1  He  is  a  happy  man,  O  my  brother,  who  fliscovers 
an  enemy ;  happier  is  he  who,  at  the  same  time,  discovers  a 
friend." 

Montezuma  studied  the  cacique's  face,  then,  with  his  eyes 
upon  the  ground,  walked  on.  Cuitlahua  went  with  him. 
Ftat  the  great  trees,  under  the  gray  moss,  up  the  hill  to  the 
summit,  and  along  the  summit  to  the  veige  of  the  rocky 
bluff,  they  went.  At  the  king's  side,  when  he  stopped,  was 
a  porphyritic  rock,  bearing,  in  bas-relief,  his  own  image,  and 
that  of  his  father.  Below  him,  westwardly,  spread  the  placid 
lake  ;  above  it,  tho  setting  sun  ;  in  its  midst,  a  fair  child  on 
a  fair  mother's  breast,  Tenochtitlan. 

^  See !  a  canoe  goes  swiftly  round  yon  chinawtpa  ;  now  it 
outstrips  its  neighbors,  and  turns  this  way.  How  the  slayes 
bend  to  the  paddles  !     My  laggards  at  last !  ** 

The  king,  while  speaking,  rubbed  his  hands  gleefully. 
For  the  time,  Cuitlahua  and  his  question  were  forgotten. 

"  The  lord  Hualpa  has  company,"  observed  tho  brother, 
quietly. 

"  Yes.     lo'." 

Another  spell  of  silence,  during  which  both  watched  the 
canoe. 

''  Come,  let  us  to  the  palace.  Lingering  here  is  useless." 
And  with  another  look  to  the  city  and  lake,  and  a  last  one 
at  the  speeding  vessel,  yet  too  far  off  to  l>e  ttlontified,  the 
king  finally  turned  away.  And  Guatamoiin  was  still  an 
exile. 
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Tw^alco  and  AcaLlun,  tlio  i]iimii«,  niiH  T«l»,  an.!  their  nt- 
UtndaiiU,  mtting  on  tlin  aiotKui  a(  the  ancionl  house,  taking 
thn  air  of  tlin  Jcdining  day,  aroso  lo  tnluU:  the  mcinBrch  and 
his  btuLhor.  The  Utt«r  took  thu  lutnd  of  oacJt,  Mtying,  "  Tha 
{•ads  of  our  fatht'ra  b«  gitod  to  ymt."  Tula's  foivliuail  Im 
IniichiMl  with  his  lipii.  His  (»iiiit«naiic«,  liks>  his  ligurw  ami 
natiin',  Indixn  in  typo,  softoned  aom«what  undi<r  herglane*. 
He  knpw  her  sorrow,  and  iu  ayinpathy  thought  of  tbfl  tiin, 
«ii<l  of  the  petition  in  liis  behalf,  as  ynt  iuianswer«d. 

"  All  are  not  here,  one  is  absent,  —  Nfnelun.  Whwti  ia 
nhnl     I  may  not  sleep  wall  without  hearing  har  laugh  aar» 


A<:at)sn  said,  "  You  an  very  p>od,  iity  lor\i,  to  romcnibor 
ray  nhiM.     She  rhcMO  to  remain  bolow." 

■'  Sho  is  not  «ick,  1  hope." 

■■  Not  sick,  yet  not  wall" 

■'  A)i !  the  trouble  is  of  tht:  luind,  ]>erha])H.  How  old  is 
she  now." 

"  Old  enough  to  be  in  love.  If  that  is  your  meaning." 

CuitUhua  amiled.  "  That  is  not  a  stckneoa,  but  a  happi- 
n«as ;  ao,  at  leut,  the  minstrels  say." 

"  What  ails  Neaetdn  t "  asked  the  king. 

Acatlan  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  hesitated. 

"  Speak !    What  ails  hert " 

"  I  hardly  know.  She  hardly  knows  herself,"  the  queen 
answered.  "If  I  am  to  believe  what  she  tells  me,  the  Ion) 
Cuitlahua  is  right ;  she  is  In  love." 

"  With  Tula,  I  suppoBo,"  said  the  king,  laughing. 

"  Would  it  were  !  She  says  her  lover  is  called  TWi/kiA. 
Much  I  fear,  however,  that  what  she  thinks  love  is  really 
a  delusion,  wrought  by  magic  She  is  not  herself.  Whea 
did  Malinche  go  to  the  temple  I " 

"  Four  days  ago,"  the  king  replied. 

"  Well,  the  letUe  met  her  there,  and  spoke  to  her,  and  gave 
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her  a  present.     Since  that,  like  a  child,  the  has  done  little 
else  than  play  with  the  trinket." 

Montezuma  became  interested.  He  seated  himself,  and 
asked,  ''  You  said  the  spell  proceeds  from  the  present :  why 
tie  you  think  so  t " 

''The  giver  said  the  gift  was  a  symbol  of  his  religion,  and 
whoever  wore  it  became  of  his  faith,  and  belonged  to  his  god." 

"  Mictlan  ! "  muttered  Cuitlahua. 
Strange  !  what  is  the  thing  t "  the  king  persisted. 
Something  of  unknown  metal,  white,  hke  silver,  about  a 
hand  in  length,  and  attached  to  a  chain." 

"  Of  unknown  metal,  —  a  symbol  of  religion  !  Where  is 
the  marvel  now  t " 

"  Around  the  child's  neck,  where  I  believe  it  haA  been 
since  she  came  from  the  temple.  Once  she  allowed  me  to 
see  if  I  could  tell  what  the  metal  was,  but  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  her  eyes  never  quit  me.  She  sits  hours  by 
herself,  with  the  bauble  clasped  in  both  hands,  and  siglis,  and 
mupes,  and  has  no  interest  in  wliat  used  to  please  her  most.** 

The  king  mused  awhile.  The  power  of  the  strangers  was 
very  great ;  what  if  the  gift  was  the  secret  of  the  j>uwer  t 

**  Go,  Acatlan,"  he  said,  "  and  call  Nenetzin.  See  that  she 
brings  the  charm  with  her.** 

Then  he  arose,  and  began  moodily  to  walk,  (^uth&hua 
talked  with  Tecalco  and  Tula.  The  hour  was  vorv  pleasant 
The  sun,  lingering  above  the  horizon,  |K)ured  a  HimhI  uf  bril- 
liau(*4)  upon  the  hill  and  palace,  and  over  the  flowers,  trailing 
vines,  and  dwarfed  palm  and  banana  trees,  with  which  the 
azoUas  was  provided. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  queen  with  Xenetzin,  the  king 
resumed  his  seat.  The  girl  knelt  before  him,  her  face  very 
pale,  her  eyes  full  of  teant.  So  lately  a  child,  scarce  a 
woman,  yet  so  weighted  with  womanly  griefs,  the  lather 
oould   not  view  her  except   with  couipassiou  ;  so  he 
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hor,  tuid,  holding  her  hand,  said,  "  Wbat  i»  thin  I  bear, 
Ifenetziii  t  Yesterday  I  waa  Lhinkiug  uC  Huiiding  ynu  to 
school.  Nowadays  lovers  oro  very  oxncting ;  Ihey  requin 
of  their  sweethearta  knowledge  as  wull  as  b«auty ;  but  you 
outrun  my  plana,  you  have  a  lover  alri-udy.     In  it  so  I  " 

NeD<!<ziii  looked  down,  blushing. 

"  And  uo  common  lover  either,"  continued  the  king. 
"  Not  a  'tan,  or  a  cacique,  or  a  governor ;  not  a  lord  or  s 
prince,  —  a  god  I     BravB  ohild  !  " 

Still  Nenetuo  was  silent. 

"  You  cannot  call  your  lovt^ir  by  iiam«>.  nor  speak  to  him 
in  Ilia  language ;  nor  can  be  sp«ak  to  you  in  youn.  Talking 
by  si^'na  rouat  be  t«diotis  for  the  uses  of  lovn,  which  I 
understand  to  be  but  snother  naioc  for  impntionce  ;  yet  ynu 
are  far  advanced  ;  you  have  seen  your  beloved,  talked  with 
liiiii.  and  received  —  what  t" 

Nenetnn  clasped  the  iron  cross  upon  her  breast  firmly,  — 
not  as  a  good  Catholic,  seeking  its  protection  ;  for  she  would 
have  hud  the  same  hands  on  Alvarado  rather  than  Christ,  — 
aoid  for  the  first  time  she  looked  in  the  queettoner'a  face 
■timight  and  fearlessly.  A  moment  he  regarded  her  ;  in  the 
moment  hia  smil«  faded  away ;  and  for  her  it  came  never 
again  —  never. 

"  Give  me  what  you  have  there,"  he  said  sternly,  extend 
ing  bis  hand. 

"  It  is  but  a  simple  present,"  she  said,  holding  back. 

"  No,  it  has  to  do  with  religion,  and  that  not  of  out 
lathera.'' 

"  It  is  mine,"  she  persisted,  and  the  oueen  mother  turned 
pale  at  sight  of  her  firmneaa. 

"  The  child  is  bewitched,"  interposed  Cuitlahua. 

"  And  for  that  I  should  have  the  symbol.    Ubey  me,  or  —  " 

Awed  by  the  look,  now  dark  with  anger,  NeneUdn  took 
the  chain  from  her  neck,  and  put  the  cross  in  his  hand 
"  Ttwn  I     I  jfn\  you.  return  them  to  me-" 
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Now,  the  cron,  as  a  religious  symbol,  was  not  new  to  the 
monarch  ;  in  Corumel  it  was  an  object  of  worship ;  in  Ta- 
basco it  ha<i  been  reverenced  for  ages  as  emblematic  of  the 
God  of  Rain  ;  in  Palenquo,  the  Palmyra  of  the  New  World, 
it  is  sculptured  on  the  fadeless  walls,  and  a  child  held  up  to 
adore  it  (in  the  same  picture)  proves  its  holy  character ;  it 
was  not  new  to  the  heathen  king ;  but  the  cross  of  Christ 
was ;  and  singularly  enough,  he  received  the  latter  for  the 
first  time  vrith  no  thought  of  saving  virtues,  but  as  a  problem 
in  metallurgy. 

**  To-morrow  I  will  send  the  trinkets  to  the  jewellers,"  he 
said,  after  close  examination.  "  Thoy  shall  try  them  in  the 
fire.  Strange,  indeed,  if,  in  all  my  dominions,  they  do  not 
find  whereof  they  are  made." 

lie  was  about  to  pass  the  symbol  to  Maxtla,  when  a  me*- 
8en;^r  came  up,  and  announced  the  lord  Hualpa  and  the 
prince  To'.  Instantly,  the  cross,  and  Nenetzin,  and  her 
and  troubles,  vanished  out  of  his  mind. 


CHAl^ER   VII. 

THE  CHRISTIANS    IN    THB  TOILS. 

*'  "T*   £T  the  (uotetu  be  cleared  of  all  but  my  fiunily.     Tou^ 

I  J  my  brother,  will  remain." 

So  saying,  the  king  arose,  and  began  walking  again.  Ah 
he  did  so,  the  cross  slipped  from  his  fingers,  and  fell,  ringing 
sliarply  upon  the  roof  Nenetzin  sprang  forward  and  picked 
the  symbol  up. 

"  Now,  call  the  messengers." 

When  the  chief  was  gone,  the  monarch  stepped  to  Oti- 
tlahua,  and,  bying  a  hand  upon  his  arm,  said,  **  At  last.  U 
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hrotlicr,  at  last !  The  time  m  long  pni>ml  for  U  c.imo.  Tli« 
eoemy  is  in  the  suan;,  and  he  is  miu't.  So  tho  fful  of  our 
fath'^ni  haa  promisivi.  The  mcwixiiigent  linng  nm  hia  [mmuB- 
sion  to  make  wai." 

"At  last!  Prau(€Mi  be  HuiUil'!"  nxc-lniiuiM]  CuiLUihuk, 
with  (ipraiaed  hanils  aiul  cyce. 

'■  Ptniaed  be  UuiUil' ! "  cried  Tula,  with  nqual  fervor. 

"  Mnljnche  b^an  hia  mnrch  I«  TeDochtillon  againnt  my 
order,  which,  for  a  purpoM,  1  afterwarda  cUangud  to  invil*- 
tion.  Since  that,  my  puople,  luy  army,  th»  lords,  thii  pnbaa, 
the  Empire,  tiave  upbrHiiled  me  fur  woUtnoa*.  I  only  bided 
my  time,  and  the  aaaent  of  Iluitiil'.  And  the  reault  1  Tho 
palace  of  Axaja'  shall  be  Iha  tomb  of  the  inaoleDt  BlnuiKera." 

Ab  he  apoke,  the  monarch's  bosom  awellod  with  the  old 
warrior  apuiL 

"  You  would  haro  had  rao  go  miwt  Malinchc,  and  in  the 
open  field  array  luy  pwnple  in  \n<  l^xi^ion  down  by  his  beaata 
of  war.  Now,  oura  is  the  advantage.  We  will  shut  him  in 
with  walla  of  men  ta  well  as  of  houses.  Over  them  he  may 
lide,  but  the  first  bridge  will  be  the  end  of  tua  journey  ; 
it  will  be  raiaed.  Uictlan  take  our  l^iona,  if  they  cannot 
conquer  him  at  last ! " 

He  laughed  scornfully. 

"  In  the  templee  are  aeventy  thousand  fighting  men,  gath- 
ered unknown  to  all  but  Tlalac.  They  are  tired  of  their 
priaon,  and  cry  for  freedom  and  battle.  Two  other  measuree 
taken,  and  the  war  begins,  —  only  two.  Halinche  haa  no 
stores ;  he  ia  dependent  upon  me  for  to-morrow'a  bread. 
What  if  1  say,  not  a  grain  of  com,  not  a  mouthful  of  meat 
absll  paaa  bis  palace  gate  t  As  to  the  other  step,  —  what  if 
I  bid  you  raise  the  bridges  1  What  then  1  His  beasts  must 
starve ;  so  must  hia  peopk,  unless  they  can  fly.  Let  him 
uaa  hia  engiues  of  fire ;  the  material  he  serves  them  with 
eannot  last  always,  so  that  want  will  ailenca  them  also.    Tba 
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measures  depend  on  my  word,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  Huit« 
III',  I  will  speak,  and  "  — 

''  When  f  "  asked  Cuitlahua,  earnestly. 

"  To-morrow  —  " 

"  The  day,  —  O  my  kingly  brother !  —  the  day  will  be 
memorable  in  Anahuac  forever  !  " 

The  monarch's  eyes  flashed  with  evil  Are.  *'  It  shall  be 
sa  Part  of  the  invaders  will  not  content  me ;  none  shall 
escape,  —  not  one  !     In  the  world  shall  not  one  be  left  !  " 

All  present  listened  eagerly.  Nenetzin  alone  gave  no  sign 
of  feeling,  though  she  heard  every  word. 

The  couriers  now  appeared.  Over  their  uniforms  was  the 
inevitable  nequen.  Instead  of  helms,  they  wore  broad  bands, 
ornamented  with  plumes  and  brilliants.  At  their  backs  hung 
their  shields.  The  prince,  proud  and  happy,  kissed  his 
mother's  hand,  and  nodded  to  the  sisters.  Hualpa  went  to 
the  king,  and  knelt  in  salute. 

*'  I  have  been  waiting  since  noon,"  said  Montezuma,  coldly. 

"  We  pray  your  pardon,  O  king,  good  master.  The  ftiuU 
was  not  ouis.  Since  yesterday  at  noon  we  have  not  ate  or 
drank  or  slept ;  neither  have  we  been  out  of  the  great  temple, 
except  to  embark  and  come  here,  which  was  with  all  possible 
speed.'* 

"  It  is  welL     Arise  !     What  says  the  god  t " 

Every  ear  was  strained  to  hear. 

"  We  followed  your  orders  in  all  things,  O  king.  In  the 
lemple  we  found  the  teatuctli,  and  the  pabas  of  the  city, 
with  many  from  Tezcuco  and  Cholula." 

"  Saw  you  Mualox,  of  the  old  C<i  of  Quetzal*  1 " 

"  Mualox  was  not  there." 

The  king  waved  his  hand. 

''  We  presented  ourselves  to  the  teatudlij  and  gave  him  youk 
message ;  in  proof  of  our  authority,  we  showed  him  the  sig- 
net, which  we  now  return." 
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The  raa  taken  in  silonce. 

"  In  mcc,  tlicii,  of  all   tlio   piabaa,  the   sui^rilicvn  w 

l«giui.     I  i^unteii  t)ie  victinia,  —  wwv  huadre'l  in  bU.     Tht 
ufl«rD<y>n      i  iiit;ht.  and  tinluy.  Vi  tb«  timu  uf  our  departura,  J 
tht;  service    uted.    T)ih  aouiiil  of  pmyur  fruiu  the  huljr  n 
uiis  uu inter ■  II ittoil  Biid  loitd.     I  looked  once  to  the  poliuw  of 
Axaya',  Knd  snw  cro-uvl  witli  the  stiaugera  and  i 

their  TIasc»laiu. 

The  king  und  1  (^uitlahuQ  exctiaiiged  gl&ncec  of 

satisfaction. 

"  At  last  the  labors  of  the  UotuctU  were  rewarded.  I  <air 
him  tear  a  heart  trcim  K  riolini'a  breast,  aiid  atudy  the  Bigna  ; 
theu,  with  a  loud  cry,  hr  tnn  and  flung  the  heart  iuto  the  Stn 
before  the  altar  of  Huitxil' ;  and  all  llwro  joined  in  Uie  07, 
which  waa  of  i^oicing,  and  washed  their  hands  in  the  hlooi 
The  holy  man  then  came  to  me,  and  aaid, '  Say  to  MotitBEumi^ 
the  wise  king,  that  Huitiil',  the  Soprt-m-'  (^^1,  has  an-twetiHl, 
and  bids  him  begin  the  war.  Say  to  him,  alao,  to  be  of 
ebaer ;  for  the  land  ahall  be  debvered  from  the  stiangets,  and 
thaatrangen  ahall  be  delivered  to  him,  in  trust  for  the  g>>d- 
Them  h«  atood  in  the  door  of  the  sanctuary,  and  made  procla- 
mation of  the  divine  wilL     And  that  was  all,  0  king." 

"  To  UuitEil'  be  the  praise  !  "  exclaimed  the  king,  piously. 

"  And  to  Hont«Euma  the  glory ! "  said  Cuitlahua. 

And  the  queens  and  Tula  kissed  the  monarch's  h&udi,  and 
at  his  feet  lo'  knelt,  and  laid  his  shield,  saying,  — 

"  A  favor,  O  kin&  a  favor ! " 

"  WoU." 

"  Let  not  my  years  be  counted,  but  give  me  a  vanioi'a 
put  in  the  sacred  war." 

And  Cuitlahua  went  to  the  suppliant,  and  laid  a  hand 
apoa  his  head,  and  said,  bis  massive  features  glowing  with 
honest  pride,  "  It  was  well  spoken,  0  my  brother,  well  sp^ 
kuL     The  Uuod  and  spirit  of  our  race  will  survive  na^     I, 
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the  oldest,  rejoice,  and,  with  the  youngest,  pzaj ;  give  us 
each  to  do  a  warriox^s  part" 

Blighter  grew  the  monarch's  eyes. 

"  Your  will  be  done,"  he  said  to  lo'.  "  Arise  ! "  Then 
looking  toward  the  sun,  he  added,  with  majestic  fervor,  *'  The 
inspiration  is  from  you,  O  holy  gods !  strengthen  it,  I  pray, 
and  help  him  in  the  way  he  would  go."  A  moment  after,  he 
turned  to  Cuitlahua,  "  My  brother,  have  your  wish  also.  I 
give  you  the  command  Tou  have  my  signet  already.  To- 
morrow the  drum  of  Huitdl'  will  be  beaten.  At  the  sound, 
let  the  bridges  next  the  palace  of  Axaya'  on  all  the  cause- 
ways be  taken  up.  Close  the  market  to-night  Supplies  for 
one  day  more  Malinche  may  have,  and  that  is  alL  Around 
the  ieocaUis,  in  hearing  of  a  shell,  are  ten  thousand  warriors ; 
take  them,  and,  after  the  beating  of  the  drum,  see  that  the 
strangers  come  not  out  of  the  palace,  and  that  nothing  goes 
through  its  gates  for  theuL  But  until  the  signal,  let  theie 
be  friendship  and  perfect  peace.  And  "  —  he  looked  around 
slowly  and  solemnly  —  "  what  I  have  here  spoken  is  between 
ourselves  and  the  gods." 

And  Cuitlahua  knelt  and  kissed  his  hand,  in  token  oi 
loyalty. 

While  the  scene  was  passing,  as  the  only  one  present  not 
of  the  royal  family,  Hualpa  stood  by,  with  downcast  eyes ; 
and  as  he  listened  to  the  brave  words  of  the  king,  involving 
so  much  of  weal  or  woe  to  the  realm,  he  wondered  at  the 
fortune  which  had  brought  him  such  rich  confidence,  not  as 
the  slow  result  of  years  of  service,  but,  as  it  were,  in  a  day. 
Suddenly,  the  monarch  turned  to  him. 

"Thanks  are  not  enough,  lord  Hualpa,  for  the  report 
you  bring.  As  a  meesenger  between  me  and  the  mighty 
Huitzil',  you  shall  have  reason  to  rejoice  with  us.  Lands 
and  rank  you  have,  and  a  palace ;  now,"  —  a  smile  broke 
through  his  seriousness, — ''  now  I  will  give  you  a  wife.    Here 
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he  IB."  And  to  the  amazement  of  aU,  he  pointed  to  Nenet- 
an.  ''A  wild  bird,  by  the  Sun !  What  say  yon,  lord 
Hualpa  1  Is  she  not  beautiful  t  Tet,"  he  became  grave  iii 
an  instant,  "  I  warn  you  that  she  is  self-willed,  and  spoiled, 
and  now  suflers  from  a  distemper  which  she  fancies  to  be 
love.  I  warn  you,  lest  one  of  the  enemy,  of  whom  we  were 
but  now  talking,  lure  her  from  you,  as  he  seems  to  have  lured 
her  from  us  and  our  gods.  To  save  her,  and  plaoe  her  in 
good  keeping,  as  well  as  to  bestow  a  proper  reward,  I  will 
give  her  to  you  for  wife." 

Tecalco  looked  at  Acatlan,  who  governed  her  feelings 
mil ;  poasibly  she  was  satisfied,  for  the  waywardness  ci  the 
gill  had,  of  late,  caused  her  anxiety,  while,  if  not  a  prince, 
like  Cacama,  Hualpa  was  young,  brave,  handsome,  ennoUed, 
tad,  as  the  proposal  itaelf  proved,  on  the  high  road  to 
priaoely  honors.  Tula  openly  rejoiced ;  so  did  lo'.  The 
lofd  Cuitlahua  was  indifferent ;  his  new  command,  and  the 
pfoapects  of  the  morrow,  so  absorbed  him  that  a  betrothal  or 
a  wedding  was  a  trifle.  As  for  Hualpa,  it  was  as  if  the 
flowery  land  of  the  Aztec  heaven  had  opened  around  him. 
He  was  speechless ;  but  in  the  step  half  taken,  his  flushed 
fiiee,  his  quick  breathing,  Nenetzin  read  all  he  could  have 
said,  and  more ;  and  so  he  waited  a  sign  from  her,  —  a  sign, 
though  but  a  glance  or  a  motion  of  the  lip  or  hand.  And 
she  gave  him  a  smile,  —  not  like  that  the  bold  Spaniard 
received  on  the  temple,  nor  warm,  as  if  prompted  by  the 
loving  soul,  —  a  smile,  witnessed  by  all  present,  and  by  all 
accepted  as  her  expression  of  assent 

"  I  will  give  her  to  you  for  wife,"  the  monarch  repeated, 
alowly  and  distinctly.  "  This  is  the  betrothal ;  the  wedding 
shall  be  when  the  war  is  over,  when  not  a  whiie-&oed 
stranger  is  left  in  all  my  domain." 

While  yet  he  spoke,  Nenetzin  ran  to  her  mother,  and  hid 
her  face  in  her  boeom. 
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'^Lltten  ftirther,  loid  Haalpft,**  odd  the  king.  *" In  the 
greet  haeinea8  of  to-monow  I  give  you  e  pert.  At  dejUght 
return  to  the  temple,  end  remain  there  in  the  turret  where 
hengs  the  drum  of  Huitdr.  lo'  will  come  to  jou  ehout 
noon,  «rith  my  commend ;  then,  if  such  he  ite  effect,  with 
your  own  hend  give  the  signal  for  which  the  lord  Coitlahua 
will  hu  waiting.  Strike  so  as  to  he  heard  hj  the  dtj,  and 
by  the  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  lake.  Afterwards^  with 
lo',  go  to  the  brd  Cuitlahua.  Here  is  the  signet  again. 
The  teoiudli  may  want  proof  of  your  authority." 

Hualpa,  kneeling  to  receive  the  seal,  kissed  the  monaidii's 
hand. 

"  AiA  now/'  the  latter  said,  addressing  himself  to  Cuitla- 
hua, "  the  interview  is  ended.  You  have  much  to  da  Go. 
The  gods  keep  you." 

Hua/pa,  at  last  released,  went  and  paid  homage  to  his 
betrothed,  and  was  made  still  more  happy  by  her  words,  and 
the  congratulations  of  the  queens. 

Tula  alone  lingered  at  the  king's  side,  her  laige  eyes  fixed 
appealiugiy  on  his  face. 

'<  What  now,  Tula  t "  he  asked,  tenderly. 

And  she  answered,  ''  You  have  need,  O  king  and  good 
father,  of  faithful,  loving  warriors.  I  know  of  ona  He 
should  be  here,  but  is  not  Of  to-morrow,  its  braveries  and 
sacrifio«s,  the  minstrels  will  sing  for  sges  to  come  ;  and  the 
burden  of  their  songs  wiU  be  how  nobly  the  people  fooghi, 
and  died,  and  conquered  for  you.  Shall  the  opportonity  be 
for  all  but  him  t  Do  not  so  wrong  yourself^  be  not  ao  emal 
to  —  to  me,"  she  said,  clasping  her  hands. 

Hu  ]ook  of  tenderness  vanished,  and  he  walked  away,  and 
from  the  parapet  of  the  awietu  gaaed  long  and  fixedly,  ap- 
parently observing  the  day  dying  in  the  west,  or  the  royal 
gardens  that  stretched  out  of  sight  from  the  base  of  the 
tied  hilL 

T 
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bUe  waited  expectantly,  but  no  answer  came,  —  none  ever 


And  when,  directly,  she  joined  the  group  about  Nenetzin 
and  Hualpa,  and  leaned  confidingly  upon  lo',  she  little 
tlMMight  that  his  was  the  shadow  darkening  her  love  ;  that 
Um  dreamy  monarch,  looking  forward  to  the  succession,  saw, 
in  the  far  future,  a  struggle  for  the  crown  between  the  princt 
and  the  'tzin  ;  that  for  the  former  hope  there  was  not,  except 
in  what  might  now  be  done  ;  and  that  yet  there  was  not  hope, 
if  the  opportunities  of  war  were  as  open  to  the  one  as  to  the 
olhec.     80  the  exile  continued. 


CHAPTER    VIIL 
THB  rnoif  oROfls  ooMn  back  to  its  oimL 

ADMITTING  that  the  intent  with  which  the  Span- 
iards came  to  Tenochtitlan  took  from  them  the  sanc- 
tity accorded  by  Christians  to  guests,  and  at  the  same  time 
joitified  any  measure  in  prevention,  —  a  subject  belonging 
to  the  casuist  rather  than  the  teller  of  a  story,  —  their  litna- 
tion  has  now  become  so  perilous,  and  possibly  so  interesting 
to  my  sympathetic  reader,  that  he  may  be  anxious  to  enter 
the  old  palace,  and  see  what  they  are  doing. 

The  dull  report  of  the  evening  gun  had  long  since  spent 
itself  over  the  lake,  and  along  the  gardened  shores.  80,  too, 
mass  had  been  said  in  the  chapel,  newly  improrisedy  and 
rmj  limited  for  such  high  ceremony ;  yet,  as  Father  Barto- 
lon^  observed,  roomy  enough  for  prayer  and  penitenoe. 
Nor  had  the  usual  precautions  against  surprise  been  omitted ; 
en  the  contrary,  extra  devices  in  that  way  had  been  leaofied 
lo ;  the  guards  had  been  doubled  ;  the  horses  stood  oapaa- 
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toned  ;  by  the  guns  at  the  gates  low  fires  wexe  burning,  lo 
light,  in  an  instant,  the  matches'of  the  gunners ;  and  at  in- 
tervals, under  cover  of  the  walls,  lay  or  lounged  detachments 
of  both  Christians  and  Tlascalans,  apparently  told  off  for 
battle.  A  yell  ¥rithout  or  a  shot  within,  and  the  palace 
would  bristle  with  defenders.     A  careful  captain  was  Coitea. 

In  his  room,  once  the  audience-chamber  of  the  kings, 
paced  the  stout  conquutador.  He  was  alone,  and,  as  usual, 
in  armor,  except  of  the  head  and  hands.  On  a  table  were 
his  helm,  iron  gloves,  and  battle-axe,  fair  to  view,  as  was  the 
chamber,  in  the  cheerful,  ruddy  light  of  a  brasen  lamp.  As 
he  walked,  he  used  hu  sword  for  staff ;  and  its  clang,  joined 
to  the  sharp  concussion  of  the  sollerets  smiting  the  teasellaied 
floor  at  each  step,  gave  notice  in  the  a4joining  chamber,  and 
out  in  the  palio^  that  the  general  —  or,  as  he  was  more  £unil- 
iarly  called,  the  Sefior  Heman  —  was  awake  and  uncom- 
monly restless.  After  a  while  the  curtains  of  the  doorway 
parted,  and  Father  Bartolom6  entered  without  challenge. 
The  good  man  was  clad  in  a  cassock  of  black  serge,  much 
frayed,  and  girt  to  the  waist  by  a  leathern  belt,  to  which 
hung  an  ivory  cross,  and  a  string  of  amber  beads.  At  sight 
of  him,  Cortes  halted,  and,  leaning  on  his  sword,  said,  "  Bring 
thy  bones  here,  father ;  or,  if  such  womanly  habit  suit  thee 
better,  rest  them  on  the  settle  yonder.  Anyhow,  thou 'it 
welcome.  I  assure  thee  of  the  fact  in  advance  of  thy  re- 
port." 

'<  Thank  thee,  Sefior,**  he  replied.  "  The  cross,  as  thou 
mayst  have  heard,  is  proverbially  heavy  ;  but  its  weight  is 
to  the  spirit,  not  the  body,  like  the  iron  with  which  thou 
keep'st  thyself  so  constantly  clothed.  I  will  come  and  stand 
by  thee,  especially  as  my  words  must  be  few,  and  to  our  own 


He  went  near,  and  continued  in  a  low  voice,  and  rapidly, 
A  depulHtion,  appointed  to  confStf  with  thaa,  is  now 
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ing.  I  ■cmnded  the  men.  I  told  them  our  oondttioii ;  how 
we  are  endoeed  in  the  dty,  dependent  upon  an  inconstant 
king  for  hread,  without  hope  of  succor,  without  a  road  of 
retreat.  Following  thy  direction,  I  drew  the  picture  darkly. 
Very  soon  they  be|$an  asking,  '  What  think'st  thou  ought  to 
be  done  t '  As  agreed  between  us,  I  suggested  the  seixure  of  < 
Montesuma.  They  adopted  the  idea  instantly  ;  and,  that  no 
consideration  like  personal  affection  for  the  king  may  influ- 
enoe  thee  to  reject  the  proposal,  the  deputation  cometh,  with 
Dias  del  Castillo  at  the  bead." 

A  gleam  of  humor  twinkled  in  Cortes's  eyes. 

**  Alt  sore  they  do  not  suspect  me  ss  the  author  of  the 
sehsmet" 

**  They  will  urge  it  earnestly  as  their  own,  and  support  it 
with  arguments  which"  —  the  fiither  paused  a  moment  —  "I 
am  sore  thou  wih  find  irresistible.'' 

Cortes  raised  himself  from  the  sword,  and  indulged  a  laugh 
while  he  crossed  the  room  and  returned. 

**l  thank  thee,  father,"  he  said,  resuming  his  habitual 
gravity.  **  So  men  are  managed ;  nothing  more  simple,  if 
wa  do  but  know  how.  The  project  hath  been  in  my  mind 
since  we  left  Tlasoala;  but,  as  thou  know'st,  I  feared  it 
might  be  made  of  account  against  me  with  our  imperial 
master.  Now,  it  cometh  back  as  business  of  uigency  to 
the  army,  to  which  men  think  I  cannot  say  nay.  Let  them 
come  ;  I  am  ready." 

He  began  walking  again,  thumping  the  floor  with  hi^ 
tword,  while  Olmedo  took  possession  of  a  bench  by  the 
table.  Presently,  there  was  heard  at  the  door  the  aound  of 
many  feet»  which  you  may  be  sure  were  not  those  of  slip- 
pered damsels ;  for,  at  the  bidding  of  Cortes,  twelTe  soldien 
came  in,  followed  by  several  officers,  and  after  them  ysl 
other  soldiers.  The  general  went  to  the  table  and  seated 
himself.     They  ranged  themselves  about  him. 
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And  liar  a  tiniA  the  chamber  went  back  to  its  primitiTe 
Ota ;  bat  what  were  the  audiences  of  Axaya'  compared  with 
thist  Here  was  no  painted  cotton,  or  feather  work  gandj 
with  the  spoils,  of  humming-birds  and  parrots :  in  their 
ftead,  the  gleam  and  lustre  blent  with  the  brown  of  iron. 
One  such  Christian  wairior  was  worth  a  hundred  heathen 
chiefik  So  thought  Cortes,  as  he  ghmced  at  the  fiices  before 
him,  bearded,  mustachioed,  and  shaded  down  to  the  eyes  hj 
well-wom  morions. 

**  Good  evening,  gentlemen  and  soldiers,"  he  said,  kindly, 
but  without  a  bow.     ''  Thu  hath  the  appearance  of  businesa." 

Dial  adTanced  a  step,  and  replied,  — 

"  Seftor,  we  are  a  deputation  from  the  army,  appointed  to 
beg  attention  to  a  matter  which  to  us  looketh  serious; 
enough  so,  at  least,  to  justify  this  appearance.  We  have 
been,  and  are,  thy  faithful  soldiers,  in  whom  thou  mayst 
trust  to  the  death,  as  our  conduct  all  the  way  from  the  coast 
doth  certify.  Nor  do  we  come  to  complain ;  on  that  score 
be  at  rest  But  we  are  men  of  experience ;  a  long  campaign 
hath  given  us  eyes  to  see  and  ability  to  consider  a  situation  ; 
while  we  submit  willingly  to  all  thy  orders,  trusting  in  thy 
superior  sense,  we  yet  think  thou  wilt  not  take  it  badly, 
nor  judge  us  wanting  in  discipline  and  respect,  if  we  venture 
the  opinion  that,  despite  the  courtesies  and  fair  seeming  of 
the  unbelieving  king,  Montezuma,  we  are,  in  fact,  cooped 
up  in  this  strong  city  as  in  a  cage." 

"  I  see  the  business  already/'  said  Cortes ;  *'  and,  by  my 
conscience  !  ye  are  welcome  to  help  me  consider  it  Speak 
out,  Bemal  Diax." 

**  Thank  thee,  Seiior.  The  question  in  our  minds  is,  What 
shall  be  done  next  1  We  know  that  but  few  things  bearing 
anywise  upon  our  expedition  escape  thy  eyes,  and  that  of  what 
is  observed  by  thee  nothing  is  forgotten  ;  therefore,  what  I 
wish,  first,  is  to  refer  some  points  to  thy  memory.     When 
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we  left  Cubm  we  put  oufBelyet  in  the  keeping  of  the  Holj 
Vir,  in,  without  any  oeitain  purpoee.  We  helieved  there 
WM  in  thii  direction  somewhere  a  land  peopled  and  full  of 
gold  for  the  finding.  Of  that  we  were  assured  when  we  set 
out  from  the  coast  to  come  here.  And  now  that  we  are 
oome,  safe  from  so  many  dangers,  and  hardships,  and  battles, 
we  think  it  no  shame  to  admit  that  we  were  not  prepared  foi 
what  we  find,  so  hr  doth  the  &ct  exceed  all  our  imaginings  ; 
neither  can  we  be  charged  justly  with  weakness  or  fear,  if 
we  all  desire  to  know  whether  the  expedition  is  at  an  end, 
and  whether  the  time  hath  arriyed  to  collect  our  gains,  and 
diride  them,  and  set  our  fiioes  homeward.  There  are  in  the 
anny  some  who  think  that  time  come ;  but  I,  and  my  asso- 
ciates here,  are  not  of  that  opinion.  We  believe  with  Father 
Olmedo,  that  God  and  the  Holy  Mother  brought  us  to  this 
land,  and  that  we  are  their  instruments ;  and  that,  in  reward 
for  our  toils,  and  for  setting  up  the  cross  in  all  these  abom- 
inable temples,  and  bringing  about  the  conversion  of  these 
heathen   hordes,  the  country,   and   all  that   is   in   it,   are 

—  -  Ww 

oora 

^  They  are  ours  ! "  cried  Cortes,  dashing  his  sword  against 
the  floor  until  the  chamber  rang.  "  They  are  ours,  all  ours ; 
•abject  only  to  the  will  of  our  masterj  the  Emperor." 

The  latter  words  he  said  slowly,  meaning  that  they  should 
be  remembered. 

"  We  are  glad,  Sefior,  to  hear  thy  approval  so  heartily 
given,"  Diaz  resumed.  ''  If  we  are  not  mistaken  in  the 
opinion,  and,  following  it  up,  decide  to  reduce  the  country  to 
possession  and  the  true  belief,  —  something,  I  confess,  not 
difficult  to  determine,  since  we  have  no  ships  in  which  to 
•ail  away,  —  then  we  think  a  plan  of  action  should  be  adopt- 
ed immediately.  If  the  reduction  can  be  best  effected  from 
the  city,  lei  us  abide  here,  by  all  means  ;  if  not,  the  sooner 
we  are  beyond  the  dikes  and  bridgee,  and  out  of  the  valley, 
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the  better.  Whether  we  shall  remain,  Sefior,  is  for  thee  to 
ny.  The  army  hath  simply  chosen  us  to  make  a  tuggestioii, 
which  we  hope  thou  wilt  accept  as  its  sense ;  and  that  i%  to 
seize  the  person  of  Montezuma,  and  bring  him  to  these  quar 
tars,  after  which  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  for 
our  wants  and  safety,  and  controlling,  as  may  be  best,  the 
people,  the  city,  the  provinces,  and  all  things  else  yet  un- 
discovered. 

"JetM  Ckrittof  exclaimed  Cortes,  like  one  surprised. 
"  Whence  got  ye  this  idea  t  Much  I  fear  the  Devil  is  abroad 
again."  And  he  began  to  walk  the  floor,  using  loug  strides, 
and  muttering  to  himself;  retaking  his  seat,  he  said,  — 

"  The  proposition  hath  a  bold  look,  soldiers  and  comrades, 
and  for  our  lives'  sake  requireth  careful  thought  That  wb 
can  govern  the  Empire  through  Montezuma,  I  have  always 
held,  and  with  that  idea  I  marched  you  here,  as  the  cavalien 
now  present  can  testify ;  but  the  taking  and  holding  him 
prisoner,  —  by  my  conscience  !  ye  out-travel  me,  and  I  moii 
have  time  to  think  about  the  business.  But,  gentlemen,"  — 
turning  to  Uie  Captains  Leon,  Ordas,  Sandoval,  and  Alvarado, 
who,  as  part  of  the  delegation,  had  stationed  themselves  behind 
him,  —  "  ye  have  reflected  upon  the  business,  and  are  of  made- 
up  minds.  Upon  two  points  I  would  have  your  judgments : 
first,  can  we  justify  the  seizure  to  lus  Majesty,  the  Emperor  t 
secondly,  how  is  the  arrest  to  be  accomplished  t  Speak 
thou,  Sandoval" 

**  As  thou  know'st,  Se5or  Heman,  what  I  say  must  be 
said  bluntly,  and  with  little  regard  for  qualifications,"  San- 
doval  replied,  lisping.  "To  me  the  seizure  is  a  neces- 
sity, and  as  such  justifiable  to  our  ro3ral  master,  himaelf 
so  good  a  soldier.  I  have  come  to  regard  the  heathen  king 
as  faithless,  and  therefore  unworthy,  except  as  an  instnunant 
in  our  hands.  I  cannot  forget  how  we  were  cautioned 
against  him  in  all  the  lower  towna»  and  how,  ftom  ail  q«u«> 
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iei%  we  were  usured  he  meant  to  follow  the  pretended  in- 
itraetiont  of  his  god,  allow  ub  to  enter  the  capital  quietly, 
then  fall  upon  us  without  notice  and  at  disadvantage.  And 
now  that  we  are  enclosed,  he  hath  only  to  cut  off  our  sup- 
l^iea  of  bread  and  water,  and  break  down  the  bridges.  So, 
Seiloi;  I  avouch  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  but  one  quee- 
lion  for  consideration,  —  Shall  we  move  against  him,  or  wait 
untU  he  is  ready  to  move  against  us  t  I  would  rather  sur- 
pnae  my  enemy  than  be  surprised  by  him.** 

'^  And  what  sayeet  thou,  Leon  t  ** 

**  The  good  Captain  Sandoval  hath  spoken  for  me,  Sefior. 
I  would  add,  that  some  of  us  have  to-day  noticed  that  the 
km^fa  steward,  heaides  being  insolent,  hath  fuled  to  supply 
our  tables  as  formerly.  And  from  Aguilar,  the  interpreter, 
who  hath  his  news  from  the  Tlascalans,  I  learn  that  the  Hex- 
ifittia  oertainly  have  some  evil  plot  in  progress.** 

**  And  yet  further,  captain,  say  for  me,**  cried  Alvarado, 
mipetaoualy,  "  that  the  prince  now  with  us,  his  name  — 
The  fiend  take  his  name  !  " 

**  Thou  would'st  say,  the  Prince  of  Tezcuco ;  never  mind 
Ua  name,"  Cortes  said,  gravely. 

**  Ay,  never  mind  his  name,**  Olmedo  repeated,  with  a 
■oarae  perceptible  gleam  of  humor.  ''  At  the  baptism  to- 
moROW  I  will  give  him  something  more  Christian." 

^^  As  ye  will,  as  ye  will !  "  Alvarado  rejoined,  impatiently. 
"  I  was  about  to  say,  that  the  Tezcucan  averreth  most  roundly 
that  the  yells  we  heard  this  afternoon  from  the  temple  over 
the  way  signified  a  grand  utterance  from  the  god  of  war ;  and 
af  opinion  that  we  will  now  be  soon  attacked,  he  refbaeth  to 
go  into  the  city  again. 

*"  And  thou,  Ordas.' 

^  Sefior,"  that  captain  replied,  "  I  am  in  favor  of  the  aeia> 
If^  as  all  believe,  Montezuma  is  bent  to  make  war  upon 
the  best  way  to  meet  the  danger  is  to  arrest  him  in  time. 


n 
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Tlie  quaslaon,  simply  stated,  is,  his  liberty  or  our  liyee. 
MoreoTer,  I  wsnt  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  that  so  vezeth 
OS  night  and  day  ;  worse,  by  far,  than  any  battle  the  heathen 
can  offer." 

Cortes  played  with  the  knot  of  his  sword,  and  reflected. 

**  Such,  then,  is  the  judgment  of  the  army,"  he  Anally 
said.  **  And  such,  gentlemen,  is  mine,  also.  But  is  that 
enough!  What  we  do  as  matter  of  policy  may  be  approved 
of  man,  even  our  imperial  master,  of  whom  I  am  always  rr 
gaidful ;  but,  as  matter  of  conscience,  the  approval  of  Heaven 
must  be  looked  for.  Stand  out,  Father  Bartolom^ !  Upon 
thy  brow  is  the  finger  of  St  Peter,  at  thy  girdle  the  cross 
of  Christ     What  saith  the  Church  t " 

The  good  man  aroee,  and  held  out  the  cross,  saying,  — 

''  My  children,  upon  the  Church,  by  Christ  himself,  this 
solemn  best  hath  been  placed,  good  for  all  places,  to  be  parted 
from  never  :  '  Gk>  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  every  creature.'  The  way  hither  hath  been  through 
strange  seas  and  deadly  climates.  Hear  me,  that  ye  may 
know  yourselves.  Ye  are  the  swords  of  the  ChurcL  In 
Cempoalla  she  preached ;  so  in  Tlascala ;  so  in  Cholula ;  and 
in  all,  she  cast  out  £edse  gods,  and  converted  whole  tribes. 
Only  in  this  city  hath  the  gospel  not  been  proclaimed.  And 
why  t  Because  of  a  king  who  to-day,  almost  in  our  view, 
sacrificed  men  to  his  idols.  Swords  of  the  Church,  which 
go  before  to  make  smooth  her  path,  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Mother  must  be  taught  in  yon  temple  of  sin.  So  saith  the 
Church ! " 

There  was  much  crossing  of  forehead  and  brsast,  and 
**  Amen,"  and  the  sweet  name  "  Ave  Maria  **  sounded  through 
the  chamber,  not  in  the  murmur  of  a  cathedral  response,  bal 
outspokenly  as  became  the  swords  of  Christ  The  sensation 
was  hardly  done,  whan  soma  one  at  the  door  called  toudlj 
for  Alvarado. 
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^  Who  is  he  that  so  calletht"  the  captain  asked,  anghlj 
^  Let  him  choose  another  time." 
The  name  was  repeated  more  loudly. 
"  Tell  the  mouther  to  seek  me  to-morrow." 
A  third  time  the  captain  was  called. 
""  May  the  Devil  fly  away  with  the  fellow  !     I  will  not 

**  Bid  the  man  enter,"  said  Cortes.  ''  The  disturbance  i? 
sliaiige." 

A  soldier  appeared,  whom  Alvarado,  still  angry,  addressed, 
^  How  now  t  Dost  thou  take  me  for  a  kitchen  girl,  appren- 
tieed  to  answer  thee  at  all  tamest  What  hast  thou t  Be 
bne£     This  goodly  company  waiteth." 

**  I  craTe  thy  pardon,  captain.  I  craye  pardon  of  the 
eonpany,**  the  soldier  answered,  saluting  Cortes.  "  I  am  on 
duty  at  the  main  gate.     A  little  while  ago,  a  woman  —  '* 

^'Fiearof  cried  Alrarado,  contemptuously.  "Only  s 
woman!" 

^ Peace,  captain!  Let  the  man  proceed,"  said  Cortes, 
whose  habit  it  was  to  hear  his  common  soldiers  gravely. 

^  As  I  was  about  saying,  Sefior,  a  woman  came  running  to 
the  gate.  She  was  challenged.  I  could  not  underrtand  her, 
and  she  was  much  scared,  for  behind  her  on  the  street  was 
a  puty  that  seemed  to  have  been  in  pursuit  8he  crie«!, 
and  pressed  for  admittance.  My  order  is  strict,  —  Admit  no 
one  after  the  evening  gun.  While  I  was  trying  to  make  her 
undeisUnd  me,  some  arrows  were  shot  by  the  party  outside, 
and  one  passed  through  her  arm.  She  then  flung  herself  oii 
the  pavement,  and  gave  me  this  cross,  and  said  '  Tonatiah, 
Tooatiah ! '  As  that  ii  what  the  people  call  thee,  Seftor 
Alvarsdo,  I  judged  she  wanted  it  given  to  thee  for  some  pur 
poesL  The  shooting  at  her  made  me  think  that  possibly  the 
hqsiness  mi^t  be  of  importanee.  If  I  am  mittsken,  I 
ii;:ain  pray  pardon.  Hers  is  the  cross.  Shall  I  admit  the 
woman  1" 
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llTando  look  the  crcm,  and  looked  at  it  onceu 

"  By  the  aainte !  my  mothei'e  gift  to  me,  and  mine  to  the 
prinoees  Nenetdn.''    Of  the  eoldier  he  asked,  in  a  suppieaeed 
voice,  ''  Is  the  woman  old  or  young!'* 
A  girl,  little  more  than  a  child." 
T  is  she !    Mother  of  Christ,  't  is  Neneton ! " 

And  through  the  company,  without  apology,  he  mahed 
The  soldier  saluted,  and  followed  him. 

"  To  the  gate,  Sandoval !  See  the  rest  of  this  afEur,  and 
lepoit,"  said  Cortes,  quieUy.  «<  We  will  stoy  the  hnsiness 
until  you  return.  ** 


« 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TBULT   WOKDIRPUL.  —  A    rOBTUH ATI  MAK    BATH   A   HIMOST. 

TWO  canoes,  tied  to  the  strand,  attested  that  the  royal 
party,  and  lo'  and  Hualpa,  were  yet  at  Chapultepeo, 
which  was  no  douht  as  pleasant  at  night,  seen  of  all  the 
stars,  as  in  the  day,  kissed  hy  the  softest  of  tropical  suns. 

That  the  lord  Hualpa  should  Unger  there  was  most  nat- 
ural Raised,  almost  as  one  is  transported  in  dreams,  from 
hunting  to  warriorship ;  from  that  again  to  riches  and  no- 
hility  ;  so  lately  contented,  though  at  peril  of  life,  to  look 
from  afiu*  at  the  house  in  which  the  princess  Nenetdn  slept ; 
now  her  betrothed,  and  so  pronounced  by  the  great  king 
himself,  —  what  wonder  that  he  loitered  at  the  palace  t  Yet 
it  was  not  late,  —  in  fiust,  on  the  horiaon  still  shone  the  tint, 
the  last  and  fiuntest  of  the  day,  —  when  he  and  lo'  came  out, 
and,  arm  in  arm,  took  their  way  down  the  hill  to  the  land- 
ing. What  betides  the  lover  t  Is  the  mistress  ooyY  Or 
runs  he  away  at  call  of  some  grim  duty  Y 

Out  of  the  high  gate,  down  the  tenmoed  deaeent,  past  ik^ 
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tyeniie  of  gliottlj  cjpnmm,  until  their  aandAli  stniek  tlM 
while  shells  of  the  landing,  they  silently  went 

**  Is  it  not  well  with  you,  my  brother  t "  isked  the  prince, 
stopping  where  the  boats,  in  keeping  of  their  crews,  were 

•ying. 

**  Thank  you  for  that  word,"  Hualpa  replied.  "  It  is 
better  eren  than  comrsda  Well  with  met  I  look  my 
foitiine  in  the  face,  and  am  dumb.  If  I  should  belie 
ipectation,  if  I  should  hh  from  such  a  height !  O 
HoHmt  of  the  World,  ssto  me  from  that !  I  would  rather 
die!-* 

**  But  yon  will  not  fail,''  said  lo',  sympathetically. 

**  The  gods  keep  the  future ;  they  only  know.  The 
thought  came  to  me  ss  I  sat  at  the  feet  of  Tula  and  Nenet- 
flBy  —  came  to  me  like  a  taste  of  bitter  in  a  cup  of  sweets. 
does  after  followed  another  even  stronger,  —  how  could  I  be 
so  happy,  and  our  comrade  over  the  lake  so  miserable  t  We 
know  how  he  has  hoped  and  wori^ed  and  Uved  for  what  the 
mofiow  is  to  bring :  shall  he  not  be  notified  even  of  its 
iMjanMSS  Y  You  have  hesid  the  sound  of  the  war-drum : 
whaitsitliket" 

"*  like  the  roll  of  thunder." 

'^  Well,  when  the  thunder  crosses  the  lake,  and  strikes  his 
ear,  saying,  '  Up,  the  war  is  here ! '  he  will  come  to  the  door, 
and  down  to  the  water's  edge ;  there  he  must  stop  ;  and  aa 
ha  looks  wistfully  to  the  city,  and  strains  his  ear  to  catch 
the  notes  of  the  combat,  will  he  not  ask  for  us,  and,  ac- 
eoae  us  of  foigetfulnessY  Rather  than  that,  O  my  brother, 
let  Bj  fintune  all  go  back  to  its  giver." 

^  I  ondentand  you  now,"  said  the  prince,  eofUy. 

^Tesb"  Hualpa  continued,  '*  I  am  to  be  at  the  temple  by 
the  break  of  day ;  but  the  night  is  mine,  and  I  will  go  to 
the  Hdn,  my  first  firiend,  of  Anahuac  the  soul,  ss  Nenetr 
OB  is  the  flower." 
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"  And  I  will  go  with  you," 

**  NOy  you  cannot     You  have  not  pennission.     So  fta^ 
well" 
"  Until  to-morrow,"  said  lo*. 
« In  the  temple,"  answered  Hualpa. 


CHAPTER  X. 

HOW  THE   IRON   OR088  GAME  BACK. 

10'  stayed  at  the  landing  awhile,  nursing  the  thought  left 
him  by  his  comrade.  And  he  was  still  there,  the  plash 
of  the  rowers  of  the  receding  canoe  in  his  ear,  when  the 
great  gate  of  the  palace  gave  exit  to  another  person,  this 
time  a  girL  The  guards  on  duty  paid  her  no  attention. 
She  was  dad  simply  and  poorly,  and  carried  a  basket 
Around  the  hill  were  scores  of  gardeners'  daughters  like 
her. 

From  the  avenue  she  turned  into  a  path  which,  through 
one  of  the  fields  below,  led  her  to  an  inlet  of  the  lake, 
where  the  market-people  were  accustomed  to  moor  their 
canoes.  The  stars  gave  light,  but  too  feebly  to  reclaim  any- 
thing from  the  darkness.  Groping  amongst  the  vessels,  she 
at  length  entered  one,  and,  seating  herself,  pushed  clear  of 
the  land,  and  out  in  the  lake  toward  the  glow  in  the  sky 
beneath  which  reposed  the  city. 

Like  the  night,  the  lake  was  calm ;  therefore,  no  fear  for 
the  adventuress.  The  boat,  under  her  hand,  had  not  the 
speed  ef  the  king's  when  driven  by  his  twelve  practiBed 
rowers ;  yet  ahe  was  its  mistress,  and  it  obeyed  her  kindly. 
But  why  the  journey  %  Why  alope  on  the  winter  at  such  a 
timet 
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Half  an  hour  of  steady  work.  The  city  was,  of  conne, 
much  nearer.  At  the  same  time,  the  labor  began  to  tell ;  the 
reach  of  her  paddle  was  not  so  great  as  at  the  beginning,  nor 
was  the  dip  so  deep  ;  her  breathing  was  less  free,  and  some> 
times  she  8top[>ed  to  draw  a  dripping  hand  across  her  fore- 
head.    Surely,  this  is  not  a  gardener^s  daughter. 

Vofoffeurg  now  became  frequent.  Most  of  them  passed  by 
with  the  salutation  usual  on  the  lake,  —  "  The  blessings  of 
the  gods  upon  you  ! "  Once  she  was  in  danger.  A  canoe  full 
of  singers,  and  the  singers  full  of  pulque^  came  down  at 
speed  upon  her  vessel.  Happily,  the  blow  was  given  ob- 
liquely ;  the  crash  suspended  the  aong ;  the  wassailers 
^Kmng  to  their  feet ;  seeing  only  a  girl,  and  no  harm  done, 
tliey  drew  off;  laughing.  ^  Out  with  your  lamp  next  time !  ** 
shouted  one  of  them.  A  law  of  the  lake  required  some 
such  signal  at  night 

In  the  flurry  of  the  collision,  a  fcNNone,  leaning  over  the 
bow  of  the  strange  canoe,  swung  a  light  almost  in  the  girl's 
free.  With  a  cry,  she  shrank  away  ;  as  she  did  so,  from  her 
boeom  fell  a  shining  cross.  To  the  dull  slave  the  symbol  told 
no  tale ;  but,  good  reader,  we  know  that  there  is  but  one 
maiden  in  all  Anahuac  who  wears  such  a  jewel,  and  we 
know  for  whom  she  wean  that  one.  By  the  light  of  that 
cross,  we  also  know  the  weary  passenger  is,  not  a  gaidener's 
daughter,  but  Nenetzin,  the  princess. 

And  the  wonder  grows.  What  does  the  'tzin  Nene  —  so 
they  called  her  in  the  dap  they  swung  her  to  sleep  in  the 
swinging  cradle  —  out  so  hr  alone  on  the  lake  t  And  where 
goes  she  in  such  K^iiae,  this  night  of  all  others,  and  now 
when  the  kiss  of  her  betrothed  is  scarcely  cold  on  her  lips  1 
Where  are  the  abves  t  Where  the  signs  of  rovalty  t  As 
pimjed  by  the  gentle  wofo^emny  the  blessings  of  the  gods  may 
be  upon  her,  but  much  I  doubt  if  she  has  her  mothei's^ 
almoslaa  holj. 
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Slowly  now  she  wins  her  way.  The  peddle  grows 
heavier  in  her  nnaoeustomed  hands.  On  her  brow  gathers 
a  dew  which  is  neither  of  the  night  nor  the  lake.  She  is 
not  within  the  radius  of  the  temple  lights,  yet  stops  to  resti 
Mid  hathe  her  palms  in  the  cooling  waves.  Later,  when  the 
«i'all  of  the  city,  close  by,  stretches  away  on  either  side,  fitf 
Ti'sching,  a  margin  of  darkness  under  the  illuminated  sky, 
the  canoe  seems  at  last  to  conquer ;  it  floats  at  will  idly  as  a 
log ;  and  in  that  time  the  princess  sits  motionless  as  the 
boat,  Upeed  in  revery.  Her  purpose,  if  she  has  one,  may 
have  chilled  in  the  solitude  or  wsakened  under  the  labor. 
Alas,  if  the  purpose  be  good !  If  evil,  help  her,  O  sweel 
Mary,  Mother ! 

The  sound  of  paddles  behind  her  broke  the  spell.  With 
a  hurried  glance  over  her  shoulder,  she  bent  again  to  the 
task,  and  there  was  no  more  hesitation.  She  gained  the 
wall,  and  passed  in,  taking  the  first  canaL  By  the  houses, 
and  through  the  prees  of  canoes,  and  under  the  bridgea,  to 
the  heart  of  the  city,  she  went.  On  the  steps  bordering  a 
basin  close  to  the  street  which  had  been  Cortes'  line  of 
march  the  day  of  the  entry,  she  landed,  and,  ascending  to 
the  thoroughfiupe,  set  out  briskly,  basket  in  hand,  her  &ce  to 
the  south.  With  never  a  look  to  the  right  or  left,  never  a 
response  to  the  idlers  on  the  pavement,  she  hurried  down 
the  street  The  watchers  on  the  towers  sung  the  hour; 
she  scarcely  heard  them.  At  last  she  reached  the  gre.it 
temple.  A  gUnoe  at  the  coatapatUU,  one  at  the  shadowy 
Hiiiictuaries,  to  be  sure  of  the  locality  ;  then  her  eyes  fell  upon 
:!u*  palace  of  Axaya',  and  she  stopped.  The  street  to  this 
fioint  had  been  thronged  with  people  ;  here  there  were  none  , 
the  strangers  were  by  themselves.  The  main  gate  of  th^ 
ancient  house  stood  half  open,  and  she  saw  the  wheels 
of  gun-carriages,  and  now  and  then  a  Christian  soldier 
imcing  his  round,  slowly  and  grimly  ;  of  the  little  boat,  he 
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alone  gave  signs  of  life.  Over  the  waUs  she  heard  th« 
stamp  of  horses'  Caet,  and  onoe  a  neigh,  shrill  and  loud. 
The  awe  of  the  Indian  in  presence  of  the  white  man  seized 
her,  and  she  looked  and  listened,  half  frightened,  half  wor 
shipful,  with  hot  one  clear  sense,  and  that  was  of  the  near- 
ness of  the  TonaiiaL 

A  sound  of  approaching  feet  disturbed  her,  and  she  mo 
across  to  the  gate ;  at  once  the  purpose  which  had  held  her 
sOant  on  the  ojotou,  which  prompted  her  ready  acquiescence 
in  the  betrothal  to  Hualpa,  which  had  sustained  her  in  the 
ptMSge  of  the  lake,  was  revealed.  She  was  seeking  her 
low  to  save  him. 

She  would  have  passed  through  the  gateway,  but  for  a 
nomber  of  lances  dropped  with  their  points  almost  against 
her  breast  What  with  (ear  of  those  behind  and  of  those 
before  her,  she  almost  died.  On  the  pavement,  outside 
the  entrance,  ahe  was  lying  when  Alvarado  came  to  the 
rescue.  The  guard  made  way  for  him  quickly ;  for  in  his 
manner  was  the  warning  which  nothing  takes  from  words, 
noi  even  threats ;  verily,  it  had  been  as  well  to  attempt  to 
hinder  a  leaping  panther.  He  threw  the  lances  up,  and 
knelt  by  her,  saying  tenderly,  "Nenetnn,  Nenetnn,  poor 
ehild !     It  is  I,  —  come  to  save  you !  " 

She  half  arose,  and,  smiling  through  her  tears,  clasped  her 
hands,  and  cried.  "  Tamatiak  !  Tamaiiak  1 " 

There  are  times  when  a  look,  a  gesture,  a  tone  of  the  voice, 
do  all  a  herald's  part  What  need  of  speech  to  tell  the 
Spaniard  why  the  truant  was  there  t  The  poor  disguise,  tht) 
basket^  told  of  flight ;  her  presence  at  that  hour  said,  '*  1 
have  come  to  thee  "  ;  the  cross  rstomed,  the  tears,  the  joy  at 
sight  of  him,  caitifled  her  love ;  and  so,  when  she  put  her 
arm  around  his  neek,  and  the  arrow,  not  yet  taken  away, 
rattled  against  his  corselet,  to  his  heart  there  ahot  a  pain  as 
sbaq>  and  qoiek  it  sssned  as  if  the  veiy  soul  of  him  waw 
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He  itated  lier  gently^  and  carried  her  through  the  entrance. 
The  ron^  men  lodting  on  taw  upon  his  cheek  what^  if  the 
cheek  had  been  a  woman's,  they  would  have  sworn  was  a  tear. 

*^Ho^  Marina!"  he  cried  to  the  wondering  interpreter. 
**  I  bring  thee  a  bird  dropped  too  soon  from  the  nest  The 
hunter  hath  chased  the  poor  thing,  and  here  is  a  bolt  in  its 
wing.  Give  place  in  thy  cot|  while  I  go  for  a  doctor,  and 
room  with  thee,  that  malice  hurt  not  a  good  name." 

And  at  the  sight  the  Indian  woman  was  touched ;  she  ran 
to  the  cot,  smoothed  the  pillow  of  feathers,  and  said,  **  Here, 
vest  her  here^  and  run  quickly.     I  will  care  for  her." 

He  kid  her  down  tenderly,  but  she  clung  to  his  hand,  and 
said  to  Marina,  '^He  must  not  go.  Let  him  first  hear  what 
I  have  to  say." 

*"  But  you  are  hurt* 

''It  is  nothing,  nothing.     He  must  stay.* 

80  earnestly  did  she  speak,  that  the  captain  changed  his 
mind.  ''Very  welL  What  is  spoken  in  pain  should  be 
spoken  quickly.     I  will  s^ay." 

Neneton  caught  the  assent,  and  went  on  rapidly.  "  Let 
him  know  that  to-morrow  at  noon  the  dram  in  the  great  tem- 
ple will  be  beaten,  and  the  bridges  taken  up,  and  then  there 
will  be  war:* 

"  By  the  saints  !  she  bringeth  doughty  news,"  said  Alva- 
rado^  in  his  voice  of  soldier.  "Ask  her  where  she  got  it; 
isk  her,  as  you  love  us,  Marina." 

"  From  my  lather,  —  from  the  king  himsell* 

"  And  this  is  child  of  Montezuma ! "  cried  Marina. 

"  The  princess  Nenetdn,"  said  the  cavalier.  "  But  stay  not 
Qu     Ask  her  when  and  where  she  heard  the  new&" 

"TcHlay,  at  Chapultepec'' 

"What  of  the  particulars!  How  is  the  war  to  be  madel 
MThat  are  the  preparations  t  ^ 

"The  lord  Cuitlahua  is  to  take  up  the  bridges.    Maise  and 
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meat  will  be  fumwhed  to-morrow  only.  About  the  gtmt  tem- 
ple now  there  ue  tea  thousand  wamora  for  an  attack,  tnJ 
elsewhere  in  the  city  there  tire  seventy  thoiisaad  mon." 

"  Enough,"  said  AJvgmuJo,  kissing  the  little  huid.  "  Look 
DOW  to  the  hurt,  MuiiUL  Bring  the  light ;  mayhap  we  oiii 
lake  the  bolt  away  ourselvaa." 

Marina  knelt,  and  examined  the  wounded  arm,  and  shortly 
lield  up  the  arrow. 

"  Gkiod  !  "  the  cavalier  Baid.  "  Thou  art  a  doctor,  indee-i, 
HarintL  In  the  schooU  at  home  they  give  etudeata  hig-let- 
tered  puchioeDtG.  1  will  do  better  by  thee  ;  1  will  cover  tho 
«nn  that  did  tfaia  euigery  with  bracelets  of  gold.  Run  now. 
and  bring  cloth  and  water.  The  blood  thou  seest  trickling 
here  ia  from  her  he&rt,  which  loveth  nie  too  dearly  to  auffer 
such  waste.     Haste  thee  !  ha«te  ther  !  " 

They  bathed  the  mmnd,  atxl  applied  the  bandagea,  thongt 
all  too  roughly  to  suit  the  cavalier,  who,  theteupon,  tumol 
to  go,  saying  "  Sit  thou  there,  Marina,  and  leave  her  not, 
except  to  do  her  will.  Tell  her  I  will  return,  and  to  be  at 
ml^  for  she  is  safe  as  in  her  father's  house.  If  any  do  but 
look  at  her  wrongfully,  they  shall  account  to  me.  80,  by  my 
mather's  cross,  I  swear  I " 

And  he  hurried  back  to  the  audience-chamber,  where  the 
eooncil  was  yet  in  session.  While  he  related  what  had  been 
told  by  Nenetdn,  a  deep  silence  pervaded  the  assemblage, 
and  the  brave  men,  &om  looking  at  each  other,  turned,  with 
dnyiUr  unanimity,  to  Cortea  ;  who,  thus  appealed  to,  threw 
off  his  affectation,  and  standing  up,  spoke,  so  ss  to  be  heard 

bjji,- 

"  Comiadea,  soldiers,  gentlemen,  let  there  be  no  words 
■on.  The  step  yon  have  uiiged  upon  me,  in  the  name  of 
Um  anny,  I  hesitated  to  take.  I  grant  yon,  I  hesitated  -, 
btit  not  from  lore  of  the  soft-toogned,  lying,  pagan  king 
BatiuBk  JPB.      Wa  left  Cnba  hsatily,  aa  ye  all  remember, 
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baeaiue  of  a  demgn  to  anest  us  there  as  nude&eton  and 
tndton.  Now,  when  our  enemies  in  that  island  hear  from 
our  expedition,  and  hare  told  them  all  its  results,  —  the 
wealth  we  hare  won,  and  the  oountry,  cities,  peoples,  and 
empire  disooyered,  —  envj  and  jealousy  will  pursue  us,  and 
false  tongues  go  hack  to  Spain,  and  fill  the  ears  of  our 
royal  master  with  reports  intended  to  roh  us  of  oor  |^r; 
and  despoil  us  of  our  hire.  How  could  I  know  hot  the 
seizure  in  question  might  he  magnified  into  impolicj  and 
cruelty,  and  furnish  cause  for  disgrace,  imprisonment,  and 
forfeiture!  For  that  I  hesitated.  This  news,  however,  end- 
eth  douht  and  dehate.  The  overnmnning  king  hath  put 
himself  outside  of  mercy  or  compassion ;  we  are  compelled 
to  undo  him.  80  &r,  welL  Let  me  remind  ye  now,  that 
the  news  of  which  I  speak  hath  in  it  a  warning  which  it 
were  sinful  not  to  heed.  Yesterday  the  great  infidel  was  at 
our  mercy  ;  not  more  difl&cult  lus  capture  then  than  a  Tisit 
to  his  palace  ;  hut  now,  in  all  the  histories  of  bold  perform 
ancee,  nothing  bolder,  —  nothing  of  the  Cid's,  nothing  of  King 
Arthur's.  In  the  heart  of  his  capital  we  are  to  make  pris- 
oner him,  the  head  of  millions,  the  political  ruler  and  relig- 
ious chief,  not  merely  secure  in  the  lore  and  fear  of  his  sub- 
jects, but  in  the  height  of  his  careful  preparation  for  war,  in 
the  centre  of  his  camp,  within  call,  nay,  under  the  eyes,  of 
his  legions,  numbering  thousands  where  we  number  tensi 
Take  ye  each,  my  bmye  brethren,  the  full  measure  of  the 
design,  and  then  tell  me,  in  simple  words,  how  it  may  be 
liest  done.  And  among  ye,  let  him  speak  who  can  truly  say, 
I  dare  do  what  my  tongue  delivereth.  I  wait  your  answer.** 
And  in  the  chamber  there  again  fell  a  hush  so  deep  that 
tboee  present  might  well  have  been  taken  for  ghosta.  The 
idea  as  first  seen  by  them  was  commonplace ;  under  his  de- 
scription, it  became  heroic ;  and  struggling,  as  he  suggested. 
to  measure  it  eaoh  for  himself  all  were  dumb. 
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"  Good  geDtlemed,"  said  Cortes,  suuling,  "  why  bo  Uggud 
DOW  1     Speak,  DLoz  del  CutUlo.     Ofler  vrh&l  thou  cAoot." 

The  good  toldier,  and  afl«rwanl  good  chroninler,  of  tho 
Goaquest  and  ita  trials,  this  oa«  among  the  rest,  rt^pliod,  '*  I 
confess,  SeQor,  the  e[it«rprise  is  difficult  beyond  mj  fint 
thought.  I  confess,  also,  to  more  reflection  about  ita  iitwai. 
aity  than  ita  achievement.  To  answer  truthfully,  at  thin 
time  1  see  but  one  xray  to  the  end  ;  and  that  is,  to  invite  th< 
monarch  hero  under  aome  sufficient  pretence,  and  Uwu  laj 
hands  on  him." 

"  Are  ye  all  of  the  same  minds,  gentlemen  T  " 

There  was  a  murmur  of  aaaent,  wheioupou  Cortes  aroM 
from  leaning  upon  his  aword,  and  s&id,  sliorply,  — 

"  To  hear  ye,  gBoUemeu,  one  woold  think  the  sununer  aU 
before  us  in  which  to  interofaange  court«siee  with  the  royal 
barbarian.  Wbat  ia  the  fiutt  At  noon  to-monow  oar  boon 
of  grace  expira.  A  beat  of  drum,  and  then  aanolt,  and 
after  that," — he  paneed,  looking  grimly  round  the  circle, 
—  "  and  after  that,  sacrifioes  to  the  gods,  I  auppoae." 

There  was  a  geneial  morement  and  outcry.  Some  griped 
their  anna,  others  ooaaed  themaelTes.  Cortea  aaw  and  preaaed 
his  adrantage. 

"  I  ehall  not  take  joai  advioe,  Bemal  Dias ;  not  I,  by  my 
eonsdence !  Heaven  helping  me,  I  expect  to  see  old  Spain 
again ;  and  more,  I  expect  to  tske  theae  comradee  back  with 
me,  rich  in  glory  and  gold."  Then,  to  the  officeia  behind 
him,  he  aaid,  in  his  ordinary  tone  of  command,  "Oidaa,  do 
tbon  bid  the  carpenters  prepare  qoartera  in  this  palace  for 
Hontecoma  and  bis  court ;  and  let  them  begin  their  work  to- 
night, for  he  will  be  our  gneat  before  noon  to-morrow.  And 
thoo,  Leon,  thou,  Lugo,  tbon,  Avila,  and  thou,  Sandoval,  gei 
j%  ready  to  go  with  me  to  the  —  " 

■■  And  1 1 "  aaked  Alvarada 

"  Thoa  abalt  ro  aba" 
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**  And  the  army,  Seilor  1 "  Diaz  suggesteri. 

"  The  army  shall  remain  in  quarters.'* 

Nerer  man's  manner  more  calm,  never  man  more  abao- 
lutoly  assured.  The  listeners  warmed  with  admiration.  As 
u  Aconscious  of  the  effect  he  was  working,  he  went  on,  — 

"  I  hare  shown  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  ;  now  I 
day  further,  the  crisis  of  the  expedition  is  upon  us :  if  I  suc- 
ceed, all  is  won ;  if  I  fail,  all  is  lost.  In  such  strait,  what 
should  we  do  between  this  and  then  1  Let  us  not  trust  in 
our  cunning  and  strength  :  we  are  Christians ;  as  such,  put 
we  our  fidth  in  Christ  and  the  Holy  Mother.  Olmado, 
fiither,  go  thou  to  the  chapel,  and  get  ready  the  altar.  The 
night  to  confession  and  prayer ;  and  let  the  morning  find  us 
on  our  knees  shrieved  and  blessed.  We  are  done,  comradea. 
Let  the  chamber  be  cleared.     To  the  chapel  alL" 

And  they  did  the  bidding  cheerfully.  All  ni^t  the  good 
&ther  was  engaged  in  holy  work,  confessing,  shrieving,  pimy* 
ing.     So  the  morning  found  them. 


CHAPTER  XL 

TBI  CHRISTIAN    TAKES   CARE  OP   HIS  OWN. 

HUALPA  returned  to  the  city  about  the  time  the  stam, 
which  in  that  clime  and  season  herald  the  morning, 
take  their  places  in  the  sky.  He  had  lightened  his  heart, 
and  received  the  sympathy  of  a  lover  in  return  ;  he  had  told 
the  great  things  done  and  promised  by  the  king,  and  sor- 
rowed that  his  friend  could  take  no  part  in  the  events  which, 
he  imagined,  were  to  make  the  day  heroic  forever ;  and  now, 
his  enthusiasm  of  youth  sobered  by  the  plaints  to  which  be 
had  listened  while  traversing  the  dusky  walks  of  the  beau- 
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tiful  garden,  he  domb  the  sUin  of  the  teooaUU,  Before 
the  day  was  (airly  dawned,  he  was  at  his  post,  waiting, 
dnaming  of  Neiietzin,  and  hearkening  to  the  spiht-eongs  of 
ambition,  always  so  channing  to  unpractised  souls. 

And  the  lord  Cuitlahua  perfected  his  measures.  On  all 
the  dikes,  and  at  the  entrance  of  all  the  canals,  guards  were 
stationed  The  bridges  nearest  the  palace  occupied  by  the 
•teangers  were  held  by  chosen  detachments.  Except  those 
tlins  detailed,  the  entire  military  in  the  city  were  pent  in  the 
#^p*pl^*  And  to  all,  including  the  lord  steward,  the  proper 
oidaia  were  confided.     All  awaited  the  signal 

And  the  king,  eariy  in  the  ni^t,  ignorant  of  the  flight 
if  Nenetsin,  had  come  from  Chapultepec  to  his  palace  in  the 
capital  He  retired  as  be  was  wont,  and  slept  the  sleep  as 
fsstful  to  a  mind  long  distiacted  by  irresolution  as  to  a 
body  axhanstad  by  labor ;  such  slumber  as  comes  to  him  who, 
in  time  of  doubt,  inrolTing  all  dearest  interests,  at  last  dis- 
eorers  what  his  duty  is,  and,  fully  determined,  simply  awaits 
the  hour  of  performance,  trustful  of  the  action  taken,  and  of 
the  good-will  of  the  god  or  gods  of  his  faith. 

On  the  side  of  the  Christians,  the  preparation,  more  sim- 
ple, was  also  complete.  From  mass  the  little  hoet  went  to 
breakfast,  then  to  arms.  The  companies  formed  ;  even  the 
Tlascalans  behaved  as  if  impressed  with  a  sense  that  their 
fate  had  been  challenged. 

To  the  captains,  again  convoked  in  the  audience-chamber, 
Coiies  detailed  his  plan  of  operation.  His  salutation  of  each 
was  grave  and  calm.  Though  very  watchful,  they  heard  him 
without  question ;  and  when  they  went  out,  they  might 
have  said.  The  hour  of  trial  is  come,  and  now  will  be  seen 
which  holds  the  conquering  destiny,  —  the  God  of  the  Chh*^ 
tian  or  that  of  the  Axtec 

Fhwn  the  council,  Alvarado  went  first  to  Marina ;  finding 
thai  Nanetan  alapt,  ha  toined  his  companions  in  the  great 
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court,  where,  gay  and  careless,  he  carolled  a  song,  and  twirled 
his  sword,  and,  in  thought  of  smiling  fortune  and  a  princely 
Indian  love,  walked  complacently  to  and  fro.  And  so  wait, 
ready  for  action,  the  Christian  lover  and  the  heathen,  —  one 
in  the  palace,  the  other  in  the  temple,  —  both,  in  bney. 
Ion  I  of  the  same  sweet  mistress. 

At  the  stated  hour,  as  had  been  the  custom,  the  three 
lords  came,  in  splendid  costume,  and  with  stately  cemmonial, 
bringing  the  king's  compliments,  and  asking  Coites  will 
f(.»r  the  clay.  And  they  returned  with  compliments  equally 
courteous  and  deceptive,  taking  with  them  Oiteguilla,  the 
page,  instructed  to  inform  the  monarch  that  dirsctly,  if  such 
were  the  royal  pleasure,  Malinche  would  be  happy  to  visit 
him  in  his  palace. 

A  little  later  there  went  out  parties  of  soldiers,  apparently 
to  view  the  city ;  yet  the  point  was  noticeable  that,  besides  be- 
ing fiiUy  armed,  each  was  in  charge  of  a  chosen  subor 
diiiate.  Later,  the  army  was  drawn  up,  msssed  in  the  gar 
den  ;  the  matches  of  the  gunners  were  lighted  ;  the  horse- 
men stood  at  their  bridles ;  the  Tlascalans  were  stationed 
to  defend  the  outer  walls.  De  Oli,  Morla,  Marin,  and 
Monjarez  passed  through  the  lines  in  carelnl  inspection. 

"  Heard'st  thou  when  the  drum  was  to  be  sounded  1  **  asked 
De  Oli,  looking  to  the  sun. 

"  At  noon,"  answered  Marin. 

"  Three  hours  yet,  as  I  judge.    Short  time,  by  Our  Lady ! " 

The  party  was  impatient.     To  their  relief,  Cortes  at  las 
came  out,  with  his  five  choeen  cavaliers,  Sandoval,  Alvarada 
Leon,  Avila,  and  Lugo.     As  he  proceeded  to  the  gate,  aki 
eyes  turned  to  him,  all  hearts  became  confident,  —  so  mucii 
of  power  over  the  weak  is  there  in  the  look  of  one 
spirit. 

At  the  gate  he  waited  for  the  Dofia  Marina. 
Are  ye  ready,  gentlemen  I " 
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All  retdy,"  thej  replied. 

With  thee,  De  OU,  I  leave  the  comnuauL     At  sight  or 
•ound  of  attack  or  combat,  come  quickly.     Charge  straight 
to  the  palace,  lances  in  the  lead.     Bring  our  horses.     Fan^ 
weU.     Christ  and  the   Mother  for  us !  **     And  with  thaU 
Cortes  stepped  into  the  street. 

For  a  time  the  party  proceeded  silently. 

**  Is  not  this  what  the  pagans  call  the  beautiful  street  1 ' 
SandoTal  asked. 

**  Why  the  question  1 " 

^  I  have  gone  through  graveyards  not  more  deserted.** 

''  Tboa*H  right,"  said  Loga     "  By  Our  Lady !  when  last 
we  went  this  way,  I  remember  the  pavements,  doors,  porticos, 
and  roofs  were  crowded.     Now,  not  a  woman  or  a  child.** 
In  fiuth,  Sefior,  we  are  a  show  suddenly  become  stale.** 
Be  it  so,"  rq>lied  Leon,  sneeringly.     "  We  will  give  the 
public  a  new  trick.** 

'<  Mirad,  SeKare*  /  **  said  Cortes.  **  Last  night,  all  through 
this  district,  particularly  along  this  street,  there  went  patrols, 
removing  the  inhabitants,  and  making  ready  for  what  the 
drum  is  advertised  to  let  loose  upon  us^  Don  Pedro,  thy 
princess  hath  told  the  truth."  And  looking  back  to  the 
towers  of  the  UocaUu,  he  added,  after  a  fit  of  laughter,  '*  The 
IboU,  the  swine  !  They  have  undone  themselves ;  or,  rather,** 
—  lus  face  became  grave  un  the  instant,  —  "  the  Holy  Mother 
hath  undone  them  for  us.  Give  thanks,  gentlemen,  our  em- 
priae  is  already  won  !  Yonder  the  infidel  general  hath  his 
amy  in  waiting  for  the  word  of  the  king.  Keep  we  that 
unspoken  or  uiulelivered,  —  only  that,  —  and  the  way  of  our 
letum,  prisoner  in  hand,  will  be  as  clear  of  armed  men  as 
the  going  is.** 

The  customary  guard  of  nobles  kept  the  portal  of  the 
palace  ;  the  antechamber,  however,  was  crowded  to  its  full 
capacity  with  unarmed  courtiers,  through  whom  the  Chris- 
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tians  passed  with  grave  assurance.  To  acquaintances  Cortes 
bowed  courteously.  Close  by  the  door  of  the  audience-cham< 
ber,  he  found  Orteguilla  conversing  with  Maxtla,  who,  at 
sight  of  him,  knelt,  and,  touching  the  floor  with  his  palm, 
offered  to  conduct  the  party  to  the  royal  presence ;  such 
were  his  orders.     Cortes  stopped  an  instant. 

"  Hath  the  king  company  1 "  he  asked  Orteguilla. 

"  None  of  account,  —  a  boy  and  three  or  four  old  men." 

"  He  is  ours.     Let  us  on,  gentlemen  !  " 

And  forthwith  they  passed  under  the  curtains  held  aside 
for  them  by  Maxtla, 

On  a  dais  covered  with  a  carpet  of  plunuye,  the  monarch 
sat.  Three  venerable  men  stood  behind  him.  At  his  feet, 
a  little  to  the  right,  was  the  prince  lo',  in  uniform.  A  flood 
of  light  poured  through  a  window  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  chamber,  and  fell  full  on  the  group,  bringing  out  with 
intense  clearness  the  rich  habiliments  of  the  monarch,  and 
every  feature  of  his  &ce.  The  Christians  numbered  the  at- 
tendance, and,  trained  to  measure  dangers  and  discover  advan- 
tages by  a  glance,  smiled  at  the  confidence  of  the  treacherous 
heathen.  Upon  the  stillness,  broken  only  by  their  ringing 
tread,  sped  the  voice  of  Cortes. 

"  Alvarado,  Lugo,  all  of  ye,  watch  well  whom  we  have 
here.    On  your  lives,  see  that  the  boy  escape  not" 

Montezuma  kept  his  seat. 

**  The  gods  keep  you  this  pleasant  morning/'  he  said.  "  I 
am  glad  to  see  you." 

They  bowed  to  him,  and  Cortes  replied,  — 

"  We  thank  thee,  good  king.  May  the  Holy  Virgin,  of 
our  Christian  flEiith,  have  thee  in  care.  Thus  pray  we,  than 
whom  thou  hast  no  truer  servants." 

"  K  you  prefer  to  sit,  I  will  have  seats  brought." 

"  We  thank  thee  again.  In  the  presence  of  our  master,  it 
is  the  custom  to  stand,  and  he  would  hold  us  discourteous  if 
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we  did  otherwise  before  a  sorereign  friend  as  dear  to  him  a« 
thou  art,  great  king." 

The  monarch  waved  his  hand. 

**  Yoor  master  is  no  doubt  a  rare  and  excellent  sovereign,* 
he  said,  then  changed  the  subject  ''  The  lords,  whom  I 
sent  to  jTou  this  morning,  reported  that  all  goes  well  with 
jToa  in  the  palace.  I  hope  so.  If  anything  is  wanted,  you 
have  <mly  to  speak.  My  provinces  are  at  your  service.** 
The  lords  reported  truly." 

I  am  very  glad.  Thinking  of  you,  Malinche,  and  study- 
ing to  make  your  contentment  perfect,  I  have  wondered  if 
joa  have  any  amusements  or  games  with  which  to  pass  the 
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As  there  were  not  in  all  the  New  Woi^d,  however  it  might 
be  in  the  Old,  more  desperate  gamblers  than  the  cavaliers, 
they  looked  at  each  other  when  the  translation  was  concluded, 
and  smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  the  speaker.  Nevertheless, 
Cortes  replied  with  becoming  gravity,  — 

**  We  have  our  pastimes,  good  king,  as  all  must  have  ;  for 
without  them,  nature  hath  ordered  that  the  body  shall  grow 
old  and  the  mind  incapable.  Our  pastimes,  however,  relate 
almost  entirely  to  war." 

*"  That  is  labor,  Malinche." 

*'  So  is  hunting,"  said  Cortes,  smiling. 

**  My  practice  is  not,"  answered  the  monarch,  taking  the 
remark  as  an  allusion  to  his  own  love  of  the  sport,  and 
laughing.  "  The  lords  drive  the  game  to  me,  and  my  pleas- 
ure is  in  exercising  the  skill  required  to  take  it  Some  day 
you  must  go  with  me  to  my  preserves  over  the  lake,  and  I 
will  ahow  you  my  modes ;  but  I  did  not  mean  that  kind 
of  amusement  I  will  explain  my  meaning,  lo',"  he 
Mid  to  the  prince,  who  had  arisen,  "  bid  Maxtla  bring 
hither  the  silver  balk     I  will  teach  Malinche  to  play  toto 
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**  Umve  a  care,  gentlemen  ! "  said  Cortes,  dirining  the  qieeeb 
ftom  the  action  of  the  speaker.  "  The  kd  most  stay.  And 
thou,  Biarina,  tell  him  so.** 

The  comely,  gentle-hearted  Indian  woman  hastened  ttemv- 
lottsly  to  say,  ''  Most  mighty  king,  Malinche  bids  me  tell 
thee  that  he  has  heard  of  the  beautiful  game,  and  will  be 
glad  to  learn  it,  but  not  now.  He  wishes  the  prince  to  vs- 
main.** 

One  step  lo'  had  in  the  mean  time  taken^  —  bat  one ;  in 
front  of  him  Leon  stepped,  hand  on  sword,  and  menaos  on 
his  brow.     The  blood  fled  the  monarch's  £soe. 

''  Go  not,"  he  at  length  said  to  the  boy ;  and  to  Coitea,  *"  I 
do  not  understand  you,  Malinche.'* 

The  time  of  demand  was  come.  Cortes  moved  nearer  the 
daiS)  and  replied,  his  eyes  fixed  coldly  and  steadily  on  thoea 
of  the  victim,  — 

"  I  have  business  with  thee,  king ;  and  until  it  is  con- 
cluded, thou,  the  prince,  and  thy  councillors  must  stay.  Out- 
cry, or  attempt  at  escape,  will  be  at  peril  of  life.** 

The  monarch  sat  upright,  pale  and  rigid  ;  the  ancienti 
dropped  upon  their  knees.  lo'  alone  was  brave  ;  he  stepped 
upon  the  platform,  as  if  to  defend  the  royal  person.  Then 
in  the  same  cold,  inflexible  manner,  Cortes  proceeded^  — 

''  I  have  been  thy  guest,  false  king,  long  enough  to  leun 
thee  welL  The  power  which,  on  all  occasions,  thou  hast  been 
so  careful  to  impress  upon  me,  hath  but  made  thy  hypocrisy 
the  more  astonishing.  Listen,  while  1  expose  thee  to  thyself 
We  started  hither  at  thy  invitation.  In  Cholula,  neverthe- 
less, we  were  set  upon  by  the  army.  No  thanks  to  thee  that 
we  are  alive  to-day.  And,  in  the  same  connection,  when 
thou  wert  upbraided  for  inviting  us,  the  lords  and  princes 
wete  told  that  such  was  the  instruction  of  one  of  thy  bloody 
gods,  who  had  promised  here  in  the  capital  to  deUvar  as 
prisoners  for  sacrifice." 
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MontezuDU  offered  to  speak. 

"  Deny  it  not,  deny  it  iiol !  "  «U(1  Cortes,  with  lbs  ■light- 
est show  of  passioQ.  ''  In  god  or  uinn,  atich  porfidy  cumot 
be  excused,  fiul  that  is  not  all,  Say  nothing  about  tli^ 
coDimand  Bent  the  troops  neat  Tiupau  to  atUck  my  p«(^Ie  ; 
nor  about  the  demand  upon  townshiits  under  prot«ction  "( 
Oiy  royal  master  for  women  and  cliiJdrBn  to  feed  to  thy  hun- 
gry idols  ;  now  —  " 

Here  the  king  broke  in  upon  the  interpreter,  — 

"  I  do  not  understand  what  Maliiiche  says  about  my 
troops  attacking  liia  people  at  Tuzpan." 

"  Thy  governor  killed  one  of  my  captains." 

"  Not  by  my  order." 

"  Then  make  good  the  denial,  by  sending  for  tbe  offlott 
vho  did  the  murder,  that  he  may  be  punished  accoiding  to 
tbe  wickedneH  of  hit  erintB." 

The  king  took  a  signet  from  his  wrist,  and  said  to  one  of 
hia  eonncillon,  "  Let  this  be  ihown  to  the  goTemor  of  that 
pTOTince.  I  require  him  to  come  here  immediately,  with  all 
wbo  wsre  ooncenied  with  him  at  the  time  spoken  of  by  Ma- 
linebe.' 

Tint  amile  with  wfakh  the  monarch  then  turned  to  the 
^Mniaid  waa  loat  upon  him,  for  he  continued,  pitileaaly  as 
bdbn,— 

"  Tb9  puniahment  of  the  governor  is  not  enough.  I  ac- 
oflM  tbee  farther.  Thou  tt«Mcherous  king !  Go  with  me  to 
the  tconpla,  and  now,  —  this  instant,  —  I  will  show  thee  thy 
brothar,  with  an  army  at  call,  waiting  thy  signal  to  attack 
oa  in  the  palace  when  so  lately  we  received  thy  royal 
wtleome." 

Ths  liatanar  at«rted  from  bis  seat.     Upon  his  bewildered 

hcultiea  flaahed  the  remembnuice  of  how  carefully  and  with 

lAat  aolann  iqjuDctioo  he  had  locked  his  phuu  of  war  in 

,  the  twarta  of  the  memben  of  hia  fiunily,  gathered  about  him 
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on  the  agoieoi  at  Chapultepec  His  fkith  in  tham  foibade 
nupidon.  Whence  then  the  expoeure  t  And  to  the  deder 
in  myBieries  Mystery  answered^  "  The  gods !  **  If  his  fonnar 
faith  in  the  divinity  of  the  stranger  came  not  back,  now, 
at  least,  he  knew  him  sustained  by  powers  with  which  con- 
tention were  folly.  He  sunk  down  again  ;  his  head  dioppad 
upon  his  struggling  breast ;  —  hb  was  oonqubrbo  1 

And  the  stem  Spaniard,  as  if  moved  by  the  si^ti  aud, 
in  a  sollened  voice,  — 

*'  I  know  not  of  thy  religion  ;  but  there  is  a  law  of 
ours,  —  a  mercy  of  the  dear  Christ  who  hath  ns  in  his 
almighty  keeping,  —  by  which  every  sin  may  be  atoned  by 
sacrifices,  not  of  innocent  victims,  but  of  the  sinner's  aaU  In 
the  world  I  come  from,  so  much  is  the  law  eateamad,  that 
kings  greater  than  thou  have  laid  down  their  crowns^  the 
better  to  avail  themselves  of  its  salvation.  Thou  ait  an  un- 
believer, and  I  may  do  wrong,  —  if  so,  I  pray  pardon  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  that  heareth  me,  —  1  may  do  wrong,  I  say,  bat^ 
infidel  as  thou  art,  if  thou  wilt  obey  the  precept,  thou  ahalt 
have  the  benefit  of  the  privilege.  I  do  not  vrant  war  which 
would  end  in  thy  destruction  and  the  ruin  of  thy  city  and 
people ;  therefore  I  nuLke  thee  a  proposal.     Hear  me ! " 

The  unhappy  king  raised  his  head,  and  listened  eagoily. 

**  Arise,  and  go  Mrith  us  to  our  quarters,  and  take  up  thy 
abode  there.  King  shalt  thou  continue.  Thy  court  can  go 
with  thee,  and  thou  canst  govern  from  one  palace  as  well 
as  another.  To  make  an  end  of  speech,"  —  and  Coitea 
raised  his  hand  tightly  clenched,  —  "to  make  an  end  of 
speech,  finally  and  plainly,  choose  now  :  go  with  us  or  die ! 
I  have  not  brought  these  officers  without  a  purpose.** 

All  eyes  centred  on  the  pale  face  of  the  monarch,  and  the 
stillness  of  the  waiting  was  painful  and  breathless.  At 
lasty  from  the  depths  of  his  tortured  soul,  up  rose  a  spaAk 
af  resentment 
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"  Who  t  lieard  of  a  great  prince,  like  mjvelf^  ViilunU' 
rilj  leaving  h  own  palace  to  become  a  prisoner  in  the  band* 
of  a  Btraujerl" 

"  Prisooer  I  Not  so.  Hear  me  again.  Court,  houMhold, 
and  powi^r,  with  full  freedom  for  ita  exercise,  and  the  treat- 
ment d'<e  B  crowned  prince,- — all  these  shaltthou  have.  8u 
in  m^  laaet/ur'a  uame,  1  pledge  tbee," 

"  No,  Malinche,  press  me  not  so  bardJy.  Were  I  U)  con 
•ent  to  such  a  degradation,  uy  peuple  would  not.  Take  out 
<£  my  sons  rather.  This  one,"  —  attd  he  laid  his  hand  on 
lo'a  shoulder,  —  "  whom  I  love  best,  &nd  have  thought  to 
make  mj  succaesor.  Take  him  as  boetage ;  but  spare  ma 
thin  inf&my." 

The  debate  continued  ;  an  boor  passed. 

"  Gentlemen,  why  waste  words  on  this  wretched  barbo- 
lianl"  exclaimed  Leon,  at  last,  half  drawing  his  aword, 
while  his  fiue  darkened  with  dreadful  purpose.  "  We  can- 
not teeede  now.  In  Christ's  name,  let  us  seize  him,  or 
plunge  oar  sworda  in  his  body  I  " 

ne  capWna  advanced,  baring  their  awords  ;  Cortes  retired 
a  rtap,  aa  if  to  m&ke  way  for  them.  Brief  time  lemained  for 
decision.  Trembling  and  confused,  the  monarch  tamed  to 
MfP"»,  and  asked,  "  What  did  the  teuU  saj  t " 

As  became  a  gentle  woman,  fearful  lest  death  be  done  b<y 
fore  her,  she  replied,  — 

**  O  king,  I  pray  you  make  no  further  objection.  If  you 
jriflld,  they  vrill  treat  you  kindlj  ;  if  you  refuse,  they  will 
kill  you.     Go  with  them,  I  pny  you.' 

Upon  ttte  advance  of  the  captains,  lo'  stepped  in  front  of 
the  king ;  as  they  heaiuted,  either  waiting  Cortea'  order  or 
the  answer  to  Hsrins's  prayer,  he  knelt,  and  clasped  hii 
hthai'a  knees,  and  cried  tear^y,  — 

"  Do  not  go,  0  king  I  Rather  than  endure  such  abam^ 
^nsdiel" 
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Stupefied,  almoet  disUmught^  the  monarch  aeemed  not 
to  hear  the  heroic  entreaty.  Hie  gaze  wae  on  the  fiioe  of 
Coites,  now  as  impenetrable  and  iron-like  as  the  annor  on 
his  breast  **  The  gods  have  abandoned  me ! "  he  cried, 
despairingly.  "  I  am  lost !  Bialinche,  I  will  go  with  yon  I " 
His  head  drooped,  and  his  hands  fell  nenreless  on  the  chair. 

The  boy  arose,  and  turned  to  the  conquerors,  erery  &atMre 
convulsed  with  hate. 

"  Thanks,  good  king,  thanks ! "  said  Cortes,  nniling 
**  Thou  hast  saved  my  soul  a  sin.  I  will  be  thy  friend  tOl 
death!" 

Thereupon,  he  stepped  forward,  and  kissed  the  royal  hand, 
which  fell  from  his  lips  as  if  palsied  —  I  will  not  say  pro- 
fimed  —  by  the  touch.  And,  one  after  another,  Leon,  Logo, 
Avila,  Alvarado,  and  Sandoval  approached,  and  knelt  on  the 
dais,  and  in  like  manner  saluted  the  fallen  prinoe. 

"Are  you  done,  Malinchel**  the  victim  asked,  when 
somewhat  revived. 

"What  I  wish  now,  above  all  things,"  was  the  reply, 
spokeu  with  rare  pretence  of  feeling,  "  is  to  be  assured,  good 
king,  that  we  are  forgiven  the  pain  we  have  caused  thee^ 
since,  though  of  our  doing,  it  was  not  of  our  will  as  much  as 
of  the  ambition  of  some  of  thy  own  lords  and  chiefs.  What 
1  desire  next  is,  that  thy  goodness  may  not  be  without  im- 
mediate results.  I  and  my  officers,  thy  son  and  these  coun- 
cillors, are  witnesses  that  thou  didst  consent  to  my  propoeal 
»ut  of  great  love  of  peace  and  thy  people.  To  secure  the 
object,  — noble  beyond  praise,  —  the  lords  here  in  the  pal- 
see,  and  those  of  influence  throughout  the  provinces,  must 
be  convinced  that  thou  dost  go  with  me  of  thine  own  free 
will ;  not  as  prisoner,  but  as  trusted  guest  returning  the  favor 
^  goest  How  to  do  that  best  is  in  thy  knowledge  more 
than  mine.  Only,  what  thy  judgment  approveth,  set  abovl 
We  wait  thy  orders." 
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"  lo',  tiBclee,"  said  Montvzuma,  liia  eyea  dim  with  tears, 
"  OS  you  love  me,  be  ulenl  as  to  what  has  hero  taken  place. 
I  charge  you  that  you  tell  it  to  no  m&u,  while  1  live.  Bid 
Maxtla  come." 

Summoning  all  hia  strength  to  meet  the  shrewd  eyes  of 
the  chief,  the  monaicb  sat  up  with  a  show  of  clieerfulneaa. 

"  Bring  my  palanquin,"  be  said,  after  Maztla's  aalutatioo, 
"  and  direct  some  of  the  elder  lords  to  be  ready  to  accom- 
pany mo  without  anna  or  ceremony.  As  advised  by  Huitcil*, 
aiid  these  good  uncles,  I  have  resolved  to  go,  and  for  a  time 
abide  with  Uallnche  in  the  old  palace.  Send  an  officer,  with 
the  workmen,  to  prepare  quarters  for  my  use  and  that  of  the 
court.     Publish  my  intention.     Go  quickly." 

Afterwhile  from  tne  palace  issued  a  procession  which  no 
man,  uninformed,  might  look  upon  and  say  was  not  a  funeral : 
in  the  palanqiun,  the  dead ;  on  iU  right  and  loft,  the  guard 
of  honor  i  behind,  the  friends,  a  long  train,  speechless  and 
•OlTOwing.  The  movement  waa  quiet  and  solemn  ;  thr«e 
squares  and  as  many  bridges  were  passed,  when,  from  down 
the  street,  a  man  came  running  with  all  .speed.  He  gained 
the  rear  of  the  cortege,  and  spoke  a  few  hurried  words  there ; 
a  munnor  anae,  and  spread,  and  grew  into  a  furious  outcry,  — 
a  moment  more,  and  the  cort^e  was  dissolved  in  tumult.  At 
the  last  corner  on  the  way,  the  cav&lieis  had  been  joined  by 
some  of  the  armed  parties,  who,  for  the  purpose,  had  preceded 
them  into  the  city  in  the  eariy  morning ;  these  closed  firmly 
anond,  a  welcome  support. 

**  Miradt"  cried  Cortes,  loudly.  "  The  varleta  are  with-1 
oat  arms.     Let  no  one  strike  until  I  say  ao." 

The  demonitration  increased.  Closer  drew  the  mob,  some 
Injuring  the  monareh,  soms  threatening  the  Christiana.  That 
■n  oiideritaDding  of  the  situation  was  abroad  was  no  longc 
loabtfbl ;  still  Cortea  held  his  men  in  check,  for  he  knew, 
if  blood  were  shad  now,  the  conunon-sense  of  th»  peopl« 
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would  refoM  the  stoiy  he  so  relied  upon,  —  thet  the  king's 
coming  wms  voluntary. 

**  Can  our  guest,"  he  asked  of  Sandoval,  ^  be  sleeping  the 
while  f 

''  Treachery,  Sedor." 

**  By  God's  love,  captain,  if  it  so  turn  out,  drive  thy  swmd 
first  of  all  things  through  him  !  ** 

While  yet  he  spoke,  the  curtains  of  the  carriage  were 
drawn  aside  ;  the  carriers  halted  instantly  ;  and  of  the  ooii- 
course,  all  the  natives  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  became  still, 
so  that  the  voice  of  the  monarch  was  distinctly  heard. 

**  The  noise  disturbs  me,"  he  said,  in  ordinary  tone.  **  Lst 
the  street  be  cleared." 

The  lords  whom  he  addressed  kept  their  hem  to  the 
ground. 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  the  clamor  t " 

No  one  answered.  A  frown  was  gathering  upon  his  fres^ 
when  an  Axtec  sprang  up,  and  drew  near  him.  He  was 
dressed  as  a  citixen  of  the  lower  class.  At  the  side  of  the 
carriage  he  stopped,  and  touched  the  pavement  with  his  palm. 

**  Ouatamorin  !  "  said  the  king,  more  in  astonishment  than 
anger; 

*^£ven  so.  O  king,  —  £ither,  —  to  bear  a  soldiei^s  part 
to^lay,  I  have  dared  your  judgment"  Lifting  his  eyes  to 
the  monarch's,  he  endured  his  gase  steadily,  but,  at  the 
time,  with  such  an  expression  of  sympathy  that  reproof 
impossible.  "  I  am  prepared  for  any  sentence ;  but  first,  lei 
me  know,  let  these  lords  and  all  the  people  know,  is  this 
going  in  truth  of  your  own  free  will  t " 

Montezuma  regarded  him  fixedly,  but  not  in  wrath. 

"  I  ooi\jure  you,  uncle,  father,  king,  —  I  conjure  you,  by 

our  royal  blood,  by  our  country,  by  all  the  gods,  —  are  thsae 

strangers  guests  or  guards  t    Speak,  —  I  pray  you,  speak  but 

one  word." 

u 
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The  poor,  ttrickeu  monarch  heard,  and  was  penetrated  by 
the  tone  of  anyiiith  ;  yet  he  replied,  — 

**  My  btother^s  son  insults  me  by  his  question.  I  am  still 
the  king,  —  free  to  go  aiid  come,  to  reward  and  punish." 

He  would  hare  spoken  further,  and  kindly,  but  for  the  in- 
terruption of  Cortes,  who  cried  impatiently,  — 

«  Ho,  there  !     Why  this  deUy  t    Forwaid !  '* 

And  thereupon  Avila  stepped  rudely  and  insolently  be- 
tween the  king  and  'tan.  The  latter^s  broad  breast  swelled, 
and  his  eyes  biased  ;  he  seemed  like  a  tiger  about  to  leap. 

**  Beware  !  "  said  the  king,  and  the  warning  was  in  time. 
^  Beware  I    Not  here,  not  now  ! " 

The  'tsin  tamed  to  him  with  a  quick,  anxious  look  of  in- 
quiry ;  a  reyulsion  of  feeling  ensued ;  he  arose,  and  said, 
with  bowed  head,  "  I  understand.  O  king,  if  we  help  not 
oonelves,  we  are  lost  '  Not  here,  not  now.'  I  catch  the 
peHniSMpn."  Pointing  to  Avila,  he  added,  ''  This  man's  life 
is  in  my  hands,  but  I  pass  it  by ;  thine,  O  uncle,  is  the  most 
piecious.  We  will  punish  these  insolents,  but  noi  here  ;  we 
will  give  you  rescue,  but  met  now.     Be  of  cheer." 

He  stepped  aside,  and  the  melancholy  cortege  passed  on, 
leaving  the  lords  and  people  and  the  empire,  as  represented 
by  them,  in  the  dust  Before  the  teoeaUUy  under  the  eyes 
of  Cmtlahua,  within  hailing  distance  of  the  ten  thousan<^ 
wanioct,  the  doughty  cavaliers  bore  their  prise  unchallenged. 

And  through  the  gates  of  the  old  palace,  through  the  file» 
of  Spaniards  in  order  of  battle  waiting,  they  also  carried 
what  they  thought  was  the  empire,  won  without  a  blow,  to 
be  paroelled  at  pleasure,  —  its  lands,  its  treasure,  its  cities, 
and  ttspeoplsL 
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CHAFTEB  I. 

THE  LORD  HUALPA  PLUH  HIS  fOBTUITB. 

THE  'tan  OumUmo  sat  ai  bretkfiwt  alone  in  his  pakes 
near  Letapalapan.  The  £ue  was  simple,  — a  phsasanl» 
bread  of  maise»  oianges  and  bananas,  and  water  from  the 
spring ;  and  the  repast  would  hare  been  soon  despatched  bat 
lor  the  annonnoement,  by  a  slare  in  waiting,  of  the  loid 
Hnalpa.  At  mention  of  the  name  the  'tsin's  eoontenaaoe 
sssomed  a  glad  expression. 

'<  The  loid  Hualpa !  The  gods  be  piaised !  Bid  him 
come." 

DirecUjr  the  visitor  appearod  at  the  door,  and  pansed 
there,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor,  his  body  bent,  like  one 
half  risen  from  a  salutation.  The  'tsin  went  to  him,  and 
taking  hu  hand  said,  — 

"Welcome,  comrade.  Come  and  account  for  yooiself 
I  know  not  yet  how  to  punish  you ;  but  for  the  present 
sit  there,  and  eat.  If  you  come  from  Tenochtitlan  tliif 
morning,  you  must  bring  with  you  the  appetite  which  ia  on** 
of  the  blessings  of  the  lake.  8it^  and  I  will  order  youi 
breakfast" 

**  No,  good  'tiin,  not  for  me,  I  pray  you.  I  am  from  the 
lake,  but  do  not  bring  any  blessing." 

The  'tiin  resumed  his  seat,  looking  searchingly  and  curi- 
ously at  hii  guest,  and  pained  by  his  manner  and  appear 
face  was  careworn  ;  his  frame  bent  and  emarialed  , 


MO 

his  look  couatautly  downwud  ;  the  voice  feeble  uid  of 
ODcertsiQ  tone  ;  in  short,  his  aspect  vaa  that  of  one  coma 
up  from  a  battle  in  which  shame  and  grief  had  striven  with 
youth  of  body  and  soul,  aud,  fierce  as  the  struggle  had  been, 
the  end  was  nut  yet.  He  was  the  counter]>art  of  bis  former 
eelf 

"  You  have  been  sick,"  uid  the  'tdn,  aflerwhile. 

"  Very  siclt,  in  spirit,"  replied  Hualpo,  without  raising  his 
eyes. 

The  'tiin  went  on.  "  Alter  your  desertion,  I  caused  in- 
quiry to  be  made  for  you  everywhere,  —  at  the  Chalcan's, 
«nd  at  your  palace.  No  one  could  give  me  any  tiding  I 
aent  a  messenger  to  Tihuauco,  and  your  father  was  no  bctt«r 
informed.  Your  truancy  baa  been  grievous  to  your  frieoda, 
no  less  than  to  youisetf.  I  have  a  right  to  call  you  to 
account' 

"  So  you  have  ;  only  let  us  to  the  garden.  The  air  out- 
lide  is  sweet,  and  there  is  a  relief  in  freedom  from  walla" 

From  habit,  I  suppose,  they  proceeded  to  the  arena  set 
apart  for  military  exercise.  No  one  wis  there.  The  'tdn 
seated  himself  on  a  bench,  making  room  for  Unalpa,  vho 
itill  declined  the  courtesy,  saying,  — 

"  I  will  give  an  account  of  myself  to  you,  biave  'tzin,  not 
only  because  I  should,  but  because  I  stand  in  need  of  your 
counseL  Look  for  nothing  strange ;  mine  is  a  simple  story 
of  shame  and  failure.  You  know  its  origin  already.  You 
remember  the  last  night  I  spent  with  you  here.  I  do,  at 
leasL  That  day  the  king  made  me  happier  than  I  shall  ever 
be  again.  When  I  met  you  at  the  landing,  the  kiss  of  my 
betn^ed  was  sweet  upon  my  lips,  and  I  had  but  one  aor- 
low  in  the  world,  —  that  you  were  an  exile,  and  4»uld  not 
take  part,  >a  you  so  wished  and  deserved,  in  the  battle  which 
my  hand  was  to  precipitate  next  noon.  I  left  you,  and  by 
lawa  was  at  my  post  in  the  temide.    The  honn  were  long 
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ki  last  the  time  came.  All  wis  read j.  The  ten  thonaand 
warriora  choaen  for  the  asaault  were  in  their  qnaitera. 
The  lord  Cuitlahua  was  in  the  tower  of  Hnitzir,  with  the 
Uoiuetli  and  his  pabas,  at  prayer.  We  awaited  onlj  the 
king's  word.  Finally,  lo'  appeared.  I  saw  him  coming.  I 
raised  the  stick,  my  blood  was  warm,  another  instant  and 
the  signal  would  have  been  given  —  **  Hnalpa'a  voice  treni- 
bled,  and  he  stopped. 
"  Go  on,**  said  the  'tzin.  '*  What  restrained  joa  t  ** 
"  I  remembered  the  words  of  the  kii^  —  *  lo'  will  eome 
to  you  at  noon  with  my  commands,' — those  were  the 
worda.  I  waited  '  Strike  1'  said  lo'.  '  The  oommaad,  — - 
quick  1 '  I  cried.  *  As  you  love  life,  strike  1 '  he  shouted. 
Something  unusual  had  taken  place;  I  heeitated.  'Doea 
the  king  so  commandt'  I  asked,  'lime  never  waa  aa 
precious !  Give  me  the  stick ! '  he  replied.  But  the  duly 
WIS  mine.  '  With  your  own  hand  give  the  signal,'  —  sodi 
was  the  order.  I  resisted,  and  he  gave  over  the  effort, 
and,  throwing  himself  at  my  feet,  prayed  me  to  strike^  I 
refused  the  prayer,  also.  Suddenly  he  sprang  up,  and 
ran  out  to  the  verge  of  the  temple  overlooking  the  street 
Lest  he  should  cast  himself  off,  I  followed.  He  turned  to 
me,  as  I  approached,  and  cried,  with  upraised  hands,  'Too 
late,  too  late!  We  are  undone.  Look  where  they  cany 
him  off!'  <Whom1'  I  asked.  'The  king  — my  &fther 
— a  prisoner ! '  Below,  past  the  eoaiapanili^  the  royal  palan- 
quin waa  being  borne,  guarded  by  the  strangers.  The  blood 
stood  still  in  my  heart.  I  turned  to  the  prince;  he  waa 
gone.  A  sense  of  calamity  seised  me.  I  ran  to  the  tower, 
and  called  the  lord  Cuitlahua,  who  waa  in  time  to  aee  the 
procession.  I  shall  never  forget  the  awftil  look  he  gave  bm^ 
or  hia  words."  Hualpa  again  paused. 
What  were  theyt"  asked  the  'ton. 
'  My  lord  Hualpa,'  he  said,  '  had  you  given  the  signa) 
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irbeD  lo'  •  to  you  firat,  I  could  have  inUwpoaed  mj  oom- 
paniea,  nved    him.     It   is    now  too  Ute ;    hn  is  losL 

May  the  forgive  you  !     A  mined  country  cannot'  " 

"  Said  1  o  1 "  exclaimnd  the  'tztu,  indignantly.  "  By  all 
the  goda,  he  w*«  wrong  I " 

At  these  i»r    "     F     '       '  "at  time  dared  look  in- 

to the  'tan'i  surj  yet  doubtful. 

"  Hovr  t "  he  asked.     *  you  my  I  was  right  t  " 

"  Yea." 

Tears  glistened  in  the  Tihuancan''*  eyes,  and  he  seized  and 
kissed  his  Mend's  hjuid  with  tranajxtrt. 

"  I  bt^in  to  iindentuid  yon."  the  'tzLn  said,  still  mora 
kindly.  "  You  thought  it  your  fault  that  the  king  was  a 
prisoner  ;  you  lied  for  shame." 

"  Yes,  —  for  ahame." 

"  My  poor  fiiend  ! " 

"  But  consider,"  said  Hualpa,  —  "consider  how  rapidly  I 
hftd  risen,  snd  to  what  height.  Admitting  my  self-accuss- 
lions,  when  before  did  man  fall  so  far  and  so  low  t  What 
wonder  that  I  fled  T 

"  Well,  you  haTe  my  judgment  Settt  younetf,  and  bear 
me  fuitber." 

Hualpa  took  the  seat  this  time ;  after  which  the  'tzin  con- 
tinned.  "  The  eeizure  was  made  in  the  palace.  The  kiag 
yielded  to  threats  of  death.  He  could  not  resist  While 
the  strangers  were  bearing  him  past  the  UocallU,  and  yon 
were  looking  at  them,  their  weapon*  were  at  his  throat. 
Had  yon  yielded  to  lo's  prayer,  and  giren  the  signal,  and 
had  Cnitlahua  obeyed,  and  with  his  bands  sttempted  a 
rescue,  your  benefactor  would  have  been  slain.  Do  not 
think  me  dealing  in  cot^ectorea.  I  went  to  him  in  the 
•tnet,  and  pnyed  to  be  allowed  to  save  him  ;  he  forbade  me. 
Therafore,  hold  not  youraelf  in  scorn ;  be  happy ;  yoa  «Tad 
Im  Hfii  a  aacMMl  time." 
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Agttn  Hutlpa  gave  way  to  hu  giatikide^ 

**  Nor  is  that  all*"  the  'tan  oontinaed.  **  In  mj  opinion, 
the  ktt  neeue  was  nobler  than  the  fint  As  to  the  lofd 
Cmtbhii%  be  at  rest  He  was  not  himself  when  he  chid 
yon  so  cruelly ;  he  now  thinks  as  I  do ;  he  exonerates 
you ;  his  messengeis  have'  frequently  come,  asking  if  you 
had  letumed.  80,  no  more  of  shame.  Give  me  now  what 
dse  you  did.** 

The  sudden  recall  to  the  past  appeared  to  throw  Hualpa 
back ;  his  head  sunk  upon  his  breast  again,  and  for  a  time 
he  was  silent ;  at  length  he  replied,  "  As  I  see  now,  good 
tan,  I  hare  been  very  foolish.  Before  I  go  on,  assure  ms 
that  you  will  listen  with  charity.** 

*"  With  charity  and  love." 

''I  haTS  hardly  the  composure  to  tell  what  more  I 
did  ;  yet  the  story  will  come  to  you  in  some  form.  Judge 
me  mercifully,  and  let  the  subject  be  never  sgain  ra- 
caUed." 

**  You  have  spoken." 

*'  Very  well  I  have  told  you  the  words  of  the  lord  Cui- 
tlahua ;  they  burnt  me,  like  fire.  Thinking  myself  forever 
disgraced,  I  descended  from  the  awUtu  to  the  street,  and 
there  saw  the  people's  confusion,  and  heard  their  cries  and 
cursss.  I  could  not  endure  myself.  I  fled  the  city,  like  a 
guilty  wretch*  Instinctively,  I  hurried  to  Tihuanca  There 
I  avoided  every  habitation,  even  my  fathei^s.  News  of  evil 
travels  fitft  The  old  merchant,  I  knew,  must  needs  hear  of 
the  kin^s  seiaire  and  what  I  regarded  as  my  crime.  So 
[  cared  not  to  meet  his  eyes.  I  passed  Uie  days  in  tlie 
juntas  hunting,  but  the  charm  of  the  old  occupation  was 
gone ;  somehow  my  arrows  flew  amiss,  and  my  limbs  refused 
a  loQg  pursuit  How  I  subsisted,  I  scarcely  know.  At  last^ 
however,  my  ideas  began  to  take  form,  and  I  was  able  to  in* 
tsrrogate  myself     Through  the  king's  bounty,  I  was  a  lord, 
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and  owner  of  a  palace ;  by  his  favor,  I  further  reflected, 
Nenetan  was  bound  to  me  in  solemn  betrothal  What  would 
abe  think  of  me  1  What  right  had  I,  so  responsible  for  his 
great  misfortune,  to  retain  his  gifts  1  I  could  release  her 
from  the  odious  engagement  At  his  feet  I  could  lay  down 
the  title  aiid  property  ;  and  then,  if  you  refused  me  as  a  sol- 
dier or  slave,  I  could  hide  myself  somewhere ;  for  the  grief- 
struck  and  unhappy,  like  me,  earth  has  its  caverns  and  ocean 
its  talands.  And  so  once  more  I  hurried  to  Tenochtitlan. 
Yesterday  I  crossed  the  lake.  From  the  Chalcan  I  heard 
the  story  which  alone  was  needed  to  make  my  humiliation 
complete,  —  how  Nenetzin,  false  to  me,  betrayed  the  great 
purpose  of  her  father,  betook  herself  to  the  strangei's  house, 
adopted  his  religion,  and  became  his  wife  or  —  spare  me  the 
word,  good  'tzin.  After  that,  I  lost  no  time,  but  went  to 
the  palace,  made  way  through  the  pale-faced  guards  at  the 
gite  and  doors,  each  of  whom  seemed  placed  there  to  at- 
test the  good  king's  condition  and  my  infamy.  Suitors 
and  lords  of  all  degrees  crowded  the  audience-chamber  when 
I  entered,  and  upon  every  &ce  was  the  same  look  of  sorrow 
and  dejection  which  I  had  noticed  upon  the  &ces  of  the 
people  whom  I  passed  in  the  street  All  who  turned  eyes 
upon  me  appeared  to  become  accusers,  and  say,  '  Traitor,  be- 
hold thy  victim  ! '  Imagine  the  pressure  upon  my  spirit  I 
made  haste  to  get  away,  —  unseemly  haste.  What  my  salu- 
tation was  I  hardly  know.  I  only  remember  that,  in  some 
form  of  speech,  I  publicly  resigned  all  his  honorable  gifts.  I 
remember,  also,  that  when  I  took  what  I  thought  was  my  last 
look  at  him,  —  friend,  patron,  king,  father,  —  may  the  gods, 
who  have  forbidden  the  relation,  forgive  the  allusion!  — 
I  could  not  see  him  for  tears.  My  heart  lb  in  my  throat 
DOW ;  then  it  nearly  choked  me.  And  so  ends  my  account 
And  once  more,  true  friend,  I  come  to  you,  Hualpa,  the 
TrhuaDcan,  without  title,  palace,  or  privilege ;  without  die- 
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liiiction,  except  as  the  hero  and  Tictim  of  a  maireUout  for- 
tune." 

The  'tzin  was  too  deeply  touched,  too  full  of  sjmpathj,  to 
reply  immediately.  He  aroee,  and  paced  the  arena  awhile. 
Resuming  his  seat  again,  he  asked  simply,  '*  And  what  said 
tbekingt" 

**Towhstt- 

**  Tour  resignation." 

'' He  refused  to  take  back  his  gifts.  They  could  not  rsTSfti 
he  saidy  except  for  crime." 

''And  he  was  right  Tou  should  have  known  him  bettec 
A  king  cannot  revoke  a  gift  in  any  form." 

After  a  spell  of  silence,  the  'tzin  spoke  again. 

^  One  matter  remains.  Tou  are  not  guilty,  as  you  sup^ 
posed ;  your  friends  have  not  lost  their  fidth  in  you ;  soeh 
beiiig  the  case,  it  were  strange  if  your  feelings  are  as  iHien 
you  came  here ;  and  as  purposes  too  often  follow  feelings,  I 
ask  about  the  ftiture.     What  do  you  intend  1   Whatwisht* 

''  I  see  you  understand  me  well,  good  'tzin.  My  folly  has 
been  so  great  that  I  feel  myself  unworthy  to  be  my  own  mas- 
ter. I  ought  not  to  claim  a  purpose,  much  less  a  wish.  I 
came  to  your  door  seeking  to  be  taken  back  into  serrioe ; 
that  was  all  the  purpose  I  had.  I  rely  upon  your  exceeding 
kindness." 

Hualpa  moved  as  if  to  kneel ;  but  the  'tzin  caught  him, 
and  said,  **  Keep  your  seat"  And  rising,  he  continued,  se- 
verely, **  Lord  Hualpa,  —  for  such  you  still  are,  —  all  men, 
even  the  best,  are  criminals ;  but  as  for  the  most  part  their 
crimes  are  against  themselves,  we  take  no  notice  of  them. 
In  that  sense  you  are  guilty,  and  in  such  degree  that  yo« 
deserve  forfeiture  of  all  the  king  refused  to  take  back.  Pol 
pass  we  that,  —  pass  the  folly,  the  misconduct  I  will  not 
take  you  into  service ;  you  have  your  old  place  of  friend  and 
comrade^  more  fitting  your  rank." 
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Uutlpa's  face  brightened,  ftnd  he  answered,  — 

**  Command  me,  O  'tzin  !  With  you  I  can  be  brave  wmr- 
rior,  good  dtixen,  true  friend  ;  without  you,  I  am  noth> 
img.  Whatever  the  world  thinks  of  me,  this  I  know,  —  I 
can  reinstate  myself  in  its  good  opinion  before  I  can  in 
my  own.  Show  me  the  way  back  to  self-respect;  restore 
me  that,  and  I  will  be  your  slave,  soldier,  comrade,  —  what 
you  will" 

'^  It  is  well,"  said  Guatamozin,  smiling  at  his  earnestness. 
**  It  is  well  I  can  show  you  the  way.  Listen.  The  war, 
about  which  we  have  so  often  talked,  thanks  to  the  gods !  is 
finally  at  hand.  The  public  opinion  has  done  its  work.  The 
whioXb  nation  would  throw  itaelf  upon  the  strangers  to-mor- 
nm^  but  for  the  kii^  who  has  become  their  shield  ;  and  he 
anat  be  rescued ;  otherwise,  we  must  educate  the  people  to 
see  in  him  an  enemy  to  be  removed.  We  cannot  spare  the 
tame  fixr  that,  and  consequently  have  tried  reecue  in  many 
ways,  so  fiir  in  vain.  To-morrow  we  try  again.  The  plot 
is  anmnged  and  cannot  (ail,  except  by  the  king's  own  default 
Keserving  explanation,  I  congratulate  you.  You  aro  in 
tame ;  the  good  fortune  clings  to  you.  To-morrow  I  will  set 
your  feet  in  the  way  you  seek.** 

Hualpa  gaaed  at  him  doubtingly.  *'  To-morrow  I  **  he  said. 
**  Will  you  trust  me  so  soon,  and  in  a  matter  so  high  t  ** 

"Yea.- 

"  Will  my  part  take  me  from  you  1 " 

"Na" 

**  Then  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity.  On  the  tmaUlu^ 
that  dreadful  morning,  I  lost  my  assurance  ;  whether  it  will 
ever  return  is  doubtful ;  but  with  you,  at  your  side,  I  dare 
watt:  in  any  way." 

^  I  understand  yoo,"  the  tsin  replied.  "  Go  now,  and  gel 
ready.  Unless  the  king  £ul  us,  we  will  have  combat  requir 
ing  all  our  stMigth.     To  the  bath  first,  then  to  break£Mt| 
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then  to  find  more  seemly  gannents,  then  to  rest     I  give 
yon  to  midnight    Go." 


CHAPTER  11. 

WHOM   THE  OODS   DESTROY    THBT    PIR8T  MAKE   MAD. 

THE  morning  after  Hualpa's  return  Xoli,  the  Chalcan, 
as  was  his  wont,  passed  throogh  his  many  rooms,  mak- 
ing what  may  be  called  a  domestic  reconnoissance. 

""What!"  he  cried,  perplexed.  "How  is  thist  The 
house  is  empty !    Where  are  all  the  lordsl " 

The  slaves  to  whom  he  spoke  shook  their  heads. 

**  Have  there  been  none  for  breakfiistt" 

Again  they  shook  th^  heads. 

"Norfor/m^f 

"  Not  one  this  morning,"  they  replied. 

"  Not  even  for  a  draught  of  pulque  /  Wonderful  1 "  cried 
the  broker,  bewildered  and  amazed.  Then  he  hurried  to 
his  steward,  soliloquizing  as  he  went,  "  Not  one  for  break- 
fiut ;  not  even  a  draught  of  pulque  /  Holy  gods,  to  what  is 
the  generation  coming  1 " 

The  perplexity  of  the  good  man  was  not  without  causa 
The  day  the  king  removed  to  the  palace  of  Axaya',  the  royal 
hospitality  went  with  him,  and  had  thenceforth  been  admin 
istered  there ;  but  though  no  less  princely  and  profuse  than 
before,  under  the  new  regime  it  was  overshadowed  by  the 
presence  of  the  strangers,  and  for  that  reason  became  dis- 
tsstefiil  to  the  titled  personages  accustomed  to  its  eigoyment. 
Consequently,  owners  of  palaces  in  the  city  betook  them- 
selves to  their  own  boards  ;  others,  especially  non-residents, 
quartered  with  the  Chalcan;  as  a  further  result,. his  house 
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iwmnriil  the  style  of  a  me$(m^  with  aooommodationi  equal  te 
thoee  of  the  palace  ;  such,  at  least,  was  the  disloyal  whispei; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  Xoli  did  not  repudiate  the  impeach- 
meiit  as  became  a  lover  of  the  king.  Ajid  such  eating, 
drinking,  playing,  such  conspiring  and  plotting,  such  politi- 
cal discussion,  such  transactions  in  brokersge  went  on  daily 
and  nightly  imder  his  roof  as  were  never  before  known. 
Now  all  this  was  broken  off.  The  silence  was  not  more 
ftightfol  than  unprofitable. 

^  Steward,  steward  1 "  said  Xoli  to  that  functionary,  dis^ 
tisgnished  by  the  surpassing  whiteness  of  his  apron.  **  What 
haabefidlent    Where  are  the  pations  this  morning  1 " 

^Good  master,  the  most  your  aUve  knows  is,  that  last 
night  a  paba  from  the  great  temple  passed  through  the  chai^ 
beoi  after  which,  recy  ahortly»  every  guest  departed.** 

**  A  paba,  a  paba !  **  And  Xoli  was  more  than  ever  pep 
plexed.     '<  Heard  you  what  he  said  1** 

"  Not  a  word.- 

^  About  what  time  did  he  come  t  ** 

**  After  midnic^** 

**  And  that  is  aU  you  know  f ' 

The  steward  bowed,  and  Xoli  passed  distractedly  to  the 
front  door,  only  to  find  the  portico  as  deserted  as  the  cham- 
bsn.  Sight  of  the  people  beginning  to  collect  in  the  square, 
however,  brought  him  some  relief  and  he  hailed  the  first  pass- 
ing aequaintanoe. 

**  A  pleasant  morning  to  you,  neighbor." 

**  The  same  to  you.** 

**  Have  you  any  newst** 

^  None,  except  I  hear  of  a  crowd  of  pabas  in  the  city, 
eooMi  as  mmor  says,  from  Teacuoo,  Cholula,  Trtapalapaiy 
aad  other  lake  towna.** 

^  When  did  they  come  1  ** 

<«  In  the  nig^t** 
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**  Oho  !  Thiire  's  aomething  afoot**  And  Xoli  wiped  the 
penpiimiion  from  hie  forehead. 

''  So  there  is,"  the  neighbor  replied.  "  The  king  goea  to 
the  temple  to  worship  to-day.** 

A  light  broke  in  upon  the  Chalcan.  "  True,  true  ;  I  had 
forgotten." 

«'  Such  ia  the  talk,**  the  dtixen  oontinned.  "  Will  yoa  be 
there  t    Eyerybodj  is  going.** 

**  Certainly,**  answered  Xoli,  dryly.  ''  If  I  do  not  go, 
ererybodj  will  not  be  there.  Look  for  me.  The  goda  kmp 
you!** 

And  with  that,  he  re-entered  his  house,  satisfied,  but  not 
altogether  quieted;  wandering  restlessly  from  chamber  to 
chamber,  he  asked  himself  continually,  "  Why  so  many 
pabas  1  And  why  do  they  come  in  the  night  1  And  what 
can  haye  taken  the  lords  away  so  silently,  and  at  such  a 
time,  —  without  break£g»t,  —  without  even  a  draught  of 
pmiquef 

Invariably  theee  interrogatories  were  followed  by  appeab 
to  the  great  ebony  jar  of  snuff;  after  sneezing,  he  would 
answer  himself,  "  Pkbas  for  worship,  lords  and  soldiers 
for  fighting ;  but  pkibas  and  soldiers  together  1  Something  is 
tdoot  I  wiU  stay  at  home,  and  patronixe  mysel£  And  yet 
—  and  yet  —  they  might  have  told  me  something  about 
it!" 

About  ten  o'clock  —  to  count  the  time  as  Christians  do— ^ 
the  king  issued  from  the  old  palace,  going  in  state  to  the 
ttoealHi^  attended  by  a  procession  of  courtiers,  warriorsi  and 
pabaa.  He  waa  borne  in  an  open  palanquin,  shaded  by  the 
detached  canopy,  the  whole  presenting  a  spectacle  of  im- 
perial splendor. 

Ihe  morement  waa  slow  and  stately,  through  mssisa  of 
people  on  the  paTwnents,  under  the  gaze  of  other  thoosands 
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on  the  housetops  ;  but  neither  the  banners,  nor  the  music, 
nor  the  pomp,  nor  the  king  himself,  though  fully  exposed  to 
new,  amused  or  deceived  the  people ;  for  at  the  right  and 
left  of  the  carriage  walked  Lugo,  Alvarado,  Avila,  and 
Leon ;  next,  Olmedo,  distinguishable  from  the  native  clergy 
bj  his  shaven  crown,  and  the  cross  he  carried  aloft  on  the 
shaft  of  a  lanoe ;  after  him,  concluding  the  procession,  ori< 
hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards,  ready  for  battle.     Priesthood, 

—  king,  —  the  strangers !  Clearer,  closer,  more  inevitable, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  arose  the  curse  of  Quetzal'. 

When  the  monarch  alighted  at  the  foot  of  the  first  stair 
way  of  the  temple,  the  multitude  fiur  and  near  knelt,  and  so 
remained  until  the  pabas,  delegated  for  the  purpose,  took 
him  in  their  arms  to  carry  him  to  the  cuoUom,  Four  times 
in  the  passage  of  the  ternuMs  the  cortege  came  in  view  from 
the  side  toward  the  palace,  climbing,  as  it  were,  to  the  Sun  ; 

—  dimmer  the  holy  symbols,  fidnter  the  solemn  music  ;  and 
each  time  the  people  knelt  The  unfortunate  going  to  wor- 
ship was  still  the  great  king ! 

A  detachment  of  Christians,  under  De  Morla,  preceded 
the  procession  as  an  advance-guard.  Greatly  were  they  sur- 
prised at  what  they  found  on  the  (uoteas.  Behind  TlaUc,  at 
the  head  of  the  last  stairway,  were  a  score  or  more  of 
naked  boys,  swinging  smoking  censers ;  yet  &rther  toward 
the  tower  or  sanctuary  of  Huitcil'  was  an  assemblage  of  dan- 
cing priestesses,  veiled,  rather  than  dressed,  in  gauzy  robeit 
and  scarfs ;  horn  the  steps  to  the  door  of  the  sanctuary  a 
passage-way  had  been  left ;  elsewhere  the  sacred  area  wsa 
occupied  by  pabaa,  drawn  up  in  ranks  close  and  scnipu 
looaly  ordered.  Lake  their  pontiff  each  of  them  wore  n 
gown  of  black  ;  but  while  his  head  was  bare,  theirs  wen* 
ooirered  by  hoods.  Thus  arranged,  —  silent,  motionless,  mort* 
like  phantoms  than  men,  —  they  both  ahocked  and  din 
quieted  the  Spaniards.     Indeed,  so  sanaible  were  the  latter 
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of  the  danger  of  their  position,  alone  and  unsupported  in 
the  fiboe  of  an  array  eo  dismal  and  solid,  that  many  of  them 
fell  to  counting  their  beads  and  muttering  Ave$. 

A  savage  dissonance  greeted  the  king  when  he  was  set 
down  on  the  amUeoi,  and  simultaneously  the  pabas  burst 
into  a  hymn,  and  from  the  urn  over  the  tower  a  densei 
column  of  smoke  arose,  slow  mounting,  but  erelong  visible 
throughout  the  valley.  Half  bending,  he  received  the  bless- 
ing of  Tlalac ;  then  the  censer-bearers  swept  around  him  ; 
then,  too,  jan^^ing  silver  bells  and  beating  calabashes,  the 
priestesses  began  to  dance ;  in  the  midst  of  the  salutation, 
the  arch-priest,  moving  backward,  conducted  him  slowly 
toward  the  entrance  of  the  sanctuary.  At  his  side  strode 
the  four  cavaliers.  The  escort  of  Christians  remsined  out- 
side; yet  the  pabas  knew  the  meaning  of  their  presence, 
and  their  hymn  deepened  into  a  wail ;  the  great  king  had 
gone  before  his  god  —  a  prisoner  ! 

The  interior  of  the  sanctuary  was  in  ordinary  condi- 
tion ;  the  floor  and  the  walls  black  with  the  blood  of  vic- 
tims ;  the  air  foul  and  sickening,  despite  the  smoking  cen- 
sen  and  perfuming  pans.  The  previous  visit  had  prepared 
the  cavaliers  for  these  horrois ;  nevertheless,  a  cry  broke 
&om  them  upon  their  entrance.  In  a  chafing-dish  before 
the  altar  four  human  hearts  were  slowly  burning  to  coals  ! 

**  J€$u  CkriHo  / "  exclaimed  Alvarado.  <'Did  not  the 
pagans  promise  there  should  be  no  sacrifice  1  Shrieve  me 
never,  if  I  toss  not  the  contents  of  yon  dish  into  the  god's 
face!'* 

u  g^j  I »  ^^g^^  Olmedo,  seiang  his  arm.  "  Stir  not ! 
The  business  is  mine.  As  thou  lovest  Qod,  —  the  true  God, 
—get  thee  to  thy  place!" 

The  fiither  spoke  firmly  and  the  captain,  grinding  hid 
teeth  with  lage,  submitted. 

Hie  pedestal  of  the  idol  was  of  stone,  square  in  form,  and 
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pkoed  in  the  centra  of  the  sanctuary.  SeTeiml  broad  itepai 
fronting  the  doorway,  —  door  there  was  not,  —  assisted  der- 
otees  up  to  a  pUtform,  upon  which  stood  a  table  curiously 
carredy  and  resting,  as  it  were,  under  the  eyes  of  the  god. 
The  chamber,  bare  of  furniture,  was  crowded  with  pabas, 
fcn^lmg  and  hooded  and  ranked,  like  their  brethren  outside. 
The  caraliers  took  poet  by  the  entrance,  with  Olmedo  be- 
tween them  and  the  altar.  Two  priests,  standing  on  the 
lower  step,  seemed  waiting  to  assist  in  the  ceremonial, 
althoii^  at  the  time,  apparently  absorbed  in  prayer. 

Tlalac  led  the  monarch  by  the  hand  up  the  steps. 

**  0  king,**  he  said,  **  the  ears  of  the  god  are  open.  He 
will  hear  you.  And  as  to  these  companions  in  devotion,** 
be  pointed  to  the  assistants  as  he  spoke,  '*  avoid  them  not : 
they  are  here  to  pray  for  you ;  if  need  be,  to  die  for  you.  If 
they  speak,  be  not  surprised,  but  heed  them  well ;  what 
they  say  will  eonoem  you,  and  all  you  best  love." 

Thereupon  the  areh-infidel  let  go  the  royal  hand,  and 
descended  the  steps,  moving  backward ;  upon  the  floor  he 
continued  his  movement  Suddenly  he  stopped,  turned,  and 
was  hot  to  hc&  with  Olmedo ;  all  the  passions  of  his  savage 
natore  biased  in  his  countenance;  in  reply,  the  Christian 
priest  calmly  held  up  the  cross,  and  smiled,  and  was  content 

Meantime  the  monaroh  kissed  the  altar,  and,  folding  his 
bands  upon  his  breast,  was  beginning  to  be  abstracted  in 
prayer,  when  he  heard  himself  addressed. 

**  Look  not  this  way,  O  king,  nor  stir ;  but  listen." 

The  words,  audible  throughout  the  chamber,  proceeded 
ftom  the  nearest  devotee,  —  a  tall  man,  well  muffled  in  gown 
and  hood.  The  monaroh  controlled  himself,  and  listened, 
while  the  speaker  continued  in  a  slow,  monotonous  manner, 
designed  to  leave  the  cavaliers,  whom  he  knew  to  be  obeerv- 
ing  him,  in  doubt  whether  he  was  praying  or  intoning  somt 
part  of  thesenrieeof  the 
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'^It  ii  in  the  stroete  and  in  the  palaces,  and  has  gone 
forth  into  the  provinces,  that  Montexoma  is  the  willing  gussi 
of  the  strangers,  and  that  from  grsat  love  of  them  and  their 
aodetj,  he  will  not  come  away,  although  his  Empire  is  dia- 
solving,  and  the  religion  of  his  fathers  menaced  bj  a  new 
one ;  but  know,  0  king,  that  the  chiefs  and  caciques  leftise 
to  credit  the  evil  spoken  of  you,  and,  believing  you  a  prisoner, 
are  resolved  to  restore  you  to  freedom.  Know  fiirthsr,  O 
king,  that  this  is  the  time  choeen  for  the  rescoe.  The  way 
back  to  the  throne  is  clear;  you  have  only  to  go  hence.  What 
says  the  king  1    The  nation  awaits  his  answer." 

^The  throne  is  inseparable  from  me,  —  is  where  I  am, 
under  my  feet  always,"  answered  the  monarch,  coldly. 

^And  there  may  it  remain  forever!"  said  the  devotes^ 
with  fervor.  "I  only  meant  to  pray  you  to  come  from 
amongst  the  strangers,  and  set  it  once  more  where  it  belongSi 
—  amongst  the  loving  hearts  that  gave  it  to  you.  Misunder- 
stand me  not,  O  king.  Short  time  have  we  for  worda.  The 
enemy  is  present     I  offer  you  reecue  and  liberty." 

**  To  offer  me  liberty  is  to  deny  that  I  am  free.  Who  is  he 
that  proposes  to  give  me  what  is  mine  alone  to  give  t  I  am 
with  Huitzil'.     Who  comes  thus  between  me  and  the  godl" 

From  the  pabas  in  the  chamber  there  was  a  loud  murmur ; 
but  as  the  king  and  devotee  retained  their  composure,  and, 
like  praying  men,  looked  steadily  at  the  £u»  of  Huitiil',  the 
cavaliers  remained  unsuspicious  observers  of  what  was  to 
them  merely  a  sinful  ceremony. 

'*  I  am  the  humblest,  though  not  the  least  loving,  of  all 
your  subjects,"  the  devotee  answerkL 

''The  namet"  said  the  king.  '*  Tou  ask  me  to  go  hence  : 
whither  and  with  whom  t " 

**  Know  me  without  speaking  my  name,  0  king.  I  am 
your  brother's  son." 

MAftV*^'*"^  was  visibly  affected.    Afterwhile  he  said,  — ' 
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^  Spaak  Inither.  Consider  what  you  lutTa  aaid  tnie,  ^ 
that  I  am  a  pritoner,  that  the  strangen  preeent  are  my 
guaida, — what  are  the  means  of  reecuel  Speak,  that  I 
may  judge  of  them.  Conapincy  is  abroad,  and  I  do  not 
choose  to  be  blindly  led  from  what  is  called  my  prison  to 
a  tombu* 

To  the  reasonable  demand  the  'tsin  calmly  replied,  **  That 
yon  were  coming  to  worship  to-day,  and  the  conditions  upon 
which  you  had  permission  to  come,  I  learned  from  the 
Uohieilu  I  saw  the  opportunity,  and  proposed  to  attempt 
your  rescue.  In  Tlabc  the  gods  haye  a  fidthful  senrant,  and 
you,  0  king,  a  true  lorer.  When  you  were  reoeiTed  upon 
the  €uotmif  you  did  not  £ul  to  notice  the  pabas.  Never 
bsldre  in  any  one  temple  have  there  been  so  many  assembled. 
Tliey  are  the  instruments  of  the  rescue.** 

**  The  instramants ! "  exclaimed  the  king,  unable  to  repress 

his  SOOflL 

The  ton  interposed  hastfly.  ''Beware!  Though  what 
we  say  is  not  understood  by  the  strangers,  their  &cultaes  are 
sharp,  and  very  little  may  awaken  their  suspicion  and  alarm  ; 
and  if  our  offer  be  rejected,  better  for  you,  0  king,  that 
they  go  hence  ignorant  of  their  danger  and  our  design. 
Yes,  if  your  ooigecture  were  true,  if  we  did  indeed  propo«$ 
to  face  the  ieuiei  with  barehanded  pabas,  your  scorn  would 
'  ^  ju^iiled  ;  but  know  that  the  eoncouise  on  the  amtieas 
i%  in  fret,  of  chieft  and  caciquea,  whose  gowns  do  but  concea] 
their  preparation  for  batUe.** 

A  pang  contracted  the  monarch's  face,  and  his  hands  closed 
harder  upon  his  breast ;  possibly  he  shuddered  at  the  neces- 
sity so  thrust  upon  him  of  deciding  between  M^i|m*>hi 
whom  he  fleared,  and  the  people  whom  he  so  loved. 

•*  Tea,"  eootinued  the  'tiin,  "  here  are  the  chosen  of  the 
realm,  —  the  noblest  and  the  best,  ~  each  with  his  life  in 
hand,  an  offefing  to  you.     What  need  of  (biihsr  words  t 
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Yoo  lutTe  not  foigoUen  the  habits  of  war ;  70a  diTiiie  tht 
olijeet  of  the  oonooune  of  priette ;  70a  nndentand  tbe7  an 
fonned  in  lanks,  that,  upon  a  signal,  the7  nia7  throw  them- 
selves  as  one  man  upon  the  strangers.  Here  in  the  sanctnaiy 
are  fift7  more  with  imagmakmUt ;  behind  them  a  door  has 
been  constructed  to  pass  7on  qaickl7  to  the  osoteu;  tbe7 
will  help  me  keep  the  door,  and  sta7  parsaiti  iriiile  70a  de- 
soend  to  the  street  A§A  now,  O  king,  said  I  not  iighll7l 
What  have  700  to  do  more  than  go  hence  I  Dread  not  for 
OS.  In  the  presence  of  Hoitzil',  and  in  defence  of  his  altar, 
we  will  fight  If  we  fiidl  in  such  ^orions  combat^  he  will 
waft  our  sods  stiai^twa7  to  the  Son." 

**  M7  son,"  the  Idng  answered,  after  a  pause,  "  if  I  wws  a 
prisoner,  I  would  sa7  70U  and  the  lords  haye  done  well ; 
but|  being  free  and  pursuing  m7  own  polic7,  I  reject  the 
rescue.  Go  7our  wa7s  in  peace ;  leaTe  me  to  m7  pmjsiSL  In 
a  few  da7s  the  strangers  will  depart ;  then,  if  not  soonsr,  I 
will  come  back  as  70U  wish,  and  bring  the  old  time  with  me, 
and  make  all  the  land  happ7.'' 

The  monarch  ceased.  He  imagined  the  question  answend 
and  passed ;  but  a  murmur,  almost  a  groan,  recalled  him  from 
the  effort  to  abstract  himself  And  then  the  Itoenet^  exer- 
cising his  privilege,  went  to  him,  and,  la7ing  a  hand  upon  his 
arm,  and  pointing  up  to  the  god,  said,  — 

**  Hearken,  O  king !  The  stiangers  have  alread7  aaked 
70U  to  allow  them  to  set  up  an  altar  here  in  the  house  of 
Huitzil',  that  the7  ma7  worship  their  god  after  their  manner. 
The  request  was  sacrilege  ;  listening  to  it,  a  sin ;  to  grant  it 
would  make  70U  accursed  forerer.  Save  70uiself  and  the  god, 
b7  going  hence  as  the  lords  haTe  besought     Be  wise  in 


**  I  have  decided,"  said  the  poor  king,  in  a  trembhag  foios^ 
—  <' I  have  decided." 
Tklac  looked  to  the  'tan  despairingl7.    The  appeal  to  the 
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monarcli't  Teneration  for  the  god  of  his  ikthen  had  £uled ; 
what  else  remained  t  And  the  'ton  for  the  first  time  looked 
Co  the  king,  saying  sorrowfully,  — 

**  Anahnac  is  Uie  common  mother,  as  Huitzil'  is  the  father. 
The  foot  of  the  stranger  b  heavy  on  her  breast,  and  she  cries 
akrady  *  Where  is  Montezuma  1  Where  is  the  Lord  of  the 
Earth!    Where  is  the  Child  of  the  SonT ** 

And  silence  hong  heavy  in  the  sanctoary,  and  the  waiting 
was  painful     Again  the  'tzin's  voice,  — 

^  A  bride  sits  in  the  house  waiting.  Love  puts  its  songs 
in  her  mouth,  and  kindles  her  smiles  with  the  dazzle  of  stars. 
But  the  bridegroom  lingeit,  and  the  evening  and  Uie  morn- 
ing bring  him  not  Ah,  what  is  she,  though  ever  so  beanti- 
All  and  sweet-singing,  when  he  comes  not»  and  may  never 
eomet  O  king,  you  are  the  lingering  lord,  and  An^h^^ 
Ihe  waiting  bride ;  as  you  love  her»  come.** 

The  &ted  king  covered  his  hce  with  his  hands,  as  if^  by 
shutting  out  the  light,  to  find  relief  from  pangs  too  acute  for 
endurance.  Minutes  passed,  —  minutes  of  torture  to  him, 
and  of  breathless  expectancy  to  all  present,  except  the  cava- 
KetBy  who,  unconscious  of  peril,  watched  the  scene  with  in- 
diflfinence,  or  rather  the  scornful  curiosity  natural  to  men 
professing  a  purer  and  diviner  fiuth.  At  last  his  hand  dropped, 
and  he  said  with  dignity,  — 

^  Let  this  end  now,  —  so  I  command.  My  explanation 
must  be  accepted.  I  cannot  understand  why,  if  you  love  me 
as  you  say,  you  should  receive  my  word  with  so  little  credit ; 
and  if  you  can  devote  yourselves  so  entirely  to  me,  why 
ean  you  not  believe  me  capable  of  equal  devotion  to  my- 
self t  Hear  me  once  more.  I  do  not  love  the  strangers.  I 
hope  yet  to  see  them  sacrificed  to  Huitzil*.  They  promise  in 
a  hw  days  to  leave  the  country,  and  I  stay  with  them  to 
hasten  their  departure,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  ahield  you,  ths 
Dation»  the  temples,  and  the  god%  from  their  power,  which 
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b  put  finding  oat  Theiefore,  let  no  bbw  be  struck  at  them, 
here  or  elsewhere,  without  my  order.  I  am  yet  the  king.  Let 
me  haTe  peace.     Peace  be  with  you  !    I  have  spoken." 

The  'tzin  looked  once  to  heaven,  as  if  uttering  a  last  ap- 
peal, or  calling  it  to  witness  a  vow,  then  he  fell  upon  hie 
knees;  he,  too,  had  despaired.  And  as  if  the  feeling 
were  contagious,  the  teoiueUi  knelt,  and  in  the  sanetuaiy 
there  was  stillness  consistent  with  worship,  save  when  some 
overburdened  breast  relieved  itself  by  a  sigh,  a  murmur,  or 
agroan. 

And  history  tells  how  Montezuma  remained  a  little  while 
at  the  altar,  and  went  peacefully  back  to  his  reaidenoe 
the  strangers. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THB   PUBUC  OPINION    UAMMB  WAT. 

IN  the  iianffuaf  one  market-day,  there  was  an  immOTf 
crowd,  yet  trade  was  dull ;  indeed,  comparatively  noth- 
ing in  that  way  was  being  done,  although  the  display  of  com- 
modities was  rich  and  tempting. 

"  Holy  gods,  what  is  to  become  of  usi "  cried  a  Cholulan 
merchant 

"  Tou !  Tou  are  rich.  Dulness  of  the  market  cannot 
hurt  you.     But  I,  —  I  am  going  to  ruin." 

The  second  speaker  was  a  slave<lealer.  Only  the  day  be- 
fore, he  had,  at  great  cost,  driven  into  the  city  a  laige  train 
of  his  "  stock  "  from  the  wilderness  beyond  the  Great  River. 

"  Tell  me,  my  friend,"  said  a  third  party,  addressing  the 
slave^iealer,  though  in  hearing  of  the  whole  company, 
*  heard  you  ever  of  a  slave  owning  a  slave!  " 

"  Not  L" 
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**  Heard  yon  ever  of  a  man  going  into  the  market  to  bar 
a  alave,  when  he  was  looking  to  become  one  himaelf  t" 

"  Nerer." 

"  You  bare  it  then,  —  the  reason  nobody  has  been  to  youi 
exhibition.'' 

The  bystanden  appeared  to  aaeent  to  the  proposition,  whicK 
all  onderBtood  but  the  dealer  in  men,  who  begged  an  explana- 
tion. 

"  Yes,  yes.  You  have  just  come  home.  I  had  fofgct- 
ten.  A  bad  time  to  be  abroad.  But  listen,  friend."  The 
wpe$ket  quietly  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  knocked 
the  aahes  out  of  the  bowL  *'  We  belong  to  M^Hn^^ ;  you 
know  who  he  iB." 

"  I  am  not  so  certain,**  the  dealer  replied,  gravely.  "  The 
most  I  can  say  Lb,  I  have  heard  of  him." 

"O,heisagod  — " 

**  With  all  a  man*s  wants  and  appetites,"  interposed  one. 

"  Yes,  I  was  about  to  say  that.  For  instance,  day  before 
yesterday  he  sent  down  the  king's  order  for  three  thouaand 
eteaupUes,     What  need  —  " 

**  They  were  for  his  TUscalaus.'* 

"  O,  possibly.  For  whom  were  the  cargoes  of  cotton  clotb 
flelivered  yesterday  1 " 

**  His  women,"  answered  tlie  other,  quickly. 

*'  And  the  two  thousand  sandals  t  '* 

•'ForhissoldienV* 

"  And  the  gold  of  which  the  market  was  cleaned  lasl 
weekl  And  the  gold  now  being  hunted  in  Tustepec  and 
Chinantlal  And  tlie  tribute  being  Ktvied  so  haiahly  in  all 
the  provinces,  —  for  whom  are  they  Y " 

*'  For  Malinche  himself." 

"  Yes,  the  god  Malinche.  Slave  of  a  slave  !  My  friend,* 
Mid  the  chief  speaker  to  the  slaveHlealer,  "  there  is  no  suck 
rslatiuu  known  to  the  Isw,  and  far  that  reason  we  cannot 
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buj  of  you.     Better  go  back  with  all  jou  have,  and  let  tha 
wilderness  have  its  own  again."  ^ 

<'  Bat  the  goods  of  which  jou  spoke ;  certainly  they  were 
paid  for,"  said  the  dealer,  taming  pale. 

**  No.     There  is  nothing  left  of  the  royal  revenue.     Even 
the  treasure  which  the  last  king  amassed,  and  walled  up  in 
the  old  palace,  has  been  given  to  Malinche.    The  empire  is 
like  a  man  in  one  respect,  at  least,  —  when  beggared,  it  can-, 
not  pay." 

<' And  the  king  t " 

<<  He  is  Malinche's,  too." 

''Tes,"  added  the  bystander;  ''for  nowadays  we  never 
see  his  signet,  except  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  strangers." 

The  dealer  in  men  drew  a  long  breath,  something  as  near 
a  sigh  as  could  come  from  one  of  his  habits,  and  said, ''  I  re- 
member Mualox  and  his  prophecy ;  and,  hearing  these  things, 
I  know  not  what  to  think." 

"  We  have  yet  one  hope,"  said  the  chief  spokesman,  as  if 
desirous  of  concluding  the  conversation. 

"And  that  1" 

''  Is  the  'ton  Guatamo." 

*  *  •  •  • 

"  What  luck,  Pepite  1 " 

"  Bad,  very  bad." 

The  questioner  was  the  wife  of  the  man  questioned,  who 
had  just  returned  from  the  market.  Throwing  aside  his  empty 
baskets,  he  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a  bridge  spanning  one 
f  f  the  canals,  and,  locking  his  hands  across  lus  bare  knees, 
boked  gloomily  in  the  water.  His  canoe,  with  others,  wa^ 
close  at  hand. 

The  wife,  without  seeming  to  notice  his  dejection,  busied 
beiself  setting  out  their  dinner,  which  was  humble  as  them- 
lelves,  being  of  boiled  maize,  tuna  figs,  and  teeuitlailf  or 
eheese  of  the  lake.     When  the  man  began  to  eat,  he  began 
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k>  talk,  —  a  peenliarity  in  which  h«  was  not  altogsthflr  tin- 

'^  Btd  hick,  Teiy  bad,"  he  repeated.  "  I  took  m j  baeketo 
to  the  okd  stand.  The  flowen  were  freeh  and  sweet,  gathered, 
joa  know,  only  last  night  The  market  was  full  of  people, 
manj  of  whom  I  knew  to  be  rich  enough  to  buy  at  two 
ptiesa;  they  came,  and  looked,  and  said,  'They  are  Tery 
nies^  Popita^  ▼ary  nice,'  but  did  not  offer  to  buy.  By  and 
by  the  son  went  up,  and  stood  overhead,  and  still  no  pui^ 
chaesr,  not  eren  an  offer.  It  was  very  disoouiaging,  I  tell 
you ;  and  it  would  have  been  much  more  so,  if  I  had  not 
pieltj  aoon  noticed  that  the  market-people  around  me^  fruit- 
evsB  and  florists,  were  doing  no  better  than  L  Then  I 
walked  about  to  see  my  friends ;  and  in  Uie  porticos  and 
boodia  as  elsewhere  in  the  square,  —  no  trade;  plenty 
of  people,  but  no  trade.  The  jewellers  had  covered  their 
fronta  with  flowers,  —  I  never  saw  richer,  —  you  should  have 
been  there  !  —  and  crowds  stood  about  breathing  the  sweet 
perfrune ;  but  as  to  purchasing,  they  did  nothing  of  the  sort 
In  fiict,  may  the  miilau  *  of  our  little  house  fly  away  to- 
night, if^  in  the  whole  day,  I  saw  an  instance  of  trade,  or  so 
much  as  a  cocoa-bean  pass  from  one  hand  to  another  ! " 

**  It  has  been  so  many  days  now,  only  not  quite  so  bad, 
Psfttte,"  the  wife  said,  struggling  to  talk  cheerfully.  "  What 
they  say  was  the  cause  1  Did  any  one  speak  of  that  t " 
O  yes,  everybody.  Nothing  else  was  talked.  'What 
is  the  use  of  woridngi  Why  buy  or  selll  We  have  no 
loQgsr  a  king  or  country.  We  are  all  slaves  now.  We 
bekmg  to  Malinche.  Afterwhile,  because  we  are  poor, 
he  wiU  take  us  off  to  some  of  his  farms,  like  that  one  he 
hia  down  in  Oigaca,  and  set  us  to  working,  and  ke^  the 
friiil%  while  he  gives  us  the  pains.     No,  we  do  not  want 
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•iiTtliing;  the  leai  we  lutTe,  the  lighter  will  be  our  going 
down.*    That  is  the  wey  the  telk  went  all  day." 

For  the  fint  time  the  woman  threw  off  her  pretence 
of  eheerfolneesy  and  was  still,  absorbed  in  listening  and 
thinking. 

«« Belong  to  Malinche!  Wet  And  our  little  ones  ai 
home!  Not  while  the  gods  liTe!"  she  said,  eonft- 
deotly. 

^  Why  not!    You  fbiget     Malinche  is  himself  a  god." 

A  doubt  shook  the  strong  fidth  of  the  wife ;  and  soon, 
^bomy  and  hopeless  as  Pepite,  she  sat  down  by  him,  and 
partook  of  the  humble  fere. 

**  The  nation  is  dying.  Let  us  elect  another  king,*  said 
an  old  cacique  to  a  crowd  of  nobles,  of  whom  he  was  the 
eentn,  in  the  pidque  chamber  of  the  Chalcan,  Bold  woid% 
which,  half  a  year  before,  would  have  been  punished  on  the 
ipot ;  now,  they  were  heard  in  silence,  if  not  with  approba- 
tion. ''A  king  has  no  right  to  surrire  his  gloiy,"  the 
▼eteran  continued ;  "  and  how  may  one  deecribe  his  shame 
sad  guilt,  when,  from  fear  of  death,  he  suffem  an  enemy  to 
nse  him,  and  turn  his  power  against  his  people ! " 

He  stopped,  and  for  a  time  the  hush  wss  throateniog; 
then  there  was  clapping  of  hands,  and  Toices  died  out,  — 
"^ Good,  good!" 

**  Mmj  the  gods  forgive  me,  and  witness  that  the  speech 
was  from  love  of  country,  not  hatred  of  Montesuma,"  Mid 
the  cacique,  deferentially. 

''Whom  would  you  have  in  his  placet  Name  him,* 
shouted  an  auditor. 

**  Montftinma,  —  if  he  will  oome  back  to  ua.** 

^  He  will  not ;  he  has  already  refused.  Another,  —  give 
OS  another!" 

''  Be  it  so  J "  said  the  Teteran,  iriUi  decision.     '*  My  lii* 
If 
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is  foifiBit  lor  whui  I  hft^  atid.  The  oeU  ihtt  h<4di  Ihe  kii« 
Cacuua  and  the  good  loid  Coitlahiia  yawni  lor  ma  alio.  I 
wiUtpetk."  QuaiBiig  a  bowl  of  pM^,  ho  added,  *<  or  all 
Anahnae,  O  my  brothen,  who,  with  the  feweat  yeaa^  b 
wiMit  of  head  and  braveat  of  heart,  4nd  therefore  fitleat  tc 
be  king  in  time  like  thiat** 

The  qneation  waa  of  Uie  kind  that  addreaaea  itaelf  peco- 
liarij  to  individual  preferenoea,  —  the  kind  which  haa  af 
flicted  Ihe  worid  with  ita  aaddeat  and  graateat  wan ;  jet^ 
atiange  to  aay,  the  company,  aa  with  one  roice,  and  in- 
atanttyy  anawerad, — 

''The  tan,  the  'tzin.     Guatamo,  the  tan  !" 

In  theerening  time  three  pabaa  clomb  the  ataiia  bj  which 
tha  lop  of  the  turret  of  Huital'  on  the  UoeaUU  waa  reached 
from  the  oaotau.  Arrived  at  the  top,  thej  found  there  the 
ni^ii-waleher,  who  reoogniaed  the  ieoiMdl%  and  knelt  to 
him. 

**  Ariaa,  and  get  you  down  now,"  the  ardi-prieat  aaid ; 
''we  would  be  alone  awhile." 

On  a  pedeatal  of  atone,  or  rather  of  many  alonea,  reeled 
the  biaaier,  or  urn,  that  held  the  aacrad  fire.  In  it  crackled 
the  eonauming  frgota,  while  orer  it,  with  unaleady  bril- 
liaaey,  leaped  the  flamea  which,  for  ao  many  leaguea  away, 
were  aa  a  beacon  in  Uie  valley.  The  three  atopped  in  the 
shadow  of  the  urn,  and  might  have  atudied  the  city,  or 
thoae  anlifeeta  greater  and  more  faarinating,  —  myaterirvi 
now,  lo-night|  forever,  —  Space,  and  ita  children,  the  Stari ; 
bat  a  waa  not  to  indulge  a  common  paaaion  or  uncertain 
qweabliona  that  Tlalac  had  brought  ftom  their  templea 
and  allaie  hia  companiona,  Ihe  high-prieala  of  Cholula  and 
Tamieo.  And  there  for  a  long  time  they  remained,  tha 
pave  and  holy  aenranta  of  the  goda  of  the  New  World, 
talking  eameatly,  on  what  aubject  and  with  what  conduaioi 
ve  m^  gather. 
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'^  Ha  it  of  OS  no  bnger/  said  TUkc,  impretnTely.  "  He 
has  abtndoned  his  people  ;  to  a  stimnger  he  has  suirendered 
Admself,  his  throne  and  power ;  he  spends  his  days  learning, 
from  a  new  priesthood,  a  new  creed,  and  the  things  that  per- 
tain to  a  god  of  whom  everything  is  unknown  to  us,  ex- 
eepi  that  he  is  the  enemy  of  our  gods.  I  hore  his  desertion 
patiently,  as  we  always  hear  with  those  we  love.  By  per 
mission,  as  you  heard,  he  came  one  day  U>  worship  Hoital* ; 
the  permission  was  on  condition  that  there  should  be  no 
sacrifices.  Worship  without  sacrifice,  my  brethren!  Can 
•och  thing  bel  When  he  came,  he  was  offered  reseae ;  the 
prapaiations  were  detailed  to  him  ;  he  knew  they  could  not 
jkil ;  the  nobles  begged  him  to  accept  the  offer ;  I  waned 
nim  against  refusal ;  yet,  of  choice,  he  went  back  to  Ma- 
linche.  Then  patience  almost  forsook  me.  Next,  as  you 
abo  know,  came  the  unpardonable  sin.  In  the  chamber  be- 
low—  the  chamber  sanctified  by  the  presence  of  the  mi^tj 
Huitzil'  —  I  wiU  give  you  to  see,  if  you  wish,  a  piofiuiation 
the  like  of  which  came  never  to  the  most  wicked  dream  of 
the  most  wicked  Artec,  —  an  altar  to  the  new  and  unknown 
God.  And  to-morrow,  if  you  have  the  curiosity,  I  will  give 
you  to  see  the  further  sight,  —  a  service,  mixed  of  singing 
and  prayer,  by  priests  of  the  strange  God,  at  the  same  time, 
and  side  by  side  with  the  worship  of  our  gods,  —  all 
the  assent  —  nay,  by  order  —  of  Montezuma.  Witness  th< 
erimes  once,  and  your  patience  wiU  go  quickly,  whereas 
mine  went  slowly ;  but  it  is  gone,  and  in  its  stead  livM 
«nly  the  purpose  to  do  what  the  gods  command." 

**  Let  us  obey  the  gods  1 "  said  the  reverend  high-priesi  of 
Camfaila. 

^  Let  us  obey  the  gods ! "  echoed  his  holy  brother  of 
tenoca 

**  Hear  me,  then,"  said  Thdac,  with  increased  ferror.     "^  I 
wiD  five  their  command.     '  Raise  up  a  new  king,  and  save 
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yomwlTWy  bj  wving  our  wonhip  in  the  land  I*  to  tlie  goda 
«j.    And  I  am  ready.** 

'^  Bui  the  law,"  said  the  Teacucan. 

''By  the  law,**  answered  Tlalac,  **  there  can  be  kings  only 
in  tlie  order  of  election." 

<<Andaor 

''Montesama — mud  —  dii!" 

Thhe  aaad  theae  terrible  words  slowly,  but  firmly. 

~  And  who  will  be  the  instrument  1  **  Uiey  asked. 

^Let  us  trust  the  gods,"  he  answered.  **  For  bve  d 
tham  man  go  down  to  death  every  day ;  and  of  the  many 
lof«%  doubt  not  aome  one  will  be  found  to  do  their  bid- 

And  ao  it  waa  agreed. 

And  ao^  alowly  but  aurely,  the  Public  Opinion  made  ita 
vi^y  pannaating  all  rlasana,  —  laborera,  merchanta,  waniors, 
and  piiaalab 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THS  *TSIir'8  PARSWILL  TO  QURSAL*. 

rl  were  writing  hiatoiy,  it  would  delight  me  to  linger 
y?er  the  detaila  of  Cortee*  management  after  the  arreat 
of  Monteiuma ;  for  in  them  were  blent,  fairiy  as  erer  before 
eeaOy  the  grand  dirersitiea  of  war,  politica,  and  goTemmental 
adminiatration.  Anticipating  interference  from  the  head- 
fuaitoa  in  Cuba,  he  exercised  all  his  industry  and  craft  to 
VBeoBmand  himaelf  directly  to  hia  Migesty,  the  Emperor 
Chadaa  The  interference  at  last  came  in  the  form  of  a 
gnad  expedition  under  Panfilo  de  Narvaes ;  but  in  the  in- 
tartal,  —  a  period  of  Uttle  more  than  five  montha,  —  he  ha^ 
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piaefeically  leduoed  the  new  diaoovery  to  poeaeaaon,  as  at- 
teated  by  noiq^aa  acta  of  aoveroigntyy  —  such,  for  inatancfty 
aa  the  ooaat  of  the  gulf  surveyed;  colonies  established; 
plantations  opened  and  worked  with  profit ;  tribute  levied ; 
high  officials  arrested,  disseized,  and  executed ;  the  collection 
and  division  of  a  treasure  greater  than  ever  before  seen  by 
Christians  in  the  New  World ;  communication  with  the  cap- 
ital secured  by  armed  brigantines  on  the  lakes ;  Uie  cross  set 
np  and  maintained  in  the  teoeaUit;  and  last,  and,  by  cuatoni 
of  the  civilized  world,  most  absolute,  Montezuma  brought  to 
acknowledge  vassalage  and  swear  allegiance  to  the  Emperor; 
and  withal,  so  perfiact  was  the  administration  of  afEain,  that 
a  Spaniaid,  though  alone,  was  as  safe  in  the  defiles  between 
Veia  Cruz  and  Tenochtitlan  as  he  would  have  been  in  the 
eammoi  reale$  of  old  Spain,  as  free  in  the  great  Hastffua  as 
on  the  quay  of  Cadiz. 

Narvaez^a  expedition  landed  in  May,  six  months  after 
Cortes  entered  Tenochtitlan ;  and  to  that  time  I  now  beg  to 
advance  my  reader. 

Cortes  himself  is  down  in  Cempoalla;  having  defeated 
Narvaez,  he  is  lingering  to  gather  the  firuits  of  his  extraor- 
dinaiy  victory.  In  the  capital  Alvarado  is  commanding, 
supported  by  the  Tlascalans,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Christians.  Under  his  administration,  afiairs  have 
gone  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse ;  and  in  selecting  him  for 
a  trust  so  delicate  and  important,  Cortes  has  made  his  first 

serious  mistake. 

#  •  *  *  * 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  evening  Mualox  came  out  of  the 
sanctuary  of  his  Cd,  bearing  an  armful  of  the  flowers  which 
had  been  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  altar.  The  good 
man's  hair  and  beard  were  whiter  than  when  last  I  noticed 
him ;  he  waa  also  feebler,  and  more  stooped ;  so  the  time 
is  not  fiff  distant  when  QuetzaT   will  lose  his  iast  and 
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most  faithful  tenrant  As  he  was  about  to  aaoend  the  aUir- 
way  of  the  tower,  hui  name  was  called,  and,  stopping,  he  was 
overtaken  by  two  men. 

Onatamozin  I  "  he  exclaimed,  in  surprise. 
Be  not  alarmed,  father,  but  put  down  your  burden,  and 
rest  awhile.     My  friend  here,  the  lord  Hualpa,  has  brought 
me  news,  which  calls  me  away.     Rest,  therefore,  and  giT< 
me  time  for  thanks  and  explanation." 

''What  folly  is  thisl"  asked  Mualox,  hastily,  and  with- 
out  noticing  Hualpa's  salutation.  ''Go  back  to  the  celL 
The  hunters  are  abroad  and  vigilant  as  ever.  I  will  cast 
these  filled  offerings  into  the  fire,  and  come  to  you." 

The  'tzin  was  in  the  guise  of  a  paba.  To  quiet  the 
good  man's  alarm,  he  drew  closer  the  hood  that  coveted 
his  head,  remarking,  "The  hunters  will  not  come.  Oiva 
Hualpa  the  offerings  ;  he  wiU  cany  them  for  you." 

Hualpa  took  them,  and  left ;  then  Mualox  said,  "  I  am 
ready  to  hear.     Speak." 

"  Good  father,"  the  *tzin  began,  "  not  long  since,  in  the 
sanctuary  there,  you  told  me  —  I  well  remember  the  words  — 
that  the  existence  of  my  country  depended  upon  my  action ; 
by  which  I  understood  you  to  prefigure  for  me  an  honorablei 
if  not  fortunate,  destiny.  I  believe  you  had  faith  in  what 
you  said ;  for  on  many  occasions  since  you  have  exerted 
yourself  in  my  behal£  That  I  am  not  now  a  prisoner  in  the 
old  palace  with  Cacama  and  the  lord  Cuitlahua  is  due  to  you  ; 
indeed,  if  it  be  true,  as  I  was  told,  that  the  king  gave  m  i; 
to  Malinche  to  be  dealt  with  as  he  chose,  I  owe  you  my  lif«:. 
These  are  the  greatest  debts  a  man  can  be  bound  for ;  I  ac- 
knowledge  them,  and,  if  the  destiny  should  be  fortunate  as 
we  hope,  will  pay  them  richly ;  but  now  all  I  can  give  yoo 
IS  my  thanka,  and  what  I  know  you  will  better  regard,  —  my 
iolemn  promise  to  protect  this  sacred  property  of  the  holy 
Quetaal'.  Take  the  thanks  and  the  promise,  and  let  me  havs 
foot  blessing     I  wish  now  to  go.' 


M 
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'*  Whither  1 "  aaked  Muftlox. 

''  To  the  people.  They  have  called  me ;  the  lord  Hualpa 
brings  me  their  message." 

"No,  you  will  not  go,"  said  the  paha,  reproachfully. 
"  Your  resolution  is  only  an  impulse ;  impatience  is  not  a 
purpose ;  and  —  and  here  are  peace,  and  safety,  and  a  holy 
presence." 

**  But  honor,  father,  —  " 

"  That  will  come  by  waiting." 

*'  Alas  ! "  3aid  the  'tzin,  bitterly,  **  I  have  waited  too  long 
already.  I  have  most  dismal  news.  When  Malinche 
marched  to  Cempoalla,  he  left  in  command  here  the  red- 
haired  chief  whom  we  call  Tonatiah.  This,  you  know,  is 
the  day  of  the  incensing  of  Huitzil'  —  " 

"  I  know,  my  son,  —  an  awful  day !  The  day  of  cruel 
sacrifice,  itself  a  defiance  of  Quetzal'." 

"  What ! "  said  Guatamozin,  in  angry  surprise.  "  Are  you 
not  an  Aztec  ? " 

"  Yes,  an  Aztec,  and  a  lover  of  his  god,  the  true  god, 
whose  return  he  knows  to  be  near,  and,"  —  to  gather  energy 
of  expression,  he  paused,  then  raised  his  hands  as  if  flinging 
the  words  to  a  listener  overhead,  — ''  and  whom  he  would 
welcome,  though  the  land  be  swimming  in  the  blood  of  un- 
believers." 

The  violence  and  incoherency  astonished  the  'tzin,  and  as 
he  looked  at  the  paba  fixedly,  he  was  sensible  for  the  first 
time  of  a  fear  that  the  good  man's  mind  was  affected.  And 
he  considered  his  age  and  habits,  his  days  and  years  spent  in 
a  great,  cavernous  house,  without  amusement,  without  com- 
panionship, without  varied  occupation;  for  the  thinker,  it 
must  be  remembered,  knew  nothing  of  Teoetl  or  the  world 
she  made  so  delightful  Moreover,  was  not  mania  the  effect 
of  long  brooding  over  wrongs,  actual  or  imaginary  1  Or,  to 
uut  the  thought  in  another  form,  how  natural  that  the  soli- 
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tary  watcher  of  decay,  where  of  all  places  decay  is  most  mi- 
fecting,  midst  antique  and  templed  splendor,  should  make 
the  cause  of  Quetzal'  his,  until,  at  last,  as  the  one  idea  of 
his  being,  it  mastered  him  so  absolutely  that  a  division  of 
his  love  was  no  longer  possible.  If  the  misgiving  had  come 
alone,  the  pain  that  wrung  the  'tzin  would  have  resolved 
itself  in  pity  for  the  victim,  so  old,  so  faithful,  so  passionate ; 
but  a  dreadful  consequence  at  once  presented  itselt  By  a 
strange  fatality,  the  mystic  had  been  taken  into  the  royal 
councils,  where,  from  force  of  faith,  he  had  gained  faith. 
Now,  —  and  this  was  the  dread,  —  what  if  he  had  cast  the 
glamour  of  his  mind  over  the  king's,  and  superinduced  a 
policy  which  had  for  object  and  end  the  peaceable  transfer 
of  the  nation  to  the  strangers  1 

This  thought  thrilled  the  'tzin  indefinably,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment his  pity  changed  to  deep  distrust  To  master  himself 
he  walked  away ;  coming  back,  he  said  quietly,  "  The  day 
you  pray  for  has  come  ;  rejoice,  if  you  can." 

*'  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Mualox. 

"  I  will  explain.  This  is  the  day  of  the  incensing  of  HuiV 
zil',  which,  you  know,  has  been  celebrated  for  ages  as  a  festi- 
val religious  and  national.  This  morning,  as  customary, 
lords  and  priests,  personages  the  noblest  and  most  venerated, 
assembled  in  the  court-yard  of  the  temples.  To  bring  the 
great  wrong  out  in  clearer  view,  I  ought  to  say,  father,  that 
permission  to  celebrate  had  been  asked  of  TVmo/uiA,  and  given, 
^-  to  such  a  depth  have  we  fallen  !  And,  as  if  to  plunge 
OS  into  a  yet  lower  deep,  he  forbade  the  king's  attendance^ 
and  said  to  the  ttotwili,  '  There  shall  be  no  sacrifice.' " 

"  No  victims,  no  blood  ! "  cried  Mualox,  clasping  his  handa 
•^  Blessed  be  Quetzal*  I  " 

The  'tzin  bore  the  interruption,  though  with  an  effoit. 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  service,"  he  continued,  "  when  the 
yaid  was  most  ciuwded,  and  the  ntvelry  gayest^  and  the  good 
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eompany  most  happy  and  unsuspecting,  dancing,  singing, 
feasting,  suddenly  ToncUiah  and  his  people  rushed  upon 
them,  and  began  to  kill,  and  stayed  not  their  hands  until,  of 
all  the  revellers,  not  one  was  left  alive ;  leaders  in  battle, 
ministers  at  the  altar,  old  and  young,  —  all  were  slain !  * 
0  such  a  piteous  sight!  The  court  is  a  pool  of  blood. 
Wlio  will  restore  the  flower  this  day  torn  from  the  nation  1 

0  holy  gods,  what  have  we  done  to  merit  such  calamity  1 " 
Mualox  listened,  his  hands  still  clasped. 

"  Not  one  left  alive !     Not  one,  did  you  say  1 " 

"  Not  one." 

The  paba  arose  from  his  stooping,  and  upon  the  'tzin 
flashed  the  old  magnetic  flame. 

"What  have  you  done,  ask  youl  Sinned  against  the 
true  and  only  god  —  " 

"11"  said  the  'tzin,  for  the  moment  shrinking. 

"  The  nation,  —  the  nation,  blind  to  its  crimes,  no  less 
blind  to  the  beginning  of  its  punishment !  What  you  call 
calamity,  I  call  vengeance.  Starting  in  the  house  of  Huitzil*, 
—  the  god  for  whom  my  god  was  forsaken,  —  it  will  next 
go  to  the  city ;  and  if  the  lords  so  perish,  how  may  the 
people  escape  ?    Let  them  tremble  !    He  is  come,  he  is  come ! 

1  knew  him  afar,  I  know  him  here.  I  heard  his  step  in  the 
valley,  I  see  his  hand  in  the  court.  Rejoice,  O  'tzin  !  He 
has  drunk  the  blood  of  the  sacrificers.  To-morrow  his  house 
must  be  made  ready  to  receive  him.  Go  not  away  !  Stay, 
and  help  me  I  I  am  old  Of  the  treasure  below  I  might 
make  use  to  buy  help  ;  but  such  preparation,  like  an  ofier- 
ing  at  the  altar,  is  most  acceptable  when  induced  by  love. 
Love  for  love.  So  said  Quetzal'  in  the  beginning;  so  he 
•ays  now." 

*  Sfthagun,  Hist  de  Nueva  Esp.    Qomarm,  Cranica.     PrwooU,  Cooq 
•f  Mexico. 
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'*  Let  me  be  sure  I  understand  you,  father.  What  do  you 
9ffer  me  t "  asked  the  'tzin,  quietly. 

"  Escape  from  the  wrath,"  replied  Mualox. 

"  And  what  is  required  of  me  1 " 

"  To  stay  here,  and,  with  me,  serve  his  altar." 

**  Is  the  king  also  to  be  saved  t " 

**  Surely  ;  he  is  already  a  servant  of  the  god'a" 

Under  his  gown  the  'tzin's  heart  beat  quicker,  for  the  ques' 
tion  and  answer  were  close  upon  th».  fear  newly  come  to  him« 
as  I  have  said ;  yet,  to  leave  the  point  unguarded  in  ths 
paba's  mind,  he  asked,  — 

**  And  the  people  :  if  1  become  what  you  aak,  will  thev 
ba  saved  t " 

**  Na     They  have  foigotten  QuetEal'  utterly." 

*'  When  the  king  became  your  CBllow-servant,  father,  mads 
ha  no  terms  for  his  dependants,  for  the  nation,  for  his 
family  t" 

**  None." 

Guatamozin  dropped  the  hood  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
looked  at  Mualox  sternly  and  steadily  ;  and  between  them 
ensned  one  of  those  struggles  of  spirit  against  spirit  in  which 
fiances  are  as  glittering  swords,  an<l  the  will  holds  the  place 
ofakilL 

^  Father,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
lore  and  obey  you.  I  thought  you  good  and  wise,  and  con- 
versant with  things  divine,  and  that  one  so  faithful  to  his 
god  must  be  as  faithful  to  his  country  ;  for  to  me,  love  of 
one  is  love  of  the  other.  But  now  I  know  you  better.  You 
tell  me  that  (Quetzal'  has  come,  and  for  vengeance  ;  and  that, 
iu  the  fire  of  his  wrath,  the  nation  will  be  destroyed ;  yet 
you  exult,  and  endeavor  Ui  8|>eed  the  day  by  prayer.  And 
now,  too,  I  iindenitand  the  destiny  you  had  in  store  for  me. 
Hy  hitlin;;  in  this  gown,  and  be<'omiiig  a  priest  at  your  altar. 
I  w)ia  to  escape  the  universal  death.     What  the  king  did,  1 
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vras  to  do.  Hear  me  now  :  I  cut  myself  loose  from  you. 
With  my  own  eyes  I  look  into  the  future.  I  spurn  the  de&- 
tiny,  and  for  myself  will  carve  out  a  better  one  by  saving  or 
perishing  with  my  race.  No  more  waiting  on  others !  no 
more  weakness  !     I  will  go  hence  and  strike  —  " 

"  Whom  t "  asked  Mualox,  impulsively.  '*  The  king  and 
the  god  r* 

**  He  is  not  my  god/'  said  the  'tzin,  interrupting  him  in 
turn.  "  The  enemy  of  my  race  is  my^  enemy,  whether  he  be 
king  or  god.  As  for  Montezuma,"  —  at  the  name  his  voice 
and  manner  changed,  —  "I  will  go  humbly,  and,  from  the 
dust  into  which  he  flung  them,  pick  up  his  royal  duUes. 
Alas !  no  other  can.  Cuitlahua  is  a  prisoner ;  so  is  Cacama : 
and  in  the  court-yard  yonder,  cold  in  death,  lie  the  lords  who 
might  with  them  contest  the  crown  and  its  tribulations.  I 
alone  am  left  And  as  to  Quetzal',  —  I  accept  the  doom  of 
my  country,  —  into  the  heart  of  his  divinity  I  cast  my  spear ! 
So,  farewell,  father.  As  a  fEuthful  servant,  you  cannot  bless 
whom  your  god  has  cursed.  With  you,  however,  be  all  the 
peace  and  safety  that  abide  here.     FareweUL" 

"  Go  not,  go  not !  "  cried  Mualox,  as  the  'ton,  calling  to 
Hualpa,  turned  his  back  upon  him.  ''We  have  been  as 
Ikther  and  son.  I  am  old.  See  how  sorrow  shakes  these 
hands,  stretched  toward  you  in  love." 

Seeing  the  appeal  was  vain,  the  paba  stepped  forward  and 
caught  the  'tzin's  arm,  and  said,  "  I  pray  you  stay,  —  stay. 
The  destiny  follows  Quetzal',  and  is  close  at  hand,  and  brings 
in  its  arms  the  throne." 

Neither  the  tem^^r  nor  the  temptation  moved  the  'tzin  ; 
He  called  Hualpa  again  ;  then  the  holy  man  let  go  his  arm, 
and  said,  sadly,  "  Gro  thy  way,  —  one  scoffer  more !  Or,  if 
you  stay,  hear  of  what  the  god  will  accuse  you,  so  that, 
when  your  calamity  comes,  as  come  it  will,  yoi>  may  not 
accuse  him." 
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"  I  wiU  hear." 

'*  Know,  then,  0  'tiin,  that  Quetzal',  the  day  he  landed 
from  Tlapallan,  took  you  in  his  care ;  a  little  later,  he  caused 
you  to  be  sent  into  exile  —  " 

"  Your  god  did  that !  "  exclaimed  the  'Uin.    "  And  why  t  •^ 

"  Out  of  the  city  there  was  safety,"  replied  Mualox, 
sententiously  ;  in  a  momeut,  he  continued,  '*  Such,  I  aay^ 
was  the  beginning.  Attend  to  wliat  has  followed.  After 
Montezuma  went  to  dwell  with  the  strangers,  the  king 
of  Tezcuco  revolted,  and  drew  after  him  the  lords  of 
Iztapalapan,  Tlacopaii,  and  othcre  ;  to-day  they  are  priftonen, 
while  you  are  free.  Next,  aided  by  Tlalac,  you  planned  the 
rescue  of  the  king  by  force  in  the  UocalUt ;  for  that  offence 
the  officers  hunted  you,  and  have  not  given  over  their  quest ; 
but  the  cells  of  Quetzal'  are  deep  and  dark  ;  I  called  you  in, 
and  yet  you  are  safe.  To-day  Quetzal'  appeared  amongst  the 
celebrants,  and  to-night  there  is  mourning  throughout  the 
valley,  and  the  city  groans  under  the  bloody  sorrow  ;  still 
you  are  safe.  A  few  days  ago,  in  the  old  palace  of  Axaya', 
the  king  assembled  his  lords,  and  there  he  and  they  became 
the  avowed  subjects  of  a  new  king,  Malinche's  master  ;  since 
that  the  people,  in  their  ignorance,  have  rung  the  heavens 
with  their  curses.  You  alone  escaped  that  bond  ;  so  that,  if 
Montezuma  were  to  join  his  fathers,  asleep  in  Chapultepec, 
whom  would  soldier,  priest,  and  citizen  call  to  the  throne  t 
Of  the  nobles  living,  how  many  are  free  to  be  kingt  And 
of  all  the  empire,  how  many  are  there  of  whom  I  might 
nay,  *  He  foi|;ot  not  (Quetzal"  t  One  only.  And  now,  O 
son,  ask  you  of  what  you  will  be  accused,  if  you  abandon  this 
house  and  its  go<l  t  or  what  will  be  forfeit,  if  now  you  turn 
your  bark  upon  them  t  Is  there  a  measure  for  the  iniquity 
of  ingratitude  t  If  you  go  hence  for  any  purpose  of  wai; 
remember  Quetzal'  n«*ither  forgets  nor  foi^ves  :  better  thai 
you  had  never  been  buru." 
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Bj  this  time,  Hualpa  had  joined  the  party.  Restiug  his 
band  upon  the  young  man's  shoulder,  the  'tzin  fixed  on 
Uaalox  a  look  severe  and  steady  as  his  own,  and  replic<l, — 
**  Father,  a  man  knows  not  himself;  still  less  knows  he  other 
men ;  if  so,  how  should  I  know  a  being  so  great  as  you 
daim  your  god  to  be  ?  Heretofore,  I  have  been  contented 
to  lee  Quetzal*  as  you  have  painted  him,  —  a  fair-faced, 
gentle,  loving  deity,  to  whom  human  sacrifice  was  espe- 
cially abhorrent ;  but  what  shall  1  say  of  him  whom  you 
have  now  given  me  to  study  ?  If  he  neither  forgets  nor 
forgives,  wherein  is  he  better  than  the  gods  of  Mictlan  ? 
Hating,  as  you  have  said,  the  sacrifice  of  one  man,  he 
now  proposes,  you  say,  not  as  a  process  of  ages,  but  at 
once,  by  a  blow  or  a  breath,  to  slay  a  nation  number- 
ing millions.  When  was  Huitzil*  so  awfully  worshipped? 
He  will  spare  the  king,  you  further  say,  because  he  has 
beoome  bis  servant;  and  I  can  find  grace  by  a  like  sub- 
mission. Father,"  —  and  as  he  spoke  the  'tzin's  manner  l)e- 
came  inexpressibly  noble,  —  **  father,  who  of  choice  would 
live  to  be  the  last  of  his  race  ?  The  destiny  brings  me  a 
crown :  tell  me,  when  your  god  has  glutted  himself,  where 
shall  I  find  subjects  ?  Comes  he  in  person  or  by  representa- 
tive? Am  I  to  be  his  crowne<l  slave  or  Malinche*8?  Once 
for  all,  let  Quetzal*  enlargt!  his  doom;  it  is  sweeter  than 
what  you  call  his  love.  I  w\\\  go  fight;  and,  if  the  gods  of 
my  fathers  —  in  this  hour  become  dearer  an<i  holier  than 
ever  —  so  decree,  will  die  with  my  people.  Again,  father, 
fareweU.*' 

Again  the  withered  hands  arose  tremulously,  and  a  look 
of  exceeding  anguish  came  to  the  paba*s  help. 

"  If  not  for  love  of  me,  or  of  self,  or  of  Quetzal*,  then 
for  love  of  woman,  stay  " 

Gnatamozin  turned  quickly.     **  What  of  her  ?  " 

''O  'tzin,  the  destiny  you  put  aside  is  hers  no  loss  than 
yoara.** 
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The  'tzin  raised  higher  his  princely  head,  and  answered, 
smiling  joyously,  — 

"Then,  father,  by  whatever  charm,  or  incantation,  or 
virtue  of  prayer  you  ])Osse8s,  hasten  the  destiny,  —  hasten 
it,  I  conjure  you.  A  tomb  would  be  a  palace  with  her,  a 
palace  would  be  a  tomb  without  her." 

And  with  the  smile  still  upon  his  face,  and  the  resolution 
yi^  in  his  heart,  he  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  turned  his 
back  upon  Mualox. 


CHAPTER   V. 


ft 


THK  CKLLB  OP  QUETZAL  AOAQf. 

"     A   ^*^^^"^ '     ^  victim  !  " 
J\.     "  Hi,  hi ! 

"  Catch  him ! 

"  Stone  him  ! 

"  Kill  him  !  " 

So  cried  a  mob,  at  the  time  in  furious  motion  up  the 
beautiful  street.  Numbering  hundreds  already,  it  increased 
momentarily,  and  howled  as  only  such  a  monster  can. 
Scarce  eighty  yards  in  front  ran  its  game,  —  Orteguilla,  the 

The  boy  was  in  desperate  strait  His  bonnet,  secured  by 
a  braid,  danced  behind  him  ;  his  short  cloak,  of  purple  vel- 
vet, a  little  faded,  fluttered  as  if  struggling  to  burst  tho 
throat-loop ;  his  hands  were  clenched  ;  his  face  pale  with 
fear  and  labor.  He  ran  with  all  his  might,  often  looking 
back  ;  and  as  his  coune  was  up  the  street,  the  old  palace  of 
Axaya'  must  have  been  the  goal  he  sought,  —  a  long,  long 
way  off  for  one  unused  to  such  exertion  and  no  fiercely 
prwsenL     At  every  backwaiti  glance,  he  cried,  la  agony  of 
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terror,    "  Help  me,  O  Mother  of  Christ !     By  Grod's  love, 
help  me !  **    The  enemy  was  gaming  upon  him. 

The  lad,  as  I  think  I  have  befor^  remarked,  had  been  de- 
tailed by  Cortes  to  attend  Montezuma,  with  whom,  as  he 
was  handsome  and  witty,  and  had  soon  acquired  the  Aztecan 
tongue  and  uncommon  skill  at  totoloque,  he  had  become  an 
accepted  favorite ;  so  that,  while  useful  to  the  monarch  as  a 
servant,  he  was  no  less  useful  to  the  Christian  as  a  detective. 
In  the  course  of  his  service,  he  had  been  frequently  in- 
trusted with  his  royal  master's  signet,  the  very  highest  mark 
of  confidence.  Every  day  he  executed  errands  in  the  tian- 
gua^  and  sometimes  in  even  remoter  quarters  of  the  city. 
As  a  consequence  he  had  come  to  be  quite  well  known,  and 
to  this  day  nothing  harmful  or  menacing  had  befiedlen  him, 
although,  as  was  not  hard  to  discern,  the  people  would 
have  been  better  satisfied  had  Maztla  been  charged  with 
such  duties. 

On  this  occasion,  —  the  day  after  the  interview  between 
the  'tzin  and  Mualox,  —  while  executing  some  trifling  com- 
mission in  the  market,  he  became  conscious  of  a  change  in 
the  demeanor  of  those  whom  he  met;  of  courtesies,  there 
were  none  ;  he  was  not  once  saluted ;  even  the  jewellers  with 
whom  he  dealt  viewed  him  coldly,  and  asked  not  a  word 
about  the  king ;  yet,  unaware  of  danger,  he  went  to  the 
portico  of  the  Chalcan,  and  sat  awhile,  ei^oying  the  shade 
and  the  fountain,  and  listening  to  the  noisy  commerce 
without. 

Presently,  he  heard  a  din  of  concha  and  attabals,  the 
martial  music  of  the  Aztecs.  Somewhat  startled,  and 
half  hidden  by  the  curtains,  he  looked  out,  and  be- 
held, coming  from  the  direction  of  the  king's  palace,  a 
procession  bearing  ensigns  and  banners  of  all  shapes,  de- 
signs, and  colors. 

At  I  lie  first  sound  of  the  music,  the  people,  of  whom,  as 
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usiy^,  there  were  great  numbere  in  the  tiangua,  quitted 
oo.  u|)ation8,  and  ran  to  meet  the  spectacle,  which,  without 
halting,  came  swiftly  down  to  the  Chalcan's  ;  so  that 
there  passed  within  a  few  feet  of  the  adventurous  page 
a  procession  rarely  beautiful,  —  a  procession  of  warriors  march- 
ing in  deep  files,  each  one  helmetod,  and  with  a  shield  at  his 
back,  and  a  banner  in  his  hand,  —  an  army  with  banners. 

At  the  head,  apart  from  the  others,  strode  a  chief  whom 
all  eyes  followed.  Even  Orteguilla  was  impressed  with  hU 
i^>pearance.  He  wore  a  tunic  of  very  brilliant  feather-work, 
the  skirt  of  which  fell  almost  to  his  knees  ;  from  the  skirt 
to  the  ankles  his  lower  limbs  were  bare  ;  around  the  ankles, 
over  the  thongs  of  the  sandals,  were  rings  of  furbished  silver  ; 
on  his  left  arm  he  carried  a  shield  of  shining  metal,  probably 
brass,  its  rim  fringed  with  locks  of  flowing  hair,  and  in  the 
oentre  the  device  of  an  owl,  snow-white,  and  wrought  of  the 
plumage  of  the  bird ;  over  his  temples,  fixed  firmly  in  the 
golden  head-band,  there  were  wings  of  a  parrot,  green  as 
emerald,  and  half  spread.  He  exceeded  his  followers  in 
stature,  which  appeared  the  greater  by  reason  of  the  long 
Chinantlan  spear  in  his  right  hand,  used  as  a  staff.  To  the 
whole  was  added  an  air  severely  grand  ;  for,  as  he  marched,  he 
looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  —  apparently  too  absorbed 
to  notice  the  people,  many  of  whom  even  knelt  upon  his 
approacti.  From  the  cries  that  saluted  the  chief,  together 
with  the  descriptions  he  had  often  heard  of  him,  Orteguilla 
recognized  Guatamozin. 

The  procession  wellnigh  passed,  and  the  young  Span- 
iard was  studying  the  drvices  on  the  ensigns,  when  a  hand 
was  laid  upon  his  shoulder  ;  turning  quickly  to  the  intruder, 
he  saw  the  prince  Io\  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  meetr 
tng  daily  in  the  audienro-chamber  of  the  king.  The  prince 
met  his  smile  and  pleasantry  with  a  sombm  fiioe,  and  said, 
coldly,  — 
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"  You  have  been  kind  to  the  king,  my  father ;  he  loves 
you ;  on  your  hand  I  see  his  signet ;  therefore  I  will  serve 
you.  Arise,  and  begone;  stay  not  a  moment  You  were 
never  nearer  death  than  now." 

Orteguilla,  scarce  comprehending,  would  have  questioned 
him,  but  the  prince  spoke  on. 

"  The  chiefs  who  inhabit  here  are  in  the  procession.    Had 
they  found  you,  Huitzil'  would  have  had  a  victim  before  sun 
set     Stay  not ;  begone ! " 

While  speaking,  lo'  moved  to  the  curtained  doorway  from 
which  he  had  just  come.  **  Beware  of  the  people  in  the 
square ;  trust  not  to  the  signet  My  £Either  is  still  the  king ; 
but  the  lords  and  pabas  have  given  his  power  to  another,  — 
him  whom  you  saw  pass  just  now  before  the  banners.  In 
all  Anahuac  Guatamozin's  word  is  the  law,  and  that  word 
is  —  War."     And  with  that  he  passed  into  the  house. 

The  page  was  a  soldier,  not  so  much  in  strength  as  experi- 
ence, and  brave  from  habit ;  now,  however,  his  heart  stood 
still,  and  a  deadly  coldness  came  over  him  ;  his  life  was  in 
peril     What  was  to  be  done  1 

The  procession  passed  by,  with  the  multitude  in  a  fever  of 
enthusiasm ;  then  the  lad  ventured  to  leave  the  portico,  and 
start  for  his  quarters,  to  gain  which  he  had  first  to  traverse  the 
side  of  the  square  he  was  on  ;  that  done,  he  would  be  in  the 
beautiful  street,  going  directly  to  the  desired  place.  He  strove 
to  carry  his  ordinary  air  of  confidence ;  but  the  quick  step, 
pale  face,  and  furtive  glance  would  have  been  tell-tales  to  the 
shopkeepers  and  slaves  whom  he  passed,  if  they  had  been  the 
least  observant  As  it  was,  he  had  almost  reached  the  street, 
and  was  felicitating  himself,  when  he  heard  a  yell  behind 
hint  He  looked  back,  and  beheld  a  party  of  warriors 
coming  at  fiill  speed.  Tb^ir  cries  and  gestures  left  no  room 
to  doubt  that  he  was  their  object.    He  started  at  once  for  life. 

The   noise  drew  everybody  to  the  doors,  and  forthwith 
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ev(>rybody  joined  the  chaeo.  ASlei  passing  several  bnd|;iw, 
the  lr;i<{ijig  purauers  were  xbont  <iHvetity  yards  bobind  him. 
followed  by  a  stream  of  aiipportcre  Dtxtending  to  tb«  tianfua 
and  tHyond.     So  wo  havn  tbe  vcoiif  wjtU  whtuh  lUo  ctiapbir 

The  page's  situation  wtw  indrMwl  desporat^.  Ho  had  unl 
yot  reached  tha  king's  palaco,  on  the  other  side  of  wlijcli.  lu 
he  knew,  lay  n  stretch  of  street  frightful  to  think  of  in  such 
a  strait.  The  mob  was  coining  rapidly.  To  add  U>  hin 
horror,  in  front  appeared  a  body  of  men  armed  and  marching 
toward  him  ;  at  the  sight,  they  halted  ;  then  they  fofmed  « 
line  of  iiit«rceptioQ.  His  steps  flagged  ;  fainter,  btit  mon 
agonizing,  arose  his  prayer  to  Christ  and  the  Mother,  Into 
the  recesses  on  either  liand,  and  int«  the  doors  and  windows, 
and  up  to  the  roofe,  and  down  into  the  canals,  he  out  dee- 
pairing  [^lanri-M  ;  but  chance  thort'  wa:i  not  ;  capture  was  c^.r- 
tain,  and  then  the  — sacrifice  ! 

That  moment  he  reached  a  temple  of  the  ancient  constrar- 
lion,  —  properly  speaking,  a  Cil,  —  low,  broad,  massive,  in 
architecture  not  unlike  the  Egyptian,  and  with  stepe  along 
the  whole  front.  He  took  no  thought  of  ita  appearance, 
nor  of  what  it  might  contain ;  he  saw  no  place  of  refuge 
within  ;  bis  terror  had  become  a  blind,  unreasoning  madness. 
To  escape  the  sacrifice  was  his  sole  impulse  ;  and  I  am  not 
enre  but  that  he  would  have  regarded  death  in  any  form  other 
than  at  the  hands  of  the  pabas  as  an  escape.  So  he  turne*l, 
and  darted  up  the  stepe  ;  before  his  foremost  pursuer  was  at 
the  bottom,  he  was  at  the  top. 

With  a  glance  he  swept  the  euoUai.  Through  the  wide, 
doorless  entrance  of  a  turret,  he  saw  an  altar  of  stainless 
white  marble,  deoonted  profusely  with  Howers ;  imagining 
there  might  be  pabas  present,  and  possibly  devoleea,  he  ran 
around  the  holy  place,  and  came  to  a  flight  of  st«pe.  down 
which  he  pa«^  to  a  couit-yard  bounded  on  every  side  by  • 
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eolonnade.     A  narrow  doorway  at  his  right  hand,  full  ol 
darkness,  offered  him  a  hiding-place. 

In  calmer  mood,  I  doubt  if  the  young  Spaniard  could  have 
been  induced  alone  to  try  the  inU^rior  of  the  Cd.  He  would 
at  least  have  studied  the  building  with  reference  to  the  car- 
dinal points  of  direction  ;  now,  however,  driven  by  the  ter- 
rible fear,  without  thought  or  question,  without  precaution 
of  any  kind,  taking  no  more  note  of  distance  than  course, 
into  the  doorway,  into  the  unknown,  headlong  he  plunged. 
The  darkness  swallowed  him  instantly  ;  yet  he  did  not  abate 
his  speed,  for  behind  him  he  heard  —  at  least  he  fancied  so 
—  thb  swift  feet  of  pursuers.  £ither  the  dear  Mother  of  his 
prayers,  or  some  ministering  angel,  had  him  in  keeping  dur- 
ing the  blind  flight ;  but  at  last  he  struck  obliquely  against 
a  wall ;  in  the  effort  to  recover  himself^  he  reeled  against 
another ;  then  he  measured  his  length  upon  the  floor,  and 
remained  eichausted  and  fainting. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LOST   IN   THE  OLD   cO. 

THE  page  at  last  awoke  from  his  stupor.  With  difficulty 
he  recalled  his  wandering  senses.  He  sat  up,  and  waA 
confronted  everywhere  by  a  darkness  like  that  in  sealed 
tombs.  Could  he  be  blind)  He  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
stmined  their  vision ;  he  saw  nothing.  Baffled  in  the  ap- 
peal to  that  sense,  he  resorted  to  another ;  he  felt  of  his 
head,  arms,  limbs,  and  was  reassured  :  he  not  only  lived, 
but,  save  a  few  bruises,  was  sound  of  body.  Then  he  ex- 
tended the  examination  ;  he  felt  of  the  floor,  and,  stretching 
his  arms  right  and  left,  discovered  a  wall,  which,  like  ^He 
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ll<K>r,  was  of  masonry.  The  cold  etono,  rMpoQJiiig  to 
touch,  sent  its  chill  along  his  slut^iuh  veins  ;  the  oloM 
made  breathing  hard  ;  the  silence,  abBolutely  lirdeu,  — 
in  that  inspect  so  unlike  what  we  call  silence  in  llie  outer 
world,  which,  after  all,  is  but  the  tirae  cho!«n  by  mi&U 
things,  the  entitiea  nf  the  dust  and  (fraas  and  winds,  tat 
their  hymnal  service,  heard  full-toned  in  heaven,  if  not  br 
us,  —  the  dead,  stagnant,  unresoiiaut  silence,  such  as  hatinta 
the  depths  of  old  mines  and  lingers  in  the  sunken  crypts  of 
abandoned  castle«,  awed  and  overwhelmed  his  souL 

\Vliere  was  he  )  How  came  be  there  1  With  head  droop- 
ing, and  hands  and  anna  resting  limp  upon  the  floor,  weak 
in  body  and  spirit,  ho  xat  a  long  lime  motionless,  stniggliiig 
to  recall  the  past,  which  came  slowly,  enabling  him  to  set.' 
the  race  again  with  all  its  incidents :  the  enemy  in  r«ar,  the 
enemy  in  front ;  the  temple  stairs,  with  their  offer  of  ee<»pe  , 
the  atoUas,  the  court,  the  dash  into  the  doorway  under  the 
colonnade,  —  all  came  back  slowly,  I  say,  bringing  a  dn:a<t 
that  he  was  lost,  and  that,  in  a  frantic  effort  to  avoid  death 
in  one  form,  he  had  nm  open-eyed  to  embrace  it  in  another 
even  more  horrible. 

The  dread  gave  him  strength.  He  arose  to  his  feet,  and 
stood  awhile,  straining  his  memory  l«  recall  the  direction  of 
the  door  which  had  admitted  him  to  the  passage.  Could  he 
find  that  door,  he  would  wait  a  fitting  time  to  slip  from  the 
temple ;  for  which  he  would  trust  the  Kother  and  watch. 
Bat  now,  what  was  done  must  needs  be  done  quickly  ;  for, 
though  but  an  ill-timed  fancy,  he  thought  he  felt  a  sen- 
ntiou  of  hunger,  indicating  that  he  liad  been  a  long  time 
lying  there  ;  how  long,  of  course,  he  knew  noL 

Memory  served  him  illy,  or  rather  not  at  all ;  so  that 
nothing  would  do  now  but  to  feel  his  way  out  0  for  a 
fight,  if  only  a  spark  from  a  gunner's  match,  or  the  moony 
gleun  of  a  Caban  glow-froim  I 
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As  every  fiiculty  was  now  alert,  he  was  conscioos  of  the 
importance  of  the  start ;  if  that  were  in  the  wrong  direction, 
every  inch  would  he  from  the  door,  and,  possibly,  toward 
his  grave.  First,  then,  was  he  in  a  hall  or  a  chamber  1  He 
hoped  the  former,  for  then  there  would  be  but  two  directions 
from  which  to  choose ;  and  if  he  took  the  wrong  one,  no 
matter ;  he  had  only  to  keep  on  until  the  fiict  was  made  clear 
by  the  trial,  and  then  retrace  his  steps.  '*  Thanks,  O  Holy 
Mother !  In  the  darkness  thou  art  with  thy  children  no  less 
than  in  the  day  !  "  And  with  the  pious  words,  he  crossed 
himnAlf^  forehead  and  breast,  and  set  about  the  work. 

To  find  if  he  were  in  a  passage,  —  that  was  the  first  point 
He  kid  his  hand  upon  the  wall  again,  and  started  in  the 
course  most  likely,  as  he  believed,  to  take  him  to  the  day- 
li^t,  never  before  so  beautiful  to  his  mind. 

The  first  step  suggested  a  danger.  There  might  be  traps 
in  the  floor.  He  had  heard  the  question  often  at  the  camp- 
fire.  What  is  done  with  the  bodies  of  the  victims  ofiered  up 
in  the  heathen  worship  1  Some  said  they  were  eaten  ;  others, 
that  there  were  vast  receptacles  for  them  in  the  ungodly 
temples,  —  miles  and  miles  of  catacombs,  filled  with  myriads 
of  bones  of  priests  and  victims.  If  he  should  step  off  into  a 
pit  devoted  to  such  a  use !  His  hair  bristled  at  the  thought. 
CaiefhUy,  slowly,  therefore,  his  hands  pressed  against  the 
rough  waU,  his  steps  short,  one  foot  advanced  to  feel  the 
way  for  the  other,  so  he  went,  and  such  was  the  necessity. 

Scarcely  three  steps  on  he  found  another  dilemma.  The 
wall  suddenly  fell  away  under  his  hand ;  he  had  come  to 
the  angle  of  a  comer.  He  stopped  to  consider.  Should  he 
follow  the  wall  in  its  new  course  %  It  occurred  to  him  that 
the  angle  was  made  by  a  crossing  of  passages,  that  he  was 
then  in  the  square  of  their  intersection ;  so  the  chances  of 
finding  the  right  outlet  were  three  to  one  against  hiuL  He 
was  more  than  ever  confused.      Hope  went  into  low  ehl). 
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Would  he  ever  got  outi  Had  lio  beeu  niisMtd  in  tha  old 
palace  1  If  hoatUities  lind  broken  out,  as  intimated  bjr  ihti 
pTinc«  lo',  would  his  friends  h«  pi^rmitted  to  look  far  hiin  iji 
the  city  1  T)i«  kin^  was  hU  friend,  Imt,  itliw !  )iw  |>»wfir  tutd 
been  given  to  anolhor.  Nn,  thom  wna  no  help  fur  him  ;  h>- 
must  etay  there  as  in  his  tomb,  and  die  of  hunger  and  thiibt 
— die  slowly,  hour  fcy  hour,  niinulo  by  nunut«.  Alnady 
the  fever  of  famine  was  in  his  blood,  —  iioxt  lo  tiw  fact  it 
the  fancy.  If  his  organiam  hail  begun  to  consume  it«elf. 
liow  long  could  ho  laat  t  Never  were  momvuts  so  prwiouM 
to  liim.  Each  one  carried  otf  a  fraction  of  thn  strun^h 
upon  which  his  escape  (iei>cnde(l ;  each  one  must,  thoniforv*, 
be  employed.  Ko  more  loLter)nf< ,  uclion,  action  !  In  the 
darknees  he  looked  U>  heaven,  and  prayed  tearfully  lo  th* 
Mother. 

The  better  to  understand  his  situation,  and  what  he  did, 
it  may  be  well  enough  to  say  here,  that  the  steps  by  which 
he  descended  into  the  court-yard  faced  the  west ;  and  aa, 
&om  the  court,  he  took  shelter  in  a  door  to  his  right,  the 
passage  must  have  run  duo  north.  When,  upon  recoverj' 
from  the  fointing-epeU,  he  started  to  r^ain  the  door,  he  wad 
still  in  the  passage,  but  unhappily  followed  its  continuation 
northward  ;  every  step,  in  that  course,  consequently,  was 
so  much  into  instead  of  out  of  the  labyrinth.  And  now, 
to  moke  the  situation  worse,  he  weakiy  clung  to  the  wall, 
and  at  the  comer  turned  to  the  right ;  after  which  his  pain- 
ful, toilsome  progreea  was  to  the  east,  where  the  chances 
were  sure  to  be  compbcated. 

If  the  reader  has  ever  tried  to  pass  through  a  strange 
hall  totally  darkened,  he  can  imagine  the  young  Spaniard 
in  motion.  Each  respiration,  each  movement,  was  doubly 
loud  ;  the  alide  and  shuffle  of  the  feet,  changing  position, 
filled  the  rock-bound  apace  with  echoes,  which,  by  a  cooler 
hiMil  tlutn  his,  might  have  been  made  tell  the  width  and 
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height  of  the  passage,  and  something  of  its  depth.  There 
weie  times  when  the  sounds  seemed  startlingly  like  the 
noise  of  another  person  close  by  ;  then  he  would  stop,  lay 
luuid  on  his  dagger,  the  only  weapon  he  had,  and  listen  ner- 
vously, undetermined  what  to  do. 

In  the  course  of  the  tedious  movement,  he  came  to  narrow 
apertures  at  intervals  in  the  wall,  which  he  surmised  to  be 
doors  of  apartments.  Before  some  of  them  he  paused,  think- 
ing they  might  be  occupied ;  but  nothing  came  from  them, 
or  was  heard  within,  but  tlie  hollow  reverberations  usual 
to  empty  chambers.  The  crackle  of  cement  underfoot  and 
the  crevices  in  the  wall  filled  with  dust  assured  him  that 
a  long  time  had  passed  since  a  saving  hand  had  been  there ; 
yet  the  evidences  that  the  old  pile  had  once  been  popu- 
lous made  its  present  desertion  all  the  more  impressive. 
Afterwhile  he  began  to  wish  for  the  appearance  of  some- 
body, though  an  enemy.  Yet  farther  on,  when  the  awiiil 
silence  and  darkness  fully  kindled  his  imagination,  and  gave 
him  for  companionship  the  spirits  of  the  pagans  who  had 
once  —  how  far  back,  who  could  say) — made  the  cells 
animate  with  their  prayers  and  orgies,  the  yearning  for  the 
company  of  anything  living  and  susceptible  of  association 
became  almost  insupportable. 

Several  times,  as  he  advanced,  he  came  to  cross  passages. 
Of  the  distance  made,  he  could  form  no  idea.  Once  he 
descended  a  flight  of  steps,  and  at  the  bottom  judged  him- 
self a  story  below  the  level  of  the  court  and  street ;  reflect- 
ing, however,  that  he  could  not  have  clomb  them  on  the 
way  in  without  some  knowledge  of  them,  he  again  paused 
for  consideration.  The  end  of  the  passage  was  not  reached  : 
he  could  not  say  the  door  ho  sought  was  not  there ;  he  simply 
believed  not ;  still  he  resolved  to  go  back  to  the  starting-point 
»nd  begin  anew. 

He  set  out  bravely,  and  proceeded  with  less  caution  than 
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in  coming.  Suddenly  he  stopped.  Ho  h&d  neglected  to 
count  tbe  doon  and  intersecting  pasv^es  along  tha  wty ; 
C4n80(|uenLly  he  could  not  identify  th«  itarting-jKiinl  wl 
he  reuctied  it.     UeiciAil  Gud  !  A^  una  now  indttJ  LO.fT  ! 

For  u  time  ho  struggled  ngninst  tho  wnviction  ;  but  nhen 
the  condition  was  actually  realized,  a  paroxysm  Mixed  him, 
He  raised  his  hands  wildly,  and  shouted,  Ola  !  Ola  I  Thn 
r.ry  emote  the  walls  uear  by  until  they  raug  again,  and,  flying 
down  the  possBgo,  died  lingeringly  in  the  many  chamben, 
leaving  him  so  shaLon  by  the  discordance  that  be  conrerad 
uearly  to  the  floor,  as  if,  instead  of  buman  help,  he  bod  con- 
jured a  demon,  and  looked  for  its  instant  appcorancA  Sum- 
moning all  bia  resoIutioD,  be  again  shout«(l  the  uhalleugv, 
but  with  tbe  same  result ;  no  reply  except  the  mocking 
echoes,  do  help.  lie  was  in  a  tomb,  buried  alive  I  And  at 
that  moment,  resulting  doubtlefts  from  the  f(>ver  of  mind 
and  body,  he  wss  conscious  of  the  first  decided  seiiaatiou 
nf  thirst,  accompanied  by  tbe  thought  of  running  water, 
cool,  iweet,  and  limpid  ;  as  if  to  add  to  hia  torture,  he 
•aw  then,  not  only  that  he  was  immured  alive,  but  how 
\dA  of  what  he  was  to  die.  Then  also  he  saw  why  bis 
enemies  gave  up  the  pursuit  at  the  passage^oor.  Loet  in 
the  depths  of  tbe  Cfl,  out  of  reach  of  help,  groping  here 
and  there  through  the  darkness,  in  hours  condensing  years 
of  aufi'eriiiKi  dead,  finally,  of  hunger  and  thirst,  —  was  he 
not  as  much  a  victim  as  if  formally  butchered  hy  tbe  Uo- 
ttieUit  And  if,  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  heathen  god,  suffering 
made  tbe  sacrifice  appreciable,  when  was  there  one  more 
perfect  1 

"  No,  no,"  he  cried,  "  I  am  a  Christian,  in  cam  of 
tbe  Christian's  God.  I  am  too  young,  too  strong.  I  cau 
walk ;  if  need  be,  run ;  and  there  are  houro  and  days  b& 
Tore  me.  I  will  find  the  door.  Courage,  courage !  And 
tbon,  dear,  blsiisd    Mother  I     if  aver  thou  dost  permit  ■ 
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thrine  in  the  chapel  of  this  heathen  house,  all  that  which 
the  SefLor  Heman  may  apportion  to  me  thou  shalt  have. 
Hear  my  vow,  0  sweet  Mother,  and  help  me !  " 

How  many  heroisms,  attributed  to  duty,  or  courage,  or 
aome  high  passion,  are  in  fact  due  to  the  utter  hopelessness, 
the  blindness  past  seeing,  the  fainting  of  the  soul  called 
despair  I  In  that  last  motive  what  mighty  energy  !  How  it 
now  nerved  Orteguilla  !  Down  the  passage  he  went,  and  with 
alacrity.  Not  that  he  had  a  plan,  or  with  the  mind's  eye 
even  saw  the  way,  —  not  at  alL  He  went  because  in  mo- 
tion there  was  soothing  to  his  very  despair;  in  motion  he 
could  make  himself  believe  there  was  still  a  hope ;  in  mo- 
tion he  could  expect  each  moment  to  hail  the  welcome  door 
and  the  glory  of  the  light. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HOW  THE  HOLT  MOTHER  HELPS  HER  CHILDREN. 

I  DOUBT  not  my  reader  is  gentle,  good,  and  tendei^heart- 
ed,  easily  moved  by  tales  of  suffering,  and  nothing 
delighting  in  them ;  and  that,  with  such  benignant  qualities 
of  heart  and  such  commendable  virtues  of  taste,  he  will  ex- 
cuse me  if  I  turn  from  following  the  young  Spaniard,  who 
has  now  come  to  be  temporarily  a  hero  of  my  story,  and 
leave  to  the  imagination  the  details  of  the  long  round  of 
misery  he  endured  in  his  wanderings  through  the  interior  of 
the  old  Ca. 

Pathologists  will  admit  they  are  never  at  fault  or  loss 
in  the  diagnosis  of  cases  of  hunger  and  thirst.  Whether 
considered  as  disease  or  accident,  their  marks  are  unmis- 
takable, and  their  symptoms  before  di^sulution,  like  theii 
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etfects  aflerwards,  invariable.  Both  may  be  simply  de- 
iicnbed  aa  consumption  of  the  body  by  its  own  organs  ;  pre- 
cisely as  if,  to  preserve  life,  one  devoured  his  own  flesh  and 
drank  his  own  blood.  Not  without  reason,  therefore,  thci 
suicide,  what  time  he  thinks  of  his  crime,  always,  when 
possible,  chooses  some  mode  easier  and  more  expeditiDus. 
The  gradations  to  the  end  are,  an  intense  desire  for  food 
and  drink ;  a  fever,  accompanied  by  exquisite  pain  ; 
then  delirium ;  finally,  death.  It  is  in  the  second  and 
third  stages  that  the  peculiarities  show  most  strangely  ; 
then  the  mind  cheats  the  body  with  visions  of  Tantalus. 
If  the  sufferer  be  thirstrstricken,  he  is  permitted  to  see 
fountains  and  sparkling  streams,  and  water  in  draughts  and 
rivers ;  if  he  be  starving,  the  same  mocking  fimcy  spreads 
Apician  feasts  before  his  eyes,  and  stimulates  the  intolerable 
miaery  by  the  sight  and  scent  of  all  things  delicious  and 
^>petizing.  I  have  had  personal  experience  of  the  anguish 
and  delusions  of  which  I  speak.  I  know  what  they  are.  I 
pray  the  dear  Mother,  who  has  us  all  in  holy  care,  to  keep 
them  far  from  my  gentle  friends. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  day  and  night  in  the  temple,  —  another  day  and  night, 
—  morning  of  the  third  day,  and  we  discover  the  page  sil- 
ling upon  the  last  of  a  flight  of  steps.  No  water,  no  fo<Ml 
in  all  that  time.  He  slept  once  ;  how  long,  he  did  not  know. 
A  atone  floor  does  not  conduce  to  rest  even  where  there  is 
sleep.  All  that  time,  too,  the  wearisome  search  for  the  door  , 
groping  along  the  wall,  feeling  the  way  ell  by  ell  ;  always 
at  fault  and  lost  utterly.  His  condition  can  l)e  understood 
almost  without  the  aid  of  dest  ription.  He  hiUs  on  the  8t4'p 
in  a  kind  of  stupor ;  hi«  cries  for  help  have  lieoorae  a  dull, 
unmeaning  moan  ;  before  him  pass  the  fantasies  of  food  and 
water  ;  and  could  the  light  —  the  precious,  beautiful  light,  wi 
long  sought,  so  earnestly  prayed  and  stru^led  fur  ^ — fall  wpow 
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him,  we  should  have  a  sad  picture  of  the  gay  youth  who, 
in  the  market,  sported  his  velvet  cioak  and  feathered  honnet, 
and  half  disdainfully  flashed  the  royal  signet  in  the  faces  of 
the  wondering  merchants,  —  the  picture  of  a  despairing: 
creature  whom  much  misery  was  rapidly  bringing  down  to 
death. 

And  of  his  thoughts,  or,  rather,  the  vagaries  that  had  taken 
the  place  of  thoughts,  —  ah,  how  well  they  can  be  divined  I 
Awhile  given  to  the  far-off  native  land,  and  the  loved  ones 
there,  —  land  and  loved  ones  never  again  to  be  seen  ;  then 
to  the  New  World,  full  of  all  things  strange ;  but  mostly  to 
his  situation,  lost  so  hopelessly,  suffering  so  dreadfully. 
There  were  yet  ideas  of  escape,  reawakenings  of  the  energy 
of  despair,  but  less  frequent  every  hour ;  indeed,  he  was  be- 
coming submissive  to  the  fate.  He  prayed,  also ;  but  his 
prayers  had  more  relation  to  the  life  to  come  than  to  thid 
one.  To  die  without  Christian  rite,  to  leave  his  bones  in 
such  unhallowed  place !  0,  for  one  shrieving  word  from 
Father  Bartolom^ ! 

In  the  midst  of  his  wretchedness,  and  of  the  sighs  and 
sobs  and  tears  which  were  its  actual  expression,  suddenly 
the  ceiling  overhead  and  all  the  rugged  sides  of  the  passage 
above  the  line  of  the  upper  step  of  the  stairway  at  the  foot 
of  which  he  was  sitting  were  illumined  by  a  faint  red  glow 
of  light  He  started  to  his  feet.  Could  it  be?  Was  it  not 
a  delusion)  Were  not  his  eyes  deceiving  him!  In  the 
darkness  he  had  seen  banquets,  and  the  chambers  thereof, 
and  had  heard  the  gurgle  of  pouring  wine  and  water.  Was 
not  this  a  similar  trick  of  the  imagination?  or  had  the 
Blessed  Mother  at  last  heard  his  supplications  ? 

He  looked  steadily;  the  glow  deepened.  O  wondrous 
sharm  of  life  !  To  be,  after  dying  so  nearly,  brought  back 
m\h  such  strength,  so  quickly,  and  by  such  a  trifle ! 

While  he  looked,  his  doubts  gave  way  to  certainty.    Light 
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there  was,  — essentiftl,  revealing,  beautJiul  light.  He  cUspeil 
his  hands,  and  the  teai?  of  deapalr  Iwcame  ttars  of  joy  ,  all 
the  h«pe3  of  hU  beinj,  which,  in  the  dreary  houre  just 
passed,  had  gone  out  as  stare  go  bohjnd  a  spreading  cloud, 
rose  up  whirrtug,  like  n  flock  of  st&rtled  birds,  and,  filling 
nil  his  heart,  onne  more  endued  him  with  strength  of  mliul 
and  body.  He  passed  Uia  tumda  acrtws  his  eyes :  still  tlin 
light  remained.  Surer  than  a  fantasy,  good  as  a  laimde^ 
there  it  was,  growing  brighter,  and  approaching,  luid  thAt, 
too,  by  the  very  passage  in  which  he  was  aUinding ;  whethot 
home  by  man  or  spirit,  friend  or  foe,  it  wuuld  spc-odily  Twch 
the  head  of  the  steps,  and  then  — 

Out  of  the  very  cerUinty  of  aid  at  hand,  a  reaction  of 
feeling  came.  A  singular  caution  seintd  him.  'U'hat  if 
those  bearing  the  light  were  enemies  1  Through  tho  glow 
dimly  lighting  the  part  of  the  passage  below  the  stairway, 
he  looked  eagerly  for  a  place  of  concealment.  Actually, 
though  starving,  the  prospect  of  relief  filled  him  with  all 
the  instincts  of  hfe  renewed.  A  door  caught  his  eye.  He 
n\n  to  the  cell,  and  hid,  but  in  position  to  see  whomsoever 
might  pass.  He  had  no  purpose :  he  would  wait  and  see, 
—  that  was  alL 

The  light  approached  slowly,  —  in  his  suspense,  how 
slowly  !  Gradually  the  glow  in  the  passage  became  a  lair 
illumination.  There  wore  no  sounds  of  feet,  no  forerun- 
ning echoes ;  the  coming  was  noiaaless  u  that  of  spirits. 
Out  of  the  door,  nevertheless,  he  thrust  his  head,  ill  time  to 
see  the  Agure  of  a  man  on  the  upper  step,  bareheaded,  boie- 
footod,  half  wrapped  in  a  cotton  cloak,  and  carrying  a  broad 
wooden  tray  or  waiter,  covered  with  what  seemed  table-ware  ; 
the  whole  brought  boldly  into  view  hy  the  gUre  of  a  lamp 
Gutened,  like  a  miner's,  to  his  forehead. 

The  man  was  alone ;  with  that  observation,  OrteguilU 
liew  back,  and  waited,  bis  hand  upon  hit  dagger.     H* 
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trembled  with  excitement  Here  was  au  instrument  of 
escape;  what  should  he  dol  If  he  exposed  himself  sud- 
denly, might  not  the  stranger  drop  lus  burden,  and  run,  and 
in  the  race  extinguish  the  lampi  If  he  attacked,  might 
he  not  have  to  killt  Yet  the  chance  must  not  be  lost 
Life  depended  upon  it,  and  it  was,  therefore,  precious  as  life. 

The  man  descended  the  steps  carefully,  and  drew  near  the 
cell  door.  Orteguiila  held  his  breath.  The  stepping  of 
bare  feet  became  distinct  A  gleam  of  light,  almost  blind- 
ing, flashed  through  the  doorway,  and,  narrow  at  first  but 
rapidly  widening,  began  to  wheel  across  the  floor.  At  length 
the  cell  filled  with  brightness ;  the  stranger  vras  passing  the 
door,  not  a  yard  away. 

The  young  Spaniard  beheld  an  old  man,  half  naked,  and 
bearing  a  tray.  That  he  was  a  servant  was  clear;  that 
there  was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  him  was  equal- 
ly clear:  he  was  too  old.  These  were  the  observations 
of  a  glance.  From  the  unshorn,  unshaven  head  and  face, 
the  eyes  of  the  lad  dropped  to  the  tray ;  at  the  same  instant, 
the  smell  of  meat,  fresh  from  the  coals,  saluted  him,  mixed 
with  the  aroma  of  chocolate,  still  smoking,  and  sweeter  to 
the  starving  fugitive  than  incense  to  a  devotee.  Another 
note :  the  servant  was  carrying  a  meal  to  somebody,  his 
master  or  mistress.  StUl  another  note  :  the  temple  was  in- 
habited, and  the  inhabitants  were  near  by.  The  impulse  to 
rush  out  and  snatch  the  tray,  and  eat  and  drink,  was  almost 
irresistible.  The  urgency  there  is  in  a  parched  throat,  and 
in  a  stomach  three  days  empty,  cannot  be  imagined.  Yet 
he  restrained  himsell 

The  lamp,  the  food,  the  human  being  —  the  three  things 
most  desirable  —  had  come,  and  were  going,  and  the  page 
still  undetermined  what  to  da  Instinct  and  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  a  dread  of  the  darkness,  and  of  the  death  so  lately 
imminent,  moved  him  to  follow,  and  he  obeyed.     He  had 
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cunning  aDoUfth  icft  to  take  off  his  booU.  That  <lon«,  Im 
tteppod  into  the  passa^,  aitil,  moving  a  few  paces  bahind, 
put  liimsalf  iu  Lho  guicUni.-i!  of  the  servant,  fiusUined  bjr  a 
liQ|>e  that  daylij'lil  und  lil>«rty  wero  but  a  ihort  wny  nffl 

]'or  a  hunilrml  Miipg  or  more  the  rami  wi-nt  his  vmy,  when 
lie  ciiiiie  to  a  grv&t  flat  rock  or  IU)t  cumbering  the  |iut«(^  - 
there  he  gtu]j|>«il,  uid  set  down  the  tny  ;  mid  Ukiuft  the 
lamp  from  the  fastening  on  his  head,  he  knelt  br  thu  side 
of  a  trap,  or  doorway,  in  the  Boor.  OrteguiUa  stopped  at 
tli<^  same  time,  dmwing.  its  a  prec&utjon,  close  to  the  left 
wall.  Immediately  he  heard  the  tinkling  of  a  bell,  which 
be  took  to  be  a  signal  to  some  one  in  a  chamber  below. 
His  eyes  fixed  hungrily  upon  the  savory  <.-iands.  He  saw 
the  slave  fasten  a  ropo  to  the  tiay,  and  begin  to  lowi-r  it 
through  the  trap  ;  hi?  heard  the  noise  of  the  contact  with 
the  floor  beneath  :  stUI  he  was  uiirvsotved.  The  man 
uoae,  lamp  in  hand,  and  without  more  ado,  aa  if  a  familiar 
talk  were  finished,  started  in  return.  And  now  the  two 
must  come  within  reach  of  each  other  ;  now  the  page  must 
diacover  himself  or  be  discovered.  Should  he  remain  t 
Wu  not  retreat  merely  going  back  into  the  terrible  laby- 
rinth 1  He  debated  ;  and  while  be  debated,  chance  came 
along  and  took  control  The  servant,  relieved  nf  his  load, 
walked  swiftly,  trying,  while  in  motion,  to  replace  the  lamp 
over  his  forehead ;  failing  in  that,  he  stopped  ;  an<l  as  for- 
tune ordered,  stopped  within  two  steps  of  the  fugitive.  A 
moment,  —  and  the  old  man's  eyee,  dull  as  they  were,  be- 
came transhxed  ;  then  the  lamp  fell  from  Lis  hand  and 
rolled  upon  tho  lloor,  and  with  a  scream,  he  dnrtod  forward 
iu  a  flight  which  the  object  of  his  Tear  could  not  hope  U-. 
outstrip.  The  lamp  went  out,  and  darkness  dropped  from 
the  ceiling,  and  leaped  from  the  walla,  reclaiming  everything. 

OrteguiUa  stood  overwhelmed  by  the  misfortune.  All  the 
IdcsiaT  horron  returned  to  plague  him.     He  upbraided  him 
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self  for  irresolution.  Why  allow  the  man  to  escape  1  Why 
not  seize,  or,  at  least,  speak  to  him  ?  The  chance  had  been 
sent^  he  could  now  see,  by  the  Holy  Mother ;  would  she 
send  another)  If  not,  and  he  died  there,  who  would  be  to 
blame  but  himself?  He  wrung  his  hands,  and  gave  way  to 
bitter  teais. 

Eventually  the  unintermitting  craving  of  hunger  aroused 
him  by  a  lively  suggestion.  The  smell  of  the  meat  and 
chocolate  haunted  him.  What  had  become  of  them  1  Then 
he  remembered  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  and  their  disappear- 
ance through  the  trap.  There  they  were  ;  and  more,  — 
somebody  was  there  enjoying  them!  Why  not  have  his 
share)  Ay,  though  he  fought  for  it!  Should  an  infidel 
feed  while  a  Christian  star\'ed )  The  thought  lent  him  new 
stiength.  Such  could  not  be  God's  wilL  Then,  as  often 
happens,  indignation  begat  a  certain  shrewdness  to  discern 
points,  and  put  them  together.  The  temple  was  not  vacant, 
as  he  at  first  feared.  Indeed,  its  tenants  were  thereabouts. 
Neither  was  he  alone  ;  on  the  floor  below,  he  had  neighbors. 
"  Ave  Maria !  "  he  cried,  and  crossed  himself. 

His  neighbors,  he  thought,  —  advancing  to  another  conclu- 
sion, —  his  neighbors,  whoever  they  were,  had  communica- 
tion with  the  world ;  otherwise,  they  would  perish,  as  he 
was  perishing.  Moreover,  the  old  servant  was  the  medium 
of  the  communication,  and  would  certainly  come  again. 
Courage,  courage ! 

A  sense  of  comfort,  derived  from  the  bare  idea  of  neigh- 
borship with  something  human,  for  the  time  at  least,  lulled 
him  into  forgetfulness  of  misery. 

Upon  his  hands  and  knees,  he  went  to  the  great  stone, 
and  to  the  edge  of  the  trap. 

''  Salvado  I  Soy  salvado  !  I  am  saved  !  "  And  with 
tears  of  joy  he  rapturously  repeated  the  sweet  salutation  of 
the  angels  to  the  Virgin.     2'ke  space  below  rvcu  lighted  I 
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Tho  light,  as  ho  diacovenMl  upou  a  wiconH  look,  caiim 
through  curtains  BtrckhoU  ucFu<is  n  pa^iuige  aimtl&r  to  the  oor 
he  was  in,  and  waa  faint,  but  enough  to  diM^losc  two  objncU, 
the  sight  of  which  touched  him  with  a  fierce  delight,  —  lfa« 
tray  on  the  floor,  its  contents  untouched,  and  a  rope  ladda 
hy  which  to  descend. 

lie  tost  no  time  Dow.  Placing  his  dagger  bctwtwn  h» 
teeth,  he  Bvning  off,  though  with  some  trouble,  and  landed 
mfely.  At  his  feet,  then,  lay  a  repast  to  satisfy  the  daiutieat 
appetite,  —  fish,  white  bread,  chocolntp,  in  silver  cup*  anil 
beaten  into  honeyed  foam,  and  fruits  from  vine  and  tne. 
He  clasped  his  hands  and  looked  to  Heaven,  and,  u  bwtiM 
a  pious  Spaniard,  restrained  the  maladits  that  afflicted  him, 
while  he  said  the  old  Patemoeter,  — dear,  hallowed  ultennoa 
taught  him  in  childhood  by  the  mother  who,  but  for  Uiii 
godsend,  would  have  lost  him  forpvcr.  Thnn  he  stooped  to 
help  himself,  and  while  his  hand  was  upon  the  bread  the 
curtain  parted,  and  he  saw,  amidst  a  Hood  of  light  pouring 
in  over  her  head  and  shoidders,  a  girl,  very  young  and  Ter^ 
beautifuL 


CHAPTER  Vni. 
THE   paba's  ANOEL. 

IF  I  were  writing  a  tale  less  true,  or  were  at  all  accom 
plished  in  the  charming  art  of  the  story-teller,  which  has 
tome  to  be  regnrded  as  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  poet, 
poMibly  I  could  have  disguised  the  incidents  of  the  preced- 
ing chapters  so  as  to  have  checked  anticipation.  But  many 
pagea  back  the  reader  no  doubt  discovered  that  the  Cfl  in 
which  the  page  took  shelter  was  that  of  Quetzal' ;  and  now, 
while  to  b«li«T«  I  eonld,  by  any  arrangement  or  concMt  con- 
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•istent  with  truth,  agreeably  suiprise  a  friend,  I  must  admit 
that  he  is  a  dull  witling  who  failed,  at  the  parting  of  the 
eurtain  as  above  given,  to  recognize  the  child  of  the  paba,  — 
Teoetl,  to  whom,  beyond  perad venture,  the  memory  of  all  who 
follow  me  to  this  point  has  often  returned,  in  tender 
S3rmpathy  for  the  victim  of  an  insanity  so  strange  or — as 
the  critic  must  decide  —  a  philosophy  so  cruel. 

Now,  however,  she  glides  again  into  the  current  of  my 
story,  one  of  those  wingless  waifs  which  we  have  all  at  one 
time  or  another  seen,  and  which,  if  not  from  heaven,  as 
their  parity  and  beauty  suggest,  are,  at  least,  ready  to  be 
wafted  there. 

I  stop  to  say  that,  during  the  months  past,  as  before, 
her  life  had  gone  sweetly,  pleasantly,  without  ruffle  or 
labor  or  care  or  sickness,  or  division,  even,  into  hours  and 
days  and  nights,  —  a  flowing  onward,  like  time,  —  an  exist- 
ence so  serenely  perfect  as  not  to  be  a  subject  of  conscious- 
ness. Her  occupation  was  a  round  of  gentle  ministrations  to 
the  paba.  Her  experience  was  still  limited  to  the  chamber, 
its  contents  and  expositions.  If  the  philosophy  of  the  vener* 
able  mystic —  that  ignorance  of  humanity  is  happiness — was 
correct,  then  was  she  happy  as  mortal  can  be,  for  as  yet  she 
had  not  seen  a  human  being  other  than  himself  Her  pleas- 
ure was  still  to  chatter  and  chirrup  with  the  friendly  birds ;  or 
to  gather  flowers  and  fashion  them  into  wreaths  and  garlands 
to  be  offered  at  the  altar  of  the  god  to  whom  she  herself  had 
been  so  relentlessly  devoted ;  or  to  lie  at  rest  upon  the  couch, 
and  listen  to  the  tinkling  voices  of  the  fountain,  or  join  in 
their  melody.  And  as  I  do  not  know  why,  in  speaking  of 
her  life,  I  should  be  silent  as  to  that  part  which  is  lost  in 
slumber,  particularly  when  the  allusion  will  help  me  illus- 
trate her  matchless  innocency  of  nature,  I  will  say,  fiir- 
ther,  that  sleep  came  to  her  as  to  children,  irregularly  and 
in  the  midst  of  play,  and  waking  was  followed  by  no  in- 
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tenal  of  hcnvin>-«s,  M  bnxxling  uvor  n  d»il;  bwk,  or  iinciD^ 
the  suul  for  a  duty.  I  n  fnct,  she  was  Ktill  a  child  ;  thou};h  not 
Ui  I»e  thought  dealing  willi  utiythiiig  scmpliit;,  I  will  add,  thil 
in  the  months  pastshii  hail  in  height  becomo  quite  irnmatilj', 
while  the  (one  cif  hcT  voico  had  gsinni  an  iMjuality,  and  her 
figure  a  fulness,  indicative  of  Cjuick  maturity. 

Nor  had  the  -*  World  "  undert;uni?  any  change.  The  uiii- 
vetsal  exposition  on  thu  walla  nnd  ceiling  rcmainod  Uin 
same  surpasainj;  marvel  of  art.  At  stated  perioda.  work- 
men had  come,  and,  through  tliu  Hh.iTl  coQjttruct*d  for  Uw 
purpose,  hke  those  in  di^p  tutciiw,  liflud  to  thu  luottiu  sucli 
plants  and  shrubs  as  almwutl  signs  of  stitTcring  for  th«  indi»- 
penssble  sun  ;  but  aa,  on  such  occasions,  others  were  let  down, 
and  rolled  t«  the  vaouit  pla(.-es,  there  was  never  an  ab«li»nent 
of  the  garden  freshness  that  prevailed  in  the  chamber.  Tfas 
noise  of  the  work  disturbed  the  birds,  but  never  TseeU, 
whose  spirit  during  the  time  was  under  the  mesmeric  WiQ 
of  the  paba. 

There  was  a  particubr,  however,  in  which  the  god  who 
was  supposed  to  have  the  house  in  keeping  had  not  been  so 
gtuious.  A  few  days  before  the  page  appeared  at  the  door, 
—  exactness  requires  me  to  say  the  day  of  the  paba's  last 
interview  with  Guatamoiiii,  —  Mualox  came  down  from  the 
sanctuary  in  an  unusual  state  of  mind  and  body.  He  was 
silent  and  exhausted  ;  his  knees  tottered,  as,  with  never  a 
smile  or  pleasant  word,  or  kiss  in  reply  to  the  salutation  he 
received,  he  went  t^j  the  couch  to  lie  down.  He  seemed  like 
one  asleep ;  yet  be  did  nut  sleep,  but  lay  with  his  eyes 
fixed  vacantly  on  the  ceiling,  his  hand  idly  stroking  his 
beard. 

In  vain  Tecetl  pliwl  all  her  little  arts;  she  sang  to  htm, 
oiressed  hira,  brought  her  vases  and  choicest  flowers  and 
sweetest  singing-birds,  and  asked  a  thousand  questions  about 
the  lair,  good  Quetzal',  —  a  topic  theretofore  of  never-failing 
Xiterest.  tu  the  holv  man- 
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She  had  never  known  sickness,  —  so  kindly  had  the  god 
dealt  by  her.  Her  acquaintance  with  infirmity  of  any 
kind  was  limited  to  the  fatigue  of  play,  and  the  weariness 
of  tending  flowers  and  birds.  Her  saddest  experience  had 
been  to  see  the  latter  sicken  and  die.  All  her  further 
knowledge  of  death  was  when  it  came  and  touched  a  plant, 
withering  leaf  and  bud.  To  die  was  the  end  of  such  things  ; 
bat  they —  the  paba  and  herself  —  were  not  as  such  :  they 
waro  above  death ;  Quetzal'  was  immortal,  and,  happy  souls ! 
they  were  to  serve  him  for  ever  and  ever.  Possessed  of  such 
fiuthy  she  was  not  alarmed  by  the  good  man's  condition ;  on 
the  contruy,  taking  his  silence  as  a  wish  to  be  let  alone,  she 
turned  and  sought  her  amusements. 

And  as  to  his  ailment  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  bro- 
ken heart,  his  was  broken.  He  had  lived,  as  noticed  before, 
for  a  single  purpose,  hope  of  which  had.  kept  him  alive,  sur- 
vivor of  a  mighty  brotherhood.  That  hope  the  'tzin  in  the 
last  interview  took  aviray  with  him  ;  and  an  old  man  without 
a  hope  is  already  dead. 

Measuring  time  in  the  chamber  by  its  upper- world  divisioiib, 
noon  and  night  came,  and  still  the  paba  lay  in  the  dismal 
coma.  Twice  the  slave  had  appeared  at  the  door  with  the 
customary  meals.  Tecetl  heard  and  answered  his  signals. 
Meantime,  —  last  and  heaviest  of  misfortunes,  —  the  fire 
of  the  temple  went  out.  When  the  sacred  flame  was  first 
kindled  is  not  known ;  relighted  at  the  end  of  the  last 
great  cycle  of  fifty-two  years,  however,  it  had  burned  ever 
since,  served  by  the  paba.  Year  after  year  his  steps,  ascend- 
ing and  descending,  had  grown  feebler ;  now  they  utterly 
fidled.  **  Where  is  the  fire  on  the  old  Cu  ?  "  asked  the  night- 
watchers  of  each  other.  "  Dead,"  was  the  answer.  **  Then 
is  Mualox  dead.'* 

And  still  another  dav  like  the  other  ;  and  at  its  close  the 
faded  hands  of  the  sufferer  dropped  n\K>n  his  breast.     Many 
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tunes  did  Tecetl  come  tu  the  couuh,  and  ap«ak  to  htm,  ani* 
call  him  fkLher,  and  uflur  Itiui  food  luid  lirink,  and  go  Awa) 
unnoticed.  "  He  is  with  Quetzal',"  she  would  say  to  heraolf 
and  the  birds.     "  How  the  dear  god  lovea  him  1 " 

Yet  another,  the  fourth  day  i  still  the  sleep,  now  Ihicoom 
ii  likenesa  of  death.  And  Tecetl, — she  niiaaod  hia  voice, 
and  the  love-look  of  his  gi'eat  ejea.  and  his  fondueaaua  of 
touch  and  smile  ;  she  missed  his  preseace,  also.  True,  ht 
was  there,  but  not  with  her  ;  ho  was  with  Quetzal'.  Strange 
that  they  should  fotget  her  so  long !  She  hovered  ariiutul 
the  couch,  a  little  jealous  of  the  god,  and  disquieted,  tlioiit;b 
she  knew  not  by  what     Shu  was  very,  very  lonesome. 

And  in  that  time  what  suapciuw  would  one  f«n>ili"r  with 
perils  have  auifered  in  her  situation  !  If  the  paba  diet, 
what  will  become  of  herl  We  know  somewhat  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  pflssagps  in  the  CO.  Can  she  find  the  w;iy 
out  alone  t  The  slave  will,  doubtless,  continue  to  bring  food 
to  the  door,  so  that  she  may  not  starve  ;  and  at  the  fountain 
she  will  get  drink.  Suppose,  therefore,  the  suppliea  come 
for  years,  and  she  live  so  long  ;  how  will  the  solitude  affect 
hert  We  know  its  results  upon  prisoneta  accustomed  to 
society ;  but  that  is  not  her  case  :  she  never  knew  society, 
its  sweets  or  sorrows.  With  her  the  human  life  of  the  great 
outside  world  is  not  a  thing  of  conjecture,  or  of  dreams, 
hopes,  and  fears,  as  the  future  life  with  a  Christian ; 
she  does  not  even  know  there  is  such  a  state  of  being. 
Changes  will  take  place  in  the  chamber;  the  birds  and 
plants,  all  of  life  there  besides  herself,  will  die ;  the  body 
of  the  good  man,  through  sickening  stages  of  decay,  will  re- 
turn to  the  dust,  leaving  a  ghastly  skeleton  on  the  couch. 
Consequently,  bets  will  come  to  be  a  solitude  without  relief, 
without  amusement  or  occupation  or  society,  and  with  but 
few  memories,  and  nothing  to  rest  a  hope  upon.  Can  a 
Blind  rapport  itaaU|  any  more  thao  a  body  I   In  othar  wofd& 
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if  Mualox  dies,  how  long  until  she  becomes  what  it  were 
charity  to  kill  1  Ah,  never  mortal  more  dependent  or  more 
temhly  threatened!  Yet  she  saw  neither  the  cloud  nor 
its  shadow,  but  followed  her  pastimes  as  usual,  and  sang  her 
litUe  songs,  and  slept  when  tired,  —  a  simple-hearted  child. 

I  am  not  an  abstractionist ;  and  the  reader,  whom  I  char- 
itably take  to  be  what  I  am  in  that  respect,  has  reason  to  be 
thankful ;  for  the  thought  of  this  girl,  so  strangely  educated, 
—  if  the  word  may  be  so  applied,  —  this  pretty  plaything 
of  a  fortune  so  eccentric,  opens  the  gates  of  many  a  misty 
field  of  metaphysics. .  But  I  pass  them  by,  and,  following 
the  lead  of  my  story,  proceed  to  say  that,  in  the  evening  of 
the  fourth  day  of  the  paba's  sickness,  the  bell,  as  usual,  an- 
nounced the  last  meal  at  the  door  of  the  chamber.  Tecetl 
went  to  the  couch,  and,  putting  her  arms  around  the  sleeper's 
neck,  tried  to  wake  him ;  but  he  lay  still,  his  eyes  closed, 
his  lips  apart,  —  in  appearance,  he  was  dying. 

"  Father,  &ther,  why  do  you  stay  away  so  long ) "  she 
said.  "  CSome  back,  —  speak  to  me,  —  say  one  word,  —  call 
me  onoe  more  1 " 

The  dull  ear  heard  not;  the  hand  used  to  caressing 
was  stilL 

Tenderly  she  smoothed  the  white  beard  upon  his  breast. 

"  Is  Quetzal'  angry  with  me  1  I  love  him.  Tell  him  how 
lonely  I  am,  and  that  the  birds  are  not  enough  to  keep  me 
happy  when  you  stay  so  long ;  tell  him  how  dear  you  are 
to  me.     Ask  him  to  let  you  como  back  now." 

Yet  no  answer. 

"  O  Quetzal',  fair,  beautiful  god !  hear  me,"  she  con- 
tinued. "  Your  finger  is  on  his  lips,  or  he  would  speak. 
Your  veil  is  over  his  eyes,  or  he  would  see  me.  I  am  his 
ehild,  and  love  him  so  much ;  and  he  is  hungry,  and  here 
are  bread  and  meat  Let  him  come  for  a  little  while,  aud  I 
will  love  you  more  than  ever." 
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And  so  she  pimyed  and  promised,  bot  in  vain.  QueUaF 
was  obdurate.  With  tears  fast  flowing,  she  arose,  and  stood 
by  the  couch,  and  gazed  upon  the  face  now  sadly  changed 
by  the  long  abstinence.  And  as  she  looked,  there  came  upon 
her  own  face  a  new  exproesion,  that  whicli  the  very  youu^' 
always  have  when  at  the  side  of  the  dying,  —  half  drea^i, 
half  curiosity,  —  wonder  at  the  manifestation,  awe  of  Uia 
power  tliat  invokes  it,  —  the  look  we  can  imagine  on  the 
countenance  of  a  simple  soul  in  tlie  presence  of  Death  in 
terpreting  himself. 

At  last  she  turned  awav,  and  went  to  the  door.  Twice 
she  hesitated,  and  looked  back.  Wherefore  t  Was  she  pon- 
dering the  mystery  of  the  deep  sleep,  or  expecting  the 
sleeper  to  awake,  or  listening  to  the  whisper  of  a  premo- 
nition fainter  in  her  ears  than  tho  voice  of  the  faintest 
brseie  t  She  went  on,  nevertheless  ;  she  reached  the  door, 
and  drew  the  curtain  ;  and  theib,  in  the  full  light,  was 
Oiteguilla. 

That  we  nuty  judge  the  impreeBi%Mi,  let  us  recall  what  kind 
of  youth  the  [lage  was.  I  never  saw  him  myself^  but  thoee 
who  knew  him  well  have  toia  me  he  was  a  handsome  fel- 
low ;  tall,  graceful,  and  in  mnnner  and  feature  essentially 
Spanish.  He  wore  at  the  time  the  bonnet  and  jaunty 
featlier,  and  the  purple  mantle,  of  which  I  hare  spoken,  and 
under  that  a  close  black  jerkin,  with  hose  to  correspond  ;  lialf- 
boots,  urtual  to  the  period,  and  a  crimson  sash  about  the 
waist,  iu  friu^Hl  ends  hanging  down  the  left  8i<ie,  completed 
his  attire.  AlUn^ether,  a  gooiily  young  man ;  not  as  gay, 
probably,  im  84>me  then  loiU*ring  amongst  the  a^aimedas  of 
Serille ;  for  rough  8er\'ice  long  continued  had  tarnished  his 
finery  and  abused  his  complexion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  im- 
prints of  present  sufiering  ;  yet  he  was  enough  so  to  excit« 
admiration  in  eyes  ohler  than  Tecetl's,  and  more  familial 
with  the  noe. 
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The  two  gazed  at  each  other,  wonder-struck. 

"  Holy  Mother  !  "  exclaimed  Orteguilla,  the  bread  in  hia 
hand.  "  Into  what  world  have  I  been  brought  1  Is  this  a 
spirit  thou  hast  sent  me  1 " 

In  his  eyes,  she  was  an  angel ;  in  hers,  he  was  more.  *Sht: 
went  to  him,  and  knelt,  and  said,  **  Quetzal',  dear  Quetzal', 
—  beautiful  god  !  You  are  come  to  bring  my  father  back  to 
me.     He  is  asleep  by  the  fountain." 

In  her  eyes,  the  page  was  a  god. 

The  paba's  descriptions  of  Quetzal'  had  given  her  the  ideal 
of  a  youth  like  Orteguilla.  Of  late,  moreover,  he  had  been 
constantly  expected  from  Tlapallan,  his  isle  of  the  blest; 
indeed,  he  had  come,  —  so  the  father  said.  And  the  house 
was  his.  Whither  would  he  go,  if  not  there  1  So,  from 
tradition  oft  repeated,  from  descriptions  colored  by  passionate 
love,  she  knew  the  god  ;  and  as  to  the  man,  —  between  the 
image  and  his  maker  there  is  a  likeness ;  so  saith  a  book 
holier  than  the  teoamoxUi, 

The  page,  as  we  have  soen,  was  witty  and  shrewd,  and 
acquainted  well  with  the  world ;  his  first  impression  went 
quickly  ;  her  voice  assured  him  that  he  was  not  come  to  any 
spirit  land.  The  pangs  of  hunger,  for  the  moment  forgotten, 
returned,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  at  once  yielded  to 
their  urgency,  and  began  to  eat  as  heroes  in  romances  never 
do.  When  the  edge  of  his  appetite  was  dulled,  and  he  could 
tliink  of  something  else,  an  impulse  of  courtesy  moved  him, 
and  he  said,  — 

"  I  crave  thy  pardon,  fair  mistress.  I  have  been  so  much 
an  animal  as  to  forget  that  this  food  is  thine,  and  required 
to  subsist  thee,  and,  perhaps,  some  other  inhabiting  here. 
I  admit,  moreover,  that  ordinarily  the  invitation  should 
proceed  from  the  owner  of  the  feast ;  but  claim  thy  own, 
and  partake  with  me ;  else  it  may  befall  that  in  my  great 
hunger  thy  share  vrill  be  wanting.     Fall  to,  I  pray  thee." 
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mjll  kneeling,  Kite  stArod  nt  liiio,  iinil,  folding  her  hsniJi 
upon  her  breast,  replied,  "  Quetzal'  knows  that  I  am  liia  aer- 
vajit     Let  him  speak  so  that  I  may  uudenliLnd.'' 

"  Par  eurlo / — it  ia    true!     What  knoweth  tho  of  mj   ' 
mother  tongue t" 

And  thereupon,  in  the  A^tocsn,  ha  asked  her  to  help  henei£. 

"  No,"  said  she.  "The  houao  and  all  belong  to  you.  I 
am  glad  you  have  come." 

"  Mine  I     Whom  do  you  take  me  for  t " 

'*  The  good  god  of  my  father,  to  whom  I  iu>y  all  my 
pray  ere,  —  Quetzal' !  " 

"  Quetzal',  Quetzal' !  "  he  repeated,  looking  steadily  in  Imt 
face  ;  then,  as  if  assured  that  he  understood  her,  tte  took  on« 
of  the  gobletfl  of  chocolate,  and  tried  lo  drink,  but  Guled  ; 
the  liquid  had  been  beaten  into  foam. 

"  In  the  irorld  I  come  from,  good  girl,"  he  said,  ivplacing 
the  cup,  "  people  find  nce<I  of  water,  w)iU:h,  just  now,  would 
be  sweeter  to  my  tongue  than  all  the  honey  in  the  valley. 
Canst  thou  give  me  a  drink  1 " 

She  arose,  and  answered  eagerly,  "  Yes,  at  the  fountain. 
Ltl  us  go.     By  this  time  my  father  is  awake." 

"  So,  so  !  "  he  said  to  himself.  "  Her  lather,  inde«d  .'  I 
have  eaten  his  supper  or  dinner,  according  to  the  time  of 
day  outside,  and  he  may  not  be  as  civil  aa  his  daughter.  1 
M-ill  first  know  something  about  bim."  And  he  asked, 
"  Your  father  is  old,  is  he  not  1 " 

"  His  beaid  and  hair  are  very  white.     They  have  always 

Again  he  looked  at  her  doubtingly.    "  Alwaya,  said  you  t" 

"  la  he  a  priest  t " 

She  smiled,  and  asked,  "  Does  not  Quetzal'  know  hia  ow| 
MTvant  I " 

"  Has  he  company  1 " 
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"The  birds  may  be  with  him." 

He  quit  eating,  and,  much  puzzled  by  the  answer,  re> 
fleeted. 

**  Birds,  birds  !  Am  I  so  near  daylight  and  freedom  1  Grant 
it,  0  Blessed  Mother !  "    And  he  crossed  himself  devoutly. 

Then  Tecetl  said,  earnestly,  "  Now  that  you  have  eaten, 
good  Quetzal',  come  and  let  us  go  to  my  fiBLther." 

Orteguilla  made  up  his  mind  speedily :  he  could  not  do 
worse  than  go  back  the  way  he  came ;  and  the  light  here 
was  so  beautiful,  and  the  darkness  there  so  terrible :  anH 
here  was  company.  Just  then,  also,  as  a  further  inducemem 
he  heard  the  whistle  of  a  bird,  and  fancied  he  distinguished 
the  smell  of  flowers. 

"  A  garden,"  he  said,  in  his  soul,  —  "a  garden,  and  birds, 
and  liberty  ! "  The  welcome  thought  thrilled  him  inexpres- 
sibly.    "  Yes,  I  will  go  "  ;  and,  aloud,  "  I  am  ready." 

Thereupon  she  took  his  hand,  and  put  the  curtains  aside, 
and  led  him  into  the  paba's  World,  never  but  once  before 
seen  by  a  stranger. 

This  time  forethought  had  not  gone  in  advance  to  prepare 
for  the  visitor.  The  master's  eye  was  dim,  and  his  careful 
hand  still,  in  the  sleep  by  the  fountain.  The  neglect  that 
darkened  the  fire  on  the  turret  was  gloaming  the  lamps  in 
the  chamber ;  one  by  one  they  had  gone  out,  as  aU  would 
have  gone  but  for  Tecetl,  to  whom  the  darkness  and  the 
shadows  were  hated  enemies.  Nevertheless,  the  light,  fiedl- 
ing  suddenly  upon  eyes  so  long  filled  with  blackness  as 
his  had  been,  was  blinding  bright,  insomuch  that  he  clapped 
his  hand  over  his  &ce.  Yet  she  led  him  on  eagerly, 
saying,— 

"Here,  here,  good  Quetzal'.  Here  by  the  fountain  he 
lies." 

All  her  concern  was  for  the  paba. 

And  through  the  many  pillars  of  stone,  and  along  a  walk 
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b.iuml«l  by  shrubs  and  all  muniicr  nf  ilwiirf«d  ln)]«l(Ml  ln»», 
hair  blind«l  by  ihe  light,  but  with  tho  soAtit  of  llivmn  miul 
living  ve^'eUtioii  in  his  iiustrila,  mid  tlie  carol  of  birds  in  hi* 
caro,  ntid  fiill  of  wonder  uDspmknblt^,  ho  wu  Uik«a.  without 
pauve,  to  the  fountain.  At  ni^t  «r  thn  uparkling  jet,  liu 
Tever  of  thirst  raged  more  intensely  ihHii  nver. 

•'  Htiro  he  is.     Speak  to  hini.  —  c«]l  him  back  to  iu«  ' 
you  lov«  him,  call  him  back,  O  Qni^lul'  1 " 

Hb  scarcely  hnrd  her. 

"  Water,  wtter  I     Bleased  Mother,  I  cm  it  tgain  t     A  cap,   | 
—  <iuick,  — aoop  I" 

Be  seiud  one  on  the  table,  and  drmnk.  and  drank  agaifi 
crjiny  between  each  brwith,  "To  the  Mother  the  praise  t' 
Not  until  he  wsi  fully  satislied  did  he  giv«  ear  to  tha  girl'a 
entrfaty. 

Lot'king  to  the  couch,  whither  she  had  gone,  be  aaw  the 
figure  of  the  paba  stretched  out  like  a  corpse.  He  approached, 
and,  aearchinj;  the  face,  and  layin;;  his  hand  upon  the  breast 
over  the  heart,  asked,  in  a  low  voice,  "  How  long  has  your 
father  been  asleep  1 " 

"  A  long  time,"  she  replied. 

"Jem  Chritio  !  He  is  dead,  and  she  does  not  know  it '." 
he  thought,  amazed  at  her  simplicity. 

Again  he  regarded  her  closely,  and  for  the  fintt  time  wa^ 
■truck  by  her  beauty  of  face  and  form,  by  the  brightness  of 
her  eyes,  by  the  hair,  wavy  on  the  head  and  curling  over 
the  shoulders,  by  the  simple,  childish  dress,  and  sweet  voice  : 
above  all,  by  the  innocence  and  ineffable  purity  «f  her  look 
and  mannc-r.  all  then  discernible  in  the  full  )t\atf,  of  the 
lampK.  Aud  with  wliat  feeling  h<'  maib-  discuviiry  of  h'-r 
lovelinees  may  be  judged  poseabty  well  by  the  softened  tonk- 
in which  he  said,  "Poor  girl  J  vuur  fatfcir  will  never,  never 
wake." 

Usr  eyea  dpaMd  wida. 
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"  Never,  Dever  wake  !     Wliy  ? " 

"  He  is  dead." 

Slie  looked  at  him  wistfully,  and  he,  seeing  thai  she  did 
not  understand,  added,  **  He  is  in  heaven  ;  or,  as  he  him- 
self would  have  said,  in  the  Sun." 

"  Yes,  but  you  will  let  him  come  back." 

He  took  note  of  the  trustful,  beseeching  look  with  which 
she  accompanied  the  words,  and  shook  his  head,  and,  return- 
ing  to  the  fountain,  took  a  seat  upon  a  bench,  reflecting. 

"  What  kind  of  girl  is  this  1  Not  know  death  when  he 
sho we th  so  plainly  !  Where  hath  she  been  living  1  And  I 
am  possessed  of  St.  Peter's  keys.  1  open  Heaven's  gate  to 
jet  the  heathen  out !  By  the  bones  of  the  saints !  let  him  get 
there  first !     The  Devil  hath  him  !  " 

He  picked  up  a  withered  flowe»*  lying  by  the  bowl  of  the 
fountain,  and  went  back  to  TecetL 

"  You  remember  how  beautiful  this  was  when  taken  fic«m 
the  vine  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  What  ails  it  now  1 " 

"  It  is  dead." 

**  Well,  did  you  ever  know  one  of  these,  after  dying,  to 
come  back  to  life  ? " 

«  No." 

''No  more  can  thy  father  regain  his  life.  He,  too,  i.s 
Jead.  From  what  you  see,  he  will  go  to  dust;  therefore, 
leave  him  now,  and  let  us  sit  by  the  fountain,  and  talk  of 
kscape ;  for  surely  you  know  the  way  out  of  this." 

From  the  flower,  she  looked  to  the  dead,  and,  comprehend 
mg  the  illustration,  sat  by  the  body,  and  cried.     And  so  it 
happened  that  knowledge  of  death  was  her  first  lesson  in  life. 

And  he  respected  her  grief,  and  went  and  took  a  bench  by 
the  basin,  and  thought. 

''  Quetzal',  Quetzal', —  who  is  he )     A  god,  no  doubt ;  yes, 
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Iho  OQO  of  whom  thu  king  bo  Uvetli  in  dread.     I  have  boanl 
his  name.     And  I  urn  Qiietznl' !     Aod  thia  is  fais  house  — 
tlial  is,  luy  house  !     A  scuny  trick,  by  Si.  Jaiuea  >     Lost  In    ! 
my  own  house,  — a  god  lost  m  hi*  owti  ttm|>l«  ! 

And   BB   be   cotitd    then  woli    atlbrd,   Iwinj^   fidl-fed,    h«    ' 
laui^bcd  at  the  absurd  idea ;  and  in  niich  mood,  foil  into  a 
Kvery.  and  grew  droway,  and  finally  compoi 
lh«  beach,  uid  aouk  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

LIPS   IN    THE    PaEa's   WOULD. 

WHEN  the  page  awoke,  after  a  lon^,  refteshioR  sleep, 
ho  saw  the  fountain  firet,  and  Tecetl  next.  She 
was  Bitting  a  little  way  off,  upon  a  mat  stretched  on  the 
floor.  A  number  of  birds  were  about  her,  whistling  and 
coquetting  with  each  other.  One  or  two  of  very  beautiful 
plumage  balanced  themselves  on  thu  edt;e  of  the  basin,  and 
bathed  their  wings  in  the  crystal  water.  Through  half-shut 
eyes,  he  studied  her.  She  was  quiet, — thinking  of  whati 
or  what  do  children  think  in  their  waking  dreams?  Yet  he 
might  have  known,  from  her  pensive  look  and  frequent 
sighs,  that  the  fountain  was  singing  to  deaf  ears,  and  the 
birds  playing  their  tricks  before  sightless  eyes.  She  was 
most  probably  thinking  of  what  be  had  so  lately  taught 
her,  and  nursed  the  great  mystery  as  something  past  finding 
ont ;  many  a  wiser  head  has  done  the  same  thing. 

Now,  Orteguilla  was  very  sensible  of  her  loveliness ;  he 
was  no  less  sensible,  also,  that  she  was  a  mystery  out  of  the 
common  way  of  life ;  and  had  he  been  in  a  place  of  safety 
in  tfaa  pttlace  of  Axaya',  he  would  have  tUyed  a  long  tima 
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pxetending  sleep,  in  order  to  study  her  unobserved.  But 
his  situation  presently  rose  to  mind ;  the  yellow  glow  of 
the  lamps  suggested  the  day  outside;  the  birds,  liberty; 
the  fountain  and  shrubbery,  the  world  he  had  lost;  and 
the  girl,  life,  —  his  life,  and  all  its  innumerable  strong  at- 
tachments. And  so,  in  his  mind,  he  ran  over  his  adver- 
tures  in  the  house.  Ho  surveyed  all  of  the  chamber  that 
was  visible  from  the  bench.  The  light,  the  fountain,  the 
vegetation,  the  decorated  walls,  —  everything  in  view  de- 
pendent upon  the  care  of  man.  Where  so  much  was  to  be 
done  constantly,  was  there  not  something  to  be  done  at 
once,  —  something  to  save  life  ?  There  were  the  lamps  : 
how  were  they  supplied  1  They  might  go  out.  And,  Jtm 
Chri8t4>  !  the  corpse  of  the  paba !  He  sat  up,  as  if  touched 
by  a  spear  :  there  it  was,  in  all  the  repulsiveness  of  death. 

The  movement  attracted  the  girl's  attention ;  she  aroee, 
and  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

"  Grood  morning,  —  if  morning  it  be,"  he  said. 

She  made  no  reply. 

"  Come  here,"  he  continued.  "  I  have  some  questions  to 
ask." 

She  drew  a  few  steps  nearer.  A  bird  with  breast  of 
purple  and  wings  of  snow  flew  around  her  for  a  while, 
then  settled  upon  her  hand,  and  was  drawn  close  to  her 
boeom. '  He  remembered,  from  Father  Bartolom^'s  reading, 
how  the  love  of  God  once  before  took  a  bird's  form  ;  and 
forthwith  his  piety  and  superstition  hedged  her  about  with 
wnctity.  What  with  the  white  wings  upon  her  breast,  and 
the  whiter  innocency  within,  she  was  safe  as  if  bound  by 
walls  of  biass. 

''  Have  no  fear,  I  pray  you,"  he  said,  misinterpreting  her 
respectful  sentiment.  "  Tou  and  I  are  two  people  in  a  diffi- 
lult  strait,  and,  if  I .  mistake  not,  much  dependent  upon 
each  other.     A  Grod,  of  whom  you  naver  heard,  but  whom 
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I  will  tell  you  all  about,  tuok  your  fatlier  away,  »nd  trail 
nie  in  hia  steail.  The  road  tliirhir,  I  cnnfess,  lias  been  loil- 
some  and  dretulful     Ah  me,  I  !ihti<ld<T  nl  the  thmtglit ! 

He  emphnsiied  his  feelings  by  &  truu  Spvnisli  shni^  of  tb« 
shouliinrB. 

"  This  is  a  strange  place,"  he  uext  snid.  "  Uutf  \itaf  1mv> 
you  been  hero  1 " 

"  I  cannot  say." 

"  Can  you  r«mctubar  comui)f,  ind  wlio  brought  yen  1 " 

"  No -" 

"  You  must  have  boon  a  baby."  He  looked  at  hor  witb 
pitv      "  Have  you  never  been  eUewhere  " 

"No.  never." 

"  Ah,  by  the  Mother  that  keeps  ine  !  Always  here  '  And 
the  sky,  and  sun,  and  stArs,  and  all  God's  glory  of  natun, 
•een  in  thp  valleys,  mountains,  ami  rivets,  and  seas,  —  have 
they  been  denied  you,  poor  (prl  t 

"  1  have  Been  them  all,"  she  answered. 

"  Where  ( " 

"  On  the  ceiling  and  walls." 

He  looked  up  at  the  former,  and  noticed  its  excellent*  of 
representation. 

"  Very  good,  —  beautiful  ! "  he  said,  in  the  way  of  cril 
icism.     "  Who  did  the  work  1 " 

"  Quetzal'." 

"  And  who  is  Quetial'  T " 

"  Who  should  know  better  than  the  god  himself  1 " 

"  Me  t " 

'•Yea.- 

Again  he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"My  namfl,  then,  is  Quetzal*.     Now,  what  is  youist" 

"TocetL" 

"  Well,  th^,  Tecetl,  let  me  undeceive  you.  In  the  linl 
olaoe,  I  am  not  Quetad',  or  any  god.     1  uu  a  mkn.  ••  your 
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fiither  there  was.  My  name  is  Orteguilla  ;  and  for  the  time 
I  am  page  to  the  great  king  Montezuma.  And  before  long, 
if  I  live,  and  get  out  of  this  place,  us  1  most  devoutly  pray, 
I  will  be  a  soldier.  1  n  the  next  place  you  are  a  girl,  and 
ioon  will  be  a  woman.  You  have  been  cheated  of  life.  Bv 
God's  help,  1  will  take  you  out  of  this.  Do  you  understand 
mer 

''  No ;  unless  men  and  gods  are  the  same." 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  "  He  crossed  liimself  fervently.  '*  Do 
Fou  not  know  what  men  are  ^  " 

"  All  my  knowledge  of  things  is  from  the  pictures  on  the 
walls,  and  what  else  you  see  here." 

**  Jesu  Christo  I "  he  cried,  in  open  astonishment.  "  And 
did  the  good  man  never  tell  you  of  the  world  outside,  —  of 
its  creation,  and  its  millions  upon  millions  of  people  t " 

"  No." 

"Of  the  world  in  which  you  may  find  the  originals 
^if  all  that  is  painted  on  the  walls,  more  beautiful  than 
eolors  can  make  them  1 " 

He  received  the  same  reply,  but,  still  incredulous,  went  on. 

"  Who  takes  care  of  these  plants  ] " 

"  My  father." 

**  A  servant  brings  your  food  to  the  door  —  may  he  do 
•o  again  !     Have  you  not  seen  him  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Where  does  the  oil  that  feeds  the  lamps  come  from  ?  " 

"  From  Quetzal*." 

Just  then  a  lamp  went  out.  He  arose  hastily,  and  saw 
that  the  contents  of  the  cup  were  entirely  consumed. 
*  Tecetl,  is  there  plenty  of  oil  1  Where  do  you  keep  it  ? 
Fell  me." 

"  In  a  jar,  there  by  the  door.  While  you  were  asleep,  I 
refilled  the  cups,  and  now  the  jar  is  empty." 

He  turned  pale.     'Who  better  than  he  kne^r  the  value  of 
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Llio  liquid  thot  saved  them  trom  the  liarktiess  to  hombly 
peopled  by  hunger  and  thirst  1  If  exhuustcd,  when  eouM 
they  get  idotoI  Without  further  quc«lJOD.  ha  went  ihroogli 
tbfl  chamt>«r,  and  QoU«ct«d  th-j  laraiie,  and  put  them  aU  ©it* 
except  one.  Then  he  brought  tho  jar  fruui  tin-  door, 
{Kiured  the  oil  back,  losing  nut  a  dnip. 

Tcoetl  rocuonstrated,  and  cried  whim  iili«  «hw  tho  ilvl 
wvade  the  chamtter,  blotting  out  the  walls,  uid  driving 
birds  to  theit  perchos,  or  to  the  fixiuuiii  yel  faintly  iUi 
nated.     But  he  was  tiim, 

"  Fie,  fie  1 "  Uo  said.  "  You  ahould  Uiigh,  not  crj. 
not  I«U  you  about  the  world  above  thu,  so  gtmX,  uud  ao  Ibll 
of  people,  tike  ourwlveal  And  did  I  not  proroLw  Iti  taka 
you  there  t  1  am  come  in  your  father's  stead.  Everything 
must  contribute  to  our  escape.  We  miut  think  of  nothing 
else.  Do  you  underetaudi  This  chiiiiilxT  is  but  one  of 
many,  in  a  house  big  as  a  mountain,  and  full  of  passages  in 
which,  if  we  get  lost,  we  might  wander  days  and  days,  and 
then  not  get  out,  unless  we  had  a  light  to  show  us  the  way. 
So  we  must  save  the  oil.  When  this  supply  gives  out,  aa  it 
soon  will  if  we  aie  not  careful,  tho  darkness  that  so  fright- 
ena  you  will  come  and  swallow  us,  aud  ue  shall  die,  as  did 
your  father  there." 

The  last  suggestion  sufficed  ;  she  drie<f  her  tears,  and  drew 
closer  to  him,  as  if  to  say,  ■'  1  contide  in  you  ;  save  Die." 

Nature  teaches  fear  of  death  ;  so  that  separation  from  the 
breathless  thing  upon  the  couch  was  not  like  parting  from 
Unaloz.  Whether  she  touched  his  hand  or  looked  in  his 
face  now,  "  Go  hence,  go  hence  ! "  was  what  she  seemed  to 
hear.  The  stony  repulsion  that  substituU^d  his  liring  love 
reconciled  her  to  the  idea  of  leaving  home,  for  such  the 
chamber  had  been  to  her. 

Here  I  may  as  well  confess  the  page  began  to  do  a  great 
dMl  of  talking,  —  a  consequence,  proltahly,  of  liaviiig  a  gotn) 
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listener ;  or  he  may  have  thought  it  a  duty  to  teach  all 
that  was  necessary  to  prepare  his  disciple  for  life  in  the  new 
world.  In  the  midst  of  a  lecture,  the  tinkle  of  a  bell 
brought  him  to  a  hasty  pause. 

"  Now,  0  Blessed  Mother,  now  I  am  happy  !  Thou  hast 
not  forsaken  me  !  I  shall  see  the  sun  again,  and  brave  old. 
Spain.  Live  my  heart !  "  he  cried,  as  the  last  tinkle  trem-; 
bled,  and  died  in  the  silence. 

Seeing  that  she  regarded  him  witli  surprise,  he  said,  in 
her  tongue,  "  I  was  thanking  the  Mother,  Tecetl.  She  will 
save  us  both.  Go  now,  and  bring  the  breakfast,  —  I  say 
breakfast,  not  knowing  better,  —  and  while  we  eat  I  will 
tell  you  why  I  am  so  glad.  When  you  have  heard  me,  you 
will  be  glad  as  I  am." 

She  went  at  once,  and,  coining  back,  found  him  bathing 
his  face  and  head  in  the  water  of  the  basin,  —  a  healthful 
act,  but  not  one  to  strengthen  the  idea  of  his  godship. 
She  placed  the  tray  upon  the  table,  and  helped  him  to 
napkin  and  comb ;  then  they  took  places  opposite  each 
other,  with  the  lamp  between  them;  whereupon  she  had 
other  proof  of  his  kind  of  being  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  think 
of  a  deity  at  table,  eating.  The  Greeks  felt  the  incongruity, 
and  dined  their  gods  on  nectar  and  ambrosia,  leaving  us  to 
imagine  them  partaken  in  some  other  than  the  ordinary, 
vulgar  way.  Verily,  Tecetl  was  becoming  accustomed  to  the 
stranger! 

And  while  they  ate,  he  explained  his  plans,  and  talked  of 
the  upper  world,  and  described  its  wonders  and  people^ 
until,  her  curiosity  aroused,  she  plied  him  with  questions ; 
and  as  point  after  point  was  given,  we  may  suppose  nature 
asserted  itself,  and  taught  her,  by  what  power  there  is  in 
handsome  youth,  with  its  bright  eyes,  smooth  face,  and 
tongue  more  winsome  than  wise,  that  life  in  the  said  world 
was  a  desirable  exchange   for  the  monotonous  drifting  to 
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wliicli  she  had  b(H>ii  so  long  siibjecUKi.     We  nwj  alio  ■ 
p<k«e  that  lUiii  was  ual  kIow  U>  iiWrvn  th«  diSnTcnM  b 
MdilIov  kail  tlic  pt4!«  ;  wKJclk  vug  Ihut  bwtwmn  »^  utA  I 
yoMili,  (If,  fni>t»   philonoptiiially,  itinl  btttwMo  »  creatutv  Ir 
\ni  wveml  (uid  a  ctvatura  ui  b«  tuliuireil. 


CHAPTER   X. 

THB   AKOEL   BECOHEa    A    BXtDSITOXAK. 

THE  sUn  At  the  foot  of  the  Ust  chapt^  I  eallMl  in  u 
an  easy  bridge  hy  whifh  tfi  cross  an  iiit«rval  of  iwo 
days,  —  a  trick  never  to  be  reeort<il  to  except  whea  then  U 
nothing  of  interest  to  record,  as  was  the  case  here. 

Ort^^iUa  occupied  the  interval  very  industriously,  if  not 
pleasantly.  He  had  in  hand  two  tasks,  —  one  to  instruct 
Tecetl  about  the  world  to  which  ho  had  vowed  to  lead  her ; 
the  other  to  fix  upon  a  plan  of  escape.  The  first  he  found 
easy,  the  latter  difficult ;  yet  he  had  decided,  and  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  attempt,  sufficient,  he  thought  though  simple, 
la;  upon  the  Hoor  by  the  fountain.  A  lamp  shed  a  dim  light 
OTer  the  scene. 

"  So,  BO,  Tecetl  :  are  we  ready  now  1"  lie  asked. 

•'  You  are  the  master,"  she  replioil. 

"  Very  good,  I  will  be  assured." 

He  went  through  a  thorough  inspection. 

"  H'-n  are  the  paint  and  brush  ;  here  the  oii  and  lamp ; 
here  the  bread  and  meat,  and  thi;  calabash  of  water.  So  far, 
good,  wery  good.  And  here  is  the  mat,  —  very  comfortable, 
Tecetl,  if  you  have  to  make  youi  bod  upon  a  atone  in  Uu 
floor.     Now,  ue  we  raadf  t " 
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"  Yes,  if  you  say  so." 

**  Good  again !  The  Mother  is  with  us.  Courage  !  You 
Bliall  see  the  sun  and  sky,  or  I  am  not  a  Spaniard.  listen, 
now,  and  I  will  explain." 

They  took  seats  upon  the  bench,  this  time  together ;  fo» 
the  strangeness  was  wellnigh  gone,  and  they  had  come  to 
have  an  interest  in  a  common  purpose. 

**  You  must  know,  then,  that  I  have  two  reliances :  first, 
the  man  who  brings  the  tray  to  the  door ;  next,  the  Blessed 
Mother." 

"  I  will  begin  Mrith  the  first,"  he  said,  after  a  pause.  **  The 
man  is  a  slave,  and,  therefore,  easy  to  impose  upon.  If  he 
is  like  his  class,  from  habit,  he  asks  no  questions  of  his 
superiors.  Your  father —  I  speak  from  what  you  have  told 
me  —  was  thoughtful  and  dreamy,  and  spoke  but  little  to 
anybody,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  to  his  servants.  You  are  not 
well  versed  in  human  nature  ;  one  day,  no  doubt,  you  will 
be ;  then  you  will  be  able  to  decide  whether  I  am  right  in 
believing  that  the  traits  of  master  and  slave,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  are  likely  to  help  us.  I  carried  your  father's 
body  over  to  the  comer  yonder,  —  you  were  asleep  at  the 
time,  —  and  laid  it  upon  the  floor,  as  we  Christians  serve  our 
dead.  I  made  two  crosses,  and  put  one  upon  his  lips,  the 
other  on  his  breast  ;  he  will  sleep  all  the  better  for  them. 
As  you  would  have  done,  had  you  been  present,  I  also  cov- 
ered him  with  flowers.     One  other  thing  I  did." 

He  took  a  lamp,  and  was  gone  a  moment. 

"  Here  are  your  father's  gown  and  hood,"  he  said,  com- 
ing back.  "  I  doubt  whether  they  would  sell  readily  in 
the  market  He  will  never  need  them  again.  I  took  them 
to  help  save  your  life,  —  a  purpose  for  which  he  would 
certainly  have  given  them,  had  he  been  alive.  I  will  put 
them  on." 

He  laid  his  bonnet  on  the  bench ;  then  took  off  his  boots, 
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and  put  on  tho  j;owii,  —  a  garmeut  of  coarac  black  manta, 
loose  in  body  and  sleevw,  and  banging  uuarly  to  Uin  £mL 
Tying  the  cord  about  )as  waist,  and  drawing  the  bood  ow 
his  Lead,  he  iralked  away  a  few  et«p3,  snyiitg,  — 
I  "  Look  at  mo,  TecetL  Your  father  was  very  old.  Did  b« 
Btoop  much  1  as  much  as  this  1 " 

He  struck  the  good  man's  habitual  ixtsture,  and,  in  a  in» 
menl  after,  hia  slow,  careful  gait.  At  the  sight,  she  couU 
not  repress  her  teats. 

"  What,  crying  again  !  "  he  said.  "  1  shall  be  '■'''■^"iH  at 
you  suou.  If  WH  fail,  then  you  may  cry,  and  —  I  do  nol 
know  but  that  I  will  Join  you.  People  who  weep  modi 
cannot  hear  as  they  ought,  and  1  want  you  to  hear  every 
won!.  To  go  on,  then  :  In  this  guise  I  mean  to  wait  for 
the  old  slave.  When  he  leta  the  tray  down,  I  will  ht 
there  to  climb  the  ladder.  He  will  see  the  hood  and  gown, 
and  think  me  his  old  master.  He  will  not  speak,  nor  will  L 
He  will  let  me  get  to  hia  side,  and  then  —  " 

After  reflection,  he  continued,  — 

"  Ah,  Tocetl !  you  know  not  what  troublea  women  boid» 
times  are.  Here  am  I  now.  How  easy  for  me,  in  this 
guise,  to  follow  the  slave  out  of  the  temple !  The  moat  I 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  hold  my  tongue.  B«t  yon, — 
I  cannot  go  and  leave  you  ;  the  Sefior  Hemsn  would  not 
forgive  me,  and  I  could  not  foTgive  myselfl  Nevertheless, 
you  are  a  trouble.  For  instance,  when  the  slave  aees  yon 
with  mc,  will  ho  not  be  afraid,  and  runt  or,  to  prevent 
that,  shall  1  not  have  to  make  him  a  prisoner!  That 
involves  a  struggle.  I  may  have  to  tight  him,  to  wound 
him.  I  may  get  hurt  myself,  and  then  —  alas !  what  would 
become  of  us  1 " 

Again,  he  stopped,  but  at  length  proceeded,  — 

"So  much  for  that.  Now  for  my  other  reliance,  — the 
Bl— si  I^y.    If  the  alftre  eaeapea  me,  you  tee,  Teoetl,  1  must 
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trust  to  what  the  infidels  call  Fortune,  —  a  wicked  spirit^ 
sometimes  good,  sometimes  bad.  I  mean  we  shall  then  have 
to  hunt  the  way  out  ourselves ;  and,  having  already  tried 
that^  I  know  what  will  happen.  Hence  these  preparations. 
With  the  painty  I  will  mark  the  comers  we  pass,  that  I  may 
know  them  again ;  the  lamp  will  enable'me  to  see  the  marks 
and  keep  the  direction ;  if  we  get  hungry,  here  are  breed  and 
meat^  saved,  as  you  know,  from  our  meals ;  if  wo  get  thirsty, 
the  calabash  will  be  at  hand.  That  is  what  I  call  trusting 
to  ourselves ;  yet  the  Blessed  Mother  enabled  me  to  antici- 
pate all  these  wants,  and  provide  for  them,  as  we  have 
done ;  therefore  I  call  her  my  reliance.  Now  you  have  my 
plans.  I  said  you  were  my  trouble ;  you  cannot  work,  or 
think,  or  fight ;  yet  there  is  something  you  can  do.  Tecetl, 
you  can  be  my  pretty  beadswoman.  I  see  you  do  not  know 
what  that  is.     I  will  explain.     Take  these  beads." 

While  speaking,  he  took  a  string  of  them  from  his 
necL 

''  Take  these  beads,  and  begin  now  to  say,  '  0  Blessed 
Mother,  beautiful  Mother,  save  us  for  Christ's  sake.'  Repeat ! 
Good  ! "  he  said,  his  eyes  sparkling.  "  I  think  the  prayer 
never  sounded  as  sweetly  before ;  nor  was  there  ever  cavalier 
with  such  a  beadswoman.     Again." 

And  again  she  said  the  prayer. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  take  the  string  in  your  own  hand,  — 
thus;  drop  one  bead,  —  thus;  and  keep  on  praying,  and 
for  every  prayer  drop  one  bead.  Only  think,  Tecetl,  how  I 
shall  be  comforted,  as  I  go  along  the  gloomy  passages,  to  know 
that  right  behind  me  comes  one,  so  lately  a  heathen  but  now 
a  Christian,  at  every  step  calling  on  the  Mother.  Who 
knows  but  we  shall  be  out  and  in  the  beautiful  day  before 
the  beads  are  twice  counted  t  If  so,  then  shall  we  know 
that  she  cared  for  us ;  and  when  we  reach  the  palace  we  will 
go  to  the  chapel,  with  good  Father  Bartolom^  and  say  the 
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pur^r  togpther  once  for  every  b«ad  on  the  atiing.  &o  1 
vow,  and  do  you  tli«  Miii»." 

"  So  I  vow,"  she  sAul,  with  n  pretty  submiBsion. 

riieii.  by  ropen  tiled  for  the  purpose,  ho  nised  the  cata 
hiuili.  ami  mat.  and  buiidia  of  provisions,  and  awunit  *iwt 
lil^htlv  over  his  shoulden.  Under  his  arm  he  took  annaitbw. 
v.vw  filled  with  oil. 

"  I«t  ue  to  th«  door  now.  Tho  slav*  shmtld  be  then. 
Itefom  we  start,  look  tround  ;  you  an>  leaving  tbii   place 

The  thought  wnnl  to  hnr  heart. 

"  O  my  birds  '.     Wh«t  will  become  of  them  1 " 

"  Leave  them  to  Ui>d,"  he  replied,  laconically. 

There  wore  tears  and  eobs,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
ilarteri  oif,  lamp  in  hand.  6he  gave  a  look  lo  the  fonnttun, 
within  the  circle  of  whose  voice  nearly  all  h'?r  years  litui 
been  paaaed.  lu  her  absence,  it  would  play  and  eiiig,  would 
fp>  on  as  of  old  ;  but  in  her  absence  who  would  be  there  to 
see  and  heat  1  In  the  silence  and  darkness  it  would  live, 
but  nevermore  for  her. 

And  she  looked  to  the  comer  of  the  chamber  where  Orte- 
guilla  had  carried  the  body  of  the  paba.  Her  tears  attested 
her  undiminisheii  affection  for  him.  The  lecolieclion  of  hi^ 
love  outlived  the  inHuence  of  his  Will.  His  World  wss 
being  abandoned,  having  first  become  a  tomb,  capacious  and 
nu({niliceDt,  —  his  tomb.  But  Quettal'  had  not  come 
Broken  are  thy  dreame,  0  Mualox,  wasted  thy  wealth  of 
devotion  I  Yet,  at  this  parting,  thou  hast  tears.  —  lint 
and  last  gift  of  Love,  the  sweeteet  of  human  principles. 
and  tho  strongest,  —  stronger  than  tho  Will  ;  for  if  the  Ut- 
ter cuinot  make  God  of  a  man,  the  former  can  take  him 
loC-od. 

And  while  ehe  looked,  came  again  the  bird  of  the  breast 
of  purpla  and  wings  of  anow,  which  she  pbced  in  her  boaom , 
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tb<»ti  she  followed  the  page,  saying,  trustfully,  ''O  Blessed 
Mother,  beautiful  Mother,  save  us  for  Christ*s  sake  ! " 

Outside  the  curtain  door  he  deposited  his  load,  and  care- 
fully explained  to  Tecetl  the  use  of  the  ladder.  Then  he 
placed  a  stool  for  her. 

"  Bit  now ;  you  can  do  notliing  more.  Everything  de- 
pends on  the  slave :  if  he  behaves  well,  we  shall  have  no 
need  of  these  preparations,  and  they  may  be  left  here.  But 
whether  he  behave  well  or  ill,  remember  this,  Tecetl,  —  cease 
not  to  pray  ;  forget  not  the  beads." 

And  so  saying,  he  tossed  a  stout  cord  up  through  the 
trap ;  then,  leaving  the  lamp  below,  he  clomb  to  the  floor 
above.  His  anxiety  may  be  imagined.  Fortunately,  the 
waiting  was  not  long.  Through  the  gallery  distantly  he  saw 
a  light,  which  —  praise  to  the  Mother !  —  came  his  way.  He 
descended  the  ladder. 

^'  He  comes,  and  is  alone.  Be  of  cheer,  Tecetl ;  be  of 
iheer,  and  pray.  O  if  the  Mother  but  stay  with  us 
«ow ! " 

Faster  fell  the  beads. 

When  the  sound  of  footsteps  overhead  announced  the  ar- 
.  ival  of  the  slave,  Orteguilla  put  his  dagger  between  his 
ieeUi,  drew  the  hood  over  his  head,  and  began  to  ascend. 
He  dared  not  look  up  ;  he  trusted  in  the  prayers  of  the  little 
beadswoman,  and  clomb  on. 

His  head  reached  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  with  the  trap 
gaping  wide  around,  he  knew  himself  under  the  man's  eyes 
Another  moment,  and  his  hand  was  upon  the  floor ;  slowlj 
he  raised  himself  clear  of  the  rope  ;  he  stood  up,  then  turned 
t<i  the  slave,  and  saw  him  to  be  old,  and  feeble,  and  almost, 
naked  ;  the  lamp  was  on  his  forehead,  the  tray  at  his  feet ; 
his  face  was  downcast,  his  posture  humble.  The  Spaniard's 
blood  leaped  exultantly ;  nevertheless,  carefully  and  deliber- 
ately, as  became  his  assumed  character,  he  moved  to  one  side 
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of  the  panage,  to  cltnT  the  way  to  the  irap.  Tlie  sernuit 
accepted  tbe  movcraont,  and  iricboul  a  wofU  took  tha  lamp 
from  hia  head,  erosscx]  the  gnat  stoae.  fixed  the  ropes,  i 
stooped  to  lower  the  tray. 

OrteguiUa  had  anticipated  everything,  even  this  action, 
which  gave  him  his  supreme  advantage;  ao  he  pick»l  up 
the  cord  lying  ni;ar,  and  stepped  to  the  old  man's  i 
When  the  tray  was  landed  below,  the*  latter  raised  him- 
self upi^a  hia  kneaa ;  in  on  instant  thn  cord  was  uwumI 
bis  body ;  berore  he  understood  the  agsaiiit,  excapo  wu  im- 
possibte. 

Ort^)^illa,  bis  head  yet  cov-ered  by  tliu  hood,  aaid  nalmiy. 
"  Ilo  quiet,  and  you  are  safe." 

The  man  looked  up,  and  replied,  "  I  am  the  paba's  aorviutt 
now.  even  as  I  was  when  a  youth,  I  have  dona  no  wrong, 
and  am  not  afraid." 

"  I  want  you  to  live.     Only  move  not." 

Then  the  page  called,  "  Tecetl  I  Tecetl  r " 

"  Here,"  she  answered. 

"  1'ry,  now,  to  come  up.  Be  careful  lest  you  fall.  If 
you  need  help,  tell  me." 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  the  bread  and  meat,  and  —  " 

"  Leave  them.  The  Mother  has  been  with  ua.  Come 
up." 

The  climbing  was  really  a  sailor's  feat,  and  difBcult  for 
her ;  finally,  she  raised  her  head  through  the  trap.  At  the 
light,  the  slave  shrank  back,  as  if  to  run.  Orteguilla  spoke 
to  him. 

"  Be  not  afraid  of  the  child.  I  have  raised  her  to  help 
me  take  care  of  the  temple.  We  are  going  to  the  chapel 
now." 

Th«  man  turned  to  him  otmonaly  ;  ponibly  he  detected 
a  itniige  aceent  onder  the  hood.  When,  on  her  put,  Tecetl 
Mw  him,  aba  itoppad,  fbll  of  wonder  aa  of  feu.     Old  and 
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oglj  as  he  was,  he  yet  coufirmed  the  page's  story,  aud  brought 
the  new  world  directly  to  her.  So  a  child  stops,  and  regards 
the  first  person  met  at  the  door  of  a  strange  house,  —  at- 
tracted, curious,  afraid. 

"  Come  on,"  said  Orteguilla. 

She  raised  her  hand  overhead,  and  held  up  the  bird  with 
the  white  wings. 

"  Take  it,"  she  said. 

Used  as  he  was  to  wonderful  things  in  connection  with 
his  old  master,  the  servant  held  back.  A  girl  and  a  bird 
from  the  cells,  —  a  mystery,  indeed ! 

**  Take  it,"  said  Orteguilla. 

He  did  so ;  whereupon  the  page  assisted  her  to  the  floor. 

We   are  almost  there,  —  almost,"  he  said,  cheerfully. 
Have  you  kept  count  of  the  prayers  1     Let  me  see  the 
beads." 

She  held  out  the  rosary. 

"  Ten  beads  more,  —  ten  prayers  yet  The  Mother  is  with 
us.     Courage  I " 

Then  of  the  slave  he  asked,  — 

"  How  is  the  day  without! " 
There  is  not  a  doud  in  the  sky." 
Is  it  morning  or  evening  t " 
About  midday." 
Is  the  city  quiet  %  " 

"  I  cannot  say." 

**  Very  welL  Give  the  girl  her  bird,  and  lead  to  the  court- 
yard." 

And  they  started,  the  slave  ahead,  held  in  check  by  the 
cord  in  the  Spaniard's  hand.  The  light  was  faint  and  un- 
steady. Once  they  ascended  a  flight  of  steps,  and  twice 
changed  direction.  When  the  page  saw  the  many  cells  on 
either  side,  and  the  number  of  intersecting  passages,  all  equal 
in  height  and  width,  and  bounded  by  the  same  walls  of 
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roui^h  rej  stone,  ho  underatood  how  he  became  \mI  ,  um\ 
witti  a  shudderiii;;;  rncollRntiou  of  his  n&aiienuga  through 
the  giMM.  house,  he  could  not  suffii^i(«ntly  tluiok  the  Provi- 
dence Hint  wu  now  bofrieiidint;  hiiu. 

Tliej  cloiub  jrut  miother  eliumy,  aud  agkiii  cliaoged  iti- 
Kctioit  ,  ufUir  Lhnt,  u  tiUb  futlier  widk,  tad  Ortaguiliji 
Ckii^ht  «i<!ht  of  A  doorway  penetrated  by  a  pure  white  hght, 
whicti  he  recognized  as  day.  Wontt  cauuut  oxfircM  hu 
emution ;  hia  apiril  could  luirdly  be  controlled  j  he  would 
have  shoutad,  eun^,  danced. ^ — 'anything  to  ralieve  lumself 
of  thi^j  opprawioii  of  happinesH.  But  he  thought,  if  he  wore 
out  <jf  the  temple,  he  would  nut  yet  im  out  uf  dantciir ;  tlutt 
he  hail  lo  make  way,  by  the  ([rvut  street  from  which  lie 
had  been  driven,  to  the  quartera  of  liis  friends,  before  he 
could  promiae  himself  r«at  and  safety ;  the  dispiise  wu  tb« 
secret  of  Ilia  presi'iit  gtHxl  fortuni-.  und  must  help  hini  further. 
So  he  restrained  himself^  saying  to  Tecetl,  — 

"  i'oi  the  time,  cease  your  prayers,  little  one.  The  worht 
I  promised  to  bring  you  to  is  close  by.     1  see  the  daylighL" 

There  was  indeed  a  door  into  the  patio,  or  couit-yard,  of 
tbe  temple.  Under  the  lintel  the  page  Ungered  a  moment, 
—  Uie  court  was  clear.  Then  he  gave  the  curd  into  the  ser- 
vtnt's  hand,  with  the  usual  parting  salutation,  and  stepped 
once  miirv  into  the  air,  fresh  with  the  moisture  of  the  lake  and 
the  frafn^ucr  of  thu  valley.  He  looked  to  the  sky,  blue  a.'* 
ever  ;  and  through  its  serenity,  up  sped  his  grateful  Ave  Muri.i. 
In  the  exulting  sense  of  rescue,  he  forgot  aJl  else,  and  was  wpi! 
across  the  court  to  the  steps  lesdinf;  to  the  amlfit,  when  hn 
thought  of  Tecetl.  He  looked  back,  and  did  not  see  her ; 
1m  ran  to  the  door ;  she  was  there.  The  bird  had  fallen  U> 
the  floor,  and  was  fluttering  blindly  about ;  her  hands  were 
pnaMil  hnrd  over  her  face, 

"  What  ails  you  < "  be  asked,  petuhuitly.  "  This  is  not  t 
tiaw  to  halt  utd  ory.    Come  otl" 
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"I  cannot  —  " 

**  Cannot !     Give  me  your  hand." 

He  led  her  through  the  door,  under  the  colonnade,  out  into 
the  court. 

**  Look  up,  Tecetl,  look  up !  See  the  sky,  drink  the  air. 
You  are  free !  " 

She  uncovered  her  eyes ;  they  filled  as  with  fiery  arrows^ 
She  screamed,  staggtiked  as  if  struck,  and  cried,  *'  Where 
aie  you  Y    I  am  lost,  I  am  hlind  !  " 

"0  Madre  de  Dios  /  "  said  Orteguilla,  comprehending  the 
calamity,  and  all  its  inconveniences  to  her  and  himself 
**  Help  me,  most  miserable  of  wretches,  —  help  me  to  a  little 
wisdom ! " 

To  save  her  from  falling,  he  had  put  his  arm  around  her  ; 
and  as  they  stood  thus,  —  she  the  picture  of  suffering,  and  he 
overwhelmed  by  perplexity,  —  help  from  any  quarter  would 
have  been  welcome ;  had  the  slave  been  near,  he  might  have 
abandoned  her ;  but  aid  there  was  not.  So  he  led  her  tender 
ly  to  the  steps,  and  seated  her. 

"  How  stupid,"  he  said  in  Spanish,  —  "  how  stupid  not  to 
think  of  this  !  If,  the  moment  I  was  bom,  they  had  carried 
me  out  to  take  a  look  at  the  sun,  shining  as  he  is  here,  I 
would  have  been  blinder  than  any  beggar  on  the  Prado, 
blinder  than  the  Bernardo  of  whom  I  have  heard  Don 
Pedro  telL     Mv  nurse  was  a  sensible  woman." 

Debating  what  to  do,  he  looked  at  Tecetl ;  and  for  the 
first  time  since  she  had  come  out  of  the  door,  he  noticed 
hiT  dress,  —  simply  a  cotton  chemise,  a  skirt  of  the  same 
reaching  below  the  knees,  a  blue  sash  around  the  waist, 
—  very  simple,  but  very  clean.  He  noticed,  also,  the  exceed- 
ing delicacy  of  her  person,  the  transparency  of  her  complex- 
ion, the  profusion  of  her  hair,  which  was  brown  in  the  sun. 
Finally,  he  observed  the  rosary. 

"  She  is  not  clad  according  to  the  laws  which  gov«zn  high- 
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bom  ladies  over  the  water ;  yet  she  is  beautiful,  aixl  —  by 
the  Mother !  she  is  a  Christian.  Enough.  By  God's  loTe,  I, 
who  taught  her  to  piay,  will  save  her,  though  I  die.  Help 
me,  all  the  saints  !  *' 

He  adjusted  the  hood  once  more,  and,  stooping,  aaid,  in 
his  kindliest  tone,  "  Pshaw,  Teoetl,  you  are  not  blind.  The 
light  of  the  sun  is  so  much  stronger  than  that  of  your  lamps 
that  your  eyes  could  not  bear  it.  Cheer  up,  cheer  up !  And 
now  put  jour  arm  around  my  neck.  I  will  carry  yea  to 
the  top  of  these  steps.     We  cannot  stay  here.** 

She  stretched  out  her  arms. 

**  Hark  !  "  he  cried.     "  What  is  thatt " 

He  stood  up  and  listened.  The  air  above  the  temple 
•eemed  full  of  confused  sounds  ;  now  resembling  the  distant 
rotr  of  the  sea,  now  the  hum  of  insects,  now  the  yells  of 
men. 

"  Jesu  /  I  know  that  sound.     There,  —  there  ! " 

He  listened  again.  Through  the  soaring,  muffled  din, 
came  another  rc{)ort,  as  of  thunder  below  the  horizon. 

'^  It  is  the  artillery  !  By  the  mother  that  bore  me,  the 
guns  of  Mesa  ? " 

The  words  of  lo',  spoken  in  Xoli*s  portico,  came  back  to 
him. 

"  Battle  !     As  I  live,  they  are  fighting  on  the  street !  ** 

And  he,  too,  sat  down,  listening,  thinking.  How  was  b« 
to  get  to  his  countrymen  t 

The  sounds  overhead  continued,  at  intervals  intensified 
by  the  bellowing  guns.  Battle  has  a  fascination  which 
draws  men  as  binis  are  said  to  be  drawn  by  serpents.  They 
listen ;  then  wish  to  see  ;  lingering  upon  the  edge,  they  catch 
its  spirit,  and  finally  thrill  with  fierce  delight  to  find  them- 
selves within  the  heat  and  fury  of  its  deadly  circle.  Tbe 
page  knew  the  feeling  then.  To  see  the  fight  was  an  over 
mastering  deatra. 
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"  Tecetl,  poor  child,  you  aro  better  now  1 " 

"  I  dare  not  open  my  eyes." 

''  Well,  I  will  see  for  you.  Put  your  anna  around  my 
neck." 

And  with  that^  he  carried  her  up  the  steps.  All  the  time, 
he  gave  ear  to  the  battle. 

'*  Listen,  Tecetl ;  hear  that  noise  !  A  battle  is  going  on 
out  in  the  street,  and  seems  to  be  coming  this  way.  I 
will  lead  you  into  the  chapel  here,  —  a  holy  place,  so  your 
fJEither  would  have  said.  In  the  shade,  perhaps,  you  can 
find  relief." 

**  How  pleasant  the  air  is !  **  she  said,  as  they  entered. 

"  Yes,  and  there  is  Quetzal',"  —  he  pointed  to  the  idol,  — 
**  and  here  the  step  before  the  altar  upon  which,  I  venture, 
your  father  spent  half  his  life  in  worship.  Sit,  and  rest 
until  I  return." 

**  Do  not  leave  me,"  she  said. 

"  A  little  while  only.  I  must  see  the  fight.  Some  good 
may  come  of  it,  —  who  knows  1  Be  patient ;  I  will  not 
leave  you." 

He  went  to  the  door.  The  sounds  were  much  louder  and 
nearer.  All  the  air  above  the  city  apparently  was  filled 
with  them.  Amongst  the  medley,  he  distinguished  the 
yeUs  of  men  and  peals  of  horns.  Shots  were  frequent,  and 
now  and  then  came  the  heavy,  pounding  report  of  cannon. 
He  had  been  at  Tabasco,  at  Tzimpantzinco,  and  in  the  three 
pitched  battles  in  Tlascak,  and  was  familiar  with  what  he 
heard. 

''  How  they  fight !  "  he  said  to  himself.  *'  Don  Pedro  is 
a  good  sword  and  brave  gentlemen,  but  —  ah !  if  the  Seiior 
Heman  were  there,  I  should  feel  better :  he  is  a  good 
sword,  brave  gentleman,  and  wise  general,  also.  Heaven 
fights  for  him.  Ill  betide  Narvaez  ]  Why  could  he  not 
have  put  off  his  coming  until  the  city  watf  reduced  t    Jesu  J 
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The  sounds  come  this  way  now.  Victory  !  Th«  gant  hav« 
quit,  the  infidels  fly,  on  their  heels  ride  the  caTaliera 
Victory ! " 

And  so,  intent  upon  the  conflict,  insensibly  lie  approached 
the  front  of  the  temple,  before  described  as  one  great 
stairway.  On  the  topmost  step  he  paused.  A  man  look- 
ing at  him  from  the  street  below  would  have  said,  **  It 
is  only  a  paba  " ;  and  considering,  further,  that  he  was  a 
paba  serving  the  forsaken  shrine,  he  would  have  paawd  by 
without  a  second  look. 

.What  he  looke<i  down  upon  was  a  broad  street,  crowded 
with  men,  —  not  citizens,  but  warriors,  and  warriors  in  such 
splendor  of  costume  that  he  was  fairly  dazzled.  Their 
movement  suggested  a  retreat,  whereat  pride  dashed  his  eyes 
with  the  spray  of  tears ;  he  dared  not  shout. 

More  and  more  eagerly  he  listened  to  the  coming  tumult 
At  last,  hnding  the  attraction  irresistible,  he  descended  the 
steps. 

The  enemy  were  not  in  rout.  They  moved  rapidly, 
but  in  ranks  extending  the  width  of  the  street,  and  per- 
fectly ordered.  The  right  of  their  column  swept  by  the 
Spaniard  almost  within  arm's  reach.  He  heard  the  breath- 
ing of  the  men,  siiw  their  arms,  —  their  shields  of  quiltecl 
cotton,  embossed  with  brass ;  their  annor,  likewise  of 
quilted  cotton,  but  fire-red  with  the  blood  of  the  cochineal  ; 
he  saw  their  musicians,  drummers,  and  conch-blowers,  the 
latter  making  a  roar  ragged  and  harsh,  and  so  loud  that 
a  groan  or  doath-shriok  could  not  be  hoard  ;  he  saw,  too, 
their  chiefs,  with  helms  richly  plumed  or  grotesquely 
adome<l  with  hcaul.t  of  wild  animals,  with  emsaufjiUi  of 
plumag(%  gorgeous  as  hues  of  sunset,  with  lances  and  ma- 
qmakuitU^  an<l  shields  of  bison-hide  or  burnished  silvei; 
mottoetl  and  deviceil,  like  those  of  Christians  ;  amongst 
iheiu«  also,  he  saw  fwbas,  bareheaded,  without  arms,  frocked 
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like  himself,  singing  wild  hymns,  or  chanting  wilder 
epics,  or  shouting  names  of  heroic  gods,  or  blessing  the 
biave  and  cursing  the  craven,  —  the  Sun  for  the  one,  Mict- 
lan  for  the  other.  The  seeing  all  these  things,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  very  different  from  their  enumeration ; 
but  a  glance  was  required. 

The  actual  struggle,  as  he  knew,  was  at  the  rear  of  the 
passing  column.  In  &ncy  he  could  see  horsemen  plunging 
through  the  ranks,  pljring  sword,  lance,  and  battle-axe.  And 
nearer  they  came.  He  could  tell  by  the  signs,  as  well  as  the 
sounds ;  by  the  files  beginning  to  crowd  each  other ;  by  the 
chiefe  laboring  to  keep  their  men  from  falling  into  confused 
masses.  At  length  the  bolt  of  a  cross-bow,  striking  a  man, 
fell  almost  at  his  feet.  Only  the  liand  of  a  Spaniard  could 
have  launched  the  missile. 

''  They  come,  —  they  are  almost  here  !  **  he  thought,  and 
then,  "  0  Madre  de  Dios  f  If  they  drive  the  infidels  past 
this  temple,  I  am  saved.  And  they  will.  Don  Pedro's 
blood  is  up,  and  in  pursuit  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  to  slay, 
slay.  They  wiU  come  ;  they  are  coming  !  There  —  Jetu 
Christo  !    That  was  a  Christian  shout ! " 

The  cross-bow  bolts  now  came  in  numbers.  The  waniors 
protected  themselves  by  holding  their  shields  over  the 
shoulder  behind  ;  yet  some  dropped,  and  were  trampled 
under  foot.  Orteguilla  was  himself  in  danger,  but  his  sus- 
pense was  so  great  that  he  thought  only  of  escape;  each 
bolt  was  a  welcome  messenger,  with  tidings  from  friends. 

The  column,  meantime,  seemed  to  become  more  disordered  ; 
finally,  its  formation  disappeared  utterly ;  chiefs  and  war- 
riors were  inextricably  mixed  together ;  the  conch-blowers 
blew  hideously,  but  could  not  altogether  drown  the  yells  of 
the  fighting  men. 

Directly  the  page  saw  a  rush,  a  parting  in  the  crowd  as 
of  waters  before  a  ship ;  scores  of  dark  faces,  each  a  picture 
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of  diamaj,  lurued  auiidoiily  lu  took  hcick  ;  he  ulaa  Inokod, 
and  over  the  heads  niid  upraised  shields,  half  obscuml  b;  a 
shower  of  atoues  and  nrrow«,  he  saw  a  figure  which  might 
well  have  beon  taken  for  the  liewd  of  slaughter,  —  a  horse  and 
'rider,  in  whose  action  there  were  a  correspoiideikca  and  uiutjr 
that  iiiadi3  them  for  the  time  one  lighting  aaimaL  A  fron^ 
let^d  head,  tossed  up  for  a  forward  plunge,  was  what  he  saw 
of  the  horse  ;  a  ateol-dod  form,  swinging  a  l>att]u-iix(?  wilh 
tlip  regularity  of  a  machine,  now  to  the  right,  now  to  ttw 
k-ll  of  the  horsti's  neck,  was  all  he  saw  of  the  rider.  Hs 
foil  upon  his  knees,  muttering  what  he  dared  not  ahotil, 
"  Don  Pedro,  brave  gentleman  !  I  am  aaved  !  I  am  nvod  I** 
luitiintly  he  sprang  to  liia  feet,  "Oniy  God!  Tecotl, — t 
hail  almost  forgotten  her  I  " 

lie  climbed  the  steps  again  East  as  the  gown  wooU' 
permit. 

"  My  poor  girl,  come ;  the  Mother  oflera  us  rescue.  Can 
you  not  see  a  little  1 " 

She  smiled  &iutly,  and  replied,  "  I  cannot  say.  I  hare 
tried  to  look  at  Quetzal'  here.  He  was  said  to  be  very  bcMi- 
tiful ;  my  father  always  so  described  him  ;  but  this  thing  is 
ugly.    I  fear  I  cannot  see." 

"  It  is  a  devil's  image,  Tecetl,  a  devil's  image,  —  Satan 
himself,"  said  the  page,  vehemently.  "  Let  him  not  lose  ua  a 
moment ;  for  each  one  is  of  more  worth  to  us  than  the  gold 
on  his  shield  there.  If  you  cannot  see,  give  me  your  hand. 
Come ! " 

He  led  her  to  the  steps.  The  infidels  below  seemed  to  have 
held  their  ground  awhile,  lighting  desperately.  Eight  or  ten 
hoiaemen  were  driving  them,  though  slowly ;  if  one  was 
struck  down,  another  took  his  place.  The  street  was  dustyas 
with  the  sweeping  of  a  whirlwind.  Under  the  yellow  cloud 
lay  the  dead  and  wounded.  The  air  was  alive  with  misailea, 
of  which  tome  flew  above  the  temple,  othan  dashed  agsinst 
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the  steps.  It  looked  like  madness  to  go  down  into  such  a 
Tottex;  but  there  was  no  other  chance.  What  moment  Don 
Pedro  might  tire  of  killing  no  one  could  tell ;  whenever  he 
did,  the  recall  would  be  sounded. 

"  What  do  I  hear  1  What  dreadful  sounds !  "  said  Tecetl, 
shrinking  from  the  tumult. 

**  Battle,"  he  answered ;  "  and  what  that  is  I  have  not 
time  to  tell ;  we  must  go  down  and  see." 

He  waited  until  the  fighting  was  well  past  the  front  of 
the  old  Ca,  leaving  a  space  behind  the  cavaliers  clear  of  all 
save  those  who  might  never  fight  again ;  then  he  threw  back 
the  hood,  loosed  the  cord  from  his  waist,  and  flung  the  dis- 
guise from  him. 

**  Now,  my  pretty  beadswoman,  now  is  the  time  !  Begin 
the  prayer  again  :  *  O  Mother,  beautiful  Mother,  save  us  for 
Christ's  sake ! '  Keep  the  count  with  one  hand  ;  put  the 
other  about  my  neck.     Life  or  death,  —  now  we  go  !  " 

He  carried  her  dovm  the  steps.  Over  a  number  of 
wounded  wretches  who  had  dragged  themselves,  half  dead, 
out  of  the  blood  and  trample,  he  crossed  the  pavement.  A 
horseman  caught  sight  of  him,  and  rode  to  his  side,  and 
lifted  the  battle-axe. 

"  Hold,  Sefior  !     I  am  OrteguiUa.      Viva  Eapaha  !  " 

The  axe  dropped  harmless ;  up  went  the  visor. 

''  In  time,  boy,  —  in  time  !  An  instant  more,  and  thy  soul 
had  been  in  Paradise,"  cried  Alvarado,  laughing  heartily. 
"What  hast  thou  there?  Something  from  the  temple  1 
But  stay  not  to  answer.  To  the  rear,  fast  as  thy  legs 
can  carry  thee !  Faster !  Put  the  baggage  down.  We 
are  tired  of  the  slaughter ;  but  for  thy  sake,  we  wiU  push 
the  dogs  a  little  farther.  Begone  !  Or  stay !  Arrows  are 
thicker  here  than  curses  in  hell,  and  thou  hast  no  armor. 
Take  my  shield,  which  I  have  not  used  to-day.  Now  be 
offl" 
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UrteguiUa  set  the  girl  upon    Ler   fiH-t.  U>ok    lh<'   thield, 
anr]  pKceedod  Ui  tiuckle  it  upon  IiIh  arm,  whiln  Alva»ti> 
rode  into  tho  h;{ht  a}{UR.     A  iiiomi-iit  luuro,  uiitl  hi-  wuujtl 
Lave  protected   bcr  with   tho  gcioil  stRnI  wull.      RcTorv 
could  complete  the  preparation,  he  hcani  a  cry,  quick,  i^lirill, 
md  flharp,  tliat  scemocl  U..  pii'trc  hie  eat  like  a  kuifo, 
cry  by  which  one  ui  Imllln  oiinoiinutw  liiiiisulf  deolh-itnick, 
^thu  cry  once  heard,  never  Uitguttcn.    Ho  nuBcd  tho  sbif 
—  loo  lat« ;  she  rooled  luid  fell,  dragging  him  lioJf  down. 

"What  ails  thee  dowT"  ho  cried,  in  Spanish,  rot];i-ttii^ 
himsel£     "Wltat  tula  thtwl     Host  thou  looked  at  the  miB 

III.'  lifted  her  head  upon  his  knoe. 

■'  Mother  of  Christ,  she  is  slain  !  "  he  cried,  in  honor. 

All  arrow  descending  had  gone  through  her  neck  to  tbt 
heart.  The  blood  gUEhed  from  her  mouth.  He  look  hw 
in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  to  the  steps  of  the  temple.  As 
he  laid  her  down,  she  tried  to  speak,  but  failed  ,  then  she 
opened  her  eyea  wide  :  the  light  poured  into  them  as  into 
the  windows  of  an  empty  bouse ;  the  eoul  was  gone  :  she 
was  dead. 

In  BO  short  a  space  habitant  of  three  worlds,  —  when  was 
there  the  like  I 

From  the  peace  of  the  old  chamber  lo  the  din  of  battle, 
from  the  din  of  battle  to  the  calm  of  paradise,  —  brief 
time,  short  way  ! 

From  the  sinless  life  to  the  sinful  she  had  come ;  from 
the  sinful  life  sinless  she  had  gone  ;  and  in  the  going  wliat 
fuhx'ss  of  the  mercy  uf  God  ! 

I  cannot  say  the  Hpaniard  loved  her ;  most  likely  his  feel- 
ing was  the  simple  alfcction  we  all  have  for  things  gentle  and 
helploas,  —  a  bird,  a  lamb,  a  child  ;  now,  however,  he  knelt 
over  her  with  tears  ;  and  as  he  did  so,  he  saw  the  roeary, 
and  that  all  the  beads  but  one  were  wet  with  her  blood.     He 
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took  the  string  from  the  slender  neck  and  laid  her  head 
upon  the  stone,  and  thought  the  unstained  bead  was  for  a 
prayer  uncounted,  —  a  prayer  beg\in  on  earth  and  finished 
in  heaven. 


CHAPTER   XL 

THE   PUBUO   OPINION    PROGULIMa   IT8ELP. BATTLE. 

""TnrOW  now,  thou  here  yet?      In  God's  name,  what 

JLJL  madness  hast  thou  ?  Up,  idiot !  up,  and  fly,  or  in 
mercy  I  will  slay  thee  here  !  " 

As  he  spoke,  Alvarado  touched  Orteguilla  with  the  handle 
of  his  axe.     The  latter  sprang  up,  alarmed. 

"  Mira,  Seflor  /  She  is  just  dead.  I  could  not  leave  het 
dying.     I  had  a  vow." 

The  cavalier  looked  at  the  dead  girl ;  his  heart  soft- 
ened. 

"  I  give  thee  honor,  lad,  I  give  thee  honor.  Hadst  thou 
ieft  her  living,  shame  would  have  been  to  thee  forever.  But 
waste  not  time  in  maudlin.  Hell's  spawn  is  loose."  With 
raised  visor,  he  stood  in  his  stirrups.  "  See,  fiar  as  eye  can 
teach,  the  street  is  full !  And  hark  to  their  yells !  Here, 
mount  behind  me  ;  we  must  go  at  speed." 

The  infidels,  faced  about,  were  coming  back.  The  page 
i^iive  them  one  glance,  then  caught  the  hand  reached  out 
to  him,  and  placing  his  foot  on  the  captain's  swung 
himself  behind.  At  a  word,  up  the  street,  over  the  bridges, 
i»y  the  palaces  and  temples,  the  horsemen  galloped.  The 
detachment,  at  the  head  of  which  they  had  sallied  from 
the  palace,  —  gunners,  arquebusiers,  and  cross-bowmen,  — 
had  been  started  in  return  some  time  before  ;  upon  over- 
taking them,  Alvarado  nxie  to  a  broad-shouldered  fellow, 
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trliaio  grizzly  beuxl   oTeiflowod    the  obiu-piac«  uf  bia   i 
rion  :  — 

"  Ho,  Me«a  I  the  hounds  v-e  folloirecl  to  laemlf  ven  only 
fei^'niug  i  they  have  turned  upon  us.  T)»  thun  tnka  tho  rear, 
with  thy  guns.  We  will  lo  Iho  front,  nnU  nut  u  path  to  tbe 
gatf.      Follow  clowly," 

"  Doubt  not,  captain.  I  know  tlm  trick.  I  raught  it  i 
Italy." 

"  Cirrto  !      What  thou  knowesl  nul  ab>3nt  ft  gun  is  at 
«orth  the  knowing,"  Alvamdo  saiil  ;  thou  to  lh«  page,  "  Di^  I 
mount,  lad,  and  t&ke  plac«  with  these.     What  we  Iuit«  ohoid  l 
may  require  free  m&u  and  free  horse.     Piearo  I    If  nnybodj'  | 
ii  killml,  thou  hast  permiKHJon  tu  use  \\i»  aruut.    What  mj  j 
ye.    compaarro*    miai  t "  he   cricl,   facing  tl\e    detttchmenl.  J 
■  AVluit  say  ye  1    Hare  I  bring  one  whom  wo  thought  n 
nnd  eat*'n  by  the  cannibals  in  tho  templ'■^.      Eilht-r  ho   hath 
escaped   by  miracle,  or  they  are  not  jiidgM  of  bones  good 
to  mess  upon.     Ho  is  without  arms,     '\^'i!l  ye  take  care  ol 
liinil     1  leave  him  my  shield.     Will  yc  take  cam  of  that 
also  1  ■• 

And  Najcrra,  tho  hunchback,  replied,  "The  shicid  «« 
irill  tiiko,  Senor  ;  but  —  " 

■■But  what  I" 

"  Keiior,  may  a  Christian  lawfully  Uke  what  the  infidels 
have  rcfiiactl  1 " 

And  they  looked  at  Ortcguilla,  and  laughed  roundly,  — 
the  bold,  confident  adventurers  ;  in  tho  mi<Ist  of  tho  jollity, 
however,  down  the  street  come  a  Eouiid  dccj>cr  than  that  of 
the  guns,  —  a  sou&d  of  abysmal  depth,  like  thunder,  but 
without  ita  continuity,  —  a  divided,  throbbing  sound,  eucIi 
u  has  been  heard  in  tho  throat  of  a  volcano.  Alvaiudo 
threw  up  his  visor. 

"  What  now  1 "  asked  Serrano,  first  to  spoak. 

"  One,  two,   three,  ■—  I    have   it !  "    the   captain    replietL 
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**  Count  ye  the  strokes,  —  one,  two,  three.  By  the  bones  of 
the  saints,  the  dram  in  the  great  temple !  Forward,  com- 
rades !  Our  friends  are  in  peril !  If  they  are  lost,  so  are 
we.     Forward,  in  Christ's  name  !  " 

Afterwards  they  became  familiar  with  the  sound;  but 
now,  heanl  the  first  time  in  battle,  every  man  of  them  was 
affected.  They  moved  off  rapidly,  and  there  was  no  jesting, 
—  none  of  the  grim  wit  with  which  old  soldiers  sometimes 
cover  the  nervousness  preceding  the  primary  plunge  into  a 
doubtful  fight. 

"  Close  the  files.     Be  ready  ! "  shouted  Serrano. 

And  ready  they  were,  —  matches  lighted,  steel-cords  fuU 
drawn.     Every  drum-beat  welded  them  a  firmer  unit 

The  roar  of  the  combat  in  progress  around  the  palace  had 
been  all  the  time  audible  to  the  returning  party  ;  now  they 
beheld  the  teoecUlis  covered  with  infidels,  and  the  street 
blockaded  with  them,  while  a  doud  of  smoke,  slowly  rising 
and  slowly  fiuiing,  bespoke  the  toils  and  braveries  of  the 
defence  enacting  under  its  dun  shade.  Suddenly,  Alvarado 
stood  in  his  stirrups,  — 

*'  Ola  I  what  have  we  here  %  " 

A  body  of  Aztecs,  in  excellent  order,  armed  with  spears  of 
unusual  length,  and  with  a  front  that  swept  the  street  from 
wall  to  wall,  was  marching  swiftly  to  meet  him. 

"  There  is  wood  enough  in  those  spears  to  build  a  ship," 
said  a  horseman. 

A  few  steps  on  another  spoke,  — 

**  If  I  may  be  allowed,  S^fior,  I  suggest  that  Mesa  be  called 
up  to  play  upon  them  awhile." 

But  Alvarado's  spirit  rose. 

**  No ;  there  is  an  enemy  fast  coming  behind  us ;  turn  thy 
ear  in  that  direction,  and  thou  mayest  hear  them  already.  We 
cannot  wait  Battle-axe  and  horse  first;  if  they  fiiil,  then 
the  guns.     Look  to  girth  and  buckle  !  ** 
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Kixle  they  tliPii  without  holt  or  apoech  uutU  Iho  apBc*  !>•- ■ 
twwii   theni   ami  the   cuuiiig  liue  vnm   uut  more  than  futtJT  M 

''  Are  y«  raniljrt"  asked  AlvAnuln.  cl(i«iii}>  hi&  vinb 

"  r.eady,  Sermr." 

"  Axes,  thon  I     Folluw  mo.      Forward  i     Chriito  f  & 

At  the  last  word,  tho  ri'lera  lomwd  mins,  and  Btanding  Ul  J 
Iheir  etirrups  bent  forward  over  tho  Baddiiybou',  aa  «< 
(juupl  ihe  horst)  as  to  ilisoover  jHiinU  of  atUck  ;  each  p 
hit)  tiliield  to  protect  hiit  hntkiit  uikI  IuJX  cidt^  —  tlie  ftxa 
right  aim  would  l^ii  ctira  of  the  nght  side  ;  each  look  op-i 
the  viy,  Chritlo  y  .'iantiaya ;  then,  hko  pillars  of 
st«ods  of  iroa,  they  charged.  From  the  iiitidtU  one  answaih  I 
ing  yell,  aiid  down  they  sank,  each  upon  his  knee  j  aad  I 
thereupon,  the  spfars,  planted  on  th?  pronnd.  pn«en(«d  ft 
front  BO  bristling  that  leader  luss  reckless  than  Aivarado 
would  have  stopped  in  mid-career.  Forward,  foremost  in  the 
charge,  he  drove,  right  upon  the  brazen  points,  a  score  or 
more  of  which  rattled  against  his  mail  or  that  of  his  steed, 
and  glanced  harmlessly,  or  were  dashed  aside  by  the  axe 
whirled  from  right  to  left  with  wonderful  strength  and  skili 
Something  similar  happened  to  each  of  his  followers.  A 
moment  of  confusion,  —  man  and  bnast  in  furious  action, 
clang  of  blows,  splintering  of  wood,  and  biittle.c.riea,  —  then 
two  results  :  the  Christians  were  repulsed,  and  that  befon> 
the  second  inhdel  rank  had  been  reached ;  an<l  while  tlicy 
were  in  amon^t  the  lon^  speare,  fencing  and  striking,  clear 
above  tho  medley  of  the  tne/ie  thvy  heard  a  shout,  Al- 
a-Uda  I  AUlala  f  Alvarado  looked  that  way  ;  looked 
through  the  yellow  shafts  and  brazen  points.  Brief  time 
had  he ;  yet  he  beheld  and  reci^nized  the  opposijig  leadoi. 
Behind  the  kneeling  ranks  he  stood,  without  trappings, 
without   »    shield  ev«n  ;   a  nuiquaAititt,  edged    with   Uint^ 
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iharp  M  glMSy  hard  m  tteal,  was  hia  only  weapon  ; 
him  appeared  an  inegular  mass  of  probably  half  a  thoa- 
sand  men,  unanned  and  almost  naked.  Even  as  the  good 
captain  looked,  the  horde  sprang  forward,  and  by  press- 
ing between  the  files  of  spearmen,  or  leaping  panther-like 
over  their  shoulders,  gained  the  front  There  they  raahed 
upon  the  horsemen,  entangled  amidst  the  spears,  —  to  cap- 
ture, not  slay  them ;  for,  by  the  Aztec  code  of  honor,  the 
measure  of  a  wamoi^s  greatness  was  the  number  of  piisonen 
he  brought  out  of  battle,  a  present  to  the  gods,  not  the  anni- 
ber  of  foemen  he  slew.  The  rush  was  like  that  of  woItss 
upon  a  herd  of  deer.  First  to  encounter  a  Christian  was  the 
chief!  The  exchange  of  blows  was  incredibly  quick.  The 
hom  reared,  plunged  blindly,  then  rolled  apon  the  gromid ; 
the  flinty  inaquakMiiif  surer  than  the  axe,  had  broken  its 
leg.  A  cry,  sharpened  by  mortal  tenor,  —  a  Spaniah  cry 
for  help,  in  the  Mother's  name.  Christians  and  infidalr 
looked  that  way,  and  from  the  latter  burst  a  jubilant 
yell,— 

"  The  'tnn !     The  'tan  !  " 

The  successful  leader  stooped,  and  wrenched  the  shiekl 
from  the  fallen  man  ;  then  he  swung  the  mmgrnakmiH  twice, 
and  brought  it  down  on  the  mailed  head  of  the  hone  :  the 
weapon  broke  in  pieces ;  the  steed  lay  still  forsrer. 

Now,  Alvarado  was  not  the  man  to  let  the  cry  of  a  oomrsde 
go  unheeded. 

**  Turn,  gentlemen !  One  of  us  is  down ;  hear  ye  not  the 
name  of  Christ  and  the  Mother  1  To  the  rescue !  Chaige ! 
ChriHop  Santiago  f* 

Forward  the  brave  men  spurred ;  the  speais  closed  around 
them  as  before,  while  the  unanned  foe,  encoursged  by  the 
tan's  achievement,  redoubled  their  eifoits  to  drsg  them  horn 
their  saddles.  In  disregard  of  blows,  given  fiut  as  skilled 
hands  could  nse  and  fidl,  seme  flung  themselves  ^ipon  the 
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leg!  and  necks  of  the  honee,  where  they  eeemed  to  eli^g 
after  the  axe  had  spattered  their  brains  or  the  hoo£i  crushed 
their  bones ;  some  caught  the  bridle-reins,  and  hung  to  them 
full  weight ;  others  struggled  with  the  riders  directly,  haul- 
ing at  them,  leaping  behind  them,  catching  sword-ann  and 
shield  ;  and  so  did  the  peril  finally  grow  that  the  Christians 
were  forced  to  give  up  the  rescue,  the  better  to  take  care  of 
themselTes. 

"  God's  curses  upon  the  dogs  I "  shouted  Alyarado,  in  foiy 
at  sight  of  the  Spaniard  dragged  away.  "Back,  some 
of  ye,  who  can,  to  Serrano  I  Bid  him  advance.  Quick, 
or  we,  too,  are  lost  1** 

No  need ;  Serrano  was  coming.  To  the  very  speaa  he 
advanced,  and  opened  with  cross-bow  and  arquebus ;  jsi  the 
infidels  remsined  firm.  Then  the  dullest  of  the  Christians 
discerned  the  'tan's  strategy,  and  knew  well,  if  the  line  in 
front  of  them  were  not  broken  before  the  companies  ooming 
up  the  street  closed  upon  their  rear,  they  were  indeed  lost 
So  at  the  word.  Mesa  came,  his  guns  charged  to  the  mualea 
To  avoid  his  own  people,  he  sent  one  piece  to  the  right  of 
the  centre  of  combat,  and  the  other  to  the  left^  and  trained 
both  to  obtain  the  deepest  lines  of  cross-fire.  The  ellect 
was  indescribable ;  yet  the  lanes  cloven  through  the  kneel- 
ing ranks  were  instantly  refilled. 

The  'tan  became  anxious. 

'*  Look,  Hualpa  !  "  he  said.  "  The  companies  should  be  up 
by  this  time.     Can  you  see  them  1 " 

''  The  smoke  is  too  great ;  1  cannot  see." 

Some  of  his  people  attacking  the  horsemen  b^gan  to 
retreat  behind  the  spearmen.  He  cau^t  up  the  axe  of 
the  Spaniard,  and  ran  where  the  smoke  was  most  blinding. 
In  a  moment  he  was  at  the  front ;  clear,  inspiring,  joyous 
svan,  roes  his  cry.  He  rushed  upon  a  bowman,  cau^iit  him 
hi  his  arms,  and  bore  him  off  with  all  his  amor  on.    A 
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hundred  imdj  hands  aeixed  the  unfortonate.     Again  the 

cry,— 

"The'tnn!     The'trinl" 

**  Another  victim  for  the  gods  !  **  he  answered.  "  Hold 
fast,  O  my  countrymen !  Behind  the  strangers  come  the 
companies.     Do  what  I  say,  and  Anahuac  shall  live." 

At  his  word,  they  arose ;  at  his  word  again,  they  advanced, 
with  levelled  spears.  Faster  the  missiles  smote  them ;  the 
horMmen  raged ;  each  Spaniard  felt,  unless  that  line  were 
broken  his  doom  was  come.  Alvarado  fought,  never  thinking 
of  defence.  The  bowmen  and  arquebusierB  recoiled.  Twice 
Mesa  drew  back  his  guns.  FinaUy,  Don  Pedro  outdid  him- 
self, and  broke  the  fence  of  speais  ;  his  troop  followed  him  ; 
right  and  left  they  plunged,  killing  at  every  step.  At  places, 
the  onset  of  the  infidels  slackened,  halted ;  then  the  ranks 
began  to  break  into  small  groups  ;  at  last,  they  dropped  their 
arms,  and  fidily  fled,  bearing  the  'tan  away  in  the  mighty 
press  for  life.  At  their  backs  rode  the  vengeftil  horsemen,  and 
behind  the  horsemen,  over  the  dead  and  shrieking  wretches, 
moved  Senano  and  Mesa. 

And  to  the  very  gates  of  the  palace  the  fight  continued. 
A  ship  in  its  passage  displaces  a  body  of  water ;  behind, 
however,  foUows  an  equal  reflux :  so  with  the  Christians, 
except  that  the  mswww  who  closed  in  upon  their  rear  out- 
numbered thoee  they  put  to  rout  in  front  Their  rapid 
movement  had  the  appearance  of  flight ;  on  the  other  hand, 
that  of  the  infidels  had  the  appearance  of  pursuit.  The 
sortie  was  not  again  repeated. 


Seven  days  the  assault  went  on,  —  a  week  of  fighting,  in- 
termitted  only  at  night,  under  cover  of  which  the  Astees 
tamed  off  their  dead  and  wounded,  —  the  former  to  the  lake, 
the  latter  to  the  hospitals.  Among  the  Christians  some  there 
who  had  seen  grand  wars ;  soms  had  even  served  under 

If  BS 
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the  Great  Captain  :  but,  an  they  trvely  averred,  never  had 
they  seen  such  courage,  devotion,  and  endurance,  aurJi  m* 
difference  to  wounda  and  death,  as  here.  At  times,  ttie 
■bugglo  va«  hand  to  hand  ;  tlten,  standing  upon  their  \miat 
of  honor,  the  infideU  periutied  by  scores  in  vain  attenijilA  lii 
take  alive  whom  they  might  eaaily  have  slain ;  and  thi«  it 
was,  —  this  fatal  point  of  honor,  —  more  than  superiority  in 
any  respect,  that  made  great  battles  so  bloodless  to  the  Span- 
iards. Still,  nearly  all  of  the  latter  were  wounded,  a 
disabled,  and  seven  killed  outright.  Upon  the  Tlascalaoa 
the  losses  chieQj  fell ;  hundreds  of  them  were  lulled  ;  hun- 
dreds more  lay  wounded  in  the  chambers  of  the  palace. 

The  evening  of  the  seventh  day,  the  'tzin,  standing  on  tlie 
western  verge  of  the  ttocaUU,  from  which  he  had  constantly 
directed  the  assault,  saw  coming  the  results  which  ooold 
alone  oonaole  him  for  the  awfiil  saciifioe  of  his  conntrymen. 
The  yells  of  the  Tlascalans  were  not  as  defiant  as  formerly  ; 
the  men  of  iroo,  the  Chriatians,  were  seen  to  sink  wearily 
down  at  theii  poeta,  and  sleep,  deapite  the  tumult  of  the 
battle  ;  the  guns  were  more  slowly  and  carefully  served  ;  and 
wberMS,  before  Cortes  departure  there  had  been  three  meals 
a  day,  now  there  were  but  two  :  the  supply  of  provisions 
was  &iling.  The  ancient  house,  where  constructed  of  wood, 
showed  signs  of  demolition ;  ftiel  was  becoming  scant. 
WLere  the  garrison  obtained  its  supply  of  water  was  a  roar^ 
veL  He  had  not  then  heard  of  what  Father  Bartolom^  after 
wards  celebrated  as  a  miracle  of  Christ,  —  the  accidental  find 
ing  of  a  spring  in  the  middle  of  the  garden. 

Then  the  assault  was  discontinued,  and  a  blockade  eetab- 
liohed.  Another  week,  during  which  nothing  entered  tliu 
gates  of  the  palace  to  sustain  man  or  beaot.  Then  there  was 
but  one  meal  a  day,  and  the  sentinels  on  the  waUs  began  to 
ibow  the  etbct 

Ooa  day  tba  main  gala  opaned.  and  a  wonan  and  a  oiai 
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eame  oqu  The  'tzin  descended  from  his  perch  to  meet  them. 
Al  the  foot  of  the  steps  they  knelt  to  him,  —  the  princess 
Tola  and  the  prince  lo'. 

'^  See,  O  *tzin,"  said  the  princess,  "  see  the  king's  signet. 
We  bring  yon  a  message  from  him.  He  has  not  wherewith 
to  supply  hb  table.  Yesterday  he  was  hungry.  He  bids 
yon  re-open  the  market,  and  send  of  the  tributes  of  the  proT- 
inoes  without  stint,  —  all  that  is  his  kingly  right** 

^  And  if  I  fiiil  ?  "  asked  Guatamosin. 

^  He  said  not  what,  for  no  one  has  oyer  fisiled  his  order/' 

And  the  'tain  looked  at  lo*. 

«  What  shall  I  do,  O  son  of  the  king?  " 

In  all  the  fighting,  lo'  had  stayed  in  the  palace  with  his 
fisther.  Through  the  long  days  he  had  heard  the  Toioes  of 
the  battle  calling  to  him.  Many  times  he  walked  to  the 
merions  of  the  axatea$^  and  saw  the  'tiin  on  the  temple, 
or  listened  to  his  familiar  cry  in  the  street  And  where, 
-»so  ran  his  thought  the  while,  —  where  is  Hualpa  ?  Hap- 
py feUow!  What  glory  he  must  have  won,  —  true  war- 
itor*glory  to  flourish  in  song  forever  I  A  heroic  jealousy 
would  creep  upon  him,  and  he  would  go  back  miserable  to 
his  chamber. 

**  One  day  more,  O  'tzin,  and  all  there  is  in  the  palace  — 
king  and  stranger  alike  —  is  yours,'  lo'  made  answer 
^  More  I  need  not  say." 

**  Then  you  go  not  back  ?  " 

«No,"  said  Tula. 

**  No,"  said  lo'.  **  I  came  out  to  fight  Anahuac  is  oui 
mother.     Let  us  save  her,  O  'tzin ! " 

And  the  'tzin  looked  to  the  sun ;  his  eyes  withstood  its 
piercing  splendors  awhile,  then  he  said,  calmly,  — 

**  Go  with  the  princess  Tula  where  she  chooses,  lo' ; 
Jlien  come  back.  The  gods  shall  have  one  day  more,  though 
it  be  my  last     FarewelL" 
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They  arose  anil  went  away.      He  returned  to  the  tuotea 

Next  day  there  was  not  one  mml  in  the  palaoa.  St* 
tion  had  come.  And  uow  the  final  battle,  or  Burraadert 
Homing  pasaed  ;  noon  came ;  later,  tlie  sun  began  to  go 
down  the  sky.  In  the  streets  stood  the  tbousonda,  —  on  all 
the  houaetapB,  on  the  temple,  they  stood,  —  waiting;  and 
looking,  now  at  the  teaguered  house,  now  at  tlie  'txin  aa 
at  the  verge  of  the  UocaUii,  also  watting. 

Suddenly  a  procesBton  appeared  on  the  central  turret  of 
the  palace,  and  in  its  midst,  Montezuma. 

*•  The  king  !  the  king  !  "  buret  from  every  throat ;  IhftD 
upon  the  multitode  fell  a  nleaoe,  which  cotild  not  havs  I 
deeper  if  the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  the  city. 

The  four  heralds  waved  their  silver  wanda  ;  the  white  car- 
pet was  aproad,  and  the  canopy  brought  and  set  close  by  the 
eastern  battlement  of  the  turret;  then  the  king  cama  and 
stood  in  the  shade  before  the  people.  At  sight  of  him 
and  his  ff miliar  royalty  the  old  love  came  back  to  tham, 
and  they  £b11  upon  their  kneea.  He  spoke,  asserting  his 
privileges  ;  he  bads  tham  home,  and  the  army  to  its  quarters. 
He  promised  that  in  a  abort  time  the  strangers,  whose  guest 
he  was,  would  leave  the  country  ;  they  were  already  prepar- 
ing to  deput,  he  said.  How  wicked  the  revolt  would  then 
be  I  How  guilty  the  chiefs  who  had  taken  anus  against  his 
order  I  He  spoke  as  one  not  doubtful  of  his  position,  but 
as  king  attd  priest,  and  was  successful  Stunned,  confused, 
uncertain  as  to  duty,  nigh  broken-beartad,  the  fighting 
people  and  disciplined  companies  arose,  and,  like  a  con- 
quered mob,  turned  to  go  away. 

Down  &om  his  perch  rushed  the  'tdit  He  put  himilf 
in  the  midst  of  the  retiring  warriors.  He  appealed  to  them 
in  vain.  The  cliiels  gathered  around  him,  and  knelt,  and 
kissed  his  hands,  and  bathed  his  feet  with  their  tears ;  they 
ackaowlsdgsd  his  bsroiam,  —  they  would  die  with  him 
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but  while  the  king  lived,  under  the  gods,  he  was  master, 
and  to  disobey  him  was  sacrilege. 

Then  the  'tzin  saw,  as  if  it  were  a  god's  decree,  that  Ana- 
huac  and  Montezuma  could  not  both  live.  One  or  the 
OTHER  MUST  DIB  1  And  never  so  wise  as  in  lus  patience,  he 
submitted,  and  told  them,  — 

"  I  will  send  food  to  the  palace,  and  cease  the  war  now, 
and  until  we  have  the  voice  of  Huitzil*  to  determine  what 
we  shall  do.  Gro,  collect  the  companies,  and  put  them  in  their 
quarters.  This  night  we  will  to  Tlalac ;  together,  from  his 
sacred  lips,  we  will  hear  our  fate,  and  our  country's.  Oo 
now.     At  midnight  come  to  the  teocallis.*' 

At  midnight  the  sanctuary  of  Huitzil'  was  crowded ;  so 
was  aU  the  azoUat.  Till  the  breaking  of  dawn  the  sacrifices 
continued.  At  last,  the  Uotudli,  with  a  loud  cry,  ran  and 
laid  a  heart  in  the  fire  before  the  idol ;  then  turning  to  the 
spectators,  he  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  — 

"  Let  the  war  go  on !  So  saith  the  mighty  Huitzil' !  Woe 
to  him  who  refuses  to  hear ! " 

And  the  heart  that  attested  the  will  was  the  heart  of  a 
Spaniard. 


BOOK   SEVENTH. 


THB  HXART   CAK   BE   WIBGR  THAN'   THE   HUD, 

I  WILL  now  ask  the  reader  to  make  a  note  of  the  pusagt 
of  a  fortnight,  fij  so  doing  he  wilt  find  hiioaelf  clow 
upon  the  24th  of  June,  —  aaother  memoTsble  da;  in  the 
drama  of  the  coDquaat. 

"i'dn  GuaUmo,  as  is  already  known,  had  many  times 
proven  himself  a  warrior  aCtsr  the  manner  of  his  conntrr, 
and,  in  congequenco,  had  imig  been  the  idul  of  the  array ; 
sow  he  gave  token  of  a  ruling  faculty  which  brought  the 
whole  people  to  his  feet ;  so  that  in  Tcnochtitlan,  for  the 
fint  time  in  her  history,  were  seen  a  eceptn  unknown  to  the 
law  and  a  royalty  not  the  king's. 

He  ruled  in  the  valley  everywhere,  eicnpt  in  the  palace 
of  Axaya' ;  and  around  that  he  built  works,  and  set  guards, 
vid  BO  contrived  that  nothing  passed  in  or  out  without  his 
permission.  His  policy  was  to  wait  patiently,  and  in  the 
meen  time  organize  the  nation  for  war  ;  and  the  nation  obeyed 
him,  seeing  that  in  obedience  there  was  life  ;  such,  moreover, 
was  the  will  of  Huitnl'. 

As  may  be  thought,  the  Christians  thus  pent  up  fared 
illy ;  in  fact,  they  would  have  suffered  before  the  fortnight 
was  gone  but  for  the  king,  who  stinted  himself  and  his 
houMhold  in  order  to  divide  with  his  keepers  the  aippliea 
•ant  in  for  his  use. 

In    the   estimation  of  the  people  of  the  empira,    it  was 
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gnat  gbiy  to  hare  shut  so  many  ieules  in  a  palace,  and  held 
them  there ;  but  the  succees  did  not  deceive  the  'tan  :  in  his 
YieWy  that  achievement  was  not  the  victory,  but  only  the 
boginniug  of  the  war ;  every  hour  he  had  news  of  Malinche, 
the  real  antagonist^  who  had  the  mind,  the  will,  and  the  hand 
of  a  warrior,  and  was  coming  with  another  army,  more 
numerous,  if  not  braver,  than  the  first  one.  In  pure,  strong 
love  there  is  an  element  akin  to  the  power  of  prophecy,  — 
something  that  gives  the  spirit  eyes  to  see  what  is  to  hap- 
pen. Such  an  inspiration  quickened  the  'tzin,  and  told  him 
Anahuac  was  not  saved,  though  she  should  be :  if  not^  the 
conquerors  should  take  an  empty  prize ;  he  would  leave  them 
nothing, — so  he  swore,  —  neither  gods,  gold,  slaves,  city,  nor 
people.  He  set  about  the  great  idea  by  inviting  the  New 
World  —  Ispeakasa  Spaniard  —  to  take  part  in  the  straggle. 
And  he  was  answered.  To  the  beloved  city,  turned  into  a 
zendesvous  for  the  purpose,  flocked  the  fighting  vassals  of  the 
great  caciques,  the  men  of  the  cities,  and  their  dependencies, 
the  ealpulli,  or  tribes  of  the  loyal  provinces,  and,  mixed  with 
them,  wild-eyed  bands  from  the  Unknown,  the  wildernesses, 
—  in  all,  a  multitude  such  as  had  never  been  seen  in  the  val- 
ley. At  the  altars  he  had  but  one  prayer,  **  lime,  time,  O 
gods  of  my  fathers  !  Give  me  time ! "  He  knew  the  differ 
ence  between  a  man  and  a  soldier,  and  that,  likewise,  be- 
tween a  multitude  and  an  army.  As  he  used  the  word,  time 
meant  organimtion  and  discipline.  He  not  only  prayed,  he 
worked ;  and  into  his  work,  as  into  his  prayers,  he  poured 
all  his  soul. 

The  organization  was  simple  :  first,  a  company  of  three  or 
finir  hundred  men ;  next  an  army  of  thirty  or  forty  com- 
panies,—  a  system  which  allowed  the  preservation  of  the 
identity  of  tribes  and  cities.  The  companies  of  Cholula,  for 
example,  were  separate  from  those  of  Tezcuco ;  while  the 
Aoolmanes  marched  and  fought  side  by  side  with  the  Coato* 
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peoty  but  under  their  own  chiefs  and  flags.  The  tystem  also 
gaye  him  a  number  of  armies,  and  he  divided  them,  —  one  to 
niae  supplies,  another  to  bring  the  supplies  to  the  depots, 
a  third  to  prepare  material  of  war ;  the  fourth  was  the  ac- 
tiTe  or  fighting  division  ;  and  each  was  subject  to  take  the 
pbee  of  the  other.  To  the  labor  of  so  many  hands,  sys- 
tematized and  industriously  exerted,  though  for  a  foitnight, 
almost  everything  is  possible.  One  strong  will,  absolutely 
opentive  over  thousands,  is  nearer  omnipotency  than  any- 
thing else  human. 

The  climate  of  the  valley,  milder  and  more  equable  than 
OmU  of  Naples,  permits  the  bivouac  in  all  seasons.  The 
sjsiia  west  of  the  capital,  and  bending  around  it  like  a  half- 
dinwn  bow,  is  marked  on  its  interior,  or  city  side  by  verdant 
tad  waterod  vales;  these  were  seind;  and  the  bordering 
cfiflb,  which  theretofore  had  shaded  the  toiling  husbandman, 
or  been  themselves  the  scenes  of  the  hunter's  daring,  now 
hid  the  hosts  of  New  World's  men,  in  the  bivouac,  biding 
the  day  of  battle. 

War,  good  reader,  never  touches  anything  and  leavea  it  as 
it  was.  And  the  daughter  of  the  lake,  hit  Tenochtitlan, 
was  no  exception  to  the  law.  The  young  master,  having  re- 
dooed  the  question  of  strategy  to  the  formula,  —  a  stieet  or 
a  plain,  chose  the  street,  and  thereby  dedicated  the  city  to 
all  of  ruin  or  horror  the  destroyer  could  bring.  Not  long, 
therafbre,  untO  its  presence  could  have  been  detected  by  the 
UDest  ^anoe :  the  streets  were  given  up  to  the  warriors ;  the 
palaces  were  deserted  by  families;  houses  conveniently 
fitoated  for  the  use  were  turned  into  forts ;  the  shrubbery 
gvnishing  rood  that  dominated  the  main  streets  concealed 
heaps  of  stones  made  ready  for  the  hand  ;  the  bridges  wefts 
taken  up,  or  put  in  condition  to  be  raised  ;  the  canoes  on  the 
lakes  were  multiplied,  and  converted  to  the  public  service  ; 
Ike  gxeat  markets  wars  suspended ;  even  the  sacred  tsmplai 
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were  changed  into  vast  arsenals.  When  the  *tziny  going 
hither  and  thither,  never  idle,  oheerved  the  change,  he  would 
sigh,  bat  say  to  himself,  "  T  is  welL  If  we  win,  we  can 
restore ;  if  we  lose,  —  if  we  lose,  —  then,  to  the  stiangen, 
waste,  to  the  waters,  welcome ! " 

And  up  and  down,  from  city  to  bivouac  and  back  again, 
passed  the  minstrels,  singing  of  war,  and  the  pabas^  jno- 
cJaiming  the  oracles  and  divine  promises ;  and  the  servioee 
in  the  temples  were  unintermitted ;  those  in  the  UoeaUu 
were  especially  grand ;  the  smoke  from  its  turrets  overhung 
the  city,  and  at  night  the  fire  of  Huitzil',  a  new  star  redden- 
ing in  the  sky,  was  seen  from  the  remotest  hamlet  in  the 
valley.  The  'tdn  had  fiedth  in  moral  effects,  and  he  studied 
them,  and  was  successful  The  army  soon  came  to  have, 
like  himself^  but  one  prayer,  —  **  Set  us  before  the  strangers ; 
let  us  fight ! " 

And  the  time  they  prayed  for  was  come. 

«  «  •  •  • 

The  night  of  the  23d  of  June  was  pleasant  as  night  can  be 
in  that  region  of  pleasant  nights.  The  sky  was  dear  and 
starry.  The  breeze  abroad  brought  coolness  to  outliers  on 
the  housetops,  without  threshing  the  lake  to  the  disturbance 
of  its  voyageurs. 

Up  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  little  sea  lay  a  cki^ 
nampa  at  anchor.  Over  its  landing,  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
water,  burned  a  flambeau  of  resinous  pine.  Two  oaaoes, 
richly  decorated,  swung  at  the  mooring.  The  path  from  the 
landing  to  the  pavilion  was  carpeted,  and  lighted  by  lamps 
pendent  in  the  adjoining  shrubbery.  In  the  canoes  the 
slaves  lay  at  rest,  talking  idly,  and  in  low  voioes  crooning 
Indian  songs.  Close  by  the  landing,  on  a  bench,  over  whidi 
Sfrayed  the  leaves  of  an  immense  banani^iree,  rested  a 
couple  of  warriors,  silent,  and  nodding,  as  it  weie,  to  the 
jioddiug  leaves.     From  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  day's 
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flun,  many  a  weary  league,  from  the  city  to  the  v«le«  of  iIm 
Sierra  in  which  bivouacked  the  hope  of  Anabuac,  had  thaj 
travelled,  —  Hualpa  and  lo'.  One  familiar  with  the  atrneti 
in  these  later  dap,  at  !<ight  of  them  would  have  aaid, 
"  Beware !  the  'tzin  is  hereaway."  The  three  were  almont 
as  one,  -~  so  had  their  friendship  grown.  The  pavilion,  a 
circular  canopy,  spread  like  a  Bedouin's  tent,  was  brightly 
lighted  ;  and  there,  in  fact,  was  the  'tzin,  with  Tula  and 
Yet«VB,  the  priestess. 

Once  before,  I  believe,  I  described  thia  pavilion  ;  and  now 
I  know  the  imagination  of  th«  reader  will  give  the  floating 
garden  richer  colors  than  he  within  compass  of  my  pen  ; 
wilt  surround  it  with  light,  and  with  air  delicious  with  tfa« 
freshness  of  the  lake  and  th&  exhalations  of  the  flowen , 
will  hover  »bont  the  guardian  palm  and  willow  trees,  the 
latter  with  boughs  lithe  and  swin)^ng,  and  leaves  long  and 
fine  as  a  woman'a  locks  ;  wilt  linger  about  the  retnat,  I 
say,  and,  in  thought  of  its  fitness  for  meeting  of  lovers,  ad- 
mit the  poetry  and  respect  the  passion  of  the  noble  Aztec 

Within,  the  fiimiture  was  as  formerly  ;  there  were  yat  the 
Otrven  atools,  the  table  with  its  bowl-like  top,  now  a  masa 
of  flowera,  a  couch  draped  with  brilliant  plumage,  the  floor 
oovei«d  with  mattiug  of  woven  grasses,  the  hammock,  and 
the  bird-cage,  — all  as  when  we  &rat  saw  them.  Neaetdn 
wat  absent,  and  alas !  might  never  come  ^ain. 

And  if  we  enter  now,  we  shall  find  the  'tiin  standing  a 
little  apait  from  Tola,  who  is  in  the  hammock,  with  Yeteve 
by  her  side.  On  a  stool  at  his  feet  is  a  waiter  of  ebony, 
with  apoona  of  tortoise-shell,  and  some  ncoros,  or  cupa,  lued 
Ear  chooolate. 

Their  &c«a  are  grave  and  eameat. 

"  And  Halinche  1 "  asked  Tula,  as  if  pursuing  a  question. 

"  The  gods  have  given  me  time ;  I  am  ready  for  biin,' 
heniaMd. 


1 
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«  Wheo  will  he  oome  ?  " 

**  Yesterdayy  aboat  noon,  lie  aet  oat  from  Tesoaco,  bj  way 
of  the  shore  of  the  lake ;  to-night  he  lodges  in  IstapaUpen; 
to-morrow,  marching  by  the  old  causeway,  he  will  re-enter 
the  dty." 

**  Poor,  poor  coaBtry  I "  she  said,  after  a  long  silence. 

The  words  touched  him,  and  he  replied,  in  a  low  Toice, 
**  Ton  haye  a  good  heart,  O  Tola,  —  a  good  heart  and  tme. 
Your  words  were  what  I  repeat  erery  hoar  in  the  day.  Too 
were  seeing  what  I  see  all  the  time — ** 

«<  The  battle ! "  she  said,  shnddering. 

"Yes.  I  wish  it  coald  be  aToided;  its  conditions  are 
sach  that  against  the  advantage  of  arms  I  can  only  oppose 
the  advantage  of  nambers ;  so  that  the  dearest  of  iJl  things 
will  be  the  cheapest  I  most  take  no  aoooant  of  lives.  I 
have  seen  the  streets  ran  with  Uood  already,  and  now, — 
Enough!  we  must  do  what  the  gods  decree.  Yet  the 
slaughter  shall  not  be,  as  heretofore,  on  one  side  alone." 

She  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

"You  know  the  custom  of  our  people  to  take  piisoners 
rather  than  kiU  in  battle.  As  against  the  TlascaUns  and 
tribes,  that  was  well  enough;  but  new  conditions  require 
new  laws,  and  my  order  now  is,  Save  nothing  but  the 
arms  and  armor  of  the  strangers.  Life  for  life  as  against 
Malinche  !     And  I  could  conquer  him,  but  —  " 

He  stopped,  and  their  glances  met,  —  lus  full  of  fire,  hers 
&ad  and  thoughtfuL 

"  Ah^  Tula !  your  woman's  soul  prompts  you  already  of 
whom  I  would  speak,  —  the  king." 

"  Spare  me,"  she  said,  oovering  her  face  with  her  hands. 
*'  I  am  his  child  ;  I  love  him  yet." 

"  So  I  know,"  he  replied ;  "  and  I  would  not  have  you  do 
else.  The  love  is  proof  of  fitness  to  be  loved.  Nature  cannot 
be  silenced.   He  is  not  as  near  to  me  as  to  you ;  yet  I  feel  the 
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impulse  that  moves  you,  thoogh  in  a  lees  degree.  In  memory, 
he  ie  a  part  of  my  youth.  For  that  matter,  who  doee  not  lore 
him  1  He  has  charmed  the  strangers ;  even  the  guards  at 
his  chamher^loor  have  been  known  to  weep  at  sight  of  his 
sorrow.  And  the  heroes  who  so  lately  died  before  his  prison- 
gates,  did  not  they  loTe  him  1  And  thoee  who  will  die  to- 
morrow and  the  next  day,  what  else  may  be  said  of  them  t 
In  arms  here,  see  the  children  of  the  Talley.  What  seek 
flisy  1    In  their  eyes,  he  is  Anahuac     And  yet  —  " 

He  paused  again  ;  her  hands  had  fallen ;  her  cheeks  ^jUb- 
tened  with  tears. 

''If  I  may  not  speak  plainly  now,  I  may  not  erer. 
Strengthen  yourself  to  hear  me,  and  hear  me  pitiftilly.  To 
begin,  you  know  thst  I  hsTs  been  using  the  king^s  power 
without  his  pennisdon,  —  that,  I  say,  you  know,  and  have 
iMgiren,  because  the  usurpation  was  not  of  choice  but  neces- 
sity, and  to  ssTC  the  empire ;  but  you  will  hear  now,  for  the 
first  time  probably,  that  I  could  have  been  king  in  fiiet" 

Her  gaze  became  intent,  and  she  listened  breathlessly. 

**  Three  times,"  he  continued,  "  three  times  have  the  ca- 
ciques, for  themselves  and  the  anny,  offered  me  the  crown. 
Tlie  last  time,  they  were  accompanied  by  the  electors,*  and 
deputations  from  all  the  great  cities.** 

And  you  refused,**  she  said,  confidently. 
Yes.  I  will  not  deny  the  offer  was  tempting,  —  that  for 
the  truth.  I  thought  of  it  often  ;  and  at  such  times  came 
revenge,  and  told  me  1  had  been  wronged,  and  ambition, 
whispering  of  glory,  and,  with  ready  subtlety,  making  ac-. 
eeptanoe  appear  a  duty.  But,  Tula,  you  prevailed  ;  your  love 
was  dearer  to  me  than  the  crown.  For  your  sake,  I  refused 
the  overture.  You  never  said  so,  —  there  was  no  need  of 
flis  saying,  —  yet  I  knew  you  could  never  be  queen  while 
four  Cither  hved.** 
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Not  often  has  a  woman  heard  mich  a  aioiy  of  lore,  or 
been  giren  such  proofr  of  deroUon ;  her  ho&  mantled,  and 
she  dropped  her  gase,  laying,  — 

"  Better  to  be  so  lored  than  to  be  queen.  If  not  herSi  O 
'tzin,  look  for  reward  in  the  Sun.  Snrelj,  the  gods  take 
note  of  such  things ! " 

''  Your  approval  is  mj  full  reward,"  he  replied.  **  But  hear 
me  ftirther.  What  I  hare  said  was  easy  to  say ;  that  which 
I  go  to  now  is  hard,  and  requires  all  my  will ;  for  the  uttsr 
anoe  may  forfeit  not  merely  the  blessing  just  given  me,  hot 
your  love,  —  more  precious,  as  I  have  shown,  than  the  erowit 
Tou  were  in  the  palace  the  day  the  king  appeared  and 
bade  the  people  home.  The  strangers  were  in  my  hand  at 
the  time.  0,  a  glad  time,  —  so  long  had  we  toiled,  so  many 
had  died  !  Then  he  came,  and  snatched  away  our  triumph. 
I  have  not  forgotten,  I  never  can  forget  the  disappoinl- 
ment  In  all  the  labor  of  the  preparation  since,  I  have 
seen  the  scene,  sometimes  as  a  threat,  sometimes  as  a  warning, 
always  a  recurring  dream  whoee  dreaming  leaves  me  less 
resolved  in  the  course  I  am  running.  Continually  I  find 
myself  saying  to  myself^  '  The  work  is  all  in  vain  ;  what 
has  been  will  be  again ;  while  he  lives,  you  cannot  win.* 
O  Tula,  such  influfmce  was  bad  enough  of  itseUl  Hear  now 
how  the  gods  came  in  to  direct  me.  last  ni|^t  I  was  at 
the  altar  of  Huital',  praying,  when  the  teoiweili  appeared, 
and  said,  'Txin  Ouatamo,  pray  you  for  your  country!'  'For 
country  and  king,'  I  answered.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  my 
shoulder,  '  If  you  seek  the  will  of  the  god  with  intent  to  do 
what  he  imposes,  hear  then  :  The  king  is  the  shield  of  the 
strangers ;  they  are  safe  while  he  lives ;  and  if  he  lives.  Ana- 
huao  dies.  .Let  him  who  leads  choose  between  ihem.  So  the 
god  says.  Consider ! '  He  was  gone  befine  I  could  ansi 
Since  that  I  have  been  like  one  moving  in  a  cloud, 
nothing  deariy,  and  the  duty  least  of  alL   When  I  should  be 
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(trongeet,  I  am  weakest.  My  spirit  faints  undor  the  losiL  If 
the  king  livee,  tbo  empire  diea  :  if  it  is  to  die,  why  the  bki- 
tie,  and  it«  sachiicos  t  ThiB  night  hare  1  in  which  to  cbooM  ; 
tomorrow,  Maliucbe  and  action  I  Help  me,  O  TiUa,  help  me 
to  do  right  I  Love  of  country,  of  king,  and  of  me,  —  yon 
havu  them  all.     Speak." 

And  she  answered  him,  — 

"  I  may  not  doubt  that  yon  love  me  ;  yaa  have  told  me 
eo  many  timee,  but  never  as  to-night  I  thank  yoo,  0  'ton  ! 
Tour  duties  aie  heavy.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  bend  under 
them.  1  might  eay  they  are  yoniB  by  gift  of  the  gods,  and 
not  to  be  divided  with  another,  not  even  with  me ;  but  I  will 
give  you  love  for  love,  and,  as  I  hope  to  ahare  your  fortunes, 
I  will  share  your  triab.  I  tun  a  woman,  without  judgment 
by  which  to  answer  you  ;  from  my  heart  I  will  answer." 

"  From  your  heart  be  it,  0  Tula." 

"  Has  the  king  heard  the  things  of  which  yon  hav* 
spoken  1 " 

"  I  cannot  say." 

"  Does  he  know  you  wei«  offend  th«  ciown  1 " 

"  No ;  the  offer  was  treason." 

"  Ah,  poor  king,  proud  father  I  The  love  of  the  people, 
that  of  which  you  wen  proudest,  is  losL  What  wretched- 
neas  awaits  you  ! " 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  then  was  a  silesoe  broken  only 
by  her  sobs.  The  grief  spent  itself;  then  she  said,  ear- 
nestly, — 

"  I  know  him.  He,  too,  is  a  lover  of  Anahuac  More 
than  once  he  has  exposed  himself  to  death  for  her.  Such 
loves  age  not,  nor  do  they  die,  except  with  the  hearts  they 
animate.  There  was  a  time  —  but  now —  ,Ko  matter,  I 
wiU  try.  '  Let  him  who  leads  choose ' :  was  not  that  the 
decree,  good  'tain I" 

"  Tes,"  he  rallied. 
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**  Must  the  choice  be  made  to-mghtl" 

**  I  may  delay  until  to-monow." 

"  To-morrow ;  what  time  t " 

"  Malinche  will  pass  the  causeway  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning ;  by  noon  he  will  have  joined  his  people  in  the  old 
palace ;  the  decision  must  then  be  made." 

**  Can  you  set  me  down  at  the  gate  before  he  passes  in  t " 

The  'tan  started.     "  Of  the  old  palace  T'  he  asked. 

''I  wish  to  see  the  king." 

"For  what  r 

**  To  tell  him  the  things  you  hare  told  me  to-night" 

"A111" 

"  Yes." 

His  &oe  clouded  with  dissatiB&ction. 

*'  Yes,"  she  continued,  calmly  ;  **  that,  as  becomes  a  kiag^ 
he  may  choose  which  shall  live,  —  himself  or  Anahuac." 

So  she  answered  the  'tdn's  appeal,  and  the  answer  was 
from  her  heart ;  and,  seeing  of  what  heroism  she  dreamed, 
his  dark  eyes  glowed  with  admiration.  Yet  his  reply  was 
full  of  hopelessness. 

"  I  give  you  honor,  Tula,  —  I  give  you  honor  for  the 
thought ;  but  forgive  me  if  I  think  you  beguiled  by  your 
love.  There  was  a  time  when  he  was  capable  of  what  you 
have  imagined.  Alas  !  he  is  changed ;  he  will  never  choose, 
—  never ! " 

She  looked  at  him  reproachfully,  and  said,  with  a  sad 
smile,  '*  Such  changes  are  not  always  of  yeara.  Who  is  he 
that  to-night,  only  to-night,  driven  by  a  faltering  of  the 
will,  which  in  the  king,  my  £Either,  is  called  weakness, 
brought  himself  prayerfully  to  a  woman's  feet,  and  begged 
her  to  divide  with  him  a  burden  imposed  upon  his  con- 
science by  a  decree  of  the  godst  Who  is  he,  indeed  I 
Study  yourself^  0  'tan,  and  commiserate  him,  and  bethink 
you,  if  he  choose  not,  it  will  be  youis  to  choose  for  him. 
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His  duty  will  then  become  yoots,  to  be  done  without  pe- 
rn oree,  and  —  " 

She  hesitated,  and  held  out  her  bajid,  u  if  to  eaj,  "  And 
[  ca»  love  you  stiU." 

He  caught  the  meauiog  of  the  action,  and  went  to  bar, 
and  kissed  her  forehead  tenderly,  and  said,  — 

"  1  fee  now  that  the  heart  can  be  ivieer  than  tti«  heftd. 
Have  your  way.  I  will  set  you  down  at  the  gate,  and  of 
war  there  ahall  be    neither  sign  nor  sound  until  you  r» 

"  Until  I  return  I  May  be  I  cannot.  Molinche  may  hold 
me  priaoneT." 

From  lore  to  war,  —  the  step  was  short. 

"  True,"  he  said,  "  The  onnies  will  await  my  signal  of 
attack,  and  they  must  not  wait  upon  uncertainties." 

He  oroae  and  paced  the  floor,  and  when  ho  paused  h« 
nid,  firmly,  — 

"  I  will  set  you  down  at  the  gat«  in  the  early  morning 
that  you  may  see  your  fiUher  before  Ualinche  sees  him. 
And  when  you  speak  to  him,  ask  not  if  I  may  moke  the 
war :  on  that  I  am  leeolved ;  but  tell  him  what  no 
other  can,  —  that  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  Ua- 
linche, like  the  Tottattak,  will  bring  him  from  his  cham- 
ber, and  show  him  to  the  people,  to  distract  them  again. 
And  when  you  have  told  him  that,  speak  of  what  the  goda 
have  laid  upon  me,  and  then  say  that  I  say,  '  Comes  he  so, 
whether  of  choice  or  by  force,  the  dread  duty  shall  be  done. 
The  gods  helping  me,  I  will  strike  for  Auahooc.'  And  if  he 
■ak  what  I  would  have  him  do,  answer,  A  king's  duty  to 
his  people,  —  die  that  they  may  live  1 " 

Tola  heard  him  to  the  end,  and  buried  her  &m  in  her 
hondo,  and  there  was  a  long  silence. 

"  Poor  king  t  poor  lather  1 "  she  said  at  last.  "  For  ma  to 
ask  hiai  to  die  1    A  heavy,  heavy  boiden,  0  ton  1 " 
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**  The  gods  help  you !  "  he  replied. 

*'  If  Malinehe  hold  me  prisoner,  how  will  the  answer  aTsil 
yout" 

"  Have  you  not  there  two  scarfs,  —  the  one  green,  the  other 
whitel " 

"  Yes." 

''Take  them  with  you,  and  £rom  the  roc^  if  your  fivther 
resolve  not,  show  the  green  one.  Alas,  then,  for  me  I  I^ 
in  its  stead,  yon  wave  the  white  one,  I  shall  know  that  he 
coDies,  if  80  he  does,  hy  force,  and  that "  —  his  voice  trem- 
bled —  **  ii  is  hu  will  Anahuac  should  liffe." 

She    listened    wistfully,   and    replied,    "I  nndentand; 

Anahuao  saved  means  Montezuma  lost      But  doubt  him 

not,  doubt  him  not;  he  will  remember  his  ^ry's   day, 

and  die  as  he  has  lived." 

•  •  •  •  • 

An  hour  later,  and  the  canoe  of  the  'tan  passed  into  one 

of  the  canals  of  the  city.     The  parting  on  the  Mnampa  may 

be  imagined.     Love  will  have  its  way  even  in  war. 


CHAPTER  n. 

TBI  OONQUEROR  ON  THB  0AU8IWAT  AGAIN. 

AS  predicted  by  the  'tzin,  the  Spaniards  set  out  early 
next  morning  —  the  morning  of  the  34th  of  June 
—  by  the  causeway  ftom  Iztapalapan,  already  notable  in  this 
«tory. 

At  their  head  rode  the  Sefior  Heman,  silent,  thou^tfhl, 
and  not  well  pleased  ;  pondering,  doubtless,  the  misoonduct 
of  the  addantado  in  the  old  palace  to  which  he  was  march- 
ing, and  the  ruefhl  condition  it  might  impose  upon  the  expe- 
dition. 

CO 
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The  cavalien  next  in  the  order  of  much«  whidi  vae  tliet 
of  bettle,  rode  and  talked  as  men  are  wont  when  dnwing 
ni^  the  end  of  a  long  and  toilsome  tasL  This  the  leader 
at  length  intemipted,  — 

*'Se^ore»,  come  near.  Yonder  je  may  see  the  gate  of 
Xolocy"  he  continued,  when  they  were  up.  **  U  the  heathen 
captains  think  to  ohstruct  our  entry,  they  wovild  do  weD, 
now  that  onr  ships  lie  sunken  in  the  lake,  to  give  us  hattk 
there.  Ride  we  forward  to  explore  what  preparations^  if  any, 
they  have  made." 

So  they  rode,  at  quickened  pace,  arms  rattling,  qran  jiik 
^ing,  and  found  the  gate  deeeited 

"  Vimg  amipalieroi  I "  cried  Cortee,  riding  throa|^  the 
ahadow  of  the  hattlements.  ''Gire  the  scabbaids  their 
swords  again.  There  will  be  no  battle ;  the  way  to  ihe  pal- 
ace is  open."  And,  waiting  till  the  column  was  at  their  heels, 
he  tamed  to  the  trumpeters,  and  shouted,  cheerily,  **  OkL^  ye 
lacy  knaves !  Since  the  march  began,  ye  have  not  been 
heard  from.  Out  now,  and  blow !  Blow  as  if  ye  were  each 
a  Roland,  with  Roland's  horn.  Blow  merrily  a  triumphal 
march,  that  our  brethren  in  the  leaguer  ahead  may  know 
deliverance  at  hand." 

The  feeling  of  the  chief  spread  rapidly;  first,  to  the 
cavaliers ;  then  to  the  ranks,  where  soon  there  were  shoot- 
ing and  singing ;  and  simultaneous  with  the  trumpetry,  over 
the  still  waters  sped  the  minstrelsy  of  the  Tlascakna.  Ere 
long  they  had  the  answer  of  the  garrison;  eveiy  gon  in 
the  palace  thundered  welcome. 

Cortes  settled  in  his  saddle  smiling  :  he  was  easy  in  mind ; 
the  junction  with  Alvarado  was  assured ;  the  city  and  the 
king  were  his,  and  he  could  now  hold  them ; 
baek  of  his  smile  there  was  much  thought  Trae^  hia 
aias  in  Spain  would  halloo  spitefully  over  the  dooshty 
ieed  be  had  just  done  down  in  Cempoalla.    No 
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The  Court  and  the  Council  h*d  poekete,  and  he  could  fill  Umb 
with  gold,  — gold  by  the  caiarel,  if  neocMaiy ;  and  for  the 
pacification  of  hia  moat  Catholic  master,  the  Emperor,  had 
he  not  the  New  World  t  And  over  the  achedole  of  guefdona 
sure  to  follow  such  a  gift  to  such  a  master  he  lingered  com* 
pbcently,  as  well  he  might  Patronage,  and  tttiea,  and  hi^ 
employments,  and  lordly  estatea  danced  before  hk  eye%  as 
ianoed  the  sun's  glozing  upon  the  crinkling  water. 

One  thought,  howerer,  —  only  one,  —  brought  him  trou- 
ble. The  soldiers  of  Nanraes  were  new  man,  ill-diaotpliaad, 
footsore,  grumbling,  discontented,  disappointed.  He  remem- 
bered the  roeeate  pictursa  by  which  they  had  been  won 
firom  their  leader  before  the  battle  was  joined.  'The 
Empire  was  already  in  possession ;  there  would  be  no 
fighting ;  the  march  would  be  a  promenade  through  grand 
landscapes,  and  by  towns  and  cittea,  whose  inhabilaiili 
would  meet  them  in  processions,  loaded  with  fruita  and 
flowers,  tributes  of  love  and  fear,'  —  eo  he  had  told  them 
through  his  spokesmen,  Olmedo,  the  priest,  and  Duero,  the 
secretary.  Nor  fiuled  he  now  to  recall  the  chief  indueamenta 
in  theaigument, — the  charms  of  the  heathen  capital,  and  the 
easy  life  there  waiting,  —  a  life  whoee  aole  Texation  would 
be  apportionment  of  the  lands  conquered  and  the  gold  galh- 
ered.  And  the  wonderful  city,  —  here  it  waa,  pladd  as 
erer ;  and  neither  the  valley,  nor  the  lake,  nor  the  summer- 
ing climate,  nor  the  abundance  of  which  he  had  spoken, 
fiuled  his  description ;  nothing  was  wanting  but  lAs  p^opU^ 
THB  PBOFLB !  Where  were  they  I  He  looked  at  the  prin 
ahead ;  gyrss  of  smoke,  slowly  rising  and  purpling  as  they 
roee,  were  all  the  proofs  of  life  within  its  waUs.  He  swept 
the  little  aea  with  angry  eyes  ;  in  the  distance  a  canoe,  ala- 
tionary,  and  with  a  eolitary  oooupant,  and  he  a  spy !  And 
thia  was  the  giand  reception  promised  the  retainen  of 
Narraes  1     He  stniok  his  mailed  thigh  with  hia  mailed  hand 
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fiaioaly,  and,  taming  in  lus  saddle,  looked  back.  Hie  eol- 
Qmn  was  moving  forward  compactly,  the  new  men  diatui- 
goiahalile  by  the  freahnees  of  their  ^pazel  and  eqwipmenta. 
**B%m/''  he  said,  with  a  grim  smile  and  conning  aolaoe, 
*'  Bim  I  they  will  fight  for  life,  if  not  for  mi^|eety  and  me." 

Close  by  the  wall  Father  Bartobm6  OTertook  him,  and, 
after  giving  rein  to  his  mole,  and  readjusting  his  hood,  said» 
^pnavely,  ''  If  the  tinkle  of  my  servant's  beU  disturb  noi  thy 
musing,  Seikor,  —  I  have  been  through  the  files,  and  hnng 
thee  wot  of  the  new  men." 

**  Welcome,  frther,"  said  Cortes,  laughing  *'  I  am  noi  an 
Sfvil  spirit  to  fly  the  exordsement  of  thy  bell,  noi  I ;  and  so 
I  bid  thee  welcome.  But  as  for  whereof  thou  ccniesi  to 
lell,  no  more,  I  piay.  I  know  of  what  the  varieis  spsak. 
And  as  I  am  a  Christian,  I  blame  them  noi.  We  pinMissd 
them  much,  and  —  this  is  all :  £ur  sky,  £ur  land,  slaags 
dty,  —  and  all  without  people!  Rueful  enough,  I  gmnt; 
but,  as  matter  mors  serious,  what  say  the  vetennsi  Came 
they  within  thy  soundings  1 " 

"  Thou  mayest  trust  them,  Sefior.  Their  tongues  go  with 
their  swords.  They  return  to  the  day  of  our  first  enliy  hsvs, 
and  with  excusable  enlaigement  tell  what  they  saw  then  in 
eootntft  with  the  present'* 

^  And  whom  blame  they  for  the  £ulure  now  t  ** 

''  The  captain  Alvarado." 

Cortes'  brows  dropped,  and  he  became  thougfatftd  again, 
and  in  such  temper  rode  into  the  dty. 

Within  the  walls,  eveiywhere  the  visitors  looked,  wws 
signs  of  life,  but  nowhere  a  living  thing ;  neither  on  the 
street,  nor  in  the  houses,  nor  on  the  housetqps,  —  not 
even  a  bird  in  the  sky.  A  stillness  pnssnsnod  the  plaos^ 
peculiar  in  that  it  seemed  to  assert  a  presence,  and  palpahly 
lurk  in  the  shade,  lie  on  the  doorsteps,  issue  from  the  win- 
4ofWS|  and  pervade  the  air;  giving  notice,  so  thai  noi  a 
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new  or  Teteran,  but  waa  conscious  that,  in  some  way,  he  was 
menaced  with  danger.  There  is  nothing  so  iqppalling  as  the 
nnaooountable  absence  of  life  in  places  habitually  populous ; 
nothing  so  desolate  as  a  deserted  city. 

**  For  Diasf  said  Olmedo,  toying  with  the  beads  at  his 
side,  "  I  had  rather  the  former  reception  than  the  present 
Plaasanter  the  sullen  multitude  than  the  silence  without  the 
multitude." 

Cortes  made  him  no  answer,  but  rode  on  abstnustedly, 
until  stopped  by  his  advance-guard. 

''At  rest!"  he  said,  angrily.  ''Had  ye  the  signalt  I 
heard  it  not" 

"  Nor  did  we,  Sefior,"  replied  the  officer  in  charge.  ^  But, 
cmying  thy  pardon,  approach,  and  see  what  the  infidds  hare 
done  here." 

Cortes  drew  near,  and  found  himself  on  the  brink  of  the 
first  canaL  He  swore  a  great  oath ;  the  bridge  was  dis- 
mantled. On  the  hither  side,  however,  lay  the  timbers, 
frame  and  floor.  The  tatnanes  detailed  from  the  guns  re- 
placed them. 

"Bartolom^,  good  &ther,"  said  Cortes,  confidentially, 
when  the  march  was  resumed,  "  thou  hast  a  commendable 
habit  of  holding  what  thou  hearest,  and  therefore  I  shame 
not  to  confess  that  I,  too,  prefer  the  first  reception.  The 
absence  of  the  heathen  and  the  condition  of  yon  bridge 
are  parts  of  one  plan,  and  signs  certain  of  battle  now  ready 
to  be  delivered." 

"  If  it  be  €rod's  will,  amen ! "  replied  the  priest^  calmly. 
"  We  are  stronger  than  when  we  went  out" 

"  So  is  the  enemy,  for  he  hath  organised  his  people.  The 
hordes  that  stared  at  us  so  stupidly  when  we  first  came  — 
be  the  curse  of  the  saints  upon  them !  —  are  now  fighting 


men." 


Olmedo  searched  his  &oe,  and  said,  coldly,  **  To  doubt 
is  to  dread  the  result" 
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"  Nay,  by  my  coiucience  !  I  ueithcr  doubt  nor  drmd  Yrt 
I  huld  it  not  uusecmly  to  conreae  that  L  hod  ntber  meei  Um 
brunt  on  the  finu  laud,  with  room  for  what  the  oeami 
oBaiB,  I  like  not  you  canal,  with  its  liroken  bridge,  tod 
wide  for  horse,  too  deep  for  weighted  mau  ;  it  putteth  us  ta 
disadvaiita^  aud  liath  a  hatefiU  reminder  of  the  brigantine^ 
which,  as  thou  uayeat  remember,  we  left  at  anchor,  mi* 
tresses  of  the  take  ;  in  our  absence  they  have  been  ItMt,  —  a 
most  moaiureleas  folly,  lather  !  But  let  it  paea,  let  it  [naa ! 
The  Mother  —  bleaeod  be  her  name  !  —  lutth  not  forsaken  n& 
Montezuma  is  ours,  and  —  " 

"  He  is  victory,"  said  Olmedo,  lealoualy. 

'■  He  is  the  New  World  !  "  anawered  Cortee. 

And  so  it  chanced  that  the  poor  king  was  centre  of 
thought  for  both  the  'tdn  and  his  enemy,  —  the  dre«d  of  on* 
and  the  hope  of  the  other. 


CHAPTER    UL 

U   VlRDKLa. 


a: 


LONG  interval  behind  the  reai-guard  —  indsod,  th» 
.  very  last  of  the  army,  and  quite  two  houia  bshiad 
—  aune  four  Indian  alavea,  bringing  a  man  atretched  upon 
a  Utter. 

And  the  litter  was  open,  and'  the  sun  beat  cruelly  on  the 
man's  face  ;  but  plaint  he  made  not,  nor  motion,  except  tbftt 
hia  head  Tolled  now  right,  now  left,  reaponaive  to  the  ca- 
danoed  steps  of  bis  hearers. 

Was  he  sick  or  wounded  t 

Nathleaa,  into  the  city  they  carried  him. 

And  in  boat  of  tha  new  palace  of  tha  king,  tbcy  ilo|iptd. 
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less  wearied  than  OTeroome  by  curiosity.  And  a«  they  stared 
at  the  preat  honse,  imagining  mguely  the  splendor  within, 
a  groan  startled  them.  They  looked  at  their  charge;  he 
was  dead !    Then  they  looked  at  each  other,  and  fled. 

And  In  less  than  twice  seven  days  they  too  died,  and  died 
horribly ;  and  in  dying  recognised  their  disease  as  that  of 
the  stranger  they  had  abandoned  before  the  palace,  —  the 
small-pox,  or,  in  the  language  which  hath  a  matchless  trick 
of  melting  CTerything,  eren  the  most  ^lastly,  into  mnsioy 
la  viruda  of  the  Spaniard. 

The  sick  man  on  the  litter  was  a  negro,  —  first  of  his  race 
on  the  new  continent  I 

And  most  singular,  in  dying,  he  gare  his  masters  another 
servant  stronger  than  himself,  and  deadlier  to  the  infidels 
than  swords  of  steel,  —  a  servant  that  found  way  enerj- 
where  in  the  crowded  dty,  and  rested  not.  And  ereiy* 
where  its  breath,  like  its  touch,  was  mortal ;  insomuch  thai 
«  score  and  ten  died  of  it  where  one  fell  in  battle. 

Of  the  myriads  who  thus  perished,  one  was  a  Kiiro^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MONTKZUMA   A  PROPHBT.  —  HIS  PBOPHKTT. 

SCARCE  five  weeks  before,  Cortes  sallied  firom  the  palace 
with  seventy  soldiers,  rsgged,  yet  curiously  bedight 
with  gold  and  silver ;  now  he  retumed  fdll-handed,  at  his 
back  thirteen  hundred  infantry,  a  hundred  horse,  additional 
guns  and  Tlasoalana  Surely,  he  could  hold  what  he  had 
gained. 

The  garrison  stood    in  the  court-yard  to  receive  him. 
Trumpet  replied  to  trumpet,  and  the  reverberation  of  drums 


i 
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shook  the  ancient  house.  When  sll  were  sssigned  to  qpn- 
ten,  the  ranks  were  broken,  and  the  veterans  —  those  who  had 
remained,  and  those  who  had  followed  their  chief —  nishsd 
clamorously  into  each  othei^s  arms.  Comradeship,  with  its 
strange  love,  bom  of  toil  and  danger,  and  noised  bj  rsd- 
handed  battle,  asserted  itselt  The  men  of  Narvaez  looked 
on  indifferently,  or  domb  the  palaoe,  and  ficom  the  roof  sor 
veyed  the  vicinage,  especially  the  great  temple,  ai^Mrsntly 
as  forsaken  as  the  city. 

And  in  the  court-yard  Cortes  met  Alvarado,  ^•^'i^ng  him 
ookLly.  The  latter  excused  his  conduct  ss  best  he  eould  ; 
but  the  palliations  were  unsatisfactoiy.  The  general  tomsd 
fkom  him  with  bitter  denunciations;  and  as  he  did  so,  a 
procession  approached  :  four  nobles,  carrying  silw  wands; 
then  a  train  in  doubled  files ;  then  Montesuma,  in  the  royal 
regalia,  q>lendid  from  head  to  foot  The  shade  of  the 
canopy  borne  above  him  wrapped  his  person  in  purpled  soft- 
ness, but  did  not  hide  that  other  shadow  discernible  in  the 
slow,  uncertain  step,  the  bent  form,  the  wistful  eyes,  —  the 
shadow  of  the  coming  Fate.  Such  of  his  family  as  shared 
his  captivity  brought  up  the  cortege. 

At  the  sight,  Cortes  waited ;  his  blood  was  hoi,  and  his 
head  filled  with  the  fumes  of  victory ;  from  a  great  height, 
as  it  were,  he  looked  upon  the  retinue,  and  its  sorrowful  mas- 
ter ;  and  his  eyes  wandered  fitfully  from  the  Christians,  worn 
by  watching  and  hunger,  to  the  sumptuousness  of  the  infi- 
dels ;  so  that  when  the  monarch  drew  nigh  him,  the  temper 
of  his  heart  was  as  the  temper  of  his  corselet 

"  I  salute  you,  O  Malinche,  and  welcome  your  rstiim,* 
said  Montezuma,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  Marina 

The  Spaniard  heard  him  without  a  sign  of  reoognilian. 

"The  good  Lady  of  your  trust  has  had  you  ia  cars; 
she  has  given  you  the  victory.  I  congratulate  you,  M» 
hncha." 
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Still  the  Spaniard  was  obetinate. 

The  king  hesitated,  dropped  his  eyes  under  the  cold  stare, 
and  was  firozen  into  silence.  Then  Cortes  turned  upon  his 
heel,  and,  without  a  word,  sought  his  chamber. 

The  insult  was  plain,  and  the  witnesses,  Christian  and 
infidel,  were  shocked  ;  and  while  they  stood  surprised,  Tula 
rushed  up,  and  threw  her  anns  around  the  victim's  neck,  and 
laid  her  head  upon  his  breast.  The  rotinue  cloeed  around 
them,  as  if  to  hide  the  shame ;  and  thus  the  unhappy 
monarch  went  back  to  his  quarters,  —  back  to  his  captiv- 
ity, to  his  romorse,  and  the  keener  pangs  of  pride  savagely 
lacerated. 

For  a  time  he  was  like  one  dased ;  but,  half  waking,  he 
wrung  his  hands,  and  said,  feebly,  **  It  cannot  be,  it  can- 
not be !  Maxtla,  take  the  councillors  and  go  to  Malinche, 
and  say  that  I  wish  to  see  him.  Tell  him  the  business  is 
urgent,  and  will  not  wait.  Bring  me  his  answer,  omitting 
nothing." 

The  young  chief  and  the  four  nobles  departed,  and  the 
king  relapsed  into  his  daioment,  muttering,  **  It  cannot  be, 
it  cannot  be  1 " 

The  commissioners  delivered  the  message.  Olid,  Leon, 
and  othen  who  wero  present  begged  Cortes  to  be  consid- 
erate. 

**  No,"  he  replied ;  **  the  dog  of  a  king  would  have  be- 
trayed us  to  Narvaes;  before  his-  eyes  we  are  allowed  to 
hunger.  Why  aro  the  markets  closed  t  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him." 

And  to  the  commissioners  he  said,  "  Tell  your  master  to 
open  the  markets,  or  we  will  for  him.     Begone ! " 

And  they  went  back  and  reported,  omitting  nothing,  not 
even  the  insulting  epithet  The  king  heard  them  silently ; 
as  they  proceeded,  he  gathered  strength  ;  when  they  ceased, 
he  was  calm  and  resolved. 
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''Return  to  Mftlinche,'*  he  said,  ''•iid  teU  him  what  I 
wished  to  mj :  that  my  people  are  ready  to  attack  him*  and 
that  the  only  meana  I  know  to  diTert  them  from  their  pur- 
pose ia  to  release  the  lord  Cuitlaha%  my  brother,  and  send 
him  to  them  to  enforce  my  orders  There  is  now  no  other  of 
anthority  upon  whom  I  can  depend  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
open  the  markets ;  he  is  the  last  hoipt.     Ga** 

The  messengers  departed  ;  and  when  they  were  gone  the 
monarch  said,  **  Leare  the  chamber  now,  all  bat  Tola." 

At  the  last  outgoing  footstep  she  went  near,  and  knelt 
before  him ;  knowing,  with  the  divination  which  is  only  of 
woman,  that  she  was  now  to  have  reply  to  the  'tan's  mes- 
sage, delivered  by  her  in  the  early  morning.  Her  tearful 
look  he  answered  with  a  smile,  saying  tenderly,  '^  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  gave  you  welcome.  If  I  did  not,  I  will 
amend  the  £uilt     Come  near." 

She  arose,  and,  putting  an  arm  over  his  shoulder,  knelt 
closer  by  his  side  ;  he  Idssed  her  forehead,  and  pressed  her 
dose  to  his  breast  Nothing  could  exceed  the  gentleness 
of  the  caress,  unless  it  was  the  accompanying  look.  She 
replied  with  tears,  and  such  breaking  sobs  as  are  only  per- 
mitted to  passion  and  childhood. 

'*  Now,  if  never  before,"  he  continued,  '*  you  are  my  best 
beloved,  because  your  faith  in  me  fell  not  away  with  that  of 
all  the  world  besides  ;  especiaUy,  O  good  heart !  especially 
because  you  have  to^lay  shown  me  an  escape  from  my  in- 
tolerable misery  and  misfortunes,  —  for  which  may  the  gods 
who  have  abandoned  me  bless  you !  ** 

He  stroked  the  dark  locks  under  his  hand  lovingly. 

*' Tears  1  Let  there  be  none  for  me.  I  am  happy.  I 
have  been  unresolved,  drifting  with  uncertain  currents,  doubtr 
fdl,  yet  hopeful,  seeing  nothing,  and  imagining  everything . 
waiting,  sometimes  on  men,  sometimes  on  the  gods,  —  and 
that  so  long,  —  ah,  so  long  !     But  now  the  wesknsss  is  past 
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Bfljoice  with  me,  0  Tula !  In  this  hour  I  have  recovered  do- 
minion over  myself;  Mrith  every  &culty  restored,  the  very 
king  whom  erst  you  knew,  I  will  make  answer  to  the  'tzin. 
listen  welL  I  give  you  my  last  decree,  after  which  I  shall 
regard  myself  as  lost  to  the  world.  If  I  live,  I  shall  never 
rule  again.  Somewhere  in  the  temples  I  shall  find  a  cell 
like  that  £rom  which  they  took  me  to  be  king.  The  sweetness 
of  the  solitude  I  remember  yet  There  I  will  wait  for  death  -, 
and  my  waitmg  shall  be  so  seemly  that  his  coming  shall  be 
as  the  coming  of  a  restful  sleep.  Hear  then,  and  these  words 
give  the  'tan :  Not  as  king  to  subject^  nor  as  priest  to  peni- 
tent)  but  as  &ther  to  son,  I  send  him  my  blessing.  Of  par- 
don I  say  nothing.  All  he  has  done  for  Anahuac,  and  all 
he  hopes  to  do  for  her,  I  approve.  Say  to  him,  also,  that 
in  the  last  hour  Malinche  will  come  for  me  to  go  with  him 
to  the  people,  and  that  I  will  ga  Then,  I  say,  let  the  'tan 
remember  what  the  gods  have  laid  upon  him,  and  with  his 
own  hand  do  the  duty,  that  it  may  be  certainly  done.  A 
man's  last  prayer  belongs  to  the  gods,  his  last  look  to  those 
who  love  him.  In  dying  there  is  no  horror  like  lingering 
long  amidst  enemies." 

His  voice  trembled,  and  he  paused.  She  raised  her  eyes 
to  his  fiice,  which  was  placid,  but  rapt^  as  if  his  spirit  had 
been  caught  by  a  sudden  vision. 

*"  To  the  world,"  he  said,  in  a  little  while,  "  I  have  bid 
ftrewelL  I  see  its  vanities  go  from  me  one  by  one ;  last 
in  the  train,  and  most  glittering,  most  loved.  Power,  —  and 
in  its  hands  is  my  heart.  A  shadow  creeps  upon  me,  darken- 
ing all  without,  but  brightening  'all  within ;  and  in  the 
brightness,  lo,  my  People  and  their  Future !  " 

He  stopped  again,  then  resumed  :  — 

"  The  long,  long  cycles  —  two,  —  four,  —  eight  —  pass 
away,  and  I  see  the  tribes  newly  risen,  like  the  trodden 
grass,  and  in  their  midst  a  Priesthood  and  a  Cross.    An  age 
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of  battles  more,  and,  \o  I  the  CroM  but  not  the  pii«U  [  {■ 
theii  stead  Freedom  and  God." 

And  with  the  last  word,  as  if  to  indicate  the  ChfutiM^ 
God,  the  report  of  a  gun  without  brolto  lh«  apdl  of  4w' 
seer  ;  the  two  atortod,  and  looked  Bl  (such  other,  liriMlillK 
fur  what  might  follow  ;  but  there  was  nothing  mot«,  and  Iw 
went  on  quietly  talking  to  her. 

"  I  know  the  children  of  the  Axtec.  crushed  now,  will  Uv^ 
aud  more,  —  after  agea  of  wrong  suffered  by  tliem,  they  will 
rise  up,  and  take  their  place—a  place  of  splendor — amongrt 
the  deathless  nations  of  the  earth.  What  I  saw  was  reve- 
lation. Cherish  the  words,  O  Tula ;  repeat  them  oflea ; 
make  them  an  utterance  of  the  p>M)ple,  a  sacred  trnilitioa ; 
let  them  go  down  with  the  genemtioos,  one  of  which  will,  si 
last,  rightly  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  wonb  Krxidoh 
and  God,  dow  dark  to  my  understanding ;  and  then,  nnt  till 
then,  will  be  the  new  biith  and  new  career.  And  so  ahall  my 
name  become  of  the  land  a  part,  anggeeted  by  all  things,  — 
by  the  mm  mildly  tempering  its  winds;  by  the  rivers  sing- 
ing in  its  valleys  ;  by  the  stare  seen  from  its  mountain-tope ; 
by  ila  citiee,  and  their  palaces  and  halls  ;  and  so  shall  its  red 
tacea  of  whatever  blood  learn  to  call  me  bther,  and  in  their 
glory,  as  well  as  misery,  prey  for  and  bleas  me." 

In  the  progress  of  this  speech  his  voice  grew  stronger, 
and  insensibly  his  manner  ennobled ;  at  the  conclusion,  bia 
appearance  was  majestic.  Tula  regarded  him  with  awe,  and 
accepted  his  utteiancea,  not  as  the  song  habitual  to  the  Aztec 
warrior  at  the  approach  of  death,  not  as  the  rhapsody  of 
pride  soothing  itself ;  she  accepted  them  as  prophecy,  and  as 
a  holy  trust,  —  a  promiae  to  be  passed  down  through  time, 
to  a  generation  of  her  race,  the  first  to  understand  truly  the 
simple  words,  —  Fbixdom  and  God.  And  they  wen  dlent 
a  long  time. 

At  ieiiglh  then  wu  a  waraing  at  the  door ;   tha  littk 
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bells  filled  the  worn  with  music  strangely  inhannonioua. 
The  king  looked  that  way,  frowning.  The  intruder  entered 
vrithout  nequen;  as  he  drew  near  the  monarch's  seat,  his 
steps  became  slower,  and  his  head  drooped  upon  his  breast 

*'  Cuitlahua  !  my  brother  !  "  said  Montezuma,  surprised. 

**  Brother  and  king ! "  answered  the  cacique,  as  he  knelt 
and  placed  both  palms  upon  the  floor. 

**  Tou  bring  me  a  message.     Arise  and  speaL" 

**  No,"  said  Cuitlahua,  rising.  "  I  have  come  to  leoeiYa 
your  signet  and  orders.  I  am  free.  The  guard  is  at  tha 
door  to  pass  me  through  the  gate.  Malinche  would  haye  me 
go  and  send  the  people  home,  and  open  the  markets;  be  said 
such  were  your  orders.  But  from  him  I  take  nothing  ex- 
cept liberty.  But  you,  0  king,  what  will  you,  — peace  or 
wart" 

Tula  looked  anxiously  at  the  monarch;  would  the  old 
vacillation  return  1    He  replied  firmly  and  gravely,  — 

*'  I  have  given  my  last  order  as  king.  Tula  will'  go  with 
you  from  the  palace,  and  deliver  it  to  you." 

He  arose  while  speaking,  and  gave  the  cacique  a  ring ;  then 
for  a  moment  he  regarded  the  two  with  sufEuaed  eyes,  and 
said,  **  I  divide  my  love  hetween  you  and  my  people.  For 
th^  sake,  I  say,  go  hence  quickly,  lest  Malinche  change  his 
mind.  You,  0  my  brother,  and  you,  my  child,  take  my 
blessing  and  that  of  the  gods  !     FarewelL" 

He  embraced  them  both.  To  Tula  he  clung  long  and  pas- 
sionately. More  than  his  ambassadress  to  the  'ton,  she  bore 
his  prophecy  to  the  generations  of  the  future.  His  kst  kiss 
was  dewy  with  her  tears.  With  their  fiices  to  him,  they 
moved  to  the  door;  as  they  passed  out,  each  gave  a  last 
\ookf  and  caught  his  image  then, — the  image  of  a  man 
breaking  because  he  happened  to  be  in  God's  way. 
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HOW     TO    VtKLD    A   CROWK. 


AS  the 
of  i: 


S  tha  gu&id  paaaed  the  old  loid  and  the  ptincMa  out 
f  the  gat«  opposite  the  uoeailit,  the  lattut  looked  up 
to  the  aioteat  of  the  sacred  pile,  and  saw  the  'tzin  standi 
neat  the  verge ;  taking  off  the  white  scarf  that  covered  bn  J 
head,  and  fell  from  her  shouldere,  afler  passing  once  aroiuul 
her  neck,  she  gave  him  the  BignaL  He  waved  hie  hand  ia 
nfiy,  and  disappeared. 

The  lord  Cuitlahua.  just  released  from  imprisonment  and 
ignorant  of  the  sttuatioa,  scarcely  knowing  whtther  to  torn 
yet  impatient  to  set  his  revenge  in  motion,  aocapted  tha 
BUggeetiou  of  Tula,  and  accompanied  her  to  the  temple.  IIm 
aaeent  waa  laborious,  eepecially  to  him  i  at  the  top,  hovever, 
they  were  received  by  lo'  and  Hualpa,  and  with  ereiy  ahow 
of  reapect  conducted  to  the  'tan.  He  saluted  them  gravdjr, 
ytft  affectionately.  Cuitlahua  told  him  the  circunuUooea  of 
hii  leleaie  from  impriBonmenL 

"  80,"  said  the  'tzin,  "  Malinche  expects  you  to  open  thr 
market,  and  forbid  the  war ;  but  the  king,  —  what  of 
him  t " 

"  To  Tula  he  gave  his  will  ;  bear  her." 

And  she  repeated  the  message  of  her  bther.  At  th» 
end,  the  calm  of  the  'tdn'a  temper  waa  much  disturbed. 
At  his  instance  she  sgain  and  again  recited  the  prophecy. 
The  words  "  Freedom  and  God "  were  as  dark  to  him  aa 
to  the  king,  and  he  wondered  at  them.  But  that  waa 
not  alL  Clearly,  Honteiuma  approved  the  war;  that  he 
intended  its  continuance  was  equally  certain ;  unhappily, 
tiiei*  was  no  dcaigaation  of  a  commander.     And  in  thou^it 
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of  the  omiasion,  the  young  chief  hesitated ;  neyer  did  am- 
bition appeal  to  him  more  atrongly ;  but  he  bruahed  the 
allurement  away,  and  said  to  Cuitlahua,  — 

"  The  king  has  been  pleased  to  be  silent  as  to  which  of  u& 
should  govern  in  his  absence ;  but  we  are  both  of  one  mind  : 
the  right  is  youis  naturally,  and  your  coming  at  this  time, 
good  uncle,  looks  as  if  the  gods  sent  you.  Take  the  goy- 
emment^  therefore,  and  give  me  your  orders.  Malinche  is 
stronger  than  ever."  He  turned  thoughtfully  to  the  palace 
below,  over  which  the  flag  of  Spain  and  that  of  Cortes  were 
now  displayed.  "  He  will  require  of  us  days  of  toil  and 
fighting,  and  many  assaults.  In  conquering  him  there  will 
be  great  glory,  which  I  pray  you  will  let  me  divide  with 
you." 

The  lord  Cuitlahua  heard  the  patriotic  speech  wiih  glisten- 
ing eyes.  Undoubtedly  he  appreciated  the  self-denial  that 
made  it  beautiful ;  for  he  said,  with  emotion,  "  I  accept  the 
government,  and,  as  its  cares  demand,  will  take  my  brother^s 
place  in  the  palace ;  do  you  take  what  else  would  be  my 
place  under  him  in  the  field.  And  may  the  gods  help  us 
each  to  do  his  duty  ! " 

He  held  out  his  hand,  which  the  'tdn  kissed  in  token  of 
fealty,  and  so  yielded  the  crown ;  and  as  if  the  great  act 
were  already  out  of  mind,  he  said,  — 

**  Come,  now,  good  uncle,  —  and  you,  also,  Tula»  —  come 
both  of  you,  and  I  will  show  what  use  I  made  of  the  kingly 
power." 

He  led  them  closer  to  the  verge  of  the  tuoteoi,  so  close 
that  they  saw  below  them  the  whole  western  side  of  the  city, 
and  beyond  that  the  lake  and  its  shore,  clear  to  the  sierra 
bounding  the  valley  in  that  direction. 

**  There,"  said  he,  in  the  same  strain  of  simplicity,  "  there, 
in  the  shadow  of  the  hills,  I  gathered  the  people  of  the  val- 
ley, and  the  flower  of  all  the  thbes  that  pay  us  tribute^ 
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They  make  an  army  the  like  of  which  wm  never  seen,  thm  1 
chiefs  are  chosen  ;  you  may  depend  upon  them,  uncle.  TIm  I 
wliiile  great  lnMt  will  die  for  jo«." 

"  Say,  rather,  for  its,"  siiid  the  lord  Cuitlahua. 

"  No,  you  are  now  Aiiahuac  '  ;  and,  as  deeming  the  [Mint  1 
settled,  the  'tiin  turned  la  Tula.  "  (.)  good  heart,"  he  mid,  I 
"  you  have  been  a  witness  Ui  all  the  preparation.  At  yodi  I 
signal,  given  there  by  the  p&lace  gate,  I  kindled  the  pib*  I 
whicli  yet  bum,  as  you  see,  at  the  four  comers  of  tlu 
temple.  Through  them  I  spoke  to  the  chiefs  and  annus 
waiting  on  the  lake-shore.      Look  now,  and  aee  thwr  *a- 

Thoy  looked,  and  from  the  shore  and  from  each  pretax-  I 
tious  summit  of  the  sierra,  saw  columns  of  smoke  rising  and  1 
melting  into  the  sky.  | 

•'  In  that  way  the  chiefs  tell  me,  '  We  are  ready,'  or  '  W«  " 
are  coming.'  And  we  cannot  doubt  them  ;  for  see,  a  dai^ 
line  on  the  white  face  of  the  causeway  to  Cojohuacan,  its 
head  nearly  touching  the  gates  at  Xoloc ;  and  another  from 
Tlacopan  ;  and  from  the  north  a  tliird  ;  and  yonder  on  the 
lake,  in  the  shadow  of  Chaputtepec,  a  yet  deeper  shadow." 

"  1  see  them,"  said  Cuitlahua. 

"  And  I,"  said  Tula.     "  What  are  they  1 " 

For  the  Gist  time  the  'tzin  acknowledged  a  passing  aen 
timeut ;  he  raised  his  head  and  swept  the  air  with  a  haughty 
gesture. 

"  What  are  they  t  Wait  a  little,  and  you  shall  see  the  lines 
on  the  causeways  grow  into  ordered  companies,  and  the 
shadows  under  Chapultepec  become  a  multitude  of  canoes ; 
wait  a  little  longer,  and  you  shall  see  the  companies  fill  all  the 
great  streets,  and  the  canoea  girdle  the  city  round  about ; 
wait  a  little  longer,  and  you  may  see  the  battle." 

And  silence  fell  upon  the  three,  —  the  silence,  however,  in 
which  hearts  boat  like  drums.     From  point  to  point  they 
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turned  their  eager  eyes,  —  from  the  causeways  to  the  lake, 
from  the  lake  to  the  palace. 

Slowly  the  converging  lines  crawled  toward  the  city; 
slowly  the  dark  mass  under  the  royal  hill,  sweeping  out  on 
the  lake,  hroke  into  divisions  ;  slowly  the  banners  came  into 
view,  of  every  color  and  form,  and  then  the  shields  and 
uniforms,  until,  at  last,  each  host  on  its  separate  way 
looked  like  an  endless  unrolling  ribbon. 

When  the  column  approaching  by  the  causeway  from 
Hacopan  touched  the  city  with  its  advance,  it  halted,  wait- 
ing for  the  others,  which,  having  flEuiher  to  march,  were  yet 
some  distance  out.  Then  the  three  on  the  teoealUi  separated ; 
the  princess  retired  to  her  chinampa;  the  lord  Cuitlahua, 
with  some  nobles  of  the  'tzin's  train,  betook  himself  to  the 
new  palace,  there  to  choose  a  household ;  the  'tzin,  for  pur- 
poses of  observation,  remained  on  the  atoUcu, 

And  all  the  time  the  threatened  palace  was  a  picture  of 
peace ;  the  flags  hung  idly  down ;  only  the  sentinels  were  in 
motion,  and  they  gossiped  with  each  other,  or  lingered 
lazily  at  places  where  a  wall  or  a  battlement  flung  them  a 
Mendly  shade. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IN  THK  LEAOUKR. 

BY  and  by  a  Spaniard  came  out  through  the  main  gat» 
way  of  the  palace ;  after  brief  leave-taking  with  the 
guard  there,  he  walked  rapidly  down  the  street.  The  'tzin, 
observing  that  the  man  was  equipped  for  a  journey,  sur- 
mised him  to  be  a  courier,  and  smiled  at  the  confidence  of 
the  master  who  sent  him  forth  alone  at  such  a  time. 
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The  couji«r  went  hia  my,  and  tfae  gnal  movemeat  pro 
cceded. 

Ail«r  a  wliile  Hualpa  uid  lo'  eaiae  down  from  the  turret    , 
where,  under  the  nm  of  fire,  they  too  had  been  watching, 
and  the  former  said,  — 

"  Your  oidere,  0  'tan,  are    executed.      The   armies 
HtAnd   halted  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  at  the  outlet 
of  each  canal  I  saw  a  division  of  canoes  lying  in  wait" 

The  'tmx  looked  up  at  the  sun,  then  past  meridian,  awl  r 
plied,  "  It  IB  welL  When  the  chieis  see  hut  one  smoko  from 
this  temple  they  will  enter  the  city.  Go,  therefors,  and 
put  out  all  the  fires  except  that  of  Huito]'." 

And  soon  but  one  smoke  was  to  be  seen. 

A  little  afterwards  there  was  a  loud  ay  from  the  atroet, 
and,  looking  down,  the  'ton  saw  the  Spanish  comier,  witt 
out  niorioD  or  lance,  staggering  as  he  ran,  and  shouting. 
Instantly  the  great  gate  was  Bung  open,  and  the  man  taken 
in ;  and  instantly  a  trumpet  rang  out,  and  then  another  and 
another.  Guatamocin  sprang  up.  The  alann-note  thrilled 
him  no  less  than  Uie  Christians. 

The  palace,  before  so  slumberous,  became  alire.  The 
Tlascalans  poured  from  the  sheds,  that  at  places  lined  the 
interior  of  the  parapet,  and  from  the  main  bailding  forth 
rushed  the  Spaniards,  —  bowmen,  slingets,  and  arquehusieis  ; 
and  the  gunners  took  poet  by  their  gnus,  while  the  cavalry 
clothed  their  horsee,  and  stood  by  the  bridles.  Thsre  was 
no  tumult,  no  confusion ;  and  when  the  '  tzin  saw  tbem  in 
their  places  —  placid,  confident,  ready  —  his  heart  beat 
hard  :  he  would  win,  —  on  that  he  was  reaolved,  —  bui 
ah,  at  what  mighty  coat  I 

Soon,  half  drowned  by  the  Toicea  of  the  captains  muster^ 
log  the  enemy  below,  ho  beard  another  sound  rising  from 
every  quarter  of  the  dty,  but  deeper  and  more  sustained, 
whore  the  great  oolunuu  marched.     Ho  liateood  intently. 
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Though  £Btr  and  £Ednt,  he  recognised  the  iutmramte,  —  liter 
ally  the  commingled  war^es  of  almost  all  the  known  fight- 
ing  tribes  of  the  New  World.  The  chiefs  were  faithful ; 
they  were  coming,  —  by  the  canals,  and  up  and  down  the 
great  streets,  they  were  coming ;  and  he  listened,  measuring 
their  speed  by  the  growing  distinctness  of  the  clamor.  As 
they  came  nearer,  he  became  confident^  then  eager.  Sud- 
denly, everything,  —  objects  &r  and  near,  the  old  pakoe,  and 
the  hated  flags,  the  lake,  and  the  purple  distance,  and  the 
unflecked  sky,  —  all  melted  into  mist,  for  he  looked  at  them 
through  tears.  So  the  Last  of  the  Tans  welcomed  his 
tawny  legions. 

While  he  indulged  the  heroic  weakness,  lo'  and  Hualpa 
rq'oined  him.  About  the  same  time  Cortes  and  some  of  his 
cavaliera  appeared  on  the  iuoieat  of  the  central  and  higher 
part  of  the  palace.  They  were  in  armor,  but  with  raised 
visors,  and  seemed  to  be  coi\jecturing  one  with  another,  and 
listening  to  the  portentous  sounds  that  now  filled  the  wel- 
kin. And  as  the  'trin,  in  keen  ei\joyment^  watched  the 
wonder  that  plainly  possessed  the  enemy,  there  was  a  flintier 
of  gay  garments  upon  the  palace,  and  two  women  joined 
the  party. 

**  Nenetzin  !  "  said  lo',  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Nenetzin  ! "  echoed  Hualpa. 

And  sharper  grew  his  gaze,  while  down  stooped  the  sun 
to  illumine  the  fiekce  of  the  faithless,  as,  smiling  the  old 
smile,  she  rested  lovingly  upon  Alvaiado's  ann.  He  turned 
away,  and  covered  his  head.  But  soon  a  hand  was  laid 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  he  heard  a  voice,  —  the  voice  of  the 
'tzin, — 

"  Lord  Hualpa,  as  once  before  you  were  charged,  I  chatge 
you  now.  With  your  own  hand  make  the  signal  lo'  will 
bring  you  the  word.  Go  now."  Then  the  voice  sunk  to  a 
whisper.     "  Patience,  comrad&     The  days  for  many  to  come 
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vill  be  days  of  opportunity.    Already  th«  WTong-<lov  n  bt  I 

the  toils  ;  jret  a  little  long«r.     Patience  ! " 

The  noise  of  tlie  infidels  had  now  <:ome  to  be  a  ml  ] 
uproar,  astonishing  to  the  bravest  of  the  listeners.     Ewn 
Cortes  shared  the  common  feeling.     That  war  was  intendad 
he  knew;  but  he  had  not  sufficionUy  credited  the  Aitae 
genius.     The  whole  valley  appeared  to  be  in  arms,     ili*  fact 
became  a  ahade  more  ashy  as  he  thought,  either  this  ww    , 
of  the  king,  or  the  people  were   capable  of  grand  &i 
without  the  king ;  and  bo  griped  hia  sword-hand  band  tn    I 
emphasis  of  the  oath  he  swore,  to  set  the  monarch  and  I 
peojilo  face  to  face ;  that  would  he,  by  his  conscieaoa,  —  I 
by  the  blood  of  the  aainte  I 

And  as  he  swore,  ben  and  there  upon  the  adjacent  bouMt 
inned  men  sbowod  tbemsetvee  ;  and  directly  the  heads  of 
columns  came  up,  and,  turning  right  and  left  at  the  comeia, 
began  to  occupy  all  the  streets  around  the  royal  enclosure. 

If  one  would  fancy  what  the  cavaliers  then  saw,  let  him 
first  recall  the  place.  It  was  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  East- 
ward arose  the  UoaiUit,  —  a  temced  hill  in  foct,  and  every 
terrace  a  rantage-point.  On  all  other  sides  of  the  palace  wen 
edifices  each  higher  than  its  highest  part ;  and  each  fronted 
with  a  wall  resembling  a  parapet,  except  that  its  outer  face 
was  in  general  richly  ornamented  with  fretwork  and  mould- 
ings aod  arches  and  grotesque  corbals  and  cantilerers. 
Every  roof  was  occupied  by  inhdels ;  over  the  sculptured 
walls  they  looked  down  into  the  fortress,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
of  the  strangers. 

As  the  columns  marched  and  countermarehed  in  the 
streets  thus  beautifully  bounded,  they  were  a  spectacle  of 
Qctraordinary  animation.  Over  them  played  the  semi-trans- 
parent shimmer  or  thrill  of  air,  so  to  speak,  peculiar  to  armies 
in  npid  movement,  —  curioos  effect  of  changing  colon  and 
multitudinous  motion.    The  Christians  studied   them  with 
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an  interest  inappreciable  to  such  as  ha^v^  never  known  the 
sensations  of  a  soldier  watching  the  foe  taking  post  for 
combat. 

Of  arms  there  were  in  the  array  every  variety  known  to 
the  Aztecan  service,  —  the  long  bow ;  the  javelin ;  slings  of 
the  ancient  fashion,  fitted  for  casting  stones  a  pound  or  more 
in  weight ;  the  maqiuihuUlf  limited  to  the  officers  ;  and  here 
and  there  long  lances  with  heads  of  bronze  or  sharpened  flint 
The  arms,  it  must  be  confessed,  added  little  to  the  general 
appearance  of  the  mass,  —  a  deficiency  amply  compensated 
by  the  equipments.  The  quivers  of  the  bovrmen,  and  the 
pouches  of  the  dingers,  and  the  broad  straps  that  held  them 
to  the  person  were  brilliantly  decorated.  Equally  striking 
were  the  costumes  of  the  several  branches  of  the  service: 
the  fillet,  holding  back  the  long,  straight  hair,  and  full  of 
feathers,  mostly  of  the  eagle  and  turkey,  though  not  un- 
firequently  of  the  ostrich,  —  costly  prizes  come,  in  the  way  of 
trade,  from  the  &r  lianas  of  the  south ;  the  escaupily  of  bright- 
est dimson ;  the  shield,  faced  with  brazen  plates,  and  edged 
with  flying  tufts  of  bufiUo  hair,  and  sometimes  with  longer 
and  brighter  locks,  the  gift  of  a  mistress  or  a  trophy  of  wac 
These  articles,  though  half  barbaric,  lost  nothing  by  contrast 
with  the  naked,  dark-brown  necks  and  limbs  of  the  warriors, 
— lithe  and  stately  men,  from  whom  the  officers  were  distin- 
guished by  helmets  of  hideous  device  and  mantles  indescrib- 
ably splendid.  Over  all  shone  the  ensigns,  indicia  of  the 
tribes  :  here  a  shining  sphere ;  there  a  star,  or  a  crescent,  or 
a  radial  sun  ;  but  most  usually  a  floating  cloth  covered  with 
blazonry. 

With  each  company  marched  a  number  of  priests,  bare- 
headed and  locked,  and  a  corps  of  musicians,  of  whom  some 
blew  unearthly  discords  firom  conchs,  while  others  clashed 
cymbals,  and  beat  atabals  fashioned  like  the  copper  tam-tams 
of  the  Hindoos. 
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Even  the  marching  of  the  comporufs  whs  peculiar.  In- 
at«ad  of  the  alow,  laborious  Bt«p  of  the  Eumpeui,  thejr 
come  on  at  A  pace  which,  between  sunrise  and  minaBt, 
habitually  carried  them  from  the    bivouac    twenty  leases 

And  as  they  marched,  the  ensigns  tORsed  to  and  fro  ;  th« 
priests  sang  monotonous  canticles ;  the  cymbalists  danoed 
and  leaped  joyously  at  the  head  of  their  companies  ;  and  the 
warriors  in  the  ranks  flung  their  shields  alofl,  and  ydlad 
their  war-cries,  as  if  drank  wit.h  happiness- 

As  the  inundation  of  war  swept  around  the  p&lac«,  ftcST* 
alier  raised  his  eyes  to  the  temple. 

"  Talgamt   Diot!"  he  cried,  in  genuine   alarm.      "  Th« 
levies  of  the  valley  are  not  enough.     Lo,  the  l^ona  of  t 
air!" 

On  the  oiotois  where  but  the  moment  before  only  the  'trin 
and  lo'  were  to  be  seen,  there  were  hundreds  of  caparisoned 
waniors ;  and  as  the  Christians  looked  at  them,  thej  ftll 
knelt,  leaving  but  one  man  standing ;  simultaneously  th« 
companies  on  the  street  stopped,  and,  with  those  on  the 
honae-tops,  hushed  their  yells,  and  tamed  up  to  him  thsir 
&eee  cotmtlees  and  glistening. 

"  Who  is  he  t "  the  cavahers  asked  each  other. 

Cortoe,  cooler  than  the  rest,  turned  to  Uarina ;  "  Ask  th« 
prinoesa  Nenetrin  if  she  knows  him." 

And  Nenetrin  answered,  — 

"  The  'trin  Guatamo." 

As  the  two  chiefs  surveyed  each  other  in  full  recognition, 
down  from  the  sky,  as  it  were,  broke  an  intonation  »o  d«ep 
that  the  Christians  were  startled,  and  the  women  fled  fiom 
the  root 

"O/a/"  cried  Alvatado,  with  a  laugh.  "I  have  heard 
that  thunder  before.  Down  with  your  viaots,  gsntlamon,  as 
fa  eara  for  the  bees  your  mothers  love ! " 
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Three  times  Hualpa  etruck  the  great  dram  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Huital' ;  and  as  the  last  intonation  rolled  down  over  the 
city  the  clamor  of  the  infidels  broke  out  anew,  and  into 
the  enclosure  of  the  palace  they  poured  a  cloud  of  missiles 
so  thick  that  place  of  safety  there  was  not  anywhere  outside 
the  building. 

To  this  time  the  garrison  had  kept  silence ;  now,  standing 
each  at  his  post»  they  answered.  In  the  days  of  the  fonner 
siege,  besides  preparing  banquettes  for  the  repulsion  of  esca- 
lades, they  had  pierced  the  outer  walk,  generally  but  little 
higher  than  a  man's  head,  with  loop-holes  and  embrasuros, 
out  of  which  the  guns,  great  and  small,  were  suddenly  pointed 
and  discharged.  No  need  of  aim ;  outside,  not  flEuiher  than 
the  leap  of  the.  flames,  stood  the  assailants.  The  effect, 
especially  of  the  artillery,  was  dreadful ;  and  the  prodigious 
noise,  and  the  dense,  choking  smoke,  stupefied  and  blinded 
the  masses,  so  unused  to  such  enginery.  And  from  the  wall 
they  shrank  staggering,  and  thousands  turned  to  fly ;  but  in 
pressed  the  chiefs  and  the  priests,  and  louder  rose  the  clangor 
of  conchs  and  cymbals  :  the  very  density  of  the  multitude 
helped  stay  the  panic. 

And  down  from  the  temple  came  the  'tzin,  not  merely  to 
give  the  effect  of  his  presence,  but  to  direct  the  assault  In 
the  sanctuary  he  had  arrayed  himself ;  his  ucanpil  and  til- 
malliy  of  richest  feather-work,  fiedrly  blazed ;  his  helm  and 
shield  sparkled  ;  and  behind,  scarcely  less  splendid,  walked 
To'  and  Hualpa.  He  crossed  the  street,  shouting  his  war-cry. 
At  sight  of  him,  men  struggling  to  get  away  turned  to  fight 
again. 

Next  the  wall  of  the  palace  the  shrinking  of  the  infidels 
had  left  a  clear  maigin  ;  and  there,  the  better  to  be  seen  by 
his  people,  the  'tzin  betook  himself.  In  front  of  the  em- 
brasures he  cleared  the  lines  of  fire,  so  that  the  guns  wero 
>ften  ineffectual ;  he  directed  attention  to  the  loophdles,  so 
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that  the  mppeannce  of  an  arbaliat  or  Knjuebus  drew  ■  hoB- 
ilrtuJ  arrows  to  the  spot.  Tnught  by  his  example,  tfa*  wwK- 
riors  found  Ih&t  under  Itie  walls  there  was  a,  place  of  aaktf  ; 
thcu  he  set  tbcm  to  climbing  ;  for  that  purpose  bohw  atnck 
their  juvelina  in  the  cracks  of  ihe  masonry  ;  aome  {ormed 
gruujM  over  wtiich  others  raised  themselvef ;  altogether  the 
crest  of  the  wall  was  threatened  in  a  thousand  plwws, 
iDBoinuch  that  the  Tliucalans  occupied  themselves  exdiutrely 
in  its  defence  ;  and  as  often  as  one  raised  to  strike  a  climber 
down,  be  made  himself  a  t&rget  for  tbe  ((uidi  bowman  ob 
the  opposite  houses. 

And  so,  wherever  the  'tdn  went  be  inspired  bis  countij- 
men ;  the  wounded,  and  the  many  dead  and  dying,  uul 
the  blood  maddened  instead  of  daunting  them.  Thef 
mined  miaailes  into  the  enclosure  ;  upon  the  wall  they  fought 
hand  to  hand  with  the  defenders  ;  in  their  inconsiderate  fury, 
many  leaped  down  inside,  and  perished  instantly,  —  bat  all 
in  vain. 

Then  the  'tzin  had  great  timben  brought  up,  thinking  to 
hatter  in  the  parapet.  Again  and  again  they  were  hurled 
■gainst  the  lace  of  the  masonry,  but  without  eETect 

Yet  another  resort.  He  had  balls  of  cotton  steeped  in  oil 
shot  blazing  into  the  palace-yard.  Against  the  building,  and 
on  its  tiled  roof,  they  fell  harmless.  It  happened,  however, 
that  the  sheds  in  which  the  Tlascalans  quartered  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  reeds,  with  roofs  of  nishee  and  palm- 
leaves  ;  they  burst  into  flames.  Water  could  not  be  sparad 
by  the  gatrisoD,  for  the  drought  was  great ;  in  the  ertramity, 
the  Tlascalans  and  many  Christians  wei«  drawn  &om  the  ds- 
fencea,  and  set  to  casting  earth  upon  the  new  enemy.  Han- 
dreds  of  the  former  were  killed  or  disabled.  The  flsmc* 
■pread  to  the  wooden  outworks  of  the  walL  The  amoka 
tlmoet  blotted  out  the  day.  After  a  while  a  part  of  the  wall 
{ell  down,  and  the  infidels  rushed  in  ;  a  steady  fire  of  aiqa» 
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buses  swept  them  away,  and  choked  the  chasm  with  the 
dam ;  still  others  braved  the  peril ;  company  after  company 
dashed  into  the  hXal  snare  uselessly,  as  waves  roll  forward 
and  spend  themselves  in  the  gorge  of  a  sea-walL 

The  conflict  lasted  without  abatement  through  long  hours. 
The  sun  went  down.  In  the  twilight  the  great  host  with- 
drew,— all  that  could.  The  smoke  from  the  conflagration 
and  guns  melted  into  the  shades  of  night ;  and  the  stars, 
mild-eyed  as  ever,  came  out  one  by  one  to  see  the  wrecks 
heaped  and  ghastly  lying  in  the  bloody  street  and  ,palace- 
yard. 

All  night  the  defenders  lay  upon  their  arms,  or,  told  off  in. 
working  parties,  labored  to  restore  the  breach. 

All  night  the  infldels  collected  their  dead  and  wounded, 
thousands  innumber.  They  did  not  offer  to  attack, — custom 
forbade  that;  yet  over  the  walls  they  sent  their  vengeful 
warnings. 

All  night  the  listening  sentinels  on  the  parapet  noted  the 
darkness  filled  with  sounds  of  preparation  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  dty.  And  they  crossed  themselves,  and  muttered 
the  names  of  saints  and  good  angels,  and  thought  shudder 
ingly  of  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

IN  THE  LEAOUBR  TET. 

/^  IJATAMOZm  took  little  rest  that  night  The  very 
KJT  uncertainty  of  the  combat  multiplied  lus  cares.  It 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  enemy  would  keep  to  the 
palace,  content  day  after  day  with  receiving  assaults ;  that 
was  neither  his  character  nor  his  policy.  To-morrow  he  would 
certainly  open  the  gates,  and  try  conclusions  in  it^  streets 
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The  firet  duty,  therefore,  was  to  provide  for  such  k  too- 
ttngency.  So  the  'tun  went  along  all  the  etiveta  leading 
lo  the  old  palace,  followed  by  strong  wotkitig-partiai  ;  and 
wliero  the  highest  hciuses  fronted  each  other,  he  atoppm], 
and  thereat  the  details  fell  to  making  barricodoa,  and  rang- 
ing stones  and  loga  to  the  roofs.  As  a  final  measure  of  im- 
portance, he  cut  passages  tbroagh  the  walla  of  the  honMi 
and  gardens,  that  compamea  might  be  passed  quicldy  and  | 
secretly  from  one  thoroughfare  to  another. 

Everywhere  he  found  gnat  cause  for  mouming  ; 
stories  of  the  day  were  necessarily  lost  in  the  denmnda  of 
tlie  morrow. 

He  visited  his  caciques,  and  watted  on  the  lord  CuitUbu* 
lo  take  his  orders ;  then  he  passed  to  the  temples,  whence^  , 
as  he  well  knew,  the  multitudes  in  great  put  derived  tbeir  J 
inspiration.  The  duties  of  the  soldier,  politician,  and  devotM 
discharged,  he  betook  himself  to  the  ehinampa,  and  to  Tnl« 
told  the  heioiBms  of  the  combftt,  and  his  plans  and  hopes  ; 
there  be  renewed  his  own  inspirationa. 

Toward  morning  he  returned  to  the  great  temple.  Hualp* 
and  lo',  having  followed  him  throoghoat  his  round,  spread 
their  mantles  on  the  roof,  and  slept :  he  could  not ;  betwean 
the  work  of  yesterday  and  that  to  come,  his  mind  played 
pendulouely,  and  with  such  forceful  activity  as  forbade 
slumber.  From  the  quart«ra  of  the  strangers,  moreover,  Im 
heard  constantly  the  ringing  of  hammers,  the  neighing  and 
trampling  of  steeds,  and  voices  of  direction.  It  was  a  long 
night  to  him  ;  bat  at  last  over  the  crown  of  the  Whita 
Woman  the  dawn  flung  it<  first  light  into  the  valley  ;  and 
then  he  saw  the  palace,  its  walls  maimed,  the  gunners  by 
their  pieces,  and  in  the  great  court  linea  of  footmen,  and  al 
the  main  gate  honemen  standing  by  their  bridles. 

"  Thanks,  O  gods  !  "  he  cried.     "  Walla  will  not  s 
ny  people  from  their  enemies  to^y  !  " 
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With  the  sunriM  the  MMmlt  b^g&n,  —  a  repetition  of  thet 
•f  the  day  before. 

Then  the  guns  opened ;  and  while  the  infidels  reeled 
under  the  fire,  out  of  the  gates  rode  Cortes  and  his  chivalry, 
a  hundred  men-at-arms.  Into  the  mass  they  dashed.  Space 
sufficient  having  been  won,  they  wheeled  southward  down 
the  beautiful  street,  followed  by  detachments  of  bowmen 
and  aiquebusiers  and  TIascalans.  With  them  also  want 
Mesa  and  his  guns. 

When  fairly  in  the  street,  environed  with  walls,  the  *taB*a 
tactics  and  preparation  appeared.  Upon  the  approach  of 
the  cavalry,  the  companies  took  to  the  houses  ;  only  those 
fell  who  stopped  to  fi^t  or  had  not  time  to  make  the  ezil 
All  the  time,  however,  the  horsemen  were  exposed  to  the 
missiles  tossed  upon  them  from  the  roo&.  Soon  as  they 
passed,  out  rushed  the  infideb  in  hordes,  to  fiJl  upon  the 
flanks  and  rear  of  the  supporting  detachments.  Never  was 
Mesa  so  hard  pressed ;  never  were  helm  and  corselet  so 
nearly  useless;  never  gave  up  the  ghost  so  many  of  the 
veteran  TIascalans. 

At  length  the  easy  way  of  the  cavalry  was  brought  to  a 
stop  ;  before  them  was  the  first  barricade,  —  a  work  of  eaith 
and  stones  too  high  to  be  leaped,  and  defended  by  Chinas- 
tlan  spears,  of  all  native  weapons  the  most  dreaded.  Never- 
theless, Cortes  drew  rein  only  at  its  foot  On  the  instant 
his  shield  and  mail  warded  off  a  score  of  bronsed  points, 
whirled  his  axe,  crash  went  the  spears,  —  that  was  alL 

Meantime,  the  eager  horsemen  in  the  rear,  not  knowing 
of  the  obstacle  in  front,  pressed  on ;  the  nanow  space  be- 
came packed ;  then  from  the  roofr  on  the  right  hand  and 
the  left  descended  a  tempest  of  stones  and  lanoea,  blsnl 
with  beams  of  nrood,  against  which  no  guard  was  stroog 
snough.  Six  men  and  horses  fell  there.  A  cry  «f  dismay 
arose  from  the  pack,  and  much  calUiig  was  thsvs  <jsi  oalroa 
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Mints,  much  writhing  and  swaying  of  men  &nd  plunging  of 
■teeds,  and  vain  looking  upward  through  bflin  of  Bt«aL 
Cortes  quitted  Bmaehiug  speais  over  the  bomcade. 

"  Out !  out !     Back,  in  Christ's  ouae  I "  he  cried. 

The  jam  waa  finally  relieved- 

Again  his  voice,  — 

"  To  Mesa,  some  of  ye  ;  bring  the  guju  I     Speed  !  " 

Then  he,  too,  rode  slowly  back ;  and  aharper  than  Uie 
•hame  of  the  retreat,  sharper  tbon  the  arrows  or  the  t&unta 
of  the  foe,  sharper  than  all  of  tbem  together,  was  the  sight 
of  the  aix  lidera  in  their  armor  left  to  quick  despoilment,  — 
tbey  and  their  good  steeds. 

It  was  not  easy  for  Meea  to  come ;  bat  be  did,  opening 
within  a  hundred  fe«t  of  the  barricade.  Again  and  again 
he  fired ;  the  smoke  wreathed  blinding  white  about  him. 

"  What  sayost  thou  now  1"  asked  Cortes,  impatientlj- 

"  That  thou  mayeat  go,  and  thou  wilt.  The  sainla  go  with 
theol" 

The  barricade  was  a  ruiiL 

At  the  first  bridge  again  there  was  a  fierce  struggle ;  whoo 
taken,  the  floor  was  heaped  with  dead  and  wounded  infidels. 

And  BO  for  hours.  Only  at  the  last  gate,  that  opening  on 
the  causeway  to  Izlapalapan,  did  Cortes  stay  the  sally.  There, 
riding  to  the  rear,  now  become  the  front,  he  started  in  re- 
turn. Needless  to  tell  how  well  the  Christians  fought,  or 
how  devotedly  the  pagans  resisted  and  perished  Enough 
that  the  going  bock  was  more  difficult  than  the  coming. 
Four  more  of  the  Spaniards  perished  on  the  way. 

At  a  late  hour  that  night  Sandoval  entered  Cortes'  room, 
and  gave  him  a  parchment.  The  chief  went  to  the  lamp  and 
read  ;  then,  snatching  his  sword  &om  the  table,  he  walked 
to  and  fro,  as  was  his  wont  when  much  disturbed ;  only  his 
■tridee  were  longer,  and  the  gride  of  the  weapon  on  the  tiled 
floor  more  lelentUas  IhAD  cominon. 
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He  stopped  abraptly. 

^'  Dead,  ten  of  them  !    And  their  hones,  captain  I " 

**  Three  were  saved,"  replied  Sandoval. 

«  By  my  conscience,  I  like  it  not !  and  thou  I " 

"  I  like  it  less,"  said  the  captain,  naivelj. 

''What  say  the  men  t" 

**  They  demand  to  be  led  ficom  the  city  while  yet  they 
have  strength  to  ga" 

Cortes  frowned  and  continued  his  walk.  When  next  he 
stopped,  he  said,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  whose  mind  was 
made  up,  — 

"  Qood  night,  captain.  See  that  the  sentinels  sleep  not ; 
and,  captain,  as  thou  goest,  send  hither  Martin  Lopez,  and 
mind  him  to  bring  one  or  two  of  his  master  carpentere. 
Goodnight" 

The  mind  of  the  leader,  never  so  quick  as  in  time  of 
trouble,  had  in  the  few  minutes  reviewed  the  sortie.  True, 
he  had  broken  through  the  barricades,  taken  bridge  after 
bridge,  and  driven  the  enemy  often  as  they  opposed  him ; 
he  had  gone  triumphantly  to  the  very  gates  of  the  dty,  and 
returned,  and  joined  Olmedo  in  unctuous  celebiation  of  the 
achievement ;  yet  the  good  was  not  as  dear^  and  immediate 
as  at  first  appeared. 

He  recalled  the  tactics  of  his  enemy :  how,  on  his  ap- 
proach, they  had  vanished  from  the  street  and  assailed  him 
from  the  roofii ;  how,  when  he  had  passed,  they  poured  into 
the  street  again,  and  flung  themselves  hand  to  hand  upon 
the  infrmtry  and  artillery.  And  the  result,  —  ten  rideis  and 
seven  hones  were  dead ;  of  the  Tlascalans  in  the  column 
neariy  all  had  perished ;  every  Christian  foot^oldier  had  one 
or  more  wounds.  At  Cempoalla  he  himself  had  been  hurt 
in  the  left  hand ;  now  he  was  sore  with  contusions.  He  set 
his  teeth  hard  at  thought  of  the  moral  e£fect  of  the  day's 
work ;  how  it  would  raise  the  spirit  of  the  infidels,  and  de- 
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press    that   of  his  own  people.     Already    the  lalit«T    « 
clamoring  to  be  led  from  the  citj,  —  bo  the  bhint  CapUio 
SoDdoval  had  said. 

The   eaemy'e   advantage   was   in    the   poneaaion   of  Iha   | 
houses.     The  roofa  dominaied  the  streets.     Wfin  tben  do    , 
means  by  which  he  could  dominate  the  roola  1      Ho  bunt 
his  whole  soul  to  the  pntbtetn.     Somewhere  he  had  mad  o 
heard  of  the  device  known  in  ancient  warfare  aa  vuuUtltia,   ' 

—  literedlj,  a  kind  of  portable  loof,  under  which  beaiaf 
appmached  and  sapped  or  battered  a  waU.     The  recollaction  * 
was  welcome ;  the  occasion  called  for  an  extraoidinaij  t^   ' 
sort.     He  laid  the  eword  gently  upon  the  t«blB,  gently  aa  h< 
would  a  sleeping  child,  and  sent  for  Lopet. 

That  worthy  came,  &nd  with  him  two  carpenten,  each  tt  i 
rough  as  himself.  And  it  was  a  picture,  if  not  a  comedj,  i 
to  watch  the  four  bending  over  the  table  to  follow  Cortea, 
while,  with  his  dagger-point,  hn  drew  lines  illuatrativo  of  the 
strange  machine.  They  aepanted  with  a  perfect  nndentand* 
ing.  The  chief  alept  soundly,  bis  confidence  sttongor  than 
erer. 

Another  day,  —  the  third.  From  mom  till  Doon  uxl 
night,  the  clamor  of  aassult  and  the  exertion  of  dedeooa,  lbs  - 
roar  of  guns  from  within,  the  rain  of  missiles  from  wtthon^ 

—  Death  eTefyvheie. 

All  the  day  Cortes  held  to  the  palace.  On  the  other  sid^ 
the  'tiin  kept  close  watch  from  the  UooaUi*.  That  morning 
early  he  had  seen  woAmen  bring  from  the  palaoe  acmw  stoat 
timben,  and  in  the  gnst  court-yard  proceed  to  frune  them. 
He  plied  the  party  with  stones  and  snows  ;  sgain  sod  again, 
best  of  all  the  good  bowmen  of  the  valley,  he  himself  sBBt 
his  shafts  at  the  man  who  seemed  the  diioctor  of  the 
wmk. ;  as  often  did  they  splinter  upon  his  helm  or  oonalet,  or 
drop  harmless  from  the  dose  links  of  tempered  staal  d*- 
fending  his  limba.    His  woA  vaot  steadily  on,  aad  by  boos 
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had  taken  the  form  of  towen,  two  in  number,  and  high 
as  ordinary  houses.     By  sunset  both  were  under  roof. 

When  the  night  came,  the  garrison  were  not  rested ;  and 
as  to  the  infidels,  the  lake  received  some  hundreds  more  of 
them,  which  was  only  room  made  for  other  hundreds  as  brave 
and  devoted. 

Over  the  palace  walls  the  besiegers  sent  words  ominous  and 
disquieting,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  half-sung 
formulas  of  the  watchers  keeping  time  on  the  temples  by  the 
movement  of  the  stars. 

^Malinche,  Malinche,  we  are  a  thousand  to  your  one. 
Our  gods  hunger  for  vengeance.  Tou  cannot  escape 
them." 

So  the  Spaniards  heard  in  their  intervals  of  unrest 

**  0  fidse  sons  of  Anahuac,  the  festival  is  making  ready ; 
your  hearts  are  Huitzil's ;  the  cages  are  open  to  receive  you." 

The  Tlascalans  heard,  and  trembled. 

The  fourth  day.  Still  Cortes  kept  within  the  palace,  and 
still  the  assault ;  nor  with  all  the  slaughter  could  there  be 
perceived  any  decrease  either  in  the  number  of  the  infidels 
or  the  spirit  of  their  attack. 

Meantime  the  workmen  in  the  court-yard  dung  to  the 
construction  of  the  towers.  Lopez  was  skilful,  Cortes  im- 
patient    At  last  they  were  finished. 

That  night  the  'tdn  visited  Tula.  At  parting,  she  followed 
him  to  the  landing.  Yeteve  went  with  her.  "  The  blessing 
of  the  gods  be  upon  you  1 "  she  said ;  and  the  benediction,  so 
trustful  and  sweetly  spoken,  was  itself  a  blessing.  Even 
the  slaves,  under  their  poised  oais,  looked  at  her  and  foi^ 
got  themselves,  as  well  they  might  The  light  of  the  great 
torch,  kindled  by  the  keeper  of  the  ehinampa,  revealed  her 
perfectly.  The  head  slightly  bent,  and  the  hands  crossed 
over  the  breast,  helped  the  prayerful  speech.  Her  eyes  were 
not  upon  the  slaves,  yet  their  e£fect  was;  and  they  were 
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mcb  eyes  u  give  lo  night  the  beauty  of  stus,  while  lakiag 
notliiiig  from  it,  neithei  depth  nor  d&rkseaa. 

The  canoe  put  off! 

"  Farewell,"   mid  lo'.       Uiu  warrior-life  waa  yet  in  tta 

"  Farewell,"  Baid  Hualpa.  And  she  heard  him,  and  ki»v 
him  thioking  of  his  lost  love. 

In  the  'tzin'a  absence  the  garrison  of  the  temple  had  boon 
heavily  reinforced.  The  tuoteiu,  when  he  retamed,  wne 
coverod  with  warriore,  asleep  on  their  mantlea,  and  pillowed 
on  their  ahielda.  He  bade  his  companions  catch  what 
slumber  th^  could,  and  went  into  the  grimy  but  full-lighted 
preseuee-chamber,  and  seated  himself  on  the  st«p  of  the 
altar.  In  a  little  while  Hualpa  came  in,  and  stopped  before 
him  BE  if  for  speech. 

"  You  have  somewhat  to  say,"  said  the  't&n,  kindly. 
"  Speak." 

"  A  word,  good  'tzin,  a  single  word.  lo'  lies  upon  his 
mantle ;  he  is  weary,  and  sleeps  well  I  am  weuy,  but  can- 
not sleep.     I  suffer  —  " 

"  Whati  "  asked  the  'tzin. 

"  Discontent." 

"  Discontent ! " 

"  0  'tzin,  to  follow  you  and  win  your  praise  has  been 
my  greatest  happiness ;  but  aa  yet  I  have  done  nothing  by 
myeell  I  pray  you,  give  me  liberty  to  go  where  I  please, 
if  only  for  a  day." 

"  Where  would  you  got" 

"  Where  so  many  have  tried  and  failed,  —  over  the  wall, 
into  the  palace." 

There  waa  a  long  silence,  during  which  the  supplicant 
looked  on  the  floor,  and  the  master  at  him. 

"  I  think  I  undoretaud  you,"  the  latter  at  length  said 
*"  To-monow  I  will  gire  you  answer.     Oo  now," 
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Hualpa  touched  the  floor  with  his  palm,  and  left  the 
ehamber.  The  'tzin  remained  thoughtfiiU  motionless.  An 
hour  passed. 

^'Over  the  wall,  into  the  palace!"  he  said,  musingly. 
"Not  for  countiy,  not  for  gloiy,  —  for  Nenetzin.  Alas, 
poor  lad  !  From  his  life  she  has  taken  the  life.  Over  the 
wall  into  the  —  Sun.  To-morrow  comes  swiftly;  good  or 
ill,  the  gifts  it  hrings  are  from  the  gods.     Patience  1 " 

And  upon  the  step  he  spread  his  mantle,  and  slept,  mut- 
tering, ''  Oyer  the  wall,  into  the  palace,  and  she  has  not 
called  him!    Poor  lad!" 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE   BATTLE   OF  THE   MANTAS. 

THE  report  of  a  gun  awoke  the  'tzin  in  the  morning. 
The  great  uproar  of  the  assault,  now  become  fftmilin^ 
to  him,  filled  the  chamber.  He  knelt  on  the  step  and  prayed, 
for  there  was  a  cloud  upon  his  spirit,  and  over  the  idol's  stonj 
feuse  there  seemed  to  be  a  cloud.  He  put  on  his  helm  and 
mantle ;  at  the  door  Hualpa  offered  him  his  anns. 

''No,"  he  said,  ''bring  me  those  we  took  from  the 
stranger. 

Hualpa  marked  the  gravity  of  his  manner,  and  with  a 
riung  heart  and  a  smile,  the  first  seen  on  his  lips  for  many 
a  day,  he  brought  a  Spanish  shield  and  battle-axe,  and  gave 
them  to  him. 

Then  the  din  below,  bursting  out  in  greater  volume,  drew 

the  'tzin  to  the  verge  of  the  temple.     The  warriors  made 

way  for  him  reverently.     He  looked  down  into  the  square, 

and  through  a  veil  of  smoke  semilucent  saw  Cortes  and  hii 
21 
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cavaliers  charge  the  ranka  maased  lu  tnal  of  the  |«Uo« 
gate.  The  gate  elood  open,  «ud  a  crowd  of  the  TIascaluu  won 
pouring  out  of  the  portal,  hauling  one  of  the  U>w«n  whoao 
coofitructioD  hod  twea  the  mystery  of  Lhe  dnys  U«t  pnoMMJ  , 
they  bent  low  to  the  work,  Aad  cheered  oach  other  with  thnir 
war-cries ;  yet  the  mania  ■ —  so  called  by  Cortee  —  moved 
sloirly,  as  if  loath  to  leave,  Ln  the  same  manner  the  other 
lower  was  drawn  out  of  the  court  ;  then,  aide  by  aide,  both 
were  started  down  the  atreet,  which  they  filled  so  nearly 
that  room  was  hardly  loft  for  the  detachments  that  goanjad 
the  Ttascalans  on  the  flaiike. 

The  lighting  ceased,  and  eilontly  the  enetQiee  ttMni  tX  tha 
apectacte,  —  such  power  is  there  io  curio«ity- 

At  sight  of  the  atnictures,  rolling,  rockjug,  rambling,  and 
creaking  dismally  in  every  wheel,  Coitea'  eyes  sparkled  fire- 
like through  his  visor.  The  'tzin,  on  the  other  hainl,  was  dis- 
turbed and  anxious,  although  outwardly  calm ;  for  the  ob- 
jects of  the  common  woxder  were  encloeed  on  every  side, 
and  be  knew  as  little  what  they  contained  as  of  their  ose 
and  operation. 

Slowly  they  rolled  on,  until  past  the  intersection  of  the 
rtiieetfl ;  there  they  stopped.  Right  and  left  of  them  wei« 
beantiM  houses  covered  with  waniois  for  the  moment  con* 
verted  into  spectators.  A  hush  of  expectancy  eTerywhers 
prevailed.  The  'tiin  shaded  bis  eyea  with  his  hand,  and 
leant  eagerly  forward-  Suddenly,  ftom  the  sides  of  the 
machine  next  the  walla,  masked  doors  dropped  out,  and  guns, 
charged  to  the  mnmle,  glared  over  the  house-tops,  than  swept 
them  with  fire. 

A  horrible  scream  flew  along  the  street  and  up  to  the 
oKltai  of  the  temple  ;  at  the  same  time,  by  ladders  extended 
to  the  coping  of  the  walls,  the  Christians  leaped  on  the  roofa, 
like  boarden  on  a  ship's  deck,  and  msstered  them  at  once ,' 
whanvpon  th^  ntorned,  and  were  about  taking  in  the  lad- 
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den,  when  Cortes  galloped  back,  and,  riding  from  one  to  the 
other,  shouted, — 

^  Ordaal  Avila  !  Mvrad  I  Where  are  the  torches  I  gave 
ye  t  Out  again  !  Leave  not  a  stone  to  shelter  the  dogs  I 
Leave  nothing  but  ashes  !     Pnmto,  pronto  !  *' 

The  captains  answered  promptly.  With  fUmheaMx  of 
resinous  pine  and  cotton,  they  fired  all  the  wood-work  of  the 
interior  of  the  building^.  Smoke  burst  from  the  doors  and 
windows;  then  the  debchments  retreated,  and  were  rolled 
on  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

Behind  the  moMUu  there  was  a  strong  rear-guard  of  in- 
£uitry  and  artillery;  with  which,  and  the  guards  on  the 
flanks,  and  the  cavaliers  forcing  way  at  the  front,  it  seemed 
impossible  to  avert,  or  even  interrupt,  an  attack  at  once  so 
novel  and  successful 

The  smoke  from  the  burning  houses,  momentarily  thicken- 
ing and  widening,  was  seen  a£Eur,  and  by  the  heathen  hailed 
with  cries  of  alarm  :  not  so  Cortes ;  riding  everywhere,  in 
the  van,  to  the  rear,  often  stopping  by  the  mamUu^  which  he 
regarded  with  natural  affection,  as  an  artirt  does  his  last 
work,  he  tasted  the  joy  of  suocessfrd  genius.  The  smoke 
rising,  as  it  were,  to  Heaven,  carried  up  his  vows  not  to 
stop  until  the  city,  with  all  its  idolatries,  was  a  heap  of 
ashes  and  lime,  —  a  holocaust  to  the  Mother  such  as  had 
never  been  seen.  The  cheeriness  of  his  constant  cij, 
<^  Chruio^  Ckr%9to  y  SanUiago  I "  communicated  to  his  people, 
and  they  marched  laughing  and  fighting. 

Opposition  had  now  almost  ceased;  at  the  approach  of 
the  numUu,  the  house-tops  were  given  up  without  resistance, 
A  geneial  panic  appeared  to  have  seised  the  pagans ;  they 
even  vacated  the  street,  so  that  the  cavaliers  had  little  else  to 
do  than  ride  leisurely,  turning  now  and  then  to  see  the  fires 
behind  them,  and  the  tall  machines  come  lumbering  on. 

As  remarked,  when  the  maaUat  stopped  at  the  interseetioB 
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of  the  streeU,  the  'tzin  watched  them  eegeily,  for  he  knew 
the  time  had  come  to  make  their  use  manifest;  he  saw  a 
door  drop,  and  the  jet  of  flame  and  smoke  leap  from  a  gun  ; 
he  heard  the  cry  of  agony  from  the  house-tops,  and  the 
deeper  cry  from  all  the  people ;  to  the  chie&  around  him  he 
said,  with  steady  voice,  and  as  became  a  leader,  — 

^Courage,  friends  1  We  have  them  now.  Malinche  is 
mad  to  put  his  people  in  such  traps.  Ix>rd  Hualpa,  go  round 
the  place  of  combat  and  see  that  the  first  bridge  is  im- 
passable ;  for  there,  unless  the  towers  have  wings,  and  can 
fly,  they  must  stop.  And  to  you,  lo',"  he  spoke  to  the  lad 
tenderly,  **  I  give  a  command  and  sacred  trust  Stay  hers^ 
and  take  care  of  the  gods." 

lo'  kiased  his  hand,  and  said,  fervently,  "  May  the  gods 
care  for  me  as  I  will  for  them  ! " 

To  other  chiefr,  calling  them  by  name,  he  gave  directions 
for  the  renewal  of  the  assault  on  the  palace,  now  weakened 
by  the  sortie,  and  for  the  concentration  of  fresh  companies 
in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  to  contest  their  return. 

**  And  now,  my  good  lord,"  he  said  to  a  cadque,  gray- 
headed,  but  of  magnificent  frame,  **  you  have  a  company  of 
Tescucans,  formerly  the  guards  of  king  Cacama's  palaoa. 
Bring  them,  and  follow  me.     Come.** 

A  number  of  houses  covering  quite  half  a  square  were  by 
this  time  on  fire.  Those  of  wood  burned  furiously ;  the 
mornings  however,  was  almost  breathless,  so  that  the  cinders 
did  little  harm.  On  the  left  side  of  the  street  stood  a  build- 
ing of  red  stone,  its  front  profusely  carved,  and  further 
ornamented  with  a  marble  portico,  —  a  palace,  in  £Mi,  maa- 
■ively  built,  and  somewhat  higher  than  the  fMonlof.  Its 
entrances  were  barricaded,  and  on  the  roof^  where  an 
•nemy  might  be  looked  for,  there  was  not  a  spear,  helm, 
or  sign  of  life,  except  some  fan-palms  and  long  banana- 
biancbesu  Before  the  stately  front  the  wuuUas  were  at  length 
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hauled.  Immediately  the  door  on  that  dde  was  dropped, 
and  the  ladder  fixed,  and  Avila,  who  had  the  command, 
started  with  hia  followers  to  take  possession  and  apply  the 
torch.  Suddenly,  the  coping  of  the  palace-front  flamed  with 
feathered  helms  and  points  of  bronze. 

Avila  was  probably  as  skilful  and  intrepid  as  any  of  Cortes' 
captains ;  bu(  now  he  was  surprised  :  directly  before  him 
stood  Ouatamozin,  whom  every  Spaniard  had  come  to  know 
and  respect  as  the  most  rodoubted  of  all  the  warriors  of 
Anahuac ;  and  he  shone  on  the  captain  a  truly  martial  figure, 
confronting  him  with  Spanish  arms,  a  shield  with  a  £ftce  of 
iron  and  a  battle-axe  of  steeL  Avila  hesitated ;  and  as  he 
did  so,  the  end  of  the  ladder  was  lifted  from  the  wall,  poised 
a  moment  in  the  air,  then  flung  ofil 

The  'tan  had  not  time  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  fall,  for 
a  score  of  men  came  quickly  up,  bringing  a  beam  of  wood  as 
long  and  large  as  the  spar  of  a  brigantine  ;  a  trailing  rope  at 
its  further  end  strengthened  the  likeness.  Resting  the  beam 
on  the  coping  of  the  wall,  at  a  word,  they  plunged  it  forward 
against  the  mofita,  which  rocked  under  the  blow.  A  yeU 
of  fear  issued  from  within.  The  Tlascalans  strove  to  haul 
the  niAftliifiA  away,  but  the  Tezcucans  from  their  height 
tossed  logs  and  stones  upon  them,  crushing  many  to  death, 
and  putting  the  rest  in  such  fear  that  their  efforts  were  vain. 
Meantime,  the  beam  was  again  shot  forward  over  the  coping, 
and  with  such  effect  that  the  roof  of  the  mania  sprang  from 
its  fastenings,  and  nearly  toppled  off. 

The  handiwork  so  rudely  treated  was  not  as  stout  as  the 
ships  Martin  Lopez  sailed  on  the  lake.  It  was  simply  a 
square  tower,  two  stori3s  high,  erected  on  wheels.  The 
frame  was  endoeed  with  slabs,  pinned  on  vertically,  and 
pieroed  with  loopholes.  On  the  sides  there  were  apertures 
defended  by  doors.  The  roof^  sloping  hip-fsshion,  had  an 
outer  covering  of  undressed  skins  as  protection  against  firsi 
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The  lower  floor  was  for  the  TlsactUans,  abould  they  be  ilntr«n 
from  thu  diag-ropes ;  in  the  second  story  there  wu  a  gun, 
eoniB  arquebusieis,  and  a  bod;  of  pikemeD  U>  atorm  tti* 
houao-tops  ;  so  that  altogether  the  contrivBoco  could  hanllr 
utaud  Imuliug  over  the  atroet,  much  lesa  a  baitety  liku  lluU 
it  was  then  Kceiviiig.  At  the  third  blow  it  became  an  ur<- 
tenablu  wreck. 

"  Avila  1 "  cried  CorteB.     "  Whore  art  thon  1 " 

The  gijod  CAptain,  with  four  of  his  bravest  men,  lay  m- 
MSaible,  if  not  dead,  under  the  ladder. 

"  Mercy,  0  Mother  of  God,  mercy  ! "  grvaned  Ccrt«a ; 
next  moment  he  was  himself  again. 

"What  do  je  here,  ment  Out  and  away  before  thM« 
timbere  tumble  and  cnuh  ye  I  " 

One  man  stayed. 

"  The  gun,  S^Lor,  the  gun ! "  he  protested. 

Spurring  close  to  the  door,  Cortes  said,  "  As  tliou  art  a 
Chriatian,  get  thee  down,  comrade,  and  quickly.  I  nn  bet- 
t«i  ipaie  the  gun  than  so  good  a  gunner." 

Then  the  beam  came  again,  and,  with  a  great  ciash,  tore 
sway  the  side  of  the  wutnia.  The  gun  rolled  backward,  snd 
burst  through  the  opposite  wall  of  the  room.  The  vetenm 
disappeared. 

By  this  time  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  scene.  The 
bowmen  and  srquebnaiers  in  the  column  exerted  themselves 
to  cover  their  unfortunate  comrades.  Upon  the  neighboring 
houses  a  few  infidels,  on  the  watch,  yelled  joyously,  — 
"  Hie  'tan  I  the  'ttin  1 "  From  them  the  about,  spread  through 
the  cowering  army,  became,  indeed,  d  battle-cry  significant 
of  success. 

To  me,  good  reader,  the  miracles  of  the  world,  if  any 
then  be,  are  not  the  things  men  do  in  masses,  but  the  sub- 
limer  things  done  by  one  man  over  the  many  ;  they  testify 
Bust   londly  of  God,  sinoe   without  him    they  could  not 
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have  been.  I  am  too  good  a  Christian  to  say  this  of  a 
heathen;  neyertheleesy  without  the  'tzin  his  country  had 
perished  that  morning.  Back  to  the  roofs  came  the  de- 
fenders, into  the  street  poured  the  companies  again ;  no 
leisure  now  for  the  cavaliers.  With  the  other  manta  Or- 
das  moved  on  gallantly,  but  the  work  was  hard ;  at  some 
houses  he  fEuled,  others  he  dared  not  attack.  From  front 
to  rear  the  contest  became  a  battle.  In  the  low  places  of 
the  street  and  pavement  the  blood  flowed  warm,  then  cooled 
in  blackening  pools.  The  smoke  of  the  consuming  houses, 
distinguishable  from  that  of  the  temples,  collected  into  a 
doud,  and  hung  widespread  over  the  combat  The  yells  of 
Christians  and  infidels,  fusing  into  a  vast  monotone,  roared 
like  the  sea.  Twice  Mesa  went  to  the  front,  —  the  cava- 
liers had  need  of  him,  —  twice  he  returned  to  the  rear. 

The  wrath  of  the  Aztecs  seemed  especially  directed  against 
the  TIascalans  tugging  at  the  ropes  of  the  mania;  as  a  con- 
sequence, their  quilted  armor  was  torn  to  rags,  and  so  many 
of  them  were  wounded,  so  many  killed,  that  at  every  stop- 
page the  wheels  were  more  difficult  to  start ;  and  to  make 
the  movement  still  more  slow  and  uncertain,  the  carcasses  of 
the  dead  had  to  be  rolled  or  carried  out  of  the  way ;  and 
the  dead,  sooth  to  say,  were  not  always  Aztecs. 

Luis  Marin  halted  to  breathe. 
Ola^  eompaMero  I  What  dost  thou  there  t " 
By  all  the  saints ! "  answered  Alvarado,  on  foot,  tighten- 
ing his  saddle-girth.  "  Was  ev^r  the  like  ?  It  hath  been 
strike,  strike,  —  kill,  kill,  —  for  an  hour.  I  am  dead  in  the 
right  aim  from  finger  to  shoulder.  And  now  here  is  a  buckle 
that  refriseth  its  work.  Ccarambaf  My  glove  is  slippery 
with  blood ! " 

And  so  step  by  step,  —  each  one  bought  with  a  life,  —  the 
Christians  won  their  way  to  the  first  bridge :  the  floor  was 
gone  I    Cortes  reined  his  horse,  bloody  from  hoof  to  frontlet. 


it 
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by  tlie  edge  of  the  cluam.  Since  daybreak  figiiting,  Mid  bui 
a  square  gained  I  The  water,  uevot  ao  placid,  was  tho  ubiuM 
limit  of  hifl  going.  He  looked  at  the  ntanta,  dow.  like  Uiat 
of  Avila,  a  mocking  ikilure.  He  looked  ag&lu,  and  «  Um- 
phcniy  beyond  the  absolution  of  OIhiimIu,  1  fgu,  broka  tin 
clenching  of  his  jawi,  —  nol  for  tbu  machines,  or  tho  ho|>(« 
they  had  nised,  but  the  days  their  construoion  liwt  bim. 
As  he  looked,  through  a  rift  in  the  cloud  still  naing  along 
the  battle's  tnck,  he  saw  the  great  temple ;  gay  baonen  and 
goTgeoua  regalia,  all  the  splendor  of  barbaric  war,  hlled  that 
view,  and  inspired  him-  To  tho  <avaliers,  close  around  ami 
in  waiting,  he  turned.  The  arrows  smote  his  mail  and 
tbeirH,  yet  he  raised  bis  visor  :  the  face  was  calm,  even  smil- 
ing, for  the  will  is  a  quality  apart  from  mind  and  passiuo. 

"  We  will  go  back,  gentlemen,"  ho  said.  "  The  city  is  on 
fire,  - —  enough  for  one  day.  And  hark  ye,  Konllpmeu.  We 
have  had  enough  of  common  blood.  Let  us  go  now  and  see 
of  what  the  heathen  gods  are  made." 

His  hearen  were  in  the  mood ;  they  raised  their  shields 
and  shoutad,  — 

"  To  the  temple  I  To  the  temple !  For  the  love  of 
Christ,  to  the  temple  !  " 

The  cry  sped  down  the  column  ;  and  as  the  men  caught  its 
meaning  they  faced  about  of  their  own  wilL  Wounds,  weari- 
nees,  and  disappointments  were  forgotten ;  the  rudest  soldier 
became  a  zealot  on  the  instant.  Al  ttmpla  t  AddanU,  ode 
lantt  I  rose  like  a  new  chorus,  piercing  the  battle's  monotone. 

Cortee  stood  in  his  etirrupe,  and  lo !  the  enemy,  ranked 
cloae,  like  com  in  the  full  ear,  yet  outreaching  his  vision,  — 
plumed,  bannered,  brilliant,  and  terrible. 

"  Close  and  steady,  swords  of  tht  Church  !  What  ye  see 
is  but  grass  for  the  cutting.  Yonder  is  the  temple  we  seek 
Follow  me.     Ad^a;KU  I    Ckritto  y  Santiago  I " 

So  Mfiiig,  bn  ipamd  is  doep  amongst  the  infidelo. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OVER  THE  WALL,  —  INTO   THE  FALAOE 

THE  duty  Hualpa  had  been  charged  with  by  the  'tan 
was  not  difficult  of  perfonnance ;  for  the  bridges  of 
the  capital,  even  those  along  the  beautiful  street,  were  much 
simpler  structures  than  they  appeared.  When  he  had  seen 
the  balustrades  and  flooring  and  the  great  timbers  that 
spanned  the  canal  —  the  first  one  south  of  the  old  palace  ^^ 
torn  from  their  places,  and  hauled  off  by  the  canoemen  whom 
he  had  collected  for  the  purpose,  he  returned  to  the  temple 
to  rejoin  his  master. 

The  assault  upon  the  palace,  when  he  reached  that  point, 
was  more  furious  than  at  any  previous  time.  The  companies 
in  the  street  were  fighting  with  marvellous  courage,  while  the 
missiles  from  the  (uotecu  and  westwaid  terraces  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  all  the  houses  around,  literally  darkened  the  air. 
Amidst  the  clamor  Hualpa  caught  at  intervals  the  cry, — 
"  The  'tzin,  the  'tzin !  "  He  listened,  and  all  the  loyal  thou- 
sands   seemed    shouting,    ''The    'tzin,    the    'tdn  1      Al-a- 

**  Has  anything  befallen  the  'tdn  i  "  he  asked  of  an  ac- 
|uaintance. 

**  Yes,  thanks  to  Huitzil' !  He  has  broken  one  of  Ma- 
linche's  towers  to  pieces,  and  killed  everybody  in  it" 

Hualpa's  love  quickened  suddenly.  "  Blessed  be  all  the 
gods ! "  he  cried,  and,  passing  on,  ascended  to  the  cuoUat, 
It  may  have  been  the  battle,  full  of  invocations,  as  battles 
always  are ;  or  it  may  have  been  that  lo',  in  full  eigoyment 
of  his  command,  and  so  earnest  in  its  performance,  stimulated 
his  ambition ;  or  it  may  have  been  the  influence  of  his  pecu- 
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liar  florrow,  the  hatmting  memories  of  his  love,  and  aba, 
star,  separated  from  him  by  bo  little,  —  something  mode  fa 
restless  uid    feverish.     Ho    talked  with    the   caciques    a 
jiriejito ;   he  clomb  the  turret,   and  watched  the  smoke  |^  I 
9  >flly  up,  and  hide  itself  in  the  deeper  blue  of  the  sky  ;  < 
lo',  he  stood  on  the  temple's  verge,  and  vritnefisod  the  tight,   j 
at  times  using  bow  and  sling  ;  but  notliiog  brought  him  ra- 
lief.     The  opportunity  he  hod  so  long  desirwl  was  here  caU- 
ing  him,  and  passing  away.     0   for  an  hour  of  liberty  t 
enact  himself  I 

Uunhle  to  endure  the  excitement,  he  sUited  in  search  of 
the  'tzin,  knowing  that,  wherever  he  was,  there  wks  » 
if  not  opportunity.  At  tliat  moment  he  saw  a  cacique  in 
the  street  plant  a  htdder  against  the  wall  of  the  paUce  not 
lar  from  the  main  gate.  The  Tlascalans  defending  at  thttk  j 
point  tried  to  throw  it  off.  but  a  shower  of  stonea  from 
the  terrace  of  the  temple  deluged  them,  and  they  disap- 
peared. Up  went  the  cacique,  up  went  his  followers ; 
they  gained  the  crest ;  then  the  conflict  passed  from 
Hualpa's  view. 

"  lo',"  he  said, "  when  the  'tzin  comes  back,  tell  him  I  bav* 
gone  to  make  a  way  for  him  through  yon  walL" 

"  Have  a  care,  comrade  ;  have  a  care  1 " 

Hualpa  put  an  arm  around  him,  and  lepUed,  smiling, 
"  There  is  one  over  the  wall  now  :  if  he  fears  not,  shall  1  I 
And  then,"  —  he  whispered  low,  —  "  Neuetdn  will  despisL- 
jue  if  I  come  not  soon." 

A  dawning  fell  upon  lo',  and  from  that  time  he  knew  the 
power  of  love, 

"  The  gods  go  with  you !     Farewell" 

Hualpa  set  about  his  purpose  deliberately.  Near  the  door 
of  the  presence-chamber  there  was  a  pile  of  trophies,  shields, 
arms,  and  armor  of  men  and  horses  ;  he  made  aome  selec- 
tiona  from  the  heap,  and  cuiied  Ihem  into  the  cbambac 
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When  he  came  out,  under  his  panache  there  was  a  steel  cap, 
and  under  his  mantle  a  cuirass ;  and  to  some  dead  Spaniaid 
he  was  further  heholden  for  a  shield  and  hattle-axe,  — the 
latter  so  called,  notwithstanding  it  had  a  head  like  a  ham- 
mer, and  a  handle  of  steel  pointed  at  the  end  and  more  than 
a  yard  in  length. 

Thus  prepared,  he  went  down  into  the  street,  and  forced 
his  way  to  the  ladder  planted  near  the  gate ;  thence  to  the 
crest  of  the  wall  A  hundred  arrows  splintered  against  his 
shield,  as  he  looked  down  upon  the  comhat  yet  maintained 
hy  the  biaye  cacique  at  the  foot  of  the  banquette. 

The  wall,  as  I  think  I  have  elsewhere  said,  was  built  of 
blocks  of  wrought  stone,  laid  in  cement  only  a  little  less 
hard  than  the  stone,  and  consequently  impervious  to  any 
battery  against  its  base ;  at  the  same  time,  taken  piece  by 
piece  from  the  top,  its  demolition  was  easy.  Hualpa  paused 
not ;  between  the  blocks  he  drove  the  pointed  handle  of  hia 
axe :  a  moment,  and  down  fell  the  capping-stone ;  another 
followed,  and  another.  Alike  indifferent  to  the  arrows  of 
the  garrison  and  the  acclamations  of  the  witnesses  outside, 
looking  neither  here  nor  there,  bending  every  faulty  to  the 
task,  he  did  in  a  few  minutes  what  seemed  impossible: 
through  a  breach  wide  enough  for  the  passage  of  a  double 
sedan,  foemen  within  and  without  the  wall  saw  each  other. 

And  there  was  hastening  thither  of  detachments.  Up  the 
ladder  and  over  the  wall  leaped  the*  devoted  infidels,  noth- 
ing deterred  by  waiting  swords  and  lances;  striking  or 
dying,  they  shouted,  ''The  'tan,  the  'tan!  Al^x4ala/" 
Live  or  die,  they  strove  to  cover  the  steadfast  workman  in 
the  breacL 

De  Olid,  at  the  time  in  chaige  of  the  palace,  drew  nigh, 
attracted  by  the  increasing  uproar. 

''  Ye  fools  I  Out  on  ye  1  See  ye  not  that  the  dog  is  hid- 
ing behind  a  Christian  shield  I     Run,  fly,  bring  a  brace  of 
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arquebosiere  )  Bring  the  roeerve  guiu  !  Upaa  them,  geaU» 
men  I  Swords  and  oxas !  Ttio  Mother  for  us  all !  (^tritto, 
Ckrittal" 

And  on  foot,  enil  iu  full  armor,  lie  pushed  into  the  prav  ; 
for,  true  to  bin  training,  he  saw  thai  the  laborer  behind  Ibu 
shining  shield  was  more  worthy  instant  notice  than  Iho 
hordes  clambering  over  the  wall. 

Still  the  breach  widened  and  deepened,  and  evety  lock 
that  tumbled  from  its  place  contributed  to  the  roodwaj  form- 
ing on  both  sides  of  the  wall  to  facilitate  tbe  attack.  But 
now  the  guna  were  coming,  and  the  arquebuHiera  nude  baste 
to  plant  their  pieces,  against  which  the  good  shield  might 
not  defend.  Suddenly  Bualpa  stood  up,  his  surcoat  whit- 
ened with  tbe  dust  of  tlio  mortar  ;  without  a  word  he  de- 
scended to  tbe  street ;  the  work  was  done,  —  a'jeaji  /or  tJt4 
'tiia  leat  rtady !  Scarcely  had  be  touched  the  pavement 
before  the  guns  opened ;  acaicely  had  the  guns  opanad 
before  tbe  gorge  was  crowded  with  infidela  rushing  in.  The 
palace,  wanting  the  column  absent  with  Cortes,  was  in  dan- 
ger. To  the  one  point  every  Christian  was  withdisvii ; 
even  the  sick  and  wounded  staggered  from  the  huepital  to 
repel  the  attack.  With  all  his  gallantry,  De  Olid  waa  beatan 
slowly  back  to  the  house.  Cursed  he  the  infidels,  prayed 
he  the  letum  of  Cortes,  —  still  he  went  back.  In  the  midst 
of  his  perplexity,  a  messenger  came  to  t«U  him  the  enemy  was 
breaking  through  the  wall  of  the  western  front. 

Hualpa  had  not  only  made  another  breach,  —  De  Ohd 
found  him  inside  tbe  enclosure,  with  a  support  already  too 
strong  for  the  Tlascalans. 

Tbe  fight  the  good  captain  was  called  to  witneaa  was  that 
of  native  against  native ;  and,  bad  the  peril  been  leas  d»- 
manding,  be  would  Iiave  enjoyed  its  novelties.  An  astooiab- 
ing  rattle  of  shields  and  spears,  mixed  with  the  clash  of 
wiaquakniU»,  and  a  deafening  outcry  fix>m  th«  contandinj 
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tribes  saluted  him.  Over  the  fighting  lines  the  air  was  thick 
with  stones  and  flying  javelins  and  toning  banners.  Qoar- 
ter  was  not  once  asked.  The  grim  combatants  engaged  each 
other  to  conquer  or  die.  Hither  and  thither  danced  the 
priests,  heedless  of  the  danger,  now  cursing  the  laggards, 
now  blessing  the  braye.  And  at  times  so  shrilly  blew  the 
conchs  that  where  they  were  nothing  might  be  heard  bat  the 
shriller  medley  of  war-cry  answering  war-cry. 

I  doubt  if  the  captain  took  other  note  of  the  fi^t  than 
its  menace  to  the  palace;  and  if  he  prayed  the  retom  of 
Cortes  a  little  more  fervently  than  before,  it  was  not  fkom 
fear,  or  oonfnsion  of  mind ;  for  straightway  be  i^ipealad  to 
that  arm  which  had  been  the  last  and  saving  retort  of  the 
Christians  in  many  a  former  strait  Soon  every  disengaged 
gun  was  in  position  before  the  western  door  of  the  palace, 
loaded  full  of  stones  not  larger  than  bird'a-egga,  and  trained, 
throngh  the  crowd,  upon  the  breach,  —  and  afterwards  there 
were  thoee  who  charged  that  the  captain  did  not  wait  for  all 
his  Tlascalans  to  get  out  of  the  way.  The  guns  opened  with 
united  voices ;  palace  and  paved  earth  trembled ;  and  the 
smoke,  returning  upon  the  pieces,  enveloped  everything,  in- 
somuch that  the  door  of  the  house  was  not  to  be  seen,  nor 
was  friend  dLstinguishable  from  enemy. 

If  my  reader  has  been  in  battle,  he  knolrs  the  effect  of 
that  fire  too  well  to  require  description  of  me ;  he  can  hear 
the  cries  of  the  wounded,  and  see  the  ghastly  wrecks  on  the 
pavement ;  he  can  see,  too,  the  recoil  of  the  Axtecs,  and  the 
rush  of  the  Tlascalans,  savagely  eager  to  follow  up  their  ad- 
vantage. I  leave  the  scene  to  his  fancy,  and  choose  rather 
to  go  with  a  warrior  who,  availing  himself  of  the  shrooding 
of  the  smoke,  pushed  through  the  throng  behind  the  guns, 
and  passed  into  the  palace.  His  steps  were  hurried,  and  he 
looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  left ;  those  whom  he  brushed 
out  of  the  way  had  but  time  to  see  him  pass,  or  to  catch  an 
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iDsuiii'i  view  of  a  figure  of  modej  appurMuaucM,  —  sCbri* 
i!au  ehitjid  wid  baiiie^ie,  n  close  cap  of  ateai,  ood  the  glean 
of  a  corselet  uiidcr  iho  colorless  Utters  of  a  surcoat  of  le*tber 
work,  — a  figure  impouible  to  ideotifj  aa  friend  or  foe.  Tlia 
reader,  howevor,  will  recognixQ  llu&lpft  coming  out  of  Hit  I 
JepiliB  of  the  battle,  but  going  —  whither  ? 

Once  before,  as  may  be  reraembered,  he  litwl  beeu  in  ll 
cient  house,  —  the  lime  when,  io  a  lit  ol  tliamu  aud  r 
be  had  coins  to  lay  hb  lordship  and  castle  at  the  king's  feet; 
then  Le  had  entered  b;  the  eastern  portal,  and  passed  to  iba 
royal  preseuce  under  guidance :  ihU  time  bia  entry  was  from 
the  west,  and  he  was  alooe,  ajid  uuacquaiuled  with  the  vut 
interior,  its  halls,  passages,  ooarta,  aud  cfaamben.  In  his  Gr^ 
visit,  moreover,  peace  had  been  the  rule,  and  he  conld  ooC 
go  amisa  for  friends  :  now  the  palace  wu  a  leaguered  c 
aud  he  conld  hardly  go  amisa  for  enemiea. 

Whatever  his  puipo«j,  he  held  boldly  on.  It  is  posuhlA 
he  counted  on  the  ueceu^ties  of  the  battle  requiring,  aa  in 
fact  (hey  did,  the  presence  of  every  serviceable  man  of  the 
garrison.  The  few  he  met  ,}asBed  him  in  haste,  and  witboot 
qneation.  He  avoided  the  uuurta  and  occupied  rooou.  Li 
the  hflart  of  the  building  he  was  aenaihle  that  the  walls  Mid 
very  air  vibrated  to  the  roar  without ;  and  as  the  gnnK  io 
the  eMt«m  front  answered  those  in  the  western,  he  wu  ad- 
vised momentarily  of  the  direction  in  which  be  was  proceed- 
iug,  and  that  his  friends  still  maintained  the  combat- 
Directly  three  men  paued  clad  in  ne^utn  ;  they  were  talk- 
ing eameatly,  and  scarcely  noticed  him  ;  after  them  maa 
another,  very  old,  and  distingnished  by  a  green  maxdati  over 
hi*  white  tnnic, —  one  ot  the  Ung's  councillors. 

"  Stay,  ancle,"  said   Hoalpa,  "  stay ;  I  have  a  qneiti^ 
to  aak  yon." 

The  old  man  seemed  startled. 
"  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  inquired. 
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Hnalpa  did  not  appear  to  hear  him,  but  aaked,  **  Is  not  the 
princess  Nenetzin  vrith  the  king,  her  father  t " 

**  Follow  this  hall  to  its  end,*'  replied  the  ancient,  coldly. 
*'  She  is  there,  but  not  with  the  king,  her  father.  Who  is 
he,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause,  —  "  who  is  he  that  asks  for 
the  &lse  princess  t " 

With  a  groan  Hualpa  passed  on. 

The  hall  ended  in  a  small  paUo,  which,  at  sight,  declared 
itself  a  retreat  for  love.  The  walls  were  finished  with  a  con- 
ftision  of  arabesque  moulding,  brilliantly  and  variously 
colored ;  the  tracery  around  the  open  doors  and  windows  was 
a  marvel  of  the  art ;  there  were  flowers  on  the  floor,  and  in 
curious  stands,  urns,  and  swinging  baskets ;  there  were  also 
delicate  vines,  and  tropical  trees  dwarfed  for  the  pUce, 
amongst  which  one  full  grown  banana  lifted  its  long  branches 
of  velvet  green,  and  seemed  to  temper  the  light  with  dewy 
coolness ;  in  the  centre,  there  was  a  dead  fountain.  Indeed, 
the  paiio  could  have  been  but  for  the  one  purpose.  Here, 
walled  in  from  the  cares  of  empire,  where  only  the  day  was 
bold  enough  to  come  unbidden,  the  vrise  Axaya'  and  his  less 
fortunate  successors,  Tecooiatan  and  Avizotl,  forgot  their 
state,  and  drank  their  cups  of  love,  and  were  as  other  men. 

All  the  beauty  of  the  place,  however,  was  lost  on  Hualpa. 
He  saw  only  Nenetzin.  She  was  sitting,  at  the  time,  in  a 
low  sed ilium,  her  white  garments  faintly  tinted  by  the  scariet 
stripes  of  a  canopy  extended  high  overhead,  to  protect  her 
fiom  the  too  ardent  sun. 

At  the  sound  of  his  sandals,  she  started  ;  and  as  he  ap- 
proached her,  she  arose  in  alarm.  In  sooth,  his  toilette  was 
not  that  most  affected  for  the  wooing  of  women ;  he  brought 
with  him  the  odor  of  battle ;  and  as  he  knelt  but  a  little  way 
from  her,  she  saw  there  was  blood  upon  his  hands,  and  upon 
the  axe  and  shield  he  laid  beside  him. 

'^  Who  are  you  Y "  she  asked. 
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He  took  off  the  steel  cap  aod  ebapeleas  panadu,  ami  Inoked 
up  in  her  face. 

"The  lord  Hualpa!"  she  excleimed.  Then  a  thougkl 
flsahed  upon  her  mind,  and  ^th  terror  in  every  fealuis,  aha 
cried,  "  Ah,  you  have  taken  the  palace  I  And  the  T<matiah  t" 
—  she  claaped  her  hands  despairingly,  —  "  dead  (  a  captivat 
Where  is  hul     1  will  save  him      Take  mo  to  hiuL" 

At  these  words,  the  uncerUio  expTession  with  which  he 
had  looked  up  to  her  upon  baring  hia  head  changed  to  nttsr 
liopelessneaB,  The  homed  sentenuM  tore  hla  heart,  like 
talons.  For  thia  he  had  come  to  her  through  an  mucU 
peril  I  For  this  he  was  then  braving  death  at  her  feet  I  Hi* 
head  aunk  upon  his  breast,  and  he  said,  — 

"  The  p&Uce  is  not  ours.  The  TonatiaA  yet  livea,  uid  ia 
free." 

With  a  aigh  of  relief,  she  resomed  her  seat,  asking,  — 

"  How  came  you  here  t " 

He  answered  without  raising  his  eyes,  "  The  keepera  of  the 
palace  ore  strong ;  they  can  stay  the  thousands,  but  they 
coold  not  keep  me  out." 

The  face  of  the  listener  softened ;  she  saw  his  love,  and 
all  his  heroism,  but  said,  coldly,  — 

"I  have  heard  that  wise  men  do  such  things  only  of 
necessity." 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  wisdom,"  he  repbed.  "  Had  I  been 
wise,  1  would  not  have  loved  you.  Since  our  parting  at 
Cbapultepec,  where  I  was  so  happy,  I  have  thought  jou 
might  be  a  prisoner  here,  and  in  my  dreams  I  have  beard 
yoa  call  me.  And  a  little  while  ago,  on  the  t«mpla,  1 
said  to  lo',  '  Nenettin  will  despise  me,  if  I  come  not  soon.' 
Tell  me,  O  Nenetdn,  that  you  are  a  prisoner,  and  I  will  take 
yoa  away,  lell  me  that  the  stories  told  of  yuu  on  the 
streets  are  not  true,  and  —  " 

"  What' (tones  1"  she  asked. 
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'^  Alasy  that  it  should  be  mine  to  tell  them !  And  to  you, 
Nenetzin,  my  beautiful !  " 

With  a  strong  effort,  he  put  down  the  feeling,  and  went 
on, — 

**  There  be  those  who  say  that  the  good  king,  your  father, 
is  in  this  prison  by  your  betrayal ;  they  say,  too,  that  yon 
are  the  keeper  of  a  shrine  unknown  to  the  gods  of  Anahuac ; 
and  yet  more  shamelessly,  they  say  you  abide  here  with  the 
TmuUialif  unmindM  of  honor,  father,  or  gods  known  or  un- 
known. Tell  me,  0  Nenetzin,  tell  me,  I  pray  you,  that 
these  are  the  tales  of  liars.  If  you  cannot  be  mine,  at  least 
let  me  go  hence  with  cause  to  think  you  in  purity  like  the 
snow  on  the  mountain-top.  My  heart  is  at  your  feet,  —  O 
crush  me  not  utterly ! " 

Thereupon,  she  arose,  with  flushed  face  and  flashing  eyes, 
never  so  proud,  never  so  womanly. 

**  Lord  Hualpa,  were  you  more  or  less  to  me  than  you  are, 
I  would  make  outcry,  and  have  you  sent  to  death.  Ton 
cannot  understand  me ;  yet  I  will  answer  —  because  of  the 
love  which  brought  you  here,  I  will  answer.  ** 

She  went  into  a  chamber,  and  returning,  held  up  the  iron 
cross,  more  precious  to  her,  I  fear,  as  the  gift  of  Alvarado 
than  as  the  flfymbol  of  Christ 

**  Look,  lord  Hualpa  I  This  speaks  to  me  of  a  religion 
better  than  that  practised  in  the  temples,  and  of  a  God 
mightier  than  all  those  known  in  Anahuac,  —  a  God  whom 
it  is  useless  to  resiBt,  who  may  net  be  ^resisted,  —  the  only 
God.  There,  in  my  chamber,  is  an  altar  to  Him,  upon 
which  rests  only  this  cross  and  such  flowers  as  I  can  gather 
here  in  the  morning ;  that  is  the  shrine  of  which  you  have 
heard  upon  the  street.  I  worship  at  no  other.  As  to  the 
king,  I  did  come  and  tell  the  strangera  of  the  attack  he 
oidered.  Lord  Hualpa,  to  me,  as  is  the  destiny  of  every 
woman,  the  hour  came  to  choose  between  love  and  &ther.    I 

rr 
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couM  not  else.  Wh»t  baim  haa  come  of  my  choice  t  !■ 
not  tbo  king  safe  1" 

At  that  moment,  the  noise  which  had  all  the  time  beao 
heaid  in  the  patio,  u  of  a  battle  up  in  the  air,  amUail 
trebly  loud.  The  tendrils  of  the  vines  shook  ;  tha  toot 
trerabled- 

"  Hark  !  "  she  said,  with  an  expression  (if  Hrwid,  '■  t>  bt 
not  safer  than  that  other  for  whom  1  forsook  him  T  YH 
I  thought  to  save  them  both  ;  and  saved  they  shall  be  ! "  Am 
added,  with  a  confident  smile.  "The  God  I  worehip  cut 
save  them,  and  He  will." 

Then  ehe  became  silent ;  and  as  he  could  tell  by  her  bos 
that  she  was  struggling  with  a  painful  thought,  he  wait«d, 
listening  intently.  At  length  she  spoke,  this  time  with 
downcast  eyes :  — 

"  It  would  be  very  pleasant,  O  Hualpa,  to  have  yon  go 
away  thinking  me  pnie  as  snow  on  the  mountain-top.  And 
if — if  I  am  not,  —  then  in  this  cross  "  —  and  she  kiaaed  the 
symbol  tearfully  —  "  there  is  safety  for  me.  I  know  there  is 
a  love  that  can  purify  all  things." 

The  sensibilities  are  not  alike  in  all  penona  ;  but  it  is 
not  true,  as  some  philosophers  think,  that  infidels,  mervly 
because  they  are  such,  are  incapable  of  either  great  Joy  or 
grcAt  grief.  The  mother  of  £1  Chico  reviled  him  becaose  be 
took  bis  last  look  at  Granada  through  t«ar8 ;  not  less  poig- 
nant was  the  sorrow  of  Hnalpa,  looking  at  his  love,  by  ber 
own  confession  lost  to  him  forever ;  his  head  drooped,  and 
he  settled  down  and  fell  forwaid  npon  his  face,  crushed  by 
the  breath  of  a  woman,  —  he  whom  a  hundred  shields  had 
not  sufficed  to  stay  t 

For  a  time  nothing  was  heard  in  the  patio  but  the  battle. 
Nenetdn  stined  not ;  she  was  in  the  mood  superinduced  by 
pity  and  remone,  when  the  mind  merges  itself  in  the  heart, 
and  is  lost  in  excess  of  feeling. 
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At  length  the  spell  was  hroken.  A  woman  rushed  in, 
clapping  her  hands  joyfully,  and  crying,  — 

**  Be  glad,  be  glad,  O  Nenetzin !  Malinche  has  come 
back,  and  we  are  saved  1 " 

And  more  the  Dofia  Marina  would  have  said,  but  her  eyes 
fell  upon  the  fieJlen  man,  and  she  stopped. 

Nenetzin  told  his  story,  —  the  story  women  never  tire  of 
hearing. 

''  K  he  stays  here,  he  dies,"  said  Marina,  weeping. 

"  He  shall  not  die.  I  will  save  him  too,"  said  Nenetzin  , 
and  she  went  to  him,  and  took  his  hands,  bloody  aa  they 
were,  and,  by  gentle  words,  woke  him  from  his  stupor. 
Mechanically  he  took  his  cap,  shield,  and  mace,  and  followed 
her,  —  he  knew  not  whither. 

And  she  paused  not  until  he  was  safely  delivered  to 
Maxtia,  in  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  king. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  WAY  THROUGH  THE  WALL. 

AL  TEMPLO,  al  templo!  to  the  temple!"  shouted 
Cortes,  as  he  charged  the  dose  ranks  of  the  enemy. 

"  Al  templo  I "  answered  the  cavaliers,  plunging  forward  in 
chivalric  rivalry. 

And  from  the  column  behind  them  rolled  the  hoarse  echo, 
with  the  words  of  command  superadded,  — 

**  Al  templo  I  AdelanU^  adtUmie  I  —  forward ! 

Not  a  Spaniard  there  but  felt  the  inspiration  of  the  cry ; 
felt  himself  a  soldier  of  Christ,  marching  to  a  battle  of  the 
gods,  the  true  against  the  false;  yet  the  way  was  hard, 
harder  than  ever ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  noon  came 
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before  Cortes  ttt  last  spuned  into  the  3p»c«  in  fruut  of  tbe 
old  palace. 

The  first  object  to  claim  att«utiou  th«r«  was  tliu  icuipla 
against  which  the  bigotry  of  the  Chmtiajia  had  been  so  awl- 
denly  and  ahi«wdly  directed,  —  shrewdly,  because  iu  the 
glory  of  ita  conquest  tbe  failure  of  tbe  viantat  was  c«rt*it)  ta 
be  forgotten.  In  euch  intervals  of  the  tight  as  hn  could 
snatch,  the  loader  measured  the  pile  with  a  view  to  the 
attack.  Standing  in  his  etirrups,  he  traced  out  the  path  tu 
Jta  summit,  beginning  at  the  gate  of  the  aaatapantli,  tlien  up 
the  broad  stain,  and  around  the  four  lenacea  to  the  atoUa*, 
—  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  tbe  whole  crowded  with 
warriors,  whose  splendid  regalia  published  them  lonU  and 
men  of  note,  in  arms  to  die,  if  need  be,  for  glory  and  Iha 
goda.     Aa  be  looked,  Sandoval  rode  to  him. 

"  Turn  thine  eyes  hither,  Settor,  —  to  the  palace,  th« 
palace!' 

Cortes  dropped  back  into  his  saddle,  and  glanced  that 
way. 

"  By  the  Mother  of  Christ,  they  have  broken  through 
the  wall ! " 

He  checked  his  hoise. 

"  Escobar,"  he  said,  calmly,  through  his  half -raised  visor, 
"  take  thou  one  hundred  men,  the  last  in  the  column,  and 
attack  the  temple.  Heareet  thou  t  Kill  all  thou  findest  t 
Kay,  I  recollect  it  is  a  people  with  two  heads,  of  which  I 
have  but  one.  firing  me  the  other,  if  thou  canst  find  him 
I  mean  the  butcher  they  coll  the  high  priest.  AnA  more, 
Senor  Alonzo  :  when  thou  hast  taken  the  idolatrous  moun- 
tain, bum  tbe  towers,  and  fear  not  to  tumble  tbe  bloody 
goda  into  the  square.  Thy  battle  will  be  glorious.  On  thy 
aide  God,  the  Son,  and  Mother  1     Thou  canst  not  fail." 

"  And  thou,  Olea,"  he  added  to  another,  "  get  the* 
down  tbe  street,  and  hasten  Ueaa  and  hia  supports.     TuU 
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them  the  infidela  are  at  the  door  of  the  palace,  and  that  the 
captain  Chriatobal  hath  scarce  room  to  lift  his  axe.  And 
farther,  -^  as  speed  is  eyerything  now,  —  hid  Ordas  out  vrith 
the  gun,  and  fire  the  manta^  which  hath  done  its  work. 
Spare  not  thy  horse ! " 

With  the  last  word,  Cortes  shut  his  visor,  and,  griping  his 
txe,  spurred  to  the  front,  shouting,  — 

''  To  the  palace,  gentlemen  1  for  love  of  Christ  and  good 
comrades.     Rescue,  rescue  ! " 

Down  the  column  sped  the  word,  —  then  forward  resist- 
lessly,  through  the  embattled  gate,  into  the  enclosure ; 
and  none  too  soon,  for,  as  Cortes  had  said,  though  at  the 
time  witless  of  the  truth,  the  Aztecs  were  threatening  the 
very  doors  of  the  palace. 

Escobar,  elated  with  the  task  assigned  him,  arranged  his 
men,  and  made  ready  for  the  assault  The  infidels  beheld 
his  preparation  with  astonishment  All  eyes,  theretofore 
bent  upon  the  conflict  in  the  palace  yard,  now  fixed  upon 
the  little  band  so  boldly  proposing  to  scale  the  sacred 
heights.  A  cry  came  up  the  street :  '*  The  'tzin,  the  'tzin !  " 
then  the  'tzin  himself  came;  and  as  he  passed  through 
the  gate  of  the  eoatapanUi^  the  thousands  recognized  him, 
and  breathed  freely.  **  The  'tzin  has  come !  The  gods  are 
safe ! "  so  they  cheered  each  other. 

The  good  captain  led  his  men  to  the  gate  of  the  eoatapanilu 
With  difficulty  he  gained  entrance.  As  if  to  madden  the 
infidels,  already  fired  by  a  zeal  as  great  as  his  own,  the 
dismal  thunder  of  the  great  drum  of  Huitzil'  rolled  down 
from  the  temple,  overwhelming  all  other  sounds.  Slowly  he 
penetrated  the  enclosure;  closely  his  command  followed 
him ;  yet  not  all  of  them ;  before  he  reached  the  stairway  he 
was  fighting  for,  the  hundred  were  but  ninety. 

Twenty  minutes,  —  thirty  :  at  last  Escobar  set  his  foot  on 
the  first  step  of  the  ascent    There  he  stopped ;  a  shield  of 
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iron  clashed  ogELinst  his ;  bis  helmet  rang  with  «  deadljf 
blnw.  When  he  saw  hght  again,  be  was  outside  the  amend 
wall,  borne  away  by  his  retreating  countiymen,  of  wboni  not 
one  re-entered  the  palace  unwounded. 

Ort«e,  meantime,  with  sword  and  axe,  cleared  tb^  pitLua 
of  assailants  ;  and,    as  if  the  day's   work    were    dono,  hs  J 
prejiared  to  dismouut.     Don  Christobal,  holding  his  stirr^  fl 

"  Cierto,  SeAor,  thou  art  welcome.  I  do  mdeed  kiss  Ihj 
hand.     I  thank  thee." 

"  Not  80,  captain,  not  so.  By  my  conscience,  we  are  dia 
debtors  !  I  will  hear  nothing  elae.  Tt  is  tme  we  came  not  x 
momont  too  hood,"  —  bo  glanced  at  the  breach  in  the  wall, 
and  shook  his  head  gravely,  —  "  but  —  I  speak  whftt  may 
not  be  gainsaid  —  thou  haat  saved  the  palaoa." 

More  be  would  have  said  in  the  same  strun,  but  that  a 
sentinel  on  the  roof  cried  out,  — 

"  Ota,  SeAorei !  " 

"  What  wouldst  thou  t "  asked  Cortes,  quickly. 

"  I  am  an  old  soldier,  Sefior  Heinan,  —  " 

"  To  the  purpose,  varlet,  to  the  pnrpoee  ! " 

"  —  whom  much  experience  hath  taught  not  to  ex- 
press himself  hastily  ;  therefore,  if  thy  orders  were  well 
done,  SeSor,  wbitber  would  our  comrades  over  the  way  be 
going  t" 

"  To  the  top  of  the  temple,"  said  Cortee,  gravely,  while  alt 
around  him  laughed. 

"Then  I  may  say  safely,  Sefior,  that  they  will  go  round 
the  world  before  they  arrive  there.  They  come  this  way  fast 
as  men  can  who  have  to  —  " 

A  long,  exulting  cry  fixim  the  infidels  cut  the  speech  short ; 
■nd  the  party,  turning  to  the  temple,  saw  it  alive  with 
waving  sashes  and  tossing  shields. 

"  To  horse,  gentlemeo  I "    said  Cortes,  quietly,  but  with 
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flashing  eyes.  ''  Satan  hath  ruled  yon  pile  long  enough.  I 
will  now  tilt  with  him.  Let  the  trumpets  be  sounded ! 
Muster  the  army  I  God's  service  hath  become  our  necessity. 
Haste  ye ! " 

Out  of  the  gate,  opened  to  receive  Escobar  and  his  bruisea 
followeiB,  marched  three  hundred  chosen  Christians,  with  as 
many  thousand  Tiascalans.  In  their  midst  went  Olmedo, 
under  his  gown  a  suit  of  armor,  in  his  hand  a  lance,  and  on 
that  a  brazen  crucifix.  Other  ensign  there  was  not  Cortes 
and  his  cavalry  led  the  column,  which  was  of  all  the  arms 
except  artillery ;  that  remained  with  De  Olid  to  take  care 
of  the  palace. 

And  never  was  precaution  more  timely;  for  hardly  had 
the  gate  closed  upon  the  outgoers,  before  the  good  captain 
sent  his  garrison  to  the  waUs,  once  more  menaced  by  the 
infidels. 

The  preparations  of  Escobar,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been 
under  lo's  view;  so  the  prince,  divining  the  object^  drew 
after  him  a  strong  support,  and  hastened  to  keep  the  advan- 
tage of  the  stairways.  On  one  of  the  eastern  terraces  he  met 
the  'tzin  ascending.  There  was  hurried  salutation  between 
them. 

"  Look  you  for  Hualpa  t "  asked  lo',  observing  the  'tzin 
search  the  company  inquiringly. 

*•  Yes.     He  should  be  here." 

The  boy's  face  and  voice  felL 

''  I  would  he  were,  good  'tzin.  He  left  me  on  the  cuoteas. 
With  the  look  of  one  who  had  devoted  himself  he  embraced 
me.  His  last  words  were, '  Tell  the  'tzin  I  have  gone  to  make 
for  him  a  way  into  the  palace.'  "  And  thereupon  lo'  told  the 
story  through,  simply  and  sorrowfully;  at  the  end  the 
Hstener  kissed  him,  and  said,  — 

**  I  will  find  the  way  he  made  for  ma" 

There  was  a  silence,  very  briet  however,  ^or  a  burst  of 
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yells  from  below  warned  them  of  the  tight  begun.  Then  Um, 
Uin,  recalled  to  himself,  gave  orders. 

"  Care  of  the  guds  is  mine  now.  Leave  me  these  txiaadM, 
and  go,  and  with  the  people  at  commatid,  biiog  stoact 
and  timbers,  all  you  find,  and  heap  them  naAy  fvi  liae  DK 
the  terraces  at  the  head  of  each  stairwaj.  Go  quickly,  M 
may  you  earn  the  double  blessing  of  Boitzil'  and  Tcm' !  " 

In  a.  little  time  the  'tzin  stood  upon  the  lost  st«p  of  tbtt 
lownst  stairway ;  nor  did  he  lift  hand  uotil  Escobar,  half 
spent  with  exertion,  con&onted  him  shield  to  shield.  Tha 
result  has  been  told. 

And  then  wore  gLowii  the  qualities  which,  as  a  fightiag 
man,  raised  the  'tiin  above  riyalry  amongst  his  people.  Thw 
ane  in  his  hand  wau  hut  another  form  of  the  tnaqua^uill  ; 
and  tltat  hia  shield  was  of  the  Christian  stylo  matt«rMl 
not,  —  ho  wu  its  perfect  master.  With  s  joyoua  cij,  he 
rushed  upon  the  arms  outstretched  to  save  the  fallen  captain  ; 
played  his  ahield  like  a  shifting  mirror ;  loee  and  fell  the 
axe,  now  in  feint,  now  in  foil,  but  always  in  circles  swifter 
than  eye  could  follow ;  striking  a  victim  but  once,  he  amazed 
and  dauled  the  Spaniards,  as  in  the  Moorish  wars  Kl  Zagel, 
the  Hoor,  amazed  and  dazzled  their  fathers.  Nor  did  he 
want  support.  His  foUoweis,  inspired  by  his  example,  strug- 
gled to  keep  pace  with  him.  On  the  flanks  poured  the  masses 
of  tiis  countrymen,  in  blind  fury,  content  if,  with  their  naked 
bonds,  they  could  clutch  the  weapons  that  slew  them.  Such 
valor  wu  not  to  be  resisted  by  the  lessening  band  of 
Christians,  who  yielded,  at  first  inch  by  inch,  then  step  by 
step  ;  at  length,  iu  disorder,  almost  in  rout,  tbey  were  driven 
from  the  eacied  enclosure. 

The  victory  was  decided ;  the  temple  was  safe,  and  the 
insult  punished  !  The  air  shook  with  the  deep  music  of  the 
drum ;  in  the  streets  the  companies  yelled  as  if  drunk  ;  the 
temple  was  beautiful  with  waving  sashes  and  tossing  ahielda 
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and  banners ;  and  on  the  cuoteas  of  the  great  pile,  in  pres- 
ence of  the  people,  the  priests  appeared  and  danced  their 
dance  of  triumph,  —  a  horrible  satamalia.  The  fight  had 
been  a  trial  of  power  between  the  gods  Christian  and  Aztec, 
and  lo,  Huitzil'  was  master  ! 

The  'tzin  felt  the  sweetness  of  the  victory,  and  his  breast 
filled  with  heroic  impulses.  Standing  in  the  gate  of  the 
coaiapatUli,  he  saw  the  breach  Hualpa  had  made  in  the  wall 
enclosing  the  palace,  noticed  that  the  ascent  to  the  base  of 
the  gorge  was  easy,  and  the  gorge  itself  now  wide  enough 
to  admit  of  the  passage  of  several  men  side  by  side.  The 
temptation  was  strong,  the  possibilities  alluring,  and|he  fixed 
his  purpose. 

"  It  is  the  way  he  made  for  me,  and  I  will  tread  it.  Help 
me,  0  Grod  of  my  fathers ! " 

So  he  resolved,  so  he  prayed. 

And  forthwith  messengers  ran  to  the  chie&  on  the  four 
sides  of  the  palace  with  orders  for  them  to  pass  the  walL 
From  the  dead  Spaniards  the  armor  was  stript,  and  arms 
taken ;  and  the  robbers,  fourteen  caciques,  men  notable  for 
skill  and  courage,  stood  up  under  cuirass,  and  helm  or 
morion,  and  with  pike  and  battle-axe  of  Christian  manufac- 
ture, covered,  nevertheless,  with  pagan  trappings. 

Still  standing  in  the  gateway,  the  'tzin  saw  the  companies 
in  the  street  begin  the  assault.  Swelled  their  war-cries  as 
never  before,  for  the  inspiration  of  the  victory  was  upon 
them  also ;  rattled  the  tambours,  brayed  the  conchs,  danced 
the  priests,  and  from  the  temple  and  housetops  poured  the 
missQes  in  a  darkening  cloud.  Within  his  view  a  hundred 
ladders  were  planted,  and  crowded  with  eager  climbers.  At 
the  gorge  of  the  breach  men  struggled  with  each  other  to 
make  the  passage  first     He  called  a  messenger  :  — 

''Take  this  ring  to  the  prince  lo',"  he  said.  "Tell  him 
the  house  of  the  gods  is  once  more  in  his  care."    Then  to 
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his  rhosen  caciques  he  turned,  saying, —  "  Follow  ibb,  0 

With  that,  he  walked  ewifUjr  to  the  breacli ;  oUnt,  rxA 
lectcd,  watchful,  silent,  he  walked.     His  companjoiu  aliouted  i 
him  war-cry.     From  mouth  to  mouth  it  paseed.  thriUtn^  and  j 
inspiring,  — 

"  Up,  np,  Tlateloco  !     Up,  up.  over  the  wall !     The  't 
is  with  ust " 

Meantime  the  beeeig^d  ware  not  idle ;  over  the  craat  of  1 
the  parapet  the  Tlascalans  fought  snccossfully  ;  through  ths 
ports  and  embrasures  the  Christians  kept  up  their  fire  of  guna 
great  and  rhaIL     Nereitheless,  to  the  breach  the  "tan  went 
without  stopping. 

"  Clear  the  way  !  "  he  cried. 

The    guns    within    made    answer;     a  shower  of    blood    I 
drenched  him  from  head  to  foot     Except  of  the  dntd,  I 
way  was  clear  1     A  nwh  through   the.  slipju'ry  gorge, — a 
shout,  —  and  he  was  inside  the  enclosure,   backed  by  hia 
caciques.     And  as  he  went  in,  Cortes  passed  out,  marchiitg 
to  storm  the  temple. 

No  doubt  or  hesitation  on  the  'tzin's  part  now ;  no  look- 
ing about,  uncertain  what  to  do,  while  bowmen  and  gunnen 
made  a  mark  of  him.  He  spoke  to  his  supporters,  and  with 
them  faced  to  the  right,  and  cleared  the  banquette  of  Tlas- 
calans.  Over  the  wall,  thus  cleared,  and  through  the  brsKch 
leaped  his  people  ;  and  as  they  came,  the  iron  shields  coremd 
them,  and  they  multiplied  rapidly. 

About  eight  hundred  Spaniards,  chiefly  Narraez'  men,  de- 
fended the  palace.  They  fought,  but  not  with  the  spirit  of 
the  veterans,  and  were  pushed  slowly  backward.  Aa  they 
retired,  wider  grew  the  space  of  undefended  wall ;  bke  waves 
over  a  ship's  aide,  in  poured  the  companies ;  the  Azteca 
fell  by  scores,  yet  they  increased  by  hundreds. 

Again  theaick  and  wounded  staggered  from  theit  qaartera; 
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again  De  Olid  brought  hia  xeserveB  into  action ;  again  th« 
voUejB  shook  the  palaoe,  and  wrappod  it  in  curta^  of 
smoke,  whiter  and  softer  than  bridal  veils :  still  the  infidels 
continued  to  master  the  walls  and  the  space  within.  By 
and  by  the  gates  fell  into  their  hands ;  and  then,  indeed,  all 
seemed  loet  to  the  Christians. 

The  stout  heart  of  the  good  Captain  Christobal  was  well 
temperod  for  the  trial  To  the  windows  and  lesser  entrances 
of  the  buildings  he  sent  guards,  stationing  them  inside ;  then, 
in  front  of  the  four  great  doors,  he  drew  his  men  back,  and 
&ught  on,  so  that  the  palace  was  literally  girt  with  a  belt 
of  battle. 

An  hour  like  that  I  write  of  seems  a  long  time  to  a  com- 
batant ;  on  this  occasion,  however,  one  there  was,  not  a 
combatant,  to  whom,  possibly,  the  time  seemed  much  longer. 
In  his  darkened  chamber  sat  the  king,  neither  speaking  nor 
spoken  to,  though  surrounded  by  his  court  He  must  have 
heard  the  cries  of  his  people ;  knowing  them  so  near,  in 
fimcy,  at  least,  he  must  have  seen  their  heroism  and  slaugh- 
ter. Had  he  no  thought  in  sympathy  with  themi  no 
prayer  for  their  success  1  no  hope  for  himself  even  1  Who 
may  answer  1  —  so  many  there  are  dead  in  the  midst  of  life. 

At  length  the  'tzin  became  weary  of  the  mode  of  attack, 
which,  after  all,  was  but  a  series  of  hand-to-hand  combats 
along  lengthened  lines,  that  might  last  till  night,  or,  indeed, 
as  long  as  there  were  men  to  £Q1  the  places  of  the  fallen. 
To  the  companies  crowding  the  conquered  space  before  the 
eastern  fiont  of  the  palace,  he  passed  an  order :  a  simul- 
taneous forward  movement  from  the  rear  took  place ;  the 
intervals  between  the  ranks  were  closed  up ;  a  moment  of 
fusion,  —  a  pressure ;  then  a  welding  together  of  the  whole 
mass  followed.  After  that  words  may  not  convey  the  scena 
The  unfortunates  who  happened  to  be  engaged  were  first 
pushed,  then  driven,  and  finally  shot  forward,  like  dead 
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weights.  Useless  all  skill,  uiteleM  slreDgth  ;  the  o|iposl* 
lilies  toet  i  blood  flew  ojh  from  a  liuntlred  foimtaiua ;  mat^ 
iiupaled  on  opposing  weupons,  died,  nailed  tugether  Ueo  to 
face.  As  the  only  chance  for  life,  very  many  fell  dovu,  uu) 
were  smothered. 

The  defenders  broke  in  an  instant  Back,  bock  Ibey 
went,  —  back  to  the  guns,  which,  for  a  time,  aorvod  as 
breakwaters  to  the  wave ;  tlieu  past  the  guna,  almost  to 
the  wall,  forced  there  by  the  awful  impetus  of  the  rush. 

The  truly  great  leaders  of  men  ai«  those  who,  invoking 
storms,  stand  out  ami  bnve  them  when  Ihey  come.  Such 
was  Uuatamozin.  The  sui^  I  have  so  faintly  dwcnlnd 
caui^ht  him  foremost  in  the  fighting  line  of  his  people,  and 
flung  him  upon  Ms  antagonifits.  With  his  shield  be  brok* 
the  force  of  the  collision ;  the  cuines  eaved  him  from  tbaii 
points ;  close  wedguil  amongst  them,  thoy  could  not  strike 
him.  Tossed  like  eo  much  drift,  backward  they  went, 
forward  he.  Numbers  of  them  fell  and  disappeared.  When, 
at  last,  the  impetus  of  the  movement  waa  nigh  spent,  ha 
found  himself  cloee  by  the  principal  door  of  the  palace. 
But  one  man  stood  before  him,  —  a  warrior  with  maqnakuitt 
lifted  to  strike.  The  'tiin  raised  his  shield,  and  caught  the 
blow ;  then,  upon  his  knee,  he  looked  up,  and  saw  the 
face,  and  heard  the  exulting  yell,  of —  Iztlil',  the  Tezcncaa  1 
Whirled  the  weapon  again.  The  noble  Aztec  summoned 
all  his  spirit ;  death  glared  upon  I''*"  through  the  burning 
eyes  of  his  hated  rival ;  up,  clear  to  vision,  rose  all  dearest 
things,  —  gods,  country,  glory,  love.  Suddenly  the  raised  arm 
fellj  down  dropped  the  maquahuUl;  and  upon  the  shield 
down  dropped  Iztlil'  himself,  carrying  the  'tzin  with  hinL 

The  Tezcucon  seemed  dead. 

A  friendly  hand  helped  the  'trin  to  his  feeL  He  was  coib 
tcioua,  as  he  arose,  of  a  strange  calm  in  the  air  j  the  damoi 
aud  luhous  stir  of  the  combat  were  dying  away ;  he  sUnkI 
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in  the  midat  of  enemies,  but  they  were  still,  and  did  not  even 
look  at  him.  A  shield  not  his  own  covered  his  breast ;  he 
turned,  and  lo  !  the  teuce  of  Hualpa  ! 

"  Whence  came  you  1 "  asked  the  'tzin. 

"From  the  palace." 

"Thanks—" 

"  Not  now,  not  now,"  said  Hualpa,  in  a  low  voice.  "  The 
gods  who  permitted  me  to  save  you,  0  'tzin,  have  not  been 
able  to  save  themselves.     Look  !  to  the  temple ! " 

His  eyes  followed  Hualpa's  directing  finger,  and  the  same 
astonishment  that  held  his  enemies  motionless  aionnd  him, 
the  same  honor  that^  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  batUe, 
had  so  instantly  stayed  his  countrymen,  seized  him  also. 
He  stood  transfixed,  —  a  man  turned  to  stone  ! 

The  towers  of  the  temple  were  in  flames ;  and,  yet  moie 
awful,  the  image  of  Huitol,'  rolled  to  the  verge  of  the 
agoteoi,  was  tottering  to  its  fiJl !  A  thousand  hands  were 
held  up  instinctively,  —  a  groan,  —  a  long  cry, — and  down 
the  stairway  and  terraces,  grinding  and  crashing,  thundered 
the  idoL  Tezca'  followed  after,  and  the  sacrificial  stone; 
then  the  religion  of  the  Aztecs  was  ended  forever. 

As  if  to  assure  the  great  &ct,  when  next  the  spectators 
raised  their  eyes  to  the  azoUas,  lo !  Olmedo  and  his  crucifix  f 
The  fidthful  servant  of  Christ  had  performed  his  mission ; 
he  had  burst  the  last  gate,  and  gained  the  last  mountain  in 
the  way ;  and  now,  with  bared  head,  and  fisMse  radiant  with 
sublime  emotion,  he  raised  the  symbol  of  salvation  higih 
up  in  view  of  all  the  tribes,  and,  in  the  name  of  his  Master, 
and  for  his  Mastei^s  Church,  forever,  by  that  simple  ceremony, 
took  possession  of  the  New  World. 

And  marvellous  to  relate  further,  the  tribes,  awed  if  not 
conquered,  bowed  their  heads  in  peace.  Even  the  com- 
panies in  the  palaoe-yard  marched  out  over  their  dead,  and 
gave  up  the  victory  so  nearly  won.    Quatamozin  and  Hualpa 
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followed  them,  but  nith  their  taaes  to  the  foe.  Needl«HB 
the  defiance ;  as  thef  went,  not  a  word  was  epokan,  not  ■ 
hand  Eified.    For  the  time,  all  waa  peoca. 


CHAPTER  XL 
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ARCoi 
oft 


R  Coites,  at  the  head  of  Lis  calumn,  drew  near  the  gRt« 
f  tb«  eoatapantli,  he  e&w  the  indoeure  and  the  tcr- 
1  that  side  of  the  temple  occupied  by  warriore,  and 
the  edge  of  the  anoteas  above  lined  with  paixtt,  cbanting  in 
dismal  hannonf  with  the  deep  music  of  the  great  dnno. 
Ensigns  and  syrobola  of  unknown  meaning,  and  rich  regalia 
pnnked  the  dull  giKy  faces  of  the  pile  with  holiday  aplen- 
don.     Little  note,  however,  gave  he  to  the  beautiful  effect. 

"  God  helping  ua,"  he  said  to  hie  cavaliers,  —  and  with  such 
gmvity  that  they  knew  him  unusually  impressed  witli  the 
task  before  them,  —  "  God  helping  us,  gentlemen,  we  will  do 
a  deed  now  that  hath  no  likeness  in  the  wars  of  men.  Codi- 
mend  we  ounelves  each,  and  all  who  follow  us,  to  the  holy 
Christ,  who  Cometh  yonder  on  the  staff  of  Father  Olmedo." 

So  saying,  he  reversed  his  sword,  and  orhed  the  crossed 
handle  softly  and  reverently  to  the  bars  of  bis  helmet,  and 
all  who  heard  him  did  likewise. 

In  front  of  the  gate,  under  a  shower  of  anows,  he  stopped 
to  adjust  the  annlets  of  his  shield,  for  his  hand  was  yet  sore  ; 
then,  settling  in  his  saddle  again,  he  spurred  his  horse 
through  the  entrance  into  the  enclosure. 

Right  into  the  mass  waiting  to  receive  him  he  broke;, 
and  whom  his  sword  left  untouched  the  tiained  Bt«ed  bora 
down.     After  him  chaiged  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  ooa- 
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quest,  animated  with  generous  riyalry  and  the  suhlime  idea 
that  this  time  the  fight  was  for  Grod  and  His  Church.  And 
so,  with  eyery  thrust  of  sword  and  every  plunge  of  hoxse, 
•ut  rang  their  cries. 

**  On,  on,  for  love  of  Christ !  Death  to  the  infidels !  Down 
with  the  &lse  gods ! " 

On  the  side  of  the  infidels  there  was  no  yielding,  for  the 
ground  was  holy  ground  to  them.  When  their  firail  weapons 
were  broken,  they  flung  themselves  empty-handed  upon  the 
nearest  rider,  or  under  the  horses,  and,  dying  even,  tried  to 
hold  &8t  locked  the  hoofs  that  beat  them  to  deatL  In  their 
aid,  the  pavement  became  heaped  with  bodies,  and  so  slippery 
with  blood  that  a  number  of  the  horses  fell  down  ;  and,  in 
such  cases,  if  the  rescue  came  not  quickly  they  and  their 
riders  were  lost  Indeed,  so  much  did  this  peril  increase 
that  Cortes,  when  his  footmen  were  fairly  in  the  yard,  dis- 
mounted the  horsemen  the  better  to  wage  the  fight 

At  length  resistance  ceased :  the  inclosure  was  won.  The 
marble  floor  bore  awful  evidences  of  the  prowess  of  one  partjr 
and  the  desperation  of  the  other. 

The  Christians  took  up  their  wounded,  and  carried  them 
tenderly  to  the  shade,  for  the  sun  blazed  down  from  the 
cloudless  sky. 

Around  Cortes  gathered  the  captains,  resting  themselves. 

''  The  Tlascalans  must  hold  the  yard,"  he  said,  well  pleased, 
and  with  raised  visor.  '*That  charge  I  commit  to  thee, 
Lugo." 

Lugo  bared  his  &ce,  and  said,  sullenly,  — 

**  Thou  knowest,  Seiior,  that  I  am  accustomed  to  obey  thes 
fuestionless  ;  but  this  liketh  me  not.     I  —  " 

"  By  the  love  of  Christ  —  " 

**  Even  so,  Sefior,"  said  Lugo,  interrupting  him  in  turn. 
*  I  feel  bidden  by  love  of  Christ  to  go  up,  and  help  cast 
lown  the  accursed  idols." 
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The  bc6  of  tho  caAy  leader  chained  quicklf . 

"  Ola,  father .' "  he  said.  "  Uet«  U  odo  nialcontcnt,  bfr 
cause  I  would  have  him  etay  and  lake  care  of  ua  while  we 
climb  the  Btairwaja.     What  aay'st  thou  1 " 

Olmedo  answered  solemni;,  ''  What  ye  have  in  nuDd 
now,  ScSorea,  —  tho  disgrace  of  the  false  gods  who  abids 
in  this  temple  of  abominations,  —  is  what  hath  1«1  us 
bere.  Ajid  now  that  the  end  is  at  hand,  the  least  cir- 
oumstance  is  to  be  noted ;  for  the  wise  hear  God  aa  ollnn 
in  the  small  voice  as  in  the  thunder.  Doubt  not.  doubt 
not;  the  prompting  of  the  good  captain,  is  from  Him. 
Be  this  lower  duty  to  the  unaseoilaod  Tlascalana :  go 
WB  aa  the  love  of  Christ  calleth.  Verily,  he  who  doeth  thia 
work  well,  though  his  sins  be  many  as  the  sands  of  the  aoa, 
yet  ehall  he  become  as  purity  itself  and  be  blessed  fatvret. 
Take  thy  measun^  quickly,  Seiior,  and  let  iis  be  gone." 

"  Amen,  amen  ! "  said  the  cavaliers  ;  and  Cortes,  croasing 
him«elf,  hastened  in  person  to  make  dispoeitiona  for  the  fur- 
ther empiise. 

Tbe  TUscalans  he  set  to  hold  the  malapantli  from  attack 
without  To  the  arquebusiers  and  croBS-bowmen  he  gave 
orders  to  cover  him  with  their  fire  while  he  climbed  the 
stairways  and  was  driving  the  enemy  around  the  terraces. 
When  the  aioUa*  was  gained,  they  were  to  ascend,  and  take 
part  In  the  crowning  struggle  for  the  sanctuaries.  The  cav- 
ally,  already  dismounted,  were  to  go  with  hi"i  in  the  assault. 
To  the  latter,  upon  rejoining  tbem,  he  said,  — 

"  In  my  judgment,  gentlemen,  the  fighting  we  go  to  now  is 
of  the  kind  wherein  the  sword  is  better  than  axe  or  lance  j 
theiefore,  put  away  all  else." 

He  took  place  at  the  head,  with  Alvarado  and  Sandoval 
next  him  in  the  column. 

"And  thou,  father  1"  he  aaked. 

Olmedo  raised  his  crvvfi's,  and,  looking  up,  said,  — 
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^  Hagoie  tu  voltaUad  en  la  tierra  an  eomo  en  el  eiela/' ' 
Then  to  CorteSy  "  I  will  follow  theae,  my  children. " 

**  Forward,  then  !     Christ  with  us,  and  all  the  saints ! 
cried  Cortes.     ''  Adelante  I  Ckruio  y  Santiago  I " 

In  a  moment  they  were  swiftly  climhing  the  lower  stair 
way  of  the  temple. 

Meantime  lo',  from  the  asoUoMy  kept  vratch  on  the  oombata 
below.  Two  figures  charmed  his  gaze,  —  that  of  Cortes  and 
that  of  the  'tsin,  —  both,  in  their  separate  ways,  moving  for- 
ward slowly  but  certainly.  Before  he  thought  of  descending, 
the  Christians  were  in  the  precinct  of  the  coatapanitU^  and 
after  them  streamed  the  long  line  of  Tlascalans. 

As  we  haye  seen,  the  prince  had  been  in  battles,  and  more 
than  once  felt  the  joyous  fcenzy  nowhere  eke  to  be  found ; 
but  now  a  dread  fell  upon  him.  Did  Malinche's  dream  of 
conquest  reach  the  gods  %  Again  and  again  he  turned  to 
the  sanctuaries,  but  the  divine  wrath  came  not  forth,  —  only 
the  sonorous  throbs  of  the  drum.  Once  he  went  into 
the  presence  chamber,  which  was  full  of  kneeling  pabas. 
The  UotucUi  stood  before  the  altar  praying.  lo'  joined  in  the 
invocation;  but  miracle  there  was  not^  neither  was  there 
help ;  for  when  he  came  out,  all  the  yard  around  the  temple 
was  Malinche's. 

Then  lo'  comprehended  that  this  attack,  unlike  Escobar^s, 
was  of  method ;  for  the  ways  of  succor,  which  were  also  those 
of  retreat,  were  all  closed.  The  supreme  trial  had  come 
early  in  his  career.  His  spirit  arose ;  he  saw  himself  the 
stay  of  the  religion  of  his  feithers;  the  gods  leaned  upon 
him.  On  the  roof  and  terraces  were  some  two  thousand 
i^arriors,  the  fighting  children  of  the  valley  :  Tezcucans, 
Mrith  countless  glorious  memories  to  sustain  their  native 
pride ;  Cholulans,  eager  to  avenge  the  sack  of  their  city  and 
the  massacre   of  their  countrymen ;    Aztecs,   full  of    the 

*  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

22*  0  0 
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superiority  of  nice,  aod  the  iuapiretioD  of  ase»  of  einpun 
They  would  fight  to  the  last  mui.  He  could  trust  tfaem,  u  th» 
'tzin  had  trusted  him.  The  struggle,  moreover,  besides  being 
of  special  interest  on  account  of  its  religious  chanuter,  woiih] 
be  in  mid-air,  with  the  strangers  and  all  the  tribes  uid  com- 
panies aa  witneeses.  So,  with  hta  caciques,  he  went  down 
to  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  lower  atairway. 

A  yell  saluted  Cortes  when,  at  the  head  of  the  nvaliets, 
he  appeared  on  the  steps,  and,  sword  in  hand  and  shield  over- 
head, commenced  the  perilous  ascent.  At  the  same  tint* 
javoliua  and  spears  began  to  rain  upon  the  party  &oiu  th* 
first  terrace.  Up  they  hurried.  Half  the  height  was  gained 
and  not  a  man  hurt,  —  not  a  foot  delayed  !  Then,  slowly 
at  first,  but  with  longer  leaps  and  increasing  force,  a  block 
of  stone  iras  started  down  the  alaiis.  Fortonately,  tho 
atepB  were  broad,  having  been  btiilt  for  the  accommodatinn  of 
procesaiona.  Down  sped  a  warning  cry  ^  down  as  swiftly 
plunged  the  danger.  Olmedo  saw  three  figures  of  men  in 
iren  follow  it  headlong  to  the  bottom  ;  &st  they  fell,  but  not 
too  Eut  for  hia  woids  of  absolution  ;  before  the  victima 
touched  the  pavement,  their  sins  were  foi^ven,  and  their 
•ouls  at  rest  in  Pandise. 

The  stones  and  timbers  placed  on  the  landing  by  the  'tzin's 
order  were  now  laid  hold  of,  and  rolled  and  dragged  to  the 
steps  and  hnrled  down.  Thus  ten  Chriatiaus  more  were 
slain.  Even  Cortee,  deeming  escape  impossible,  turned  hia 
battle-cry  into  a  prayer,  and  not  in  vain  I  From  below,  the 
arquebusieTS  and  cross-bowmen  anddenly  opened  fire,  which 
tbey  kept  so  dose  that,  on  the  landing,  the  dead  and 
wonnded  speedily  outnumbered  the  hviug. 

"  The  aainte  are  with  us  !  Forward,  sworda  of  the  Church  I  " 
died  Cortes. 

Before  the  infidels  r«covered  from  their  panic,  he  passed 
tha  last  step,  and  stood  upon  the  terrace.     And  there,  first 
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in  front  of  him^  first  to  meet  him,  was  lo',  whom  pride  and 
seal  would  not  permit  to  retire. 

The  meeting  —  combat  it  can  hardly  be  called  —  was  yery 
brief.  The  blades  of  lo's  maquahuitl  broke  at  the  first  blow. 
Cortes  replied  with  a  thrust  of  the  sword,  —  quick,  but  true, 
riving  both  the  shield  and  the  arm.  A  cacique  dragged 
the  hapless  boy  out  of  reach  of  the  second  thrust,  and  took 
his  place  before  the  conqueror. 

The  terrace  so  hardly  gained  was  smoothly  paved,  and  wide 
enough  for  ten  men  to  securely  walk  abreast ;  on  the  outer  side 
there  was  no  railing  or  guard  of  any  kind,  nothing  but  a 
descent  of  such  height  as  to  make  a  fall  certaiidy  fatal. 
Four  times  the  smooth,  foot-worn  pavement  extended  around 
the  temple,  broken  in  its  course  by  six  grand  stairways,  the 
last  of  which  landed  on  the  cuoieaSf  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  street  Such  was  the  highway 
of  the  gods,  up  which  the  adventurous  ChristiaDS  essayed  to 
march,  fighting. 

"  To  my  side,  Sandoval !  And  ye,  Alvarado,  Morla, 
Lugo,  Ordas,  Duero,  —  to  my  side ! "  said  Cortes,  defending 
himself  the  while.  '*  Make  with  me  a  line  of  shields  across 
the  way.  Let  me  hear  your  voices.  No  battle-cry  here  but 
Christ  and  St.  James !  When  ye  are  ready,  shout,  that  I 
may  hear  ye ! " 

One  by  one  the  brave  gentlemen  took  their  places ;  then 
rose  the  cry,  **  Christo  y  Santiago  /    Christo  y  SarUiago  f  ** 

And  then  the  voice  of  Cortes,  — 

''Forward,  my  friends!  Push  the  dogs!  No  quarter! 
Ckrtato  y  Santiago  1 " 

Behind  the  line  of  shields  moved  the  other  cavaliers, 
eager  to  help  when  help  should  be  needed. 

And  then  were  shown  the  excellences  of  the  sword  in  a 
master^s  hand.  The  best  shields  of  the  infidels  could  not  bar 
its  point;  it  overcame  resistance  so  quietly  that  men  fell« 
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wounded,  or  alain  outright,  before  tliey  thought  themMjvm 
ill  danger ;  it  won  the  terrace,  and  so  mpidlj  that  %i»  Qui*- 
tiaiiB  were  themselves  astonished. 

"Ola,  eompanermi"  said  CortiM,  who  in  the  SevoMt 
meUe  was  still  the  watchful  cajilain.  "  Ola!  Vander  tiaeth 
the  second  stairway.  That  the  heathen  tn&y  not  use  the 
vantage  agaiuBt  us,  keep  we  close  to  ibis  piuk.  On  their 
heels  !     Closer !  " 

So  they  mounted  the  stops  of  the  second  stairway,  figliU 
ing  ;  and  the  crowd  which  they  kept  between  them  and  iIm 
eneuiy  on  the  landing  was  a  better  cover  even  than  the  fin 
of  the  bowmen  and  atqueboaieis.  And  so  the  tertftow  were 
all  taken.  Of  the  eight  other  Christians  who  fell  under 
the  stones  and  logs  rolled  upon  them  from  the  heights 
above,  two  lived  long  enough  to  be  slirived  by  the  failhTal 
Olmedo. 

The  aaoltat  of  the  temple  has  been  already  described  as  a 
broad,  paved  area,  unobstructed  except  by  the  sacrificial 
stones  and  the  sanctuaries  of  Huitzil'  and  Tezca'.  A  more 
dreadful  place  for  battle  cannot  be  imagined.  The  coming 
and  going  of  worehippen,  singly  or  in  processions,  and  of 
barefooted  pabas,  to  whom  the  dizzy  height  was  all  the  world, 
had  worn  tta  surface  smooth  as  furbished  iron.  If,  as  the 
combat  rolled  slowly  around  the  terraces,  rising  higher,  and 
nearer  the  chiefs  and  warriors  on  the  summit,  —  if,  in  faint- 
ness  of  heart  or  hope,  they  looked  for  a  way  of  escape,  the 
sky  and  the  remote  horiiOD  were  all  they  saw  :  escape  was 
impossible. 

With  many  others  disabled  by  wounds,  lo'  ascended  to 
the  (uoteat  in  advance  of  the  fight ;  not  in  despair,  but  as 
tLs  faithful  might,  never  doubting  that,  when  the  human 
effort  biled,  Huitzil',  the  Omnipotent,  would  defend  hinwdC 
He  passed  through  the  mnks,  and  with  brave  words  enooa^ 
^ed  the  common  resolve  to  conquer  or  die.     Stopping  npog 
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the  western  verge,  he  looked  down  upon  the  palace,  and  lo  I 
there  was  a  rest  in  the  assault^  except  where  the  'tzin  fought, 
with  his  hack  to  the  temple  ;  and  the  thousands  were  stand- 
ing stiU,  their  faces  upturned,  —  each  where  the  strange 
truce  found  him,  —  to  behold  the  hunted  gods  in  some 
majestic  form  at  last  assert  their  divinity.  So  lo'  knew,  by 
the  whisperings  of  his  own  £uth. 

Again  he  turned  prayerfully  to  the  sanctuaries.  At  that 
instant  Cortes  mounted  the  last  step  of  the  last  stairway,  — 
after  him  the  line  of  shields,  and  all  the  cavaliens,  —  after 
them  again,  Olmedo  with  his  crucifix  1  Then  was  wrought 
an  effect,  simple  enough  of  itself^  but  so  timely  that  the 
good  man  —  forgetful  that  the  image  of  Christ  dead  on  the 
cross  is  nothing  without  the  story  of  his  perfect  love  and  sor- 
rowful death —  found  believers  when  he  afterwards  proclaimed 
It  a  miracle.  He  held  the  sacred  effigy  up  to  be  seen  by  all 
the  infidels ;  they  gazed  at  it  as  at  a  god  unfriendly  to  their 
gods,  and  waited  in  awe  for  the  'beginning  of  a  strog^  be- 
tween the  divine  rivals ;  and  while  they  waited,  Cortes  and 
his  cavaliers  perfected  their  formation  upon  the  asotoru,  and 
the  bowmen  and  arquebusiers  began  to  climb  the  second 
stairway  of  the  ascent  The  moment  of  advantage  ^^^bs  lost 
to  the  Aztecs,  and  they  paid  the  penalty. 

lo'  waited  with  the  rest ;  from  crucifix  to  sanctuary,  and 
sanctuary  to  crucifix,  he  turned ;  yet  the  gods  nursed  their 
power.  At  last  he  awoke ;  too  late  I  there  was  no  escape. 
Help  of  man  was  not  possible,  and  the  gods  seemed  to  have 
abandoned  him. 

"  Teecuco  !  Cholula  i  Tenochtitlan !  Up,  up,  Tlateloco, 
up!" 

Over  the  oioteat  his  words  rang  piercing  clear,  and  through 
the  ranks  towards  the  Christians  he  rushed.  The  binding 
of  the  spell  was  broken.  Shook  the  banners,  pealed  war-cry, 
eonch,  and  atabal,  —  and  the  battlo  was  joined. 
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"  Hold  fast  uuLil  our  brethren  come ;  then  shttU 
diiok  their  fill  I     Ckritto  y  Santiago  !  " 

Never  was  the  voice  of  Cortes  more  confident. 

Need,  nevertheless,  had  the  cavaUera  for  &1I  their  skmigth 
and  skill,  eveii  the  nicest  cunning  of  fence  snd  thiuab 
Every  joint  of  their  harness  was  searched  by  Jarelin  umI 
spear,  and  the  clang  of  maqaakuitla  against  the  Ufxa  ot  Iheir 
shields  was  as  the  noise  of  a  thousand  armero*  at  work.  Tha 
hne  swayed  and  bent  before  the  surge,  now  yielding,  now 
recovering,  at  times  roady  to  break,  and  then  —  death  awaitod 
them  all  on  the  terraces  bolow.  For  life  they  pUod  tb«ir 
awoids,  —  no,  not  for  life  alone ;  behind  them  to  and  fro 
strode  Olmedo. 

"  Strike,  and  spare  not  J  "  he  cried.  "  Lo,  the  gat«s  of  ball 
yonder,  but  they  bIibII  not  prevail.  Strike  for  Holy  ChuRili, 
whose  swords  ye  ate  !  For  Holy  Cross,  and  room  to  worahip 
above  the  Baals  of  heathendom  j  For  glory  here,  and  eternal 
life  hereafter ! " 

So  he  cried  as  he  strode  ;  and  the  crucifix  on  hia  lance 
and  the  saintly  words  on  his  lips  were  better  than  trampeto, 
better  than  a  hundred  Cids  in  reserve. 

The  great  drum,  which  had  been  for  a  while  silent,  at  thia 
juncture  burst  out  again  ;  and  still  more  to  inflame  the  in- 
fidels, forth  &om  the  sanctuaries  the  pabas  poured,  and  dla- 
peraed  themselves,  leaping,  dancing,  singing,  through  the 
Tanks.  Doubtless  they  answered  the  Christian  priest, 
promise  for  promisf,  and  with  even  greater  effect ;  the  calm 
and  self-possessed  amon^;  their  people  became  zealots,  and 
the  laalota  became  fiautic  niadmen. 

At  last  the  bowmen  and  arquebusiers  appeared  upon  ths 
Kane.  When  Cortes  saw  them,  —  their  line  formed,  matchea 
lighted,  bows  drawn,  —  he  drew  out  of  the  combat  to  gira 
them  directions. 

"  Vi»a  eompaAero*  !  "  he  said,  with  a  vivacity  poculiar  to 
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himself^  **  I  bid  ye  welcome.  The  temple  and  its  keepers 
are  ours.  We  with  swoids  will  now  go  forward.  Keep  ye 
the  stairway,  and  take  care  of  oar  flanks.  Ply  your  bolts, 
—  ply  them  fast,  —  and  spare  not  a  cur  in  the  kennel !  " 

They  made  no  answer,  spake  not  a  word  Stolidly,  grimly 
they  gazed  at  him  under  their  morions ;  they  knew  their 
duty,  and  he  knew  them.  Once  more  he  turned  to  the 
fight 

**  To  the  sanctuaries  1 "  he  shouted,  to  the  cavaliers.  "  We 
have  come  for  the  fieJae  gods :  let  us  at  them.  Charge, 
gentlemen,  Christ  with  us  1    Porward  all ! " 

Back  came  their  response,  "  Forward  1  Christo  y  Sanr 
Hagol*' 

They  advanced  their  shields  suddenly ;  the  play  of  theii 
swords  redoubled ;  the  weapons  in  front  of  them  splintered 
like  reeds  ;  war-cries  half  uttered  turned  to  screams ;  under 
foot  blood  ran  like  water,  and  feathered  panoply  and 
fidlen  men,  dying  and  dead,  blotted  out  the  pavement 
Surprised,  bewildered,  baffled,  the  bravest  of  the  infidels 
penshed;  the  rest  gave  way  or  were  pushed  helplessly 
back  ;  and  the  dismay  thus  excited  rose  to  panic  when  the 
bowmen  and  arquebusiers  joined  in  the  combat.  A  horrible 
confusion  ensued.  Hundreds  threw  away  their  arms,  and 
ran  wildly  around  the  axoteas ;  some  flung  themselves  from 
the  height;  some  climbed  the  sanctuaries;  some  took  to 
piteous  imploration  of  the  doomed  idols ;  others,  in  blind 
fury,  rushed  empty-handed  upon  the  dripping  swords. 

Steadily,  as  a  good  craft  divides  the  current  and  its  eddies, 
Cortes  made  way  to  the  sanctuaries,  impatient  to  possess  the 
idols,  that,  at  one  blow,  he  might  crush  the  fisdth  they  repre- 
sented >  after  which  he  made  no  doubt  of  the  submission  of 
the  nations  in  aims.  A  rare  fSaculty  that  which,  in  the  heat 
of  battle,  can  weave  webs  of  policy,  and  in  the  mind's  eye 
trace  out  lines  of  wise  conduct 
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When,  at  last,  the  end  vhjb  nigh,  such  of  the  pabw  M 
Burrive^)  withdrew  themselves  from  the  delirious  mob,  umI 
BSEembled  around  the  sacrificia]  stones.  Some  of  th«m  wen 
wounded ;  on  mnny  the  black  gowns  hung  in  shreda ;  all 
of  them  had  ono  purpose  more,  usually  tha  last  to  linger 
in  an  enthoaiast'e  heart.  There,  where  they  had  wilneaand 
so  many  aocrifices,  and,  in  eager  observance  of  angaria^ 
overlooked  or  savagely  enjoyed  the  agony  of  the  vtctuna, 
they  came  themselves  to  die.  —  there  the  sword  foond  them  ; 
and  from  their  brave,  patient  death  we  may  leant  that  Sataa 
hath   had  his  msrtyTB  as  well  as  Christ. 

About  the  same  time  another  body  collected  in  the  spsM 
before  the  presence  r.hamber  of  Huitzil',  They  were  the 
mirriving  caciques,  with  lo'  in  their  midst.  Having  bnmv 
him  out  of  the  fray,  they  now  took  up  a  last  position  to  de- 
fend him  and  the  gods. 

Upton  them  also  the  battle  had  laid  a  heavy  hand  ;  most 
of  them  wer«  hurt  and  bleeding ;  of  their  beautiful  rc^alim 
only  fragments  remained  ;  some  were  without  arms  of  any 
kind,  some  bore  headless  javelins  or  speara ;  a  few  had 
maquahxiillt.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  :  they,  too,  had  come 
to  die,  and  the  pride  of  their  race  forhade  repining. 

They  saw  the  lost  of  the  pabaa  fall ;  then  the  rapacioua 
Bwoids,  to  complete  the  work,  came  to  them.  In  the  front 
strode  Cortes.  His  armor  shone  brightly,  and  his  shield, 
thongh  spotted  with  blood,  was  as  a  mirror  from  which  the 
sun's  rays  shot,  like  darts,  into  the  eyes  of  the  infidels  at- 
tracted by  its  brightness. 

Snddeidy,  three  warriors,  unarmed,  rushed  upon  him ;  hia 
aword  passed  through  ono  of  them ;  the  others  caoght  him 
in  their  arms.  So  quick,  so  bold  and  deeperate  vas  the 
action  that,  before  ho  could  resist  or  his  captains  help  him, 
he  wu  Uft«d  from  his  feet  and  borne  away. 

"  Help,  gentlemen  !     Rescue  !  "  he  cried. 
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Forward  spiang  Sandoval,  forward  Alvarado,  forward 
the  whole  line.  The  caciques  intezpoeed  themselves.  Played 
the  swords  then  never  so  feist  and  deadly,  —  still  the  wall  of 
men  endured. 

Cortes  with  aU  his  armor  was  a  cumhrous  burthen ;  yet 
the  wanioiB  bore  him  swiftly  toward  the  verge  of  the  cuoteat. 
No  doubt  of  their  purpose  :  fedr  and  stately  were  the  halk 
avraiting  them  in  the  Sun,  if  they  but  took  the  leap  with 
him !  He  struggled  for  life,  and  called  on  the  saints,  and 
vowed  vows ;  at  the  last  moment,  one  of  them  stumbled 
and  fell ;  thereupon  he  broke  away,  regained  lus  feet^  and 
slew  them  both. 

In  the  door  of  the  sanctuary  of  Huitzil',  meantime,  lo' 
stood,  biding  the  sure  result  of  the  unequal  struggle.  Again 
and  again  he  had  striven  to  get  to  the  enemy ;  but  the  de- 
voted caciques  closed  their  circle  against  him  as  compactly 
as  against  them.  Nearer  shone  the  resistless  blades,  —  nearer 
the  inevitable  death.  The  rumble  and  roar  of  the  drum 
poured  from  the  chamber  in  mighty  throbs;  at  times  he 
caught  glimpses  of  the  cuoUas  strewn  with  bloody  wreck ;  a 
sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  calamity  seixed  him,  followed 
by  the  sullen  calm  which,  in  brave  men  dying,  is  more  an 
accusation  of  fate  than  courage,  resignation,  or  despair ;  up- 
on his  £Miultie8  came  a  mist ;  he  shouted  the  old  war-cry  of 
the  'tzin,  and  scarcely  heard  himself ;  the  loves  and  hopes 
that  had  made  his  young  life  beautiful  seemed  to  rise  up  and 
fly  away,  not  in  the  air^line  of  birds,  but  with  the  slow, 
eccentric  flight  of  star-winged  butterflies ;  then  the  light 
faded  and  the  sky  darkened ;  he  reeled  and  staggered,  but 
while  fftUing,  felt  himself  drawn  into  the  presence  chamber, 
And  looking  up  saw  the  face  of  the  teoiucUi,  and  heard  the 
words,  "  I  loved  your  father,  and  he  loved  the  god,  who 
may  yet  save  us.  Come,  come  ! "  The  loving  hands  took 
olf  his  warlike  trappings,  and  covering  him  with  the  frock 
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of  a  paba  set  him  on  the  etep  of  the  altar  at  the  feet  of 
the  god  ;    then  the  darkness  became  perfect,  and  hn  kavw 

Directly  there  was  a  great  shout  withu  the  chanbar, 
blent  with  the  clang  of  armor  and  iron-ehod  feet ;  the  te> 
tttcUi  turned,  and  confronted  Olmedo,  with  Cortea  atyl  tli* 
Wavaliers. 

The  Christian  prieat  dropped  his  lance  to  the  floor,  thi«« 
back  hit)  cowl,  raised  his  visor,  and  pointing  to  the  crueilik 
gazed  proudly  into  the  face  of  the  inSdel  pontiff,  who  an- 
swered with  a  look  high  and  scomiul,  as  became  the  lint 
and  litst  servant  of  a  god  so  lately  tht!  ruler  of  the  univano. 
And  while  they  faced  each  other,  the  beating  of  thn  drum 
ceased,  and  the  clamor  stilled,  until  nothing  was  beard  bat 
the  breathing  of  the  conquerors,  tired  with  slaughter. 

Then  Cortiis  said,  — 

"  Glory  to  Christ,  whose  victory  this  is !  Thou,  &ther,  art 
his  priest,  let  thy  will  be  done.     Speak ! " 

Oknedo  turned  to  that  qiurter  of  the  chamber  where,  by 
permission  of  Uontezuma,  a  Christian  shrine  and  crosa  bad 
been  erected  :  shrine  and  cross  were  gone !  Aiiswered  he 
then, — 

"  The  despoiler  hath  done  his  work.  Vengeance  is  mine, 
taith  the  Lord.  Take  thb  man,"  pointing  to  the  UotvcUi, 
"and  bind  him,  and  lead  him  hence." 

AlToisdo  stepped  forward,  and  took  off  the  massive  silver 
chain  which  be  habitually  wore  twice  encircling  his  neck, 
and  falling  down  low  over  bis  breast-plate  ;  with  it  ha 
bound  the  wrists  of  the  prisoner,  who  once,  and  once  only, 
cast  an  appealing  glance  up  to  the  stony  face  of  the  idoL 
As  they  started  to  lead  him  off,  his  eyes  fell  upon  lo'  ; 
by  a  sign  and  look  of  pity,  he  directed  their  attention 
to  the  boy. 

"  He  is  not  dead,"  said  Sandoval,  after  examination. 
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''Take  bim  hence,  also/'  Olmedo  ordered.  "At  leisure 
to-monow  we  can  learn  what  importance  he  hatL" 

Hardly  were  the  captives  out  when  the  chamber  be- 
came a  scene  of  wild  iconoclasm.  The  smoking  censers 
were  overthrown;  the  sculpturings  on  the  walls  were  de- 
faced ;  the  altar  was  rifled  of  the  rich  accumulation  of  gifts ; 
fagots  snatched  from  the  undying  fires  in  front  of  the  sanc- 
tuaries were  applied  to  the  carved  and  gilded  wood-work ; 
and  amid  the  smoke,  and  ¥dth  shouting  and  laughter  and 
the  noisy  abandon  of  school-boys  at  play,  the  zealots  de- 
spoiled the  gigantic  image  of  its  ornaments  and  treasure,  — 
of  the  bow  and  golden  arrows  in  its  hands ;  the  feathers  of 
humming  birds  on  its  left  foot;  the  necklace  of  gold  and 
silver  hearts  ;  the  serpent  enfolding  its  waist  in  coils  glisten- 
ing with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  A  hundred  hands  then 
pushed  the  monster  from  its  sitting-place,  and  rolled  it  out 
of  the  door,  and  finally  off  the  aioteat.  Tezca'  shared  the 
same  fate.  The  greedy  flames  mounted  to  the  towers,  and 
soon  not  a  trace  of  the  ages  of  horrible  worship  remained^ 
except  the  smoking  walls  of  the  ruined  sanctuaries. 

Down  from  the  heights  marched  the  victors;  into  the 
palace  they  marched;  and  not  a  hand  was  raised  against 
them  on  the  way  ;  the  streets  were  almost  deserted. 

"Bienl**  said  Cortes,  as  he  dismounted  once  more  in 
front  of  his  quarters.  **  Muy  bien  I  We  have  their  king 
and  chief-priests ;  we  have  burned  .their  churches,  diqgraced 
their  gods,  and  slain  their  nobles  by  the  thousand.  The  war 
is  over,  gentlemen ;  let  us  to  our  couches.  Welcome  rest ! 
welcome  peace ! " 

And  the  weary  army,  accepting  his  words  as  verity,  went 
to  rest,  though  the  sun  flamed  in  the  brassy  sky ;  but  rest 
there  was  not ;  ere  dreams  could  follow  slumber,  the  trum- 
pets sounded,  and  the  battle  was  on  again,  fiercer  than  ev«r. 

The  sun  set,  and  the  night  came;  then  the  companies 
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thouj^ht  to  rest ;  but  Cortes,  mado  tireless  by  nge,  vent  oat 
after  theiu,  and  burned  b  vtist  district  of  houses. 

And  the  fl&mcs  so  lillod  the  sky  with  briUi&nce  thst  Um 
BUD  seemed  to  have  stood  still  just  below  the  horizon. 

During  the  lurid  twilight,  Ohnedo  laid  away,  in  abkllow 
graves  dug  for  them  in  the  palace-garden,  more  than  fifty 
Christiana,  of  whom  six  and  forty  perished  on  the  tempi* 
and  its  terraces. 


CHAPTEK   XU. 

THE   BATTLB IrOVR. 

THE  ehvtanipa,  at  itg  anchorage,  Bwung  lightly,  like  mn 
Indian  oisdJe  pendulous  in  the  air.  Ovei  it  stooped  tba 
night,  its  wings  of  darkness  brilliant  with  the  plumage  of 
•tars.  The  fiie  in  the  city  kindled  by  Cortes  still  fitfully 
reddened  the  horizon  in  that  direction,  —  a  direful  answer 
to  those  who,  remembering  the  sweetness  of  peace  in  the 
beautiful  valley,  prayed  for  its  return  with  the  morning. 

VetflTe,  in  the  hammock,  had  lulled  herself  into  the  sleep 
of  dreams ;  while,  in  the  canoe,  Hualpa  and  the  oarsmen 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  warrior  and  laborer,  —  the  sleep  too 
deep  for  dreams.     Only  Tula  and  the  'tzin  kept  vigils. 

Just  outside  the  canopy,  in  sight  of  the  meridian  stars, 
and  where  the  night  winds  came  sighing  through  the  thicket 
of  flowers,  s  pftaU  bad  been  spread  for  them;  and  now 
she  listened,  while  he,  lying  at  length,  his  bead  in  bet  Up, 
talked  of  the  sorrowful  time  that  had  befallen. 

He  told  her  of  the  maatoM,  and  their  destruction ;  of  how 
Hn&lpa  bad  made  way  to  the  presence  of  Nenetmi,  and 
how  she  had  saved  his  life ;  and  as  the  narrative  went  on, 
the  listener's  head  drooped  low  over  the  speaker's  face,  and 
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there  were  sighs  and  teais  which  might  have  been  appor- 
tioned between  the  lost  sister  and  the  unhappy  lover ;  he  told 
of  the  attack  upon  the  palace,  and  of  the  tall  of  Iztlil',  and 
how,  when  the  victory  was  won,  Malinche  flung  the  gods 
fix>m  the  temple,  and  so  terrified  the  companies  that  they 
fled 

"  Then,  0  Tula,  my  hopes  fell  down.  A  people  without 
gods,  broken  in  spirit,  and  with  duty  divided  between  two 
kings,  are  but  grass  to  be  trodden.  And  lo,' — so  young, 
so  brave,  so  fedthful  —  " 

He  paused,  and  there  was  a  long  silence,  devoted  to  the 
prince's  memory.    Then  he  resumed,  — 

"  In  looking  out  over  the  lake,  you  may  have  noticed  that 
the  dty  has  been  girdled  with  men  in  canoes,  —  an  army, 
indeed,  unaffected  by  the  awful  spectacle  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  gods.  I  brought  them  up,  and  in  their  places  sent 
the  companies  that  had  Cedled  me.  So,  as  the  sun  went 
down,  I  was  able  to  pour  fresh  thousands  upon  Malinche. 
How  I  rejoiced  to  see  them  pass  the  wall  with  Hualpa,  and 
grapple  with  the  stxangeis !  All  my  hopes  came  back  again. 
That  the  enemy  fought  feebly  was  not  a  fancy.  Watching, 
wounds,  battle,  and  care  have  wrought  upon  them.  They 
are  wasting  away.  A  little  longer,  —  two  days,  —  a  day 
even,  —  patience,  sweetheart,  patience !  " 

There  was  silence  again,  —  the  golden  silence  of  lovers, 
under  the  stars,  hand-in-hand,  dreaming. 

The  'tzin  broke  the  spell  to  say,  in  lower  tones  and  with 
longer  intervals, — 

'^  Men  must  worship,  O  Tula,  and  there  can  be  no  worship 
without  faith.  So  I  had  next  to  renew  the  sacred  fire  and 
restore  the  gods.  The  first  was  easy  :  I  had  only  to  start  a 
flame  from  the  embers  of  the  sanctuaries;  the  fire  that 
burned  them  was  borrowed  from  that  kept  immemorially  on 
the  old  altars.     The  next  duty  was  harder.      The   images 
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were  not  of  themselves  more  esftuiiAble  than  other  atones; 
neither  were  the  jewels  that  adorned  them  more  predooa 
than  others  of  the  same  kind  :  their  sanctity  was  from  fiutb 
alone.  The  art  of  arts  is  to  evoke  the  faith  of  men  :  mak* 
me,  O  sweetheart,  make  me  master  of  that  art,  and,  as  the 
least  of  possibilities,  I  will  make  gods  of  things  least  godlj. 
In  the  places  where  they  had  fidleu,  at  the  foot  of  the 
temple,  I  set  the  images  up,  and  gave  each  an  altar,  with 
censers,  holy  fire,  and  all  the  furniture  of  worship.  By  and 
by,  they  shall  be  raised  again  to  the  cuoietu ;  and  when  we 
renew  the  empire,  we  will  build  for  them  sanctuaries  richer 
even  than  those  of  Cholula.  If  the  faith  of  our  peofila 
demand  more,  then  —  " 

He  hesitated. 

**  Then,  what  t "  she  asked. 

He  shuddered,  and  said  lower  than  ever,  *'  I  will  nnewil 
the  caverns  of  Quetzal',  and,  —  more  I  cannot  answer  now.* 

The  influence  of  Mualox  was  upon  him  yet 

*'  And  if  that  fail  Y "  she  persisted. 

Not  until  the  stars  at  the  time  overhead  had  pesaed  and 
been  succeeded  by  others  as  lustrous,  did  he  answer,  — 

"  And  if  that  fail  t  Then  we  will  build  a  temple,  —  dim 
without  images,  —  a  temple  to  the  One  Supreme  God.  So, 
O  Tula,  shall  the  prophecy  of  the  king,  your  father,  be  ful- 
filled in  our  day." 

And  with  that  up  sprang  a  breeze  of  summery  warmth, 
lingering  awhile  to  wanton  with  the  tresses  of  the  willow, 
and  swing  the  flowery  island  half  round  the  circle  of  ita 
anchorage  ;  and  from  the  soothing  hand  on  his  forehead, 
or  the  reposeful  motion  of  the  ehinampa,  the  languor  of 
sleep  stole  upon  his  senses ;  yet  recollection  of  the  battU 
and  its  cares  was  hard  to  be  put  away  :  — 

**  I  ahould  have  told  you,"  he  said,  in  a  vanishing  voio^ 
**  that  when  the  companies  abandoned  ua,  I  went  first  to  aat 
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our  unde,  the  lord  Cuitlahua.     The  guards  at  the  door  re- 
fused me  admittance ;  the  king  was  sick,  they  said." 

A  tremor  shook  the  hand  on  his  forehead,  and  larger  grew 
the  great  eyes  bending  over  him. 

"  Did  they  say  of  what  he  was  sick  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Of  the  plague." 

"  And  what  is  that  1" 

''  Death/'  he  answered,  and  next  moment  fell  asleep. 

Over  her  heart,  to  hush  the  loudness  of  its  beating,  she 
rlasped  her  hands  ;  for  out  of  the  chamber  of  the  almost 
forgotten,  actual  as  in  life,  stalked  Mualox,  the  paba,  saying, 
as  once  on  the  temple  he  said,  "  Tou  shall  be  queen  in  your 
father^s  palace."  She  saw  lus  beard  of  fleecy  white,  and  his 
eyes  of  mystery,  and  asked  herself  again  and  again,  **  Was 
he  indeed  a  prophet  1 " 

And  the  loving  child  and  faithful  subject  strove  hard  to 
hide  from  the  alluring  promise,  for  in  its  way  she  descried 
two  living  kings,  her  father  and  her  uncle  ;  but  it  sought  her 
continually,  and  found  her,  and  at  last  held  her  as  a  dream 
holds  a  sleeper,  —  held  her  until  the  stars  heralded  the 
dawn,  and  the  *tzin  awoke  to  go  back  to  the  dty,  back  to 
Vhe  battle.  —  fiom  love  to  battle. 


CHAPTER    Xm. 
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"  T"  EAVE  the  city,  now  so  nearly  won  !    Surely,  fiither, 

JLJ  surely  thou  dost  jest  with  me  1  ** 

So  Cortes  said  as  he  sat  in  lus  chamber,  resting  his  arm 
on  the  table,  the  while  Olmedo  poured  cold  water  on  his 
founded  hand. 
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The  father  aiuwered  without  lifting  his  face,  — 
"  Go,  I  say,  that  we  may  come  back  assured  of  boldii^ 
what  we  have  won." 

"  Sayest  thou  bo,  —  thou  !  By  my  coDscience,  hnra  arp 
honor,  glory,  ompire!  Abandou  them,  and  the  troann^ 
a  part  of  which,  as  thou  knowcst,  I  have  already  ac- 
counted to  hia  Majesty  1  No,  no  ;  not  yet,  fatbet !  I 
cannot  —  though  thou  may'at  —  forget  what  Velu(iu«S 
and  my  enemies,  the  velveted  minions  of  the  court,  would 

"  Tlien  it  is  aa  I  feariHl,"  said  Olmedo,  suspending  hia 
work,  and  tossing  his  hood  farther  back  on  his  ehouldsifc 
"  It  is  as  I  feared.  The  good  judgment  which  hath  led  ua 
so  far  so  well,  and  given  riches  to  those  who  care  for  ricliea, 
and  planted  the  Cross  over  so  many  heathen  temple*  is,  at 
last,  at  &alt." 

The  father's  manner  was  solemn  and  reproachful.  Cortes 
turned  to  him  inquiringly. 

"  Se&or,  thou  knoweet  I  may  be  trusted.  Heed  me.  I 
apeak  for  Christ's  sake,"  continued  Olmedo.  "  Leave  the 
city  we  must.  There  is  not  com  for  two  days  more ;  the 
army  is  worn  down  with  wounds  and  watching ;  scarcely 
canst  thou  thyself  hold  an  axe ;  the  men  of  Karvaei  are 
mutineere ;  the  garden  is  full  of  graves,  and  it  hath  been 
eaid  of  me  that,  for  want  of  time,  I  have  shorn  the  burial 
service  of  essential  CathoUc  ritea.  And  the  enemy,  SeBor, 
the  legions  that  broke  through  the  wall  last  evening,  were 
new  tribes  for  the  first  time  in  battle.  Of  what  effect  on 
them  were  yesterday's  defeats  t  The  gods  tumbled  from 
the  temple  have  their  altars  and  worship  already.  Thou 
ma/st  see  them  &om  the  central  turret." 

The  good  man  was  interrupted.  Sandoval  appeared  at  th« 
door. 

"  Come,"  said  Cortes,  impatiently. 
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The  captain  adyanced  to  the  table,  and  saluting,  said,  in 
his  calm,  stndghtforwaid  way,  — 

**  The  store  for  the  horses  is  out ;  we  fed  them  to-night 
fix>m  the  rations  of  the  men.  I  gave  Motilla  half  of  mine, 
and  yet  she  is  hungry." 

At  these  words,  the  hand  Olmedo  was  nursing  dosed, 
despite  its  wound,  as  upon  a  sword-hilt,  vice-like,  and  up  the' 
master  arose,  brow  and  cheek  gray  as  if  powdered  with  ashes, 
and  began  to  walk  the  floor  furiously ;  at  last  he  stopped 
abruptly :  — 

**  Sandoval,  go  bid  the  captains  come.  I  would  have  thehr 
opinions  as  to  what  we  should  do.  Omit  none  of  them. 
Those  who  say  nothing  may  be  witnesses  hereafter." 

The  order  was  given  quietly,  with  a  smile  even.  A  moment 
the  captain  studied  his  leader^s  fleuM,  and  I  would  not  say 
he  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  simple  words ; 
for  of  him  Cortes  afterwards  said,  **  He  is  fit  to  command 
fi;reat  armies." 

Cortes  sat  down,  and  held  out  the  hand  for  Olmedo's  min- 
istrations ;  but  the  father  touched  him  caressingly,  and  said, 
when  Sandoval  was  gone,  — 

"  I  commend  thee,  son,  with  all  my  souL  Men  are  never 
10  much  on  trial  as  when  they  stand  £ace  to  £ace  with  neoes- 
city ;  the  weak  fight  it,  and  fall ;  the  wise  accept  it  as  a 
servant.     So  do  thou  now." 

Cortes'  countenance  became  chill  and  sullen.  "  I  cannot 
lee  the  necessity  —  " 

•  ''Good!"  exclaimed  Olmedo.  "Whatsoever  thou  dost, 
hold  fjEist  to  that.  The  captains  will  tell  thee  otherwise, 
but  —  " 

"What  1 "  asked  Cortes,  with  a  sneer.  "  The  treasure  is 
vast,  —  a  million  p€909  or  more.  Dost  thou  believe  they  will 
go  and  leave  it  1 " 

But  Olmedo  was  intent  upon  his  own  thought 
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''  Jiira  /**  he  said.  **  If  the  capUina  say  theie  is  a 
sity,  do  thou  put  in  thy  denial ;  stand  on  thy  opinion  boldly  : 
and  when  thou  givest  up,  at  last,  yield  thee  to  that  other 
necessity,  the  demand  of  the  anny.     And  so  —  " 

**  And  so,**  Cortes  said  with  a  smile,  which  was  also  a 
sneer,  *'  and  so  thou  wouldst  make  a  servant  of  one  neooee- 
sity  by  invoking  another." 

**  Tes ;  another  which  may  be  admitted  withont  danger  or 
dishonor.     Thon  hast  the  idea,  my  son." 

"  So  be  it,  so  be  it,  —  cigtiardamcmot !  " 

Thereupon  Cortes  retired  within  himsrifi  and  the  lather 
began  again  to  noise  the  wounded  hand. 

And  by  and  by  the  chamber  was  filled  with  captains,  sol- 
diers, and  caciques,  whose  persons,  daridy  visible  in  the 
murky  light,  testified  to  the  severity  of  the  situation :  mated 
armor,  ragged  apparel,  &ded  trapping*,  bandaged  limbs, 
oountenanoes  heavy  with  anxiety,  or  knit  hard  by  sufiering, 

—  such  were  the  evidences. 
In  good  time  Cortes  arose. 

"  Ola,  my  friends,"  he  said,  bluntly.  "  I  have  heard  thai 
there  are  among  ye  many  who  think  the  time  come  to  give 
the  city,  and  all  we  have  taken,  back  to  the  infidels.  I  have 
sent  for  ye  that  I  may  know  the  truth.  As  the  matter  con- 
oemeth  interests  of  our  royal  master  aside  &om  his  dominion, 

—  property,  for  example,  —  the  Secretary  Duero  will  make 
note  of  all  that  passeth.  Let  him  oome  forward  and  take 
place  here.'* 

The  secretary  seated  himself  by  the  table  with  manoacripi 
and  pen. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  begin." 

So  saying,  the  chief  dropped  back  into  his  seat,  and  held 
the  sore  hand  to  Olmedo  for  further  care,  —  never  speech 
more  bluff,  never  face  more  calm.  For  a  time,  nothing  waa 
heard  but  the  silvery  tinkle  of  the  &lling  water.     At  lang:th 
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one  was  found  sturdy  enough  to  speak ;  others  followed  Mm ; 
and,  at  last,  when  the  opinion  was  taken,  not  a  voice  said 
stay ;  on  the  contrary,  the  clamor  to  go  was,  by  some,  inde- 
cently loud. 

Ck)ites  then  stood  up. 
i     "The  opinion  is  all  one  way.      Hast  thou  so  written, 
SefiorDuerol" 

The  secretary  bowed. 

"  Then  write  again,  —  write  that  I,  Heman  Cortes,  to  this 
retreat  said,  No ;  write  that,  if  I  yield  my  judgment,  it  is 
not  to  any  necessity  of  which  we  have  heard  as  coming  from 
the  enemy,  but  to  the  demand  of  my  people.  Hast  thou  so 
writtenl" 

The  secretary  nodded. 

"  Write  again,  that  upon  this  demand  I  ordered  Alonzo 
Avila  and  Gonzalo  Mexia  to  take  account  of  all  the  treasure 
belonging  to  our  master,  the  most  Christian  king ;  with  leave 
to  the  soldiers,  when  the  total  hath  been  perfected  and  the  re- 
treat made  ready,  to  help  themselves  from  the  balance,  as  each 
one  may  wish.  Those  gentlemen  will  see  that  their  task  be 
concluded  by  noon  to  morrow.     Hast  written,  Duero  t " 

"  Word  for  word,"  answered  the  secretary. 

*'  Very  well  And  now,"  —  Cortes  raised  his  head,  and 
spoke  loudly,  —  "  and  now,  rest  and  sleep  who  can.  This 
business  is  bad.     Get  ye  gone !  " 

And  when  they  were  alone,  he  said  to  Olmedo,  — 

"I  have  done  ill  — " 

"  Nay,"  said  the  father,  smiling,  **  thou  hast  done  welL" 

"  BattanUf  —  we  shall  see.  Never  had  knaves  such  need 
of  all  their  strength  as  when  this  retreat  is  begun  ;  yet  of 
what  account  will  they  be  when  loaded  down  with  the  gold 
they  cannot  consent  to  leave  behind  %  " 

'^  Why  then  the  pemussion  1 "  asked  the  finther. 

Cortes  smiled  blandly,  — 
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"  If  I  cannot  make  them  friends,  by  my  conscieooe  ! 
at  least  aeal  their  moittlis  in  the  day  of  my  calamity." 

Thnn  bowing  his  head,  he  added,  — 

"  Thy  benediction,  fatlier." 

Tlw  bleaaing  was  given. 

"  Amen  I "  said  Cortes, 

And  the  priest  depurtoii  ;  but  the  steps  of  the  iioB-bawtod 
soldier  were  heard  long  after,  —  not  quick  and  detenoiooJ 
BS  mual,  but  slow  and  measured,  and  with  many  and  long 
pauses  between.  So  ambition  walks  wheu  raarahalling  ita 
iBBoureee  ;  bo  walks  a  heroic  eoul  at  war  with  iUclf  and  for- 
tune I      He  flung  himself  upoa  his  couch  at  last,  saying, — 

"  In  my  quiver  there  aiu  two  bolls  left.  The  sainla  help 
me  !     1  will  speed  them  fint" 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   KINO   BEFORE   HIS   PEOPLE   iOAJtt. 

GUATAMOZIN'S  call  at  the  roy^  palace  to  see  the  king, 
Guitlahua,  had  not  been  without  result.  When  told  that 
the  monarch  was  too  sick  of  the  plague  to  be  seen,  he  called 
for  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  accounta  of  tribute  re- 
ceived for  the  royal  support. 

"  Show  me,"  said  the  'tiin,  "  how  much  com  was  delivered 
to  Honteiuma  for  Ualinche." 

A  package  of  folded  agvavt  leaves  was  brought  and  laid 
at  the  accountant's  feet.  In  a  moment  he  took  out  a  leaf 
well  covered  with  picture-writing,  and  gave  it  to  the  'tzin, 
who,  after  study,  said  to  a  cacique  in  waiting,  "  Bring  me 
one  of  the  couriers,"  and  to  another,  "  Bring  Die  wherewith 
to  write." 
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When  the  latter  was  brought,  he  sat  down,  and  dipping 
a  brush  into  a  vessel  of  liquid  color,  drew  upon  a  dear, 
yellow-tinted  leaf  a  picture  of  a  mother  duck  leading  her 
brood  firam  the  shore  into  the  water ;  by  way  of  signature, 
he  appended  in  one  comer  the  figure  of  an  owl  in  flight 
On  five  other  sheets  he  repeated  the  writing ;  then  the  nus- 
sives  were  given  each  to  a  separate  courier  with  verbal  dizeo- 
tions  for  their  delivery. 

When  he  left  the  palace,  the  'tzin  laid  his  hand  upon 
Hualpa's  ahoulder,  and  said,  joyfully,  — 

'*  Better  than  I  thought,  0  comrade.  Malinche  has  com 
for  one  day  only  I " 

The  blood  quickened  in  Hualpa's  heart,  as  he  asked,  — 
^Then  the  end  is  near  t" 

"  To-moRow,  or  the  next  day/'  said  the  'tdiL 

**  But  Montezuma  is  generous,  —  " 

"  Can  he  give  what  he  has  not  t  To-night  there  will  be 
delivered  for  his  use  and  that  of  his  household,  whom  I  have 
had  numbered  for  the  purpoee,  provisions  for  one  day,  not 


more." 


**  Then  it  is  so !  Ptaised  be  the  gods !  and  you,  O  my 
master,  wiser  than  other  men  I "  cried  Hualpa,  with  upraised 
fitce,  and  a  gladness  which  was  of  youth  again,  and  love  so 
blind  that  he  saw  Nenetdn,  —  not  the  stars,  —  and  so  deaf 
that  he  heard  not  the  other  words  of  the  'tan,  — 

''  The  couriers  bear  my  orders  to  bring  up  all  the  armies. 
And  they  will  be  here  in  the  morning." 

In  the  depth  of  the  night,  while  Ck>rtes  lay  restlessly 
dreaming,  his  sentinek  on  the  palace  were  attracted  by  music 
apparently  fiom  every  quarter ;  at  first,  so  mellowed  by  dis- 
tance as  to  seem  like  the  night  singing  to  itself ;  afterwhile, 
swollan  into  the  fitmiliAr  dissonant  minstrelsy  of  conch  and 
atabal,  mixed  with  ftK^nting  of  many  voices. 
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"  0  ho  I  "  shouted  the  oatliers  OD  tbe  neighboring 
"  0  ho,  accuraed  BtrangerB !  Tliink  no  more  of  o 
—  not  even  of  escape ;  think  only  of  death  bj  Mchfieo  I 
If  you  are  indeed  leviet,  the  ni^ht,  though  deepened  bjt  ths 
Hmoke  of  our  burning  housas,  cannot  Uiuder  you  front  Maing 
the  children  of  Anahnao  coming  in  answer  to  thn  call  of 
Huitiil'.  If  you  are  men,  open  wide  your  esn  that  yo«  nuiy 
hear  their  paddles  on  the  lake  and  tbuit  tramp  on  the  eaow)' 
way.     0  victims  !  one  day  more,  then,  ^  the  sactifioa  I  " 

Even  the  Christians,  leaning  on  their  lancee.and  listening, 
fell  tho  hearinesa  of  heart  which  is  all  of  fear  the  brare  can 
know,  and  crossed  themselvee,  and  repeated  snch  pater  nosten 
as  thej  could  recollect. 

And  so  it  was.  The  reserve  armies  wluoh  had  beea  r» 
posiu);  in  the  vales  behind  Chapnltepec  all  marehed  lo 
the  city  ;  und  the  noise  of  their  ahouting,  dramming  aad 
trumpiiling,  whon  they  arrivpd  and  began  to  occupy  ila 
tfaorough&rw  and  strong  places,  was  like  the  loar  of  the  aea. 

To  the  garrison,  under  arms  meantime,  and  euffering  from 
the  influence  of  all  they  heard,  the  dawn  was  a  long  time 
coming  ;  but  at  lost  the  sun  came,  and  pooled  ita  full  light 
over  the  leoguered  palace  and  courtly  precincta. 

But  the  foemen  stood  idly  looking  at  each  other  ;  for  in 
the  night,  Cortes,  on  his  side,  had  made  preparations  for  peace. 
Two  caciques  went  from  him  to  the  king  Cuitlahna,  propoe- 
ing  a  parley  ;  and  the  king  replied  that  he  would  come  in 
tbe  morning,  and  hear  what  he  hod  to  say.  So  there  was 
truce  as  well  as  sunshine. 

"  Tell  me  truly,  Don  Pedro,  —  as  thou  art  a  gentleman, 
tell  me,  —  didat  thou  ever  see  a  sight  like  thiat" 

Whereupon,  Alvarado,  who,  with  others,  waa  leuung 
■gainst  tbe  parapet  which  formed  pait  of  the  bAttlemente  of 
the  eastern  gate  of  the  palace,  looked  again,  and  critically, 
over  that  portion  of  the  square  visible  from  hia  poaition,  and 
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—         —   .  ■  .11. •  ■» ' 

replied,  —  "I  will  answer  truly  and  lovingly  as  if  thou 
wert  my  little  princess  yonder  in  the  patio.  Sight  like  this 
I  never  saw,  and ''  —  he  added,  with  a  quizzical  smile  — ^ 
"  never  care  to  see  again.** 

Ort^guilla  persisted, — 

''  Nay,  didst  thou  ever  see  anything  that  surpassed  it  1 " 

Once  more  Alvarado  surveyed,  the  scene,  —  of  men  a 
myriad,  in  the  streets  rank  upon  rank;  so  on  the  houses 
and  temple, — everywhere  the  glinting  of  aims,  and  the  hrown 
faces  of  warriors  glistening  above  their  gUstening  shields ; 
everywhere  eieaupiles  of  flaming  red,  and  banners ;  eveiy- 
where  the  inefKable  beauty  and  splendor  of  royal  wax.  The 
good  captain  withdrew  his  enamoured  gaze  slowly : — 

"  No,  never ! "  he  said. 

Even  he,  the  prince  of  gibes  and  strange  oaths,  foigot  his 
tricks  in  presence  of  the  pageant. 

While  the  foemen  looked  at  each  other  so  idly,  up  the 
beautiful  street  came  heralds  announcing  CuiUahua.  Soon 
his  palanquin,  attended  by  a  great  retinue  of  nobles,  was 
brought  and  set  down  in  £ront  of  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
palace.  Upon  its  appearance,  the  people  knelt,  and  touched 
the  ground  with  their  palms.  Then  there  was  a  blare  of 
Christian  trumpets,  and  Cortes,  with  Olmedo  and  Marina, 
came  upon  the  turret. 

The  heralds  waved  their  silver  wands :  the  hush  became 
absolute;  then  the  curtains  of  the  palanquin  were  rolled 
away,  and  the  king  turned  his  head  languidly,  and  looked  up 
to  Cortes,  who  raised  his  visor,  and  looked  down  on  him ; 
and  in  the  style  of  a  conqueror  demanded  peace  and  quick 
return  to  obedience. 

"  If  thou  dost  not,"  he  said,  **  I  will  make  thy  city  a  ruin." 

The  shrill  voice  of  Marina,  interpreting,  flew  wide  over  the 
•pace,  so  peopled,  yet  so  still ;  at  the  last  word,  there  was  a 
mighty  stir,  but  the  heralds  waved  their  wands,  and  the  hush 
came  back. 
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<^)li  Cuitl&hua'a  &u«  the  pallor  of  sJckneaa  gave  plsee  la  ■ 
fli^ih  of  anger ;  he  sat  up,  and  Bignnil  to  Guatomtmn,  uid 
upon  Ilia  shoulder  laid  his  hand  trustingly,  sajring,  — 

''  My  son,  loml  me  your  voice  ;  answer." 

TliL'  'trin,  unmindftU  that  the  breath  he  drew  upon  bis 
check  was  the  breath  of  the  plague,  put  his  ami  around  tbe 
king,  and  said,  ao  as  to  be  heard  to  the  temple's  top,  — 

"  The  king  Cuitlahua  answers  for  himself  and  his  peQfJe. 
Give  ear,  0  Malinche !  You  have  desolated  our  temple*, 
and  broken  the  images  of  our  gods  ;  the  smoke  of  our  city 
offenda  the  sky ;  your  swords  are  terrible,  —  m&ny  haT«  Ikllea 
before  them,  and  many  more  will  fall ;  yet  we  are  content  to 
excLaiige  in  death  a  tbouaaud  of  ours  for  one  of  yonra.  Be- 
hold how  many  of  us  are  left ;  then  cooni  your  loaaea,  uul 
know  that  you  cannot  escape.  Two  suna  shall  not  paa^ 
until,  amidst  our  plenty,  we  shall  laugh  to  see  yon  side  fnnt 
hunger.  For  further  answer,  0  Malincbe,  as  beoomos  the 
king  of  his  people,  Cuitlahua  gives  you  tbe  vat-cry  of  his 
fathers." 

The  'tzio  withdrew  his  arm,  and  snatching  the  green 
panaehe  from  the  palanquin,  whirled  it  overhead,  dying, 
"  Up,  up,  Tlateloco  !     Up,  Tlateloco  !  " 

At  sight  of  the  long  feathers  streaming  over  tbe  group, 
like  a  banner,  the  multitude  sprang  to  foot,  and  with  horrible 
clamor  and  a  tempest  of  missiles  drove  the  Chriatians  from 
the  turret. 

And  of  the  two  bolts  in  Cortes'  quiver,  such  was  tbe  speed- 
ing of  the  PiRST  ONE  ! 

An  hour  passed,  —  an  hour  of  battle  without  and  dispute 
within  the  palace. 

To  Cort«8  in  bis  chamber  then  came  Orteguilla,  reporting. 

"  I  gave  the  king  the  message,  SeBor ;  and  he  bade  ma 
tell  thee  thy  purpose  is  too  late.     He  will  not  ootne." 
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The  paasion-yein  *  on  Cortes'  neck  and  forehead  rose,  and 
itood  out  like  a  poiple  cord. 

''  The  heathen  dog  !  "  he  cried.  '*  Will  not !  He  is  a 
slave,  and  shall  come.  By  the  holy  hlood  of  Christ,  he  shall 
oome,  or  die  !  ** 

Then  Olmedo  spoke,  — 

''  If  thou  wilt  hear,  Sefior,  Montemma  affects  me  and  the 
good  Captain  Oli  tenderly  ;  suffer  as  to  go  to  him,  and  see 
what  we  can  do." 

"  So  be  it,  so  be  it  I  If  thou  canst  bring  him,  in  Grod's 
name,  go.  If  he  refuse,  then  —  I  have  sworn  !  Hearken  to 
the  hell's  roar  without !  Let  me  have  report  quickly.  I  will 
wait  thee  here.     Begone ! " 

Olmedo  started.  Cortes  caught  his  sleeve,  and  looked  at 
him  fixedly. 

*'  Mira  /  "  he  said,  in  a  whisper.  **  As  thou  lovest  me  do 
this  work  welL     If  he  &il  —  if  he  &il  — 

"  Well  t "  said  Olmedo,  in  the  same  tone. 

**  Then  — then  get  thee  to  prayers  !     Gro." 

The  audience  chamber  whither  Oli  and  the  priest  betook 
themselves,  with  Ort^;uilla  to  interpret,  was  crowded  with 
sourtiers,  who  made  way  for  them  to  the  dais  upon  which 
Montezuma  sat  They  kissed  his  hand,  and  declining  the  in- 
vitation to  be  seated  b^;an  their  mission. 

**  Good  king,"  sidd  the  &ther,  ''we  bring  thee  a  message 
£rom  Malinche  ;  and  as  its  object  is  to  stay  the  bloody  battle 
which  is  so  grievous  to  us  all,  and  the  slaughter  which  must 
otherwise  go  on,  we  pray  thy  pardon  if  we  maka  haste  to 
speak." 

The  monarch's  &ce  chilled,  and  drawing  his  mantle  do^s 
he  said,  coldly,  — 

''  I  am  listening." 

Olmedo  proceeded,  — 

•  Bental  Dial,  Hiit  dr  U  Oonq. 
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"Tha  Setior  Heman  comnusorate*  the  hard  lot  whiofa 
compels  thee  to  listen  here  to  Lbe  struggle  which  txaXh  Uated 
eo  many  dAjs,  and  always  with  the  same  result,  —  th«  iraai- 
ing  of  thy  people.  The  coatost  hath  become  a  rebellion 
against  thee  as  well  as  against  hU  sovereiga  and  Ihitu^ 
Finally  there  will  bo  ao  one  left  to  govern,  —  nolhiog,  in 
deed,  but  an  empty  valley  and  a  naked  lake.  In  pity  for 
the  multitude,  be  is  disposed  to  holp  save  thom  &om  their 
false  leaders.  He  hatb  seat  us,  therefore,  to  ask  thee  to  joia 
him  in  one  more  effort  to  that  end." 

"Siiid  be  bow  I  could  help  liim)"  asked  tlic  king. 

"  Come  and  speak  to  the  people,  and  dispene  them,  as 
once  before  tbou  didst.  And  to  strengthen  thy  wotdt,  and 
as  bis  part  of  the  trial,  be  saith  thou  mayst  pledge  bim  to  learv 
the  city  aa  soon  as  the  way  is  open.  Only  let  there  be  do 
delay.     He  ia  in  wuting  to  go  with  thee,  good  kiDg." 

The  monarch  listened  inl«ntly. 

"  Too  late,  too  late  ! "  he  cried.  "  The  ears  of  my  people 
are  turned  &om  me.  I  am  king  in  name  and  form  only ; 
the  power  is  another's.  I  am  lost,  —  so  is  Halincbe.  I  will 
not  go.     Tell  him  eo." 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  chamber,  and  a  groan  &om  the  by- 
standers ;  but  the  messengers  remained  looking  at  the  poor 
king,  aa  at  one  who  had  rashly  taken  a  fatal  ¥ow. 

"  Why  do  you  stay  t "  he  continued,  with  a  glowing  &ce. 
"  What  more  have  I  to  do  with  Malincbe  1  gje  the  stAte 
to  which  my  serving  bim  bas  already  reduced  me." 

"  Remember  thy  people  !  "  said  Olmedo,  Bolemnly. 

Flashed  the  monarch's  eyes  as  he  answered,  — 

"  My  btuve  people  I  I  hear  them  now.  They  an  in  ftrma 
to  save  themselves ;  and  they  will  not  believe  me  or  the 
promises  of  Malincbe.     I  have  spoken." 

Then  Oli  moved  a  step  toward  the  dais,  and  kiasing  tha 
royal  hand,  said,  with  suffiised  eye^  — 
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**  Thou  knowest  I  love  thee,  O  king ;  and  I  say,  if  tko% 
oarest  for  thytdff  ga" 

Something  there  was  in  the  words,  in  the  utteranoe,  prob' 
ably,  that  drew  the  monarch's  attention ;  leaning  forward,  he 
studied  the  cavalier  curiously ;  over  his  face  the  while  came 
the  look  of  a  man  suddenly  called  by  his  fiite.  His  lipe 
parted,  his  eyes  fixed ;  and  but  that  battle  has  voices  which 
only  the  dead  may  refuse  to  hear  his  spirit  would  have 
drifted  off  into  unseemly  reverie.  Recalling  himself  with 
an  effort,  he  arose,  and  said,  half-«miling,  — 

''A  man,  much  less  a  king,  is  unfit  to  live  when  his 
Mends  think  to  move  him  from  his  resolve  by  appeals  to  his 
fears."  And  rising,  and  drawing  himself  to  his  full 
stature,  he  added,  so  as  to  be  heard  throughout  the  cham- 
ber, **  Very  soon,  if  not  now,  you  will  understand  me  when 
I  say  I  do  not  care  for  myseH  I  desire  to  die.  Go,  my 
friends,  and  tell  Malinche  that  I  will  do  as  he  asks,  and 
straightway." 

Oli  and  Olmedo  kissed  his  hands,  and  withdrew ;  where- 
upon he  calmly  gave  his  orders. 

Very  soon  the  'tsin,  who  was  directing  the  battle  from  a 
point  near  the  gate  of  the  eoatapantUf  saw  a  warrior  appear 
on  the  turret  so  lately  occupied  by  Cortes,  and  wave  a  royal 
panache.  He  raised  his  shield  overhead  at  once,  and  held  it 
there  until  on  his  side  the  combat  ceased.  The  Christians, 
glad  of  a  breathing  spell,  quit  almost  as  soon.  All  eyes  then 
turned  to  the  turret ;  even  the  combatants  who  had  been 
fighting  hand  to  hand  acro^  the  crest  of  the  parapet^  ven- 
tured to  look  that  way,  when,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
infidel  court,  the  heralds  came,  and  to  the  four  quarters  of 
the  earth  waved  their  silver  wands. 

Too  well  the  'tzin  divined  the  meaning  of  the  ceremony. 
"  Peace,"  he  seemed  to  hear,  and  then,  **  Lover  of  Anahuac^ 
servant  of  the  gods,  —  choose  now  between  king  and  country. 
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Now  or  Dever  ! "  The  ecstsay  of  battle  fled  from  him  ;  hi* 
wiU  became  infirm  as  a  child's.  In  the  space  between  hitn  umI 
the  turret  the  amoke  of  the  guns  curled  and  writhed  fuum- 
oualy.  oach  moment  growing  fainter  and  weaker,  as  did  tb« 
great  purpose  to  which  he  thought  ho  liail  st«eled  himseld 
When  he  brought  the  shield  down,  Im  face  was  tliat  of  a  auii 
whom  long  sickness  had  laid  close  to  the  gates  of  dtalk 
Then  came  the  image  of  Tula,  and  then  the  royal  pemiiflrioa 
to  do  what  the  gods  enjoiued,  —  u^y,  more  than  permtsBioti, 
a  charge  which  left  the  deed  to  his  hand,  that  there  uight 
be  DO  lingering  amongst  the  strangers.  "  O  sweetheart  I  ' 
he  aaid,  to  himself,  "  if  thia  duty  leave  me  stainless,  wbotu 
may  I  thank  but  you  !  " 

Then  he  spoke  to  Hualpa,  though  with  a  choking  voice,  — 

"  The  king  is  coming.     I  must  go  and  meet  him.    Get  toy 

bow,  and  stand  by  rae  with  an  arrow  in  place  for  instant 

Hualpa  moved  away  slowly,  watching  the  'tzin  ;  Uien  he 
letumed,  and  asked,  in  a  manner  as  full  of  meaning  as  the 
wards  themselves,  — 

"  Is  there  not  great  need  that  the  arrow  should  be  very 
traet" 

The  master's  eyas  met  his  as  he  answered,  "  Yes  ;  be 
careful" 

Yet  the  hunter  stayed. 

"  0  'tdu,"  he  said,  "  his  blood  b  not  in  my  veins.  He 
is  only  my  benefactor.  Your  days  are  not  numbeiwl,  like 
mine,  and  as  yet  you  are  blameless  ;  for  the  sake  of  the  pMCe 
that  makes  Ufe  sweet,  I  pray  you  let  my  hand  do  this 
eerrice." 

And  thu  'tzin  took  his  band,  and  replied,  fervently,  — 

"  There  is  nothing  so  pt«cious  as  the  sight  that  is  quick  to 
tee  the  •orrowe  of  others,  unless  it  be  the  heart  that  huniea 
to  help  them.     After  this,  I  may  never  doubt  your  love ; 
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but  the  duty  is  mine,  —  made  so  by  the  gods,  —  and  he  has 
asked  it  of  me.     Lo,  the  heralds  appear !  ** 

*'  He  has  asked  it  of  you !  that  is  enough/'  and  Hoalpa 
stayed  no  longer. 

Upon  the  turret  the  carpet  was  spread  and  the  canopy 
set  up,  and  forth  came  a  throng  of  cavalieis  and  infidel 
lords,  the  latter  splendidly  bedight ;  then  appeared  Monte- 
zuma and  Cortes. 

As  the  king  moved  forward  a  cry,  blent  of  all  feelings,  — - 
love,  fear,  admiration,  hate,  reverence,  —  burst  from  the 
great  audience ;  after  which  only  Guatamozin  and  Hualpa, 
in  front  of  the  gate,  were  left  standing. 

And  such  splendor  flashed  from  the  monarch's  peison, 
fix>m  his  sandak  of  gold,  tunic  of  featheis,  tilnuUli  of  white, 
and  copiUi  *  inestimably  jeweled ;  from  his  &ce  and  mien 
issued  such  nugesty  that,  after  the  stormy  salutation,  the 
multitude  became  of  the  place  a  part,  motionless  as  the 
stones,  the  dead  not  more  silent 

With  his  hands  crossed  upon  his  breast  he  stood  awhile, 
seeing  and  being  seen,  and  all  things  waited  for  him  to 
speak ;  even  the  air  seemed  waiting,  it  was  so  very  hushed 
He  looked  to  the  sky,  flecked  with  unhallowed  smoke ;  to 
the  sun,  whose  heaven,  just  behind  the  curtain  of  brightness, 
was  nearer  to  him  than  ever  before  ;  to  the  temple,  place  of 
many  a  royal  ceromony,  his  own  coronation  the  grandest  of 
all ;  to  the  city,  beautiful  in  its  despoilment ;  to  the  people, 
for  whom,  though  they  knew  it  not,  he  had  come  to  die ;  at 
last  his  gaze  settled  upon  Guatamozin,  and  as  their  eyes 
met,  he  smiled  ;  then  shaking  the  iilmaUi  from  his  shoulder, 
he  raised  his  head,  and  said,  in  a  voice  from  which  all  weak- 
ness was  gone,  his  manner  never  so  kingly,  — 

"  I  know,  O  my  people,  that  you  ioo\  up  arms  to  set  me 
free,  and  that  was  right ;  but  how  often  since  then  have  I  . 

*  Tbterown. 
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told  you  that  I  am  not  a  prisoner ;  that  the  etrangen  uc  mj 
guests ;  that  I  am  free  to  leave  them  when  I  pleaae,  and  that 
I  live  with  them  because  I  love  them  1 " 

As  io  a  calm  a  wiud  aomotimea  blows  down,  aiid  braalu 
the  placid  surface  of  a  lake  into  countless  ripples,  driviajf 
them  hitbei  and  thither  in  epartding  confusion,  those  word* 
fell  upon  the  lieteniog  mass  ;  a  yell  of  anger  rose,  and  bom 
the  temple  descended  bitter  reproaches. 

Yet  the  'tein  was  steady  ;  and  when  the  outcry  ended,  Um 
king  went  on,  — 

"  I  am  told  your  excuse  now  is,  that  you  want  to  diiTc 
my  friendH  bom  the  city.  My  children,  here  stands  H»- 
lincho  himaelt  He  hears  me  say  for  liim  that,  if  you  will 
open  the  way,  he  and  all  with  him  will  leave  of  theii  own 
will." 

Again  the  people  broke  out  in  revilemetita,  but  tfas  immk 
arch  waved  his  hand  angrily,  and  said, — 

"  As    I    am  yet  your   king,   I  bid  you  lay  down   your 

Then  the  'tzin  took  the  ready  bow  from  Hualpa  ;  full  to 
the  ear  he  drew  the  arrow.  Steady  the  aim,  strong  the 
hand,  —  an  instant,  and  the  deed  was  done  I  la  the  purple 
ehadow  of  the  canopy,  amidst  bis  pomp  of  royalty,  HodIa- 
lunu  fell  down,  covered,  when  too  late,  by  a  score  of 
Christian  shields.  Around  him  at  the  same  time  fell  a 
shower  of  stones  from  the  temple. 

Then,  with  a  shout  of  terror,  the  companies  aroee  aa  at  a 
word  and  fled,  and,  panic-blind,  tossed  the  'tzin  here  and 
there,  and  finally  left  him  alone  in  the  square  with  Hualpa. 

"  All  is  lost  1  "  said  the  latter,  disconsolately. 

"  Lost ! "  said  the  'tan.  "  On  the  temple  yonder  lies  Ha- 
linche's  last  hope.  No  need  now  to  assail  the  palace.  When 
.  the  king  comes  out,  hunger  will  go  in  and  fight  for  us." 

"  But  the  people,  —  where  are  they  1 " 
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The  'tzin  raised  his  hand  and  pointed  to  the  palace,  — 

**  So  the  strangers  have  asked.     See  1 " 

Hualpa  tomedy  and  saw  the  gate  open  and  the  cavaliers 
begin  to  ride  forth. 

"  Go  they  this  way,  or  yon,"  continued  the  *tzin,  "  they 
will  find  the  same  answer.  Five  armies  hold  the  city ;  a 
sixth  keeps  the  lake." 

Down  the  beautiful  street  the  Christians  rode  unchal- 
lenged until  they  came  to  the  first  canaL  While  restoring 
the  bridge  there,  they  heard  the  clamor  of  an  army,  and  lo ! 
out  of  the  gardens,  houses,  and  temples,  far  as  the  vision 
reached,  the  infidels  poured  and  blocked  the  way. 

Then  the  cavaliers  rode  back,  and  took  the  way  to  Tlsr 
oopan.  There,  too,  the  first  canal  was  bridgeleas ;  and  as 
they  stood  looking  across  the  chasm,  they  heard  the  same 
clamor  and  beheld  the  same  martial  apparition. 

Once  more  they  rode,  this  time  up  the  street  toward  the 
northern  dike,  and  with  the  same  result. 

"  Ola^  father ! "  said  Cortes,  returned  to  the  palace,  "  we 
may  not  stay  here  after  to-morrow." 

"  Amen ! "  cried  Olmedo. 

"  Look  thou  to  the  sick  and  wounded  ;  such  as  can  march 
or  move,  get  them  ready.** 

"  And  the  others  t "  asked  the  good  man. 

"Do  for  them  what  thou  dost  for  the  dying.  Shiieve 
them!" 

So  saying,  the  Christian  leader  sank  on  his  seat,  and  gave 
himself  to  sombre  thought 

He  had  sped  his  Meoond  and  —  last  bolt  ! 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  preparation  for  retreat 
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AGAIN  Martin  Lopni  had  long  conference  with  Cortsa; 
after  which,  with  his  assistant  carpentera,  ha  wont  to 
wnrk.  and,  until  evening  time,  the  echoes  of  the  ooort-jmrd 
danced  to  the  aounda  of  saw  and  hammer. 
And  while  they  worked,  to  Cortes  came  Avila  and  Moxu, 
"  What  thou  didst  intrust  to  ua,  SeBor,  we  hare  doiM. 
Hera  is  a  full  account  of  all  the  treasun,  onr  royal 

Cortex  read  the  statement,  then  called  bis 
Christohal  de  Gunnan. 

"  Go  thou,  Don  Christobol,  and  bring  what  is  here  n- 
ported  into  ono  chamher,  where  it  vmj  be  teen  of  alL  And 
send  hither  the  royal  secretaries,  and  Pedro  Hemandee,  mjr 
own  clerk." 

The  secretaries  came. 

"  Now,  Seiiores  Avila  and  Mexia,  follow  my  cbomborlain, 
and  in  his  presence  and  that  of  these  gentlemen,  take  from 
the  treasure  the  portion  belonging  to  his  Majesty,  the  em- 
peror. Of  our  wounded  horses,  then  choose  ye  eight,  and 
of  the  Tlascakns,  eighty,  and  load  them  with  the  royal  div- 
idend, and  what  more  they  can  carry  ;  and  have  them  always 
ready  to  go.  And  as  leaving  anything  of  value  where 
the  infidels  may  be  profited  is  sinful,  I  direct,  —  and  of  this 
let  all  bear  witness,  Hernandez  for  me,  and  the  secretaries  for 
his  MaJBHty,  —  I  direct,  I  say,  that  ye  set  the  remainder  apart 
accessible  to  the  soldiers,  with  leave  to  each  one  of  them  b> 
take  therefrom  as  much  aa  he  may  wish.  Make  nota, 
further,  that  what  ia  possible  to  save  all  this  treasure  hath 
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been  done.  Write  it^  good  gentlemen,  write  it ;  for  if  any 
one  tbinketh  differently,  let  him  say  what  more  I  can  do.  I 
am  waiting  to  hear.     Speak  1  ** 

No  one  spoke. 

And  while  the  division  of  the  large  plunder  went  on,  and 
afterwards  the  men  scrambled  for  the  remainder,  Montezuma 
was  dying. 

In  the  night  a  messenger  sought  Cortes. 

**  Seftor,"  he  said,  **  the  king  hath  something  to  ask  of 
you.     He  will  not  die  comforted  without  seeing  you." 

"Die,'say'st  thout"  and  Cortes  arose  hastily.  **1  had 
word  thai  his  hurts  were  not  deadly." 

« If  he  die,  Se&or,  it  will  be  by  his  own  hand.  The 
stones  wrought  him  but  bruises ;  and  if  he  would  let  the 
bandages  alone  the  anow-cut  would  shortly  stop  bleeding." 

'*  Yes,  yes,"  said  Cortes.  *'  Thou  wouldst  tell  me  that  this 
barbarian,  merely  from  being  long  a  king,  hath  a  spirit  of 
such  exceeding  fineness  that,  though  the  arrow  had  not  cut 
him  deeper  than  thy  dull  rowel  marketh  thy  horse's  flank,  yet 
would  he  die.     Where  is  he  now  t " 

«<  In  the  audience  chamber." 

<' Autafiltf  /  I  will  see  him.     Tell  him  so." 

Cortes  stood  fis^  thinking. 

''This  man  hath  been  useful  to  me;  may  not  some 
profit  be  eked  out  of  him  dead  t  So  many  saw  him  get 
his  wounds,  and  so  many  will  see  him  die  of  them,  that  the 
manner  of  his  taking  off  may  not  be  denied.  What  if  I 
send  his  body  out  and  indict  his  murderers  1  If  I  could  take 
firam  them  the  popular  faith  even,  then —  By  my  con- 
sfsienoe,  I  will  try  the  trick  J " 

And  taking  his  sword  and  plumed  hat  and  tossing  a  cloak 
over  his  shoulder  he  sought  the  audience  chamber. 

There  was  no  guard  at  the  door.  The  little  bells,  as  he 
threw  aside  the  curtains,  greeted  him  accusingly.     Within, 
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dl  was  shadow,  except  where  a  flicktiriag  lamplight  played 
over  and  around  the  doia  ;  naverthelesa,  he  saw  the  Shot 
coverod  with  people,  aome  prostrate,  others  on  their  kuBea  or 
crouchiug  face  dowa ;  aud  tho  griia  speculator  Ibough^  ■• 
he  passed  slowly  on,  Verily,  this  king  mtut  aJao  hav»  boaD  * 
good  m&n  and  a  generoiu. 

Tho  couch  of  tho  dying  monarch  was  on  the  daia  in  tba 
accustomed  place  of  the  throne.  At  one  side  stood  Uw 
aacienU ;  at  the  other  his  queens  knelt,  weeping.  NMMtaa 
hid  her  face  in  his  hand,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heait  wtn 
breaking ;  ehe  had  been  foigiven.  Now  and  then  **"»1lii 
bent  over  him  to  cleanae  his  iace  of  the  flowing  Mood.  A 
group  of  caraliera  were  off  a  little  w»y,  silent  witnwaw  ; 
and  as  Cortes  draw  near,  Olmedo,  who  had  been  in  pnjtr, 
extended  toward  the  stifferer  the  ivory  cioaa  worn  osuall;  «t 

■'  0  king,"  said  the  good  man  imploringly,  "  thou  hast  yet 
a  moment  of  life,  which,  I  pray  thee,  waste  not  Take  this 
holy  symbol  upon  thy  breast,  cross  thy  hands  upon  it, 
and  say  after  me  :  I  behove  in  One  God,  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life. 
Then  pray  thou  :  0  God  the  Father  of  Heaven,  0  God  the 
Son,  Redeemer  of  the  World,  0  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  O 
Holy  Trinity,  One  God,  have  mercy  upon  my  aool !  Do 
these  things,  say  these  woids,  0  king,  and  thou  shalt  live 
after  thy  bones  have  gone  to  dust.  Thou  sholt  live  forever^ 
eternally  happy." 

Courtiera  and  cavaliers,  the  queens,  Nenetmi,  even  Corte^ 
watched  the  monarch's  waning  face  ;  nevsr  yet  were  p«opl« 
indifierent  to  the  issue  —  the  old,  old  issue  —  of  true  god 
against  false.  Marina  finished  the  interpretation  ;  then  h* 
raised  his  hand  tremulously,  and  put  the  holy  sign  away, 
saying.  — 
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**  I  have  but  a  moment  to  live,  and  will  not  deeert  the 
fidth  of  my  Others  now." 

A  great  sigh  of  relief  broke  from  the  infidels  ;  the  Chris- 
tians shuddered,  and  crossed  themselves  ;  then  Cortes  stepped 
to  Olmedo's  side. 

"  I  received  your  message,  and  am  here/'  said  he,  sternly. 
He  had  seen  the  cross  rejected. 

The  king  turned  his  pale  feu^e,  and  fixed  his  glazing  eyes 
upon  the  conqueror ;  and  such  power  was  there  in  the  look 
that  the  latter  added,  with  softening  manner,  **  What  I  can 
do  for  thee  I  will  do.     I  have  always  been  thy  true  friend." 

**  0  Malinche,  I  hear  yon,  and  your  words  make  dying 
easy,"  answered  Montezuma,  smiling  faintly. 

With  an  effort  he  sought  Cortes'  hand,  and  looking  at 
Acatlan  and  Tecalco,  continued,  — 

"  Let  me  intrust  these  women  and  their  children  to  you 
and  your  lord.  Of  all  that  which  was  mine  but  now  is 
yours,  —  lands,  people,  empire,  —  enough  to  save  them  from 
want  and  shame  were  small  indeed.  Promise  me ;  in  the 
hearing  of  all  these,  promise,  Malinche." 

Taint  of  anger  was  there  no  longer  on  the  soul  of  the  great 
Spaniard. 

"  Best  thee,  good  king ! "  he  said,  with  feeling.  '*  Thy 
queens  and  their  children  shall  be  my  wards.  In  the  hear- 
ing of  all  these,  I  so  swear." 

The  listener  smiled  again;  his  eyes  closed,  his  hand 
fell  down ;  and  so  still  was  he  that  they  b^gan  to  think 
him  dead.  Suddenly  he  stirred,  and  said  faintly,  but  dis- 
tinctly, — 

'^  Nearer,  uncles,  nearer." 

The  old  men  bent  over  him,  listening. 

**  A  message  to  Guatamozin,  —  to  whom  I  give  my  last 
thought  as  king.  Say  to  him,  that  this  lingering  in  death  is 
no  firolt  of  his  /  the  aim  was  true,  bu^  the  arrow  splintered 
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tipun  leaving  the  bow.     And  lest  the  world  hold  him  to  mi^ 
count,  for  my  blood,  he&r  mo  say,  all  of  you,  that  I  hadi 
do  what  he  did.     And  in  sign  th&t  I  lav«  him,  talts  qj 
seoptw,  and  give  it  to  him  —  " 

The  voice  fell  away,  yet  the  hps  moved  ;  loww  tb*  afr 
cients  stooped,  — 

"  Tula  and  the  empire  g:o  with  the  eceptte,"  he  vata^ 
mured,  and  they  were  his  last  words,  —  his  will. 

A  wail  from  the  women  proclaimed  him  dead. 

The  onaasoilzied  great  may  not  see  heaven  *  Ihej  p*^* 
from  life  into  history,  where,  aa  in  a  silent  slcy,  thny  shiiM 
for  ever  and  ever.  So  the  light  of  the  Indian  King  comiM 
to  us,  a  glow  rather  tlian  a  brilliaace  ;  for,  of  all  fatet,  his 
was  the  saddest.  Belter  not  to  be  than  to  become  tlw  orna- 
ment of  onothor's  triumph.  Alas  for  him  whose  dMth  ia 
an  immortal  sottow! 

Out  of  the  palaca-gate  in  the  early  morning  pused  ths 
lords  of  the  court  in  procession,  carrying  the  remalna  of  tba 
monarch.  The  bier  waa  heavy  with  royal  insignia ;  nothing 
of  funeral  circumstance  waa  oooittod  ;  honor  to  the  dead  was 
policy.  At  the  same  time  the  body  was  delivered,  Cortoe  in- 
dicted the  murderers ;  the  ancients  through  whom  he  apok* 
were  also  the  bearetn  of  the  dead  king's  last  will ;  back  to 
the  bold  Spaniard,  therefore,  came  the  reply,  — 

"  Cowards,  who  at  the  last  moment  beg  for  peace  I  you  an 
not  two  euus  away  Irom  your  own  graves  1  Think  only  of 
them ! " 

And  while  Cortes  waa  listening  to  the  answer,  the  atreeta 
about  the  palace  filled  with  companies,  and  crumbling  para- 
pet and  solid  wall  shook  under  the  shock  of  a  new  aseaolt. 

Then  Cortes'  spirit  arose. 

"  Mount,  gentlemen  I  "  he  cried.  "  The  hounds  oome 
scrambling  for  the  scourge  ;  shame  on  us,  if  we  do  not  meat 
tham.     And  hearken  !     The  prisoners  report   a  plague    in 
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the  city,  of  which  the  new  king  is  dying,  and  hundreds  are 
tick.    It  is  the  small-pox." 

**  Viva  la  piruda  J  **  shouted  Alvarada 

The  shout  spread  through  the  palace. 

"Where  God's  curse  is,"  continued  Cortes,  "Christians 
need  not  stay.  To-night  we  will  go.  To  clear  the  way  and 
make  this  day  memorable  let  us  ride.     Are  ye  ready ) " 

They  answered  joyously. 

Again  the  gates  were  opened,  and  with  a  goodly  following 
of  infantry,  into  the  street  they  rode.  Nothing  withstood 
them ;  they  passed  the  canals  by  repairing  the  bridges  or 
filling  up  the  chasms ;  they  rode  the  whole  length  of  the 
street  until  the  causevray  clear  to  Tlacopan  was  visible.  St. 
James  fought  at  their  head  ;  even  the  Holy  Mother  stooped 
from  her  high  place,  and  threw  handfuls  of  dust  in  the 
enemy's  eyes. 

In  the  heat  of  the  struggle  suddenly  the  companies  fell 
back,  and  made  open  space  around  the  Christians;  then 
came  word  that  comnussioners  from  king  Cuitlahua  waited 
in  the  palace  to  treat  of  peace. 

**  The  heathen  is  an  animal  I "  said  Cortes,  unable  to  re- 
press his  exultation.  "  To  cure  him  of  temper  and  win  his 
love,  there  is  nothing  like  the  scourge.  Let  us  ride  back, 
gentlemen." 

In  the  court-yard  stood  four  caciques,  stately  men  in  peace- 
ful garb.     They  touched  the  pavement  with  their  palms. 

**  We  are  come  to  say,  0  Malinche,  that  the  lord  Cuitla- 
hua, our  king,  yields  to  your  demand  for  peace.  He  prays 
you  to  give  your  terms  to  the  pabas  whom  you  captured  on 
the  temple,  that  they  may  bring  them  to  him  forthwith." 

The  holy  men  were  brought  fix>m  their  cells,  one  leaning 
upon  the  other.  The  instructions  were  given ;  then  the  two, 
with  the  stately  commissioners,  were  set  without  the  gate, 
and  Cortes  and  his  army  went  to  rest,  never  so  contented. 
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They  wiuted  and  wtiited  ;  bat  the  envoys  came  not.    WhMt 
the  8un  went  down,  thoy  knew  themsaives  deceived  ;  «Bd  , 
then  there  were  sworn  many  full,  round.  Christian  ( 
none  na  full,  bo  round,  and  so  ChriNtinn  as  Cortes'. 

A  cauoe,  meBctinie,  bore  lo'  to  Tula.  In  the  qutat  and 
perfumed  shade  of  the  chinampa  he  rested,  and  Mothed  tfa* 
fever  of  his  wound. 

Meanwhile,  also,  a  courier  from  the  Uotvetli  paMed  fn>a 
temple  to  temple  ;  short  the  meesage,  but  portenloua,  - 

"  Blessed  be  Huitzil',  and  all  the  gods  of  our  Eatben ! 
And,  as  be  at  last  saved  his  people,  blessed  be  the  memory 
of  MoQtecuma  !     Purify  the  attars,  and  make  ready  for  tl 
BacriCice,  for  to-morrow  there  will  be  victima  !" 
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AT  sunset  a  cold  wind  blew  from  the  north,  followed 
by  a  cloud  which  soon  filled  the  valley  with  mist ; 
soon  the  mist  turned  to  rain  ;  then  the  rain  turned  to  night, 
and  the  night  to  deepest  blackness. 

The  Chnatians,  thinking  only  of  escape  from  the  city, 
saw  the  change  of  weather  with  sinking  hearts.  With  one 
voice  they  had  cboeen  the  night  as  most  favorable  for  the 
movement,  but  they  had  in  mind  then  a  semi-darkaeBs 
wanned  by  south  winds  and  brilliant  with  stars  ;  not  a  time 
Lke  this  bo  unexpectedly  come  upon  them,  ~~  tempest  added 
to  gloom,  icy  wind  splashing  the  earth  with  icy  water. 

Under  the  walls  the  sentinels  cowered  sluTehng  and 
listening  and,  as  is  the  habit  of  wanderers  surrounded  by 
diaoomforta  and  miseries,  musing  of  their  homes  so  far  away, 
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and  of  the  path  thither ;  on  the  land  so  beeet,  on  the  sea  so 
viewless.  Recalled  to  present  duty,  thej  saw  nothing  but  the 
fires  of  the  nearest  temple  fiedntl  j  iridescent,  and  heard  only 
the  moans  of  the  blast  and  the  pattering  of  the  rain,  always 
so  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  when  it  is  oppressed  by  loneli- 
ness and  danger. 

Meantime,  the  final  preparation  for  retreat  went  on  witl 
the  completeness  of  discipline. 

Abont  the  dose  of  the  second  watch  of  the  night,  Cortes,  with 
his  personal  attendants,  —  p^ge,  eqnerry,  and  secretaries,  — 
left  hiB  chamber  and  proceeded  to  the  eastern  gate,  where  he 
oonld  best  reoeive  reports,  and  assure  himself,  as  the  divisions 
filed  past  him,  that  the  column  was  formed  as  he  had  ordered. 
The  superstructure  of  the  gate  offered  him  shelter ;  but  he 
stood  out,  bridle  in  hand,  his  back  to  the  storm.  There  he 
waited,  grimly  sQent,  absorbed  in  reflections  gloomy  as  the 
night  itsell 

£Yer3rthing  incident  to  the  preparation  which  required 
light  hacl  been  done  before  the  day  expired ;  outside  the 
house,  therefore,  there  was  not  a  spark  to  betray  the  move- 
ment to  the  enemy ;  in  fitct,  nothing  to  betray  it  except  the 
beat  of  horses'  hoofs  and  the  rumble  of  gun-carriages,  and 
they  were  nigh  drowned  by  the  tempest.  If  the  saints  would 
but  help  biTn  clear  of  the  streets  of  the  city,  would  help  him 
to  the  causeway  even,  without  bringing  the  infidels  upon 
him,  sword  and  lance  would  win  the  rest :  so  the  leader 
prayed  and  trusted  the  while  he  waited. 

"  My  son,  is  it  thou  Y  "  asked  a  man,  close  at  his  side. 

He  turned  quickly,  and  replied,    "  Father  Bartolom^  1 
Welcome  !     What  dost  thou  bring  Y  " 
Beport  of  the  sick  and  wounded." 
I  remember,  I  remember !     Of  all  this  bad  business,  by 
my  conscience !  no  part  so  troubled  me  as  to  say  what  should 
be  done  with  them.     At  the  last  moment  thou  wert  good 
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enough  tn  take  the  task  upon  thyself.  Sp«&k  :  wh&t  did 
thy  judgment  dictAte  t     Wh»t  did  th;  conscienca  p^miil  t  " 

The  good  mao  arranged  bis  hood,  the  better  to  shi«ld  hia 
face  from  the  tain,  and  answered,  — 

"  Of  the  ChiiBliuia,  all  who  are  able  will  take  tboir  placo* 
in  the  line  ;  the  ver;  sick  will  be  borne  by  XUscaUna  ;  ths 
litters  are  roady  for  them." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Cortes, 

"  The  Tlascalang —  " 

"  Ct«rto,  there  tho  trouble  began!"  and  Coitw  Uid  hift 
hand  heavily  on  the  priest's  shoulder.  "  Three  hundred  and 
more  of  them  too  weak  to  rise  from  the  straw,  whXah  jit 
hath  not  kept  their  bones  from  bruising  the  atonj  floor  I 
Good  heart,  what  didat  thou  with  them  1 " 

"They  ai«  dead." 

"  Motiur  of  God  I  Didst  thou  kill  them  1 "  Cmm 
grii)ed  the  shoulder  until  Olmedi)  grnancd.  "  Didst  thoa 
kill  themi" 

The  lather  shook  himself  loose,  saying,  "  There  is  do 
blood  on  my  hands.  The  Holy  Mother  came  to  my  help  ; 
and  this  was  the  way.  Kemembiance  of  the  lore  of 
Christ  forbade  the  leaving  one  Christian  behind ;  but  th« 
heathen  bora  had  no  such  appeal ;  they  must  be  left,  — 
necessity  said  so.  I  could  not  kill  them.  By  priestly 
office,  I  could  prepare  them  for  death  ;  and  so  I  went  from 
man  to  man  with  holy  formula  and  sacramental  wafer.  Th« 
caciques  were  with  me  the  while,  and  when  I  had  con- 
cluded, they  spoke  some  words  to  the  sufferers  :  then  I  saw 
what  never  Christian  saw  before.  Hardly  wilt  thou  believe 
me,  but,  Sefior,  1  beheld  the  poor  wivtcbes,  with  smiles,  bare 
their  breasts,  and  the  chiefs  begin  and  thrust  their  javelint 
into  the  hearts  of  all  there  lying." 

An  exclamation  of  horror  burst  from  Cortes,  — 

"  T  was  murder,  murder  !     What  didst  thou  t 
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Olmedo  replied  quickly,  "  Troat  me,  my  aon,  I  rushed 
iii,  and  stayed  the  work  until  the  victims  themselves  prayed 
the  chiefii  to  go  on.  Not  even  then  did  I  give  over  my  ef- 
forts, —  not  until  they  made  me  understand  the  purpose  of 
the  butchery." 

<<And  that)  Haste  thee,  father.  What  thou  tellest 
will  stagger  Christendom  ! " 

Again  Cortes  caught  the  priest's  shoulder. 

''Nay,"  said  the  latter,  shrinking  back,  "thy  hand  is 
hard  enough  without  its  glove  of  steeL" 

"  Pardon,  father  ;  but,  —  " 

**  In  good  time,  my  son,  in  good  time !  What,  but  for 
thy  impatience,  I  would  have  said  ere  this  is,  that  the  object 
was  to  save  the  honor  of  the  tribe,  and,  by  killing  the  un- 
fortunates, rescue  them  from  the  gods  of  their  enemy.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  bands  who  are  first  to  enter  the  palace  to-night 
or  to-morrow  will  find  treasure,  —  much  treasure  as  thou 
knowest,  —  but  not  one  victim." 

The  father  spoke  solemnly,  for  in  the  circumstance  there 
was  a  strain  of  pious  exaltation  that  found  an  echo  in  his 
own  devoted  nature ;  greatly  was  he  shocked  to  hear  Cortes 
laugh. 

**  Volume  Dioi  /  "  he  cried,  crossing  himself ;  **  the  man 
blasphemes ! " 

«  Blasphemes,  saidst  thou  1 "  and  Cortes  checked  himsel£ 
"May  the  saints  forget  me  forever,  if  I  laughed  at  the 
tragedy  thou  wert  telling!  I  laughed  at  thy  simplicity, 
fcther." 

'*  Is  this  a  time  for  jesting  1 "  asked  Olmedo. 

**  Good  father,"  said  Cortes,  gravely,  "  the  bands  that  take 
the  palace  to-night  or  to-morrow  wiU  find  no  treasure,  — 
not  enough  to  buy  a  Christmas  ribbon  for  a  country  girL 
Look  now.  I  went  to  the  treasure-room  a  little  while  be- 
fore coming  here,  and  there  I  found  the  varlets  of  Narvaez 
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loading  themselves  with  bora  of  aHvm  mid  gold  ;  thoj  1 
Bucks  and  pouches  bolted  to  their  woiaU  and  ahoaltirjs,  • 
wen)  suing  them  to  buraling.  Possibly  some  gt 
spilled  on  the  fioor  may  remain  for  IboM  who  ctiocood  oa  ; 
but  nothing  more.  Pray  thou,  good  priest,  good  fhcod, 
pray  thon  that  the  treasure  be  sot  found  in  the  nmid  w« 
travel  to-night." 

A  body  of  men  crossing  the  court-yard  attr«ct«d  CoctoB  ^ 
then  four  horsomeu  approached,  and  stopped  Won*  k 

"  Is  it  thou,  Sandoval  t "  Uq  aaked. 

"  Yea,  Sefioc." 

"  And  Oidaa,  Lugo,  and  Tapia  t  " 

"  Here,"  they  replied. 

"  And  thy  following,  Sandoval  1 " 

"  The  cavaliers  of  Nar>'st»  whom  thou  gaveet  me,  un*  - 
huudred  ohoseo  soldiers,  and  the  TLucalans  to  the  uumbw  i 
thuu  didst  order." 

"  Bien  I  Lead  out  of  the  gate,  and  halt  after  '"»l''"g  what 
thou  deemest  room  for  the  other  divisions.  Christ  and  St. 
James  go  with  thee ! " 

"  Amen  I  "  responded  Obnedo. 

And  BO  the  vanguard  passed  him,  —  a  long  sacceosion  of 
shadowy  files  that  he  heard  rather  than  saw.  Hardly  were 
they  gone  when  another  body  approached,  led  by  au  officai 
on  foot. 

"  Who  art  thou  1 "  asked  Cortes. 

"  Magarino,"  the  man  replied. 

"  Whom  have  you  1 " 

"  One  hundred  and  lifty  Christians,  and  four  hundred 
riiLscalans." 

"  And  the  bridge  1 " 

"  We  have  it  here." 

"  As  thou  lovefit  life  and  honor,  captain,  heed  well  thine 
orders.     Uova  on,  and  join  thyself  to  Sandoval." 
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The  bridge  spoken  of  was  a  portable  platform  of  hewn 
plank  bolted  to  a  frame  of  stout  timbers,  designed  to  pass  the 
oolumn  oyer  the  three  canals  intersecting  the  causeway  to 
Tlaoopan,  which,  in  the  saUj  of  the  afternoon,  had  been 
found  to  be  bridgeless.  If  the  canals  were  deep  as  had 
been  reported,  well  might  Magarino  be  chaiged  with  partic- 
ular carel 

In  the  order  of  march  next  came  the  centre  or  main  bodjy 
Cortes'  immediate  command.  The  baggage  was  in  their 
charge,  also  the  greater  part  of  the  artillery,  making  of  itself  a 
long  train,  and  one  of  Tast  interest ;  for,  thou^  in  the  midst 
of  a  confession  of  £ulure,  the  leader  did  not  abate  his  in' 
tention  of  conquest,  — such  was  a  peculiarity  of  his  genius. 

''Mexia,  Avila,  good  gentlemen,"  he  said,  halting  the 
royal  treasurers,  **  let  me  assure  myself  of  what  beyond  per- 
adventure  ye  are  assured." 

And  he  counted  the  horses  and  men  bearing  away  the 
golden  dividend  of  the  emperor,  knowing  if  what  they  had 
in  keeping  were  safely  lodged  in  the  royal  depositaries,  there 
was  nothing  which  might  not  be  condoned, — not  usurpii- 
tion,  defeat  even.     Most  literally,  they  bore  his  fortuna 

A  moment  after  there  came  upon  him  a  procession  of 
motley  composition :  disabled  Christians ;  servants,  mostly 
females,  carrying  the  trifles  they  most  affected,  —  here  a 
bundle  of  wearing  apparel,  there  a  cage  with  a  bird ;  prison- 
ers, amongst  others  the  prince  Cacama,  heart-broken  by  his 
nusfortunes;  women  of  importance  and  rank,  comfortably 
housed  in  curtained  palanquins.  So  went  Marina,  her  slaves 
side  by  side  with  those  of  Nenetzin,  in  whose  mind  the 
fears,  sorrows,  and  emotions  of  the  thousands  setting  out  in 
the  march  had  no  place,  for  Alvarado  had  wrapped  her  in 
his  doak,  and  lifted  her  into  the  carriage,  and  left  a  kiss  on 
her  Ups,  with  a  promise  of  oversight  and  protection. 

As  if  to  make  good  the  promise,  almost  on  the  heels  of 
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her  alaTse  rodo  the  deft  cavalier,  blithe  of  spirit,  beeaiua  </ 
the  happy  chance  which  made  the  place  of  the  lorsr  tlvl 
of  duty  abo.  Behind  hint,  well  apportioned  of  ChmtiuM 
and  Tlascalana  and  much  the  largest  of  the  diviaioiia,  noTad 
the  lear-guard,  of  which  liu  and  l^euu  wen  chiub.  Hit 
hay  mare,  Bradamante,  however,  soomod  not  to  share  tua 
gayety,  but  tossed  her  liead,  and  chtunpod  the  bit,  kmI 
frequently  shied  as  if  gearud. 

"  Have  done,  my  pretty  girl !  "  he  said  to  her.  "  Fright- 
ened, art  thou  t  T  ia  only  the  wind,  ugly  enough,  I  trow, 
bnt  nothing  worse.  Or  art  thou  jealous  t  Veryttaua  I  To- 
morrow she  shall  find  thee  in  the  green  pasture,  and  tuM 
thee  aa  I  will  her." 

"  Ola,  captain  I  "  said  Cortes,  approaching  Mm.  "*  To 
whom  speakeat  thout " 

"To  my  mifltnas,  Biadamante,  S^or,"  ho  Kpliad,  cheek- 
ing the  rein  impatiently.  "  Somotimea  she  hath  airs  pmttifr, 
as  thou  knowest,  than  the  prettinesses  of  a  woman  ;  but  now, 
—  So  ho,  girl  1  —  now  she  —  Have  done,  I  say  !  —  now  aha 
hath  a  devil  And  where  she  got  it  I  know  not.  onleai 
from  the  knave  Botello."  * 

"What  of  himi  Where  is  he  t"  asked  Coitee,  with  sod- 
den interest. 

"  Back  with  Leon,  talking,  as  is  his  wont,  about  certain 
subtleties,  nameless  by  good  Christians,  but  which  be  never- 
tbeleaa  calleth  prophecies." 

"  What  saith  the  man  now  1 " 

"  Out  of  the  mass  of  his  follies,  I  remember  three :  that 
thou,  SeBor,  from  extreme  miafortune,  shalt  at  last  attein 
great  honor ;  that  to-night  hundreds  of  us  will  be  loot,  — 
which  last  I  can  forgive  in  him,  if  only  his  third  prediettoa 
come  true." 

"And  thatt" 

*  A  rapatad  (ootluqw. 
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'*Najy  Se&or,  except  as  servmg  to  show  that  the  logue 
hath  in  him  a  savor  of  uncommon  fiEdmess,  it  is  the  least 
important  of  all ;  he  saith  he  himself  will  be  amoBgst  the 
lost." 

Then  Cortes  laughed,  sayingy  "  Wilt  thou  never  be  done 
with  thy  quips  Y  Lead  on.  I  will  wait  here  a  little 
longer." 

Alvarado  vanishedy  being  in  haste  to  recover  his  place 
behind  Nenetzin.  Before  Cortes  then,  with  the  echoless 
tread  of  panthers  in  the  glade,  hurried  the  long  array  of 
Tlascalans  ;  after  them,  the  cross-bowmen  and  arquebusiers, 
their  implements  clashing  against  their  heavy  armor ;  yet  he 
stood  silent,  pondering  the  words  of  Botello.  Not  until,  with 
wheels  grinding  and  shaking  the  pavement,  the  guns  reached 
him  did  he  wake  from  his  thinking. 

"  Ho,  Mesa,  well  met  1 "  he  said  to  the  veteran,  whom 
he  distinguished  amid  a  troop  of  slaves  dragging  the  first 
piece.  ''  This  is  not  a  night  like  those  in  Italy  where  thou 
didst  learn  the  cunning  of  thy  craft;  yet  there  might  be 
worse  for  us." 

**  Mira,  Senor ! "  and  Mesa  went  to  him,  and  said  in  a 
low  voice,  ''What  thou  saidst  was  cheerily  spoken,  that  1 
might  borrow  encouragement ;  and  I  thank  thee,  for  I  have 
much  need  of  all  the  comfort  thou  hast  to  give.  A  poor  re- 
turn have  I,  Se&or.  If  the  infidels  attack  us,  rely  not  upon 
the  guns,  not  even  mine :  if  the  wind  did  not  whisk  the 
priming  *away,  the  rain  would  drown  it,  — and  then,"  —  his 
voice  sunk  to  a  whisper ;  ''  our  nuUches  wiU  not  bum  I " 

At  that  moment  a  gust  dashed  Cortes  with  water,  and  for 
the  first  time  he  was  chilled,  —  chilled  until  his  teeth  chat- 
tered ;  for  simultaneously  a  presentiment  of  calamity  touched 
him  with  what  in  a  man  less  brave  would  have  been  fear. 
He  saw  how,  without  the  guns,  Botello's  second  prediction 
iras  possible  I     Nevertheless,  he  replied^  — 
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"The  aaizita  can  b«lp  their  own  in  th«  <Urk  aa  wttk 
B3  in  the  light.  Do  thy  beet.  To-murrotr  thon  abalt  ba 
captain." 

Then  Cortea  mounlod  liis  horse,  tad  took  his  shiald,  ux) 
to  his  wrist  chained  his  battle-&xii  :  still  bs  wuiled.  A 
company  of  horsemen  bruabed  paiit  him,  foUotriMi  bjr  • 
sobtary  rider. 

"  Leon  !  "  said  Cortes. 

The  cavalier  stopped,  and  replied,  — 

"What  wouldst  thou,  SoiIutI" 

"  Am  the  guards  withdrawn  1 " 

"  All  of  them." 

"  And  the  eentinela  1 " 

"  I  have  been  to  every  post ;  not  a  man  is  left." 

Cortes  spoke  to  hia  attondanta  and  they,  too,  roda  off; 
wban  they  were  gone  ha  said  to  Leon,  — 

"  Now  we  may  go." 

And  with  that  together  tbey  passed  out  into  the  street. 
Cortes  turned,  and  looked  toward  the  palace,  now  deaeited ; 
but  the  night  seemed  to  have  snatched  the  pile  away,  and 
in  its  place  led  a  blackened  void.  Fugitive  as  h«  was, 
riding  he  knew  not  to  what  end,  he  settled  in  his  saddla 
again  with  a  sigh  —  not  for  the  old  house  itself,  nor  for  the 
comfort  of  its  roof,  nor  for  the  refuge  in  time  of  danger ;  not 
for  the  Christian  dead  reposing  in  its  gardens,  their  valor 
wasted  and  their  graves  abandoned,  nor  for  that  other 
victim  theiu  sacrificed  in  his  cause,  whose  weakneases  might 
not  be  separated  from  a  thousand  services,  and  a  royalty 
■uperbly  Eastern  ;  these  were  things  to  woke  tiie  emotions 
of  youths  and  maidens,  young  in  the  world,  and  of  poeta, 
dreamy  and  simple-minded  ;  be  sighed  for  the  power  he  had 
there  enjoyed,  —  the  weeks  and  months  when  his  word  was 
law  for  an  empire  of  shadowy  vastness,  and  he  was  master; 
in  fact,  of  a  king  of  kings,  —  immeasurable  power  now  loat, 
apparently  forever. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE   PURSUIT   BEGINS. 

IN  the  afternoon  the  king  Cuitlahua,  whose  sickness  had 
greatly  increased,  caused  himself  to  be  taken  to  Chapul- 
tepec,  where  he  judged  he  would  be  safer  from  the  enemy 
and  better  uituated  for  treatment  by  his  doctors  and  nurses. 
Before  leaving,  however,  he  appointed  a  deputation  of  an- 
cients, and  sent  them,  with  his  signet  and  a  message,  to 
Guatamozin. 

The  'tzin,  about  the  same  time,  changed  his  quarters 
firom  the  teocallis,  now  but  a  bare  pavement  high  in  air, 
to  the  old  Cd  of  Quetzal'.  That  the  strangers  must  shortly 
attempt  to  leave  the  city  he  knew ;  so  giving  up  the  assault 
on  the  palace,  he  took  measures  to  destroy  them,  if  pos- 
sible, while  in  retreat.  The  road  they  would  move  by 
was  the  only  point  in  the  connection  about  which  he  was 
undecided.  Anyhow,  they  must  seek  the  land  by  one  of 
the  causeways.  Those  by  Tlacopan  and  Tepejaca  were 
the  shortest ;  therefore,  he  believed  one  or  the  other  of 
them  would  be  selected.  Upon  that  theory,  he  accommo- 
dated all  his  preparations  to  an  attack  from  the  lake,  while 
the  foe  were  outstretched  on  the  narrow  dike.  As  sufficient 
obstructions  in  their  front,  he  relied  upon  the  bridgeless 
canals;  their  rear  he  would  himself  assail  with  a  force 
chosen  from  the  matchless  children  of  the  capital,  whoso 
native  valor  was  terribly  inflamed  by  the  ruin  and  suffering 
they  had  seen  and  endured.  The  old  Cu  was  well  located 
for  his  part  of  the  operation  ;  and  there,  in  the  sanctuary, 
surrounded  by  a  throng  of  armed  caciques  and  lords,  the 
deputies  of  the  king  Cuitlahua  found  him. 
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If  the  ehado  of  Mu^ox  lingtired  about  the  altar  of  tha 
peaceful  ^'uii,  no  doubt  it  lliriUwl  to  ruo  the  profanation  of 
the  holy  place  ;  if  il  sought  refuge  in  the  cells  below,  atmt  1 
they  were  filled  by  an  anuy  in  concealioent ;  and  if  it  w»nl 
further,  down  to  whuL  the  paba,  in  hia  poetic  madueas,  hul 
lovingly  called  liis  World,  alas  again  !  the  birds  woin  thud. 
ilio  shrubs  withered,  tba  angel  gone ;  only  the  foiiuiKia 
lived,  of  Darkness  a  sweet  voice  eingiug  in  the  imt  of 
Silence. 

So  the  'Inn  being  found,  this  was  the  message  dslirerad 
to  him  from  the  king  Cuitlahua  :  — 

"  May  the  gods  li^ve  you  a^i  I  do  !  I  am  sick  with  Um 
j^ickness  of  the  strangers.  Come  not  near  me,  leal  yiiu  ha 
taken  also.  1  go  to  Chapultepec  to  get  ready  for  dnath. 
If  I  die,  the  empire  is  youca.  Ueantime,  I  give  joa  aU 
power." 

Guatamozin  took  the  signet,  and  was  once  more  master,  if 
not  king,  in  the  city  of  his  fathers.  The  deputies  kissed  hia 
hand  ;  the  chiefs  saluted  him  j  and  when  the  tidings  reached 
the  companies  below,  the  cells  rang  as  never  before,  not 
even  with  the  hymns  of  their  first  tenants. 

While  yet  the  incense  of  the  ovation  sweetened  the  air 
about  him,  he  looked  up  at  the  image  of  the  god,  —  web  of 
spider  on  its  golden  sceptre,  dust  on  ite  painted  shield,  duat 
bending  its  plumes  of  fire  ;  he  looked  up  into  the  face,  yet 
fair  and  benignant,  and  back  to  him  rushed  the  speech  of 
Mualox,  clear  as  if  freshly  spoken,  —  "  Anahuac,  the  beauti- 
ful, —  her  existence,  and  the  glory  atid  power  that  make  it  a 
thing  of  worth,  are  hnked  to  your  action.  O  'izm,  your  fate 
and  hers,  and  that  of  the  many  nations,  is  one  and  the 
same ! "  and  the  beating  of  his  pulse  (juickentHl  Ihricfi  ;  for 
now  he  could  see  that  the  words  were  prophetic  of  hii 
country  saved  by  him. 

Then  up  the  broad  atapa  of  the  Cfi,  into  the  Mnctuuj-. 
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and  through  the  crowd,  rushed  Hualpa  ;  the  rain  streamed 
from  his  quilted  armor ;  and  upon  the  door  in  front  of  the 
'tzin,  with  a  noise  like  the  fall  of  a  heavy  hammer,  he 
dropped  the  hutt  of  a  lance  to  which  was  affixed  a  Christian 
sword -blade. 

"  At  last,  at  last,  0  'tzin  !  **  he  said,  **  the  strangers  are  in 
the  street,  marching  toward  Tlacopan." 

The  company  hushed  their  very  breathing. 

'<  AU  of  them  Y  "  asked  the  'tdn. 

"All  but  the  dead." 

Then  on  the  'tzin's  lip  a  smile,  in  his  eyes  a  flash  as  of  flame. 

'*  Hear  you,  friends  % "  he  said.  *'  The  time  of  vengeance 
has  come.  You  know  your  places  and  duty.  Go,  each  one. 
May  the  gods  go  with  you ! " 

In  a  moment  he  and  Hualpa  were  alone.  The  latter  bent 
his  head,  and  crossing  his  hands  upon  his  breast  said,  — 

"  When  the  burthen  of  my  griefs  has  been  greatest,  and 
I  cried  out  continually,  0  'tzin,  you  have  held  me  back, 
promising  that  my  time  would  come.  I  doubt  not  your  bet- 
ter judgment,  but  —  but  I  have  no  more  patience.  My 
enemy  is  abroad,  and  she,  whom  I  cannot  forget,  goes  with 
him.     Is  not  the  time  come  )  " 

Guatamozin  laid  his  hand  on  Hualpa's  :  — 

"  Be  glad,  0  comrade !  The  time  has  come  ;  and  as 
you  have  prepared  for  it  like  a  warrior,  go  now,  and  get  the 
revenge  so  long  delayed.  I  give  you  more  than  permission, 
—  I  give  you  my  prayers.  Where  are  the  people  who  are  to 
go  with  you  1 " 

"  In  the  canoes,  waiting." 

They  were  silent  awhile.  Then  the  'tzin  took  the  lance, 
and  looked  at  the  long,  straight  blade  admiringly  ;  under  its 
blue  gleam  lay  the  secret  of  its  composition,  by  which  the 
few  were  able  to  mock  the  many,  and  ravage  the  capital  and 
country. 
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"  I^read  nothing ;  it  will  conquer,"  h«  uid,  huidiag  Um 
wciapim  back. 

Ilualpa  kissed  hte  hand,  and  rojiliod,  "  1  thnoght  ts 
make  rotura  for  your  prefermeiite,  0  "tan.  by  serving  yoo 
Ke.U  when  you  were  king  ;  but  the  servic«  n^od  not  be  put 
nir  Ro  long.  I  thank  the  gods  for  this  night's  o|)[iurtttnitr. 
If  I  come  not  with  the  rising  of  Iho  sun  to-mumtw, 
Nenf;t7Jn  can  tell  you  my  story.     Farpwetl !  " 

Willi  hb  face  to  his  benefactor,  he  moved  away. 

"  Have  a  care  for  yourself!  "  said  the  'tzin,  regarding  him 
earnestly  ;  ''  and  romember  ther«  must  be  uo  sign  of  »U*eii 
until  the  Btrangera  have  advanced  to  the  fint  causeway.  I 
will  look  for  you  to-morrow.     Farewell ! " 

While  yet  the  'tzin's  thoughts  wont  out  compaesiunatdy 
aft«r  his  unhappy  friend,  up  from  their  irkaomo  hiding  in  tha 
cells  came  the  companies  he  wns  to  lead,  — a  long  anmy  in 
white  tunics  of  quitted  cotton.  At  their  head,  the  uuiform 
covering  a  Christian  cuirass,  and  with  Christian  helm  and 
battle-axo,  he  marched  ;  and  so,  through  the  darknoes  and 
the  storm,  the  purauit  began. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

LA   NOCHE  THIBTE. 

THE  movement  of  the  fugitive  army  was  necessarily 
Blow.  Stretched  out  in  the  street,  it  formed  a  column 
of  im^gular  front  and  great  depth.  A  cuiisiderible  portion 
wm  of  non-combatants,  such  as  the  siek  and  wounded, 
the  aervanle,  women,  and  prisoners  ;  to  whom  might  )>e 
added  th(!  Indians  carrying  the  baggage  and  amtnunition,  and 
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laboriously  diagging  the  guns.  The  darkness,  and  the  rain 
beaten  into  the  Oaces  of  the  sufferers  by  the  wind,  made  the 
keeping  order  impossible  ;  at  each  step  the  intervals  between 
individuals  and  between  the  divisions  grew  wider  and 
wider.  After  crossing  two  or  three  of  the  bridges,  a  general 
confusion  began  to  prevail ;  the  officers,  in  dread  of  the  enemy, 
failed  to  call  out,  and  the  soldiers,  bending  low  to  protect  their 
faces,  and  hugging  their  anus  or  their  treasure,  marched  in 
dogged  silence,  indifferent  to  all  but  themselves.  Soon  what 
was  at  first  a  fair  column  in  close  order  became  an  irregular 
procession  ;  here  a  crowd  of  all  the  arms  mixed,  there  a 
thin  line  of  stragglers. 

It  is  a  simple  thing,  I  know,  yet  nothing  has  so  much  to 
do  with  what  we  habitually  call  our  spirits  as  the  condition 
in  which  we  are  at  the  time.  Under  an  open  sky,  with  the 
breath  of  a  glowing  morning  in  our  nostrils,  we  sing, 
laugh,  and  are  brave ;  but  let  the  cloud  hide  the  blue  ex- 
panse and  cover  our  walk  with  shadow,  and  we  shrink 
within  ourselves ;  or  worse,  let  the  walk  be  in  the  night, 
through  a  strange  place,  with  rain  and  cold  added,  and 
straightway  the  fine  thing  we  call  courage  meiges  itself  into 
a  sense  of  duty  or  sinks  into  humbler  concern  for  comfort 
and  safety.  So,  not  a  man  in  all  the  column,  —  not  a  cava- 
lier, not  a  slave,  —  but  felt  himself  oppressed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  situation  ;  those  who,  only  that  afternoon,  had 
charged  like  lions  along  that  very  street  now  yielded  to  the 
indefinable  effect,  and  were  weak  of  heart  even  to  timidity. 
The  imagination  took  hold  of  most  of  them,  especially  of 
the  humbler  class,  and,  lining  the  way  Mrith  terrors  all  its 
own,  reduced  them  to  the  state  when  panic  rushes  in  to 
complete  what  fear  begins.  They  started  at  the  soughing  of 
the  wind ;  drew  to  strike  each  other ;  cursed  the  rattle  of 
their  arms,  the  hoof-beats  of  the  horses,  the  rumble  of  the 
carriage-wheels ;  on  the  houses,  vaguely  defined  against  the 
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sky,  they  nw  sentinels  nady  to  Rive  the  alarm,  and  down 
the  intersecting  streets  liuanl  the  iufiilel  IcgioD?  rudhing  uf"R 
iIh'hi  ;  very  frequently  thi-y  sttinililrii  over  coi^wea  ysi  ciim- 
berinj:  the  way  after  the  day's  tight,  ami  then  Uiey  wliUpKRul 
the  mimes  of  saints,  and  crifssuj  tbemiMlveji ;  tKe  liaad,  al- 
ways suggestive  of  daith,  went  niivcr  »\  much  iu>  to  tbMiL 

And  BO,  for  many  squares,  acrtws  canaU,  pa«t  paiacaa  4i>d 
temples,  they  marched,  and  nulliinft  t'l  indical«  an  enemy  i 
the  city  seemed  deserted. 

"  Hist,  Seiior  !  "  said  Duero,  speaking  with  bated  brnath- 
"  Hast  tliou  not  heanl  of  the  anuy  cif  uiilwlieVL-n  that,  in 
the  night,  while  resting  in  their  camp,  wcr«  hy  a  hmaUi  put 
to  tinal  sloep  I  Verily,  the  same  good  angel  of  the  Ixird  halb 
been  here  also." 

"  Nay,  eompadrt  mio,"  replied  Cortes,  binding  in  hia  lad- 
iUl-.  "  I  cannot  so  persuade  myself.  If  the  intidalu  amnA 
to  li;t  lis  gn,  the  gnins  would  nnt  \f  sr>  f-'aofiil.  Fmhi 
some  ho  use -lop  we  should  have  had  thrir  barbarous  farcwfll. 
—  a  stono.  a  lanco,  an  arrnw,  at  lea>l  a  turse.  By  man  v 
signs,  ^~  for  that  matter,  by  the  r.iin  whiib,  driven  lhrouj;li 
the  visor  bars,  is  finding;  ils  way  diiwn  the  ddiiblel  under  mv 
breastplate,  ^by  many  sipis,  I  knuw  we  iire  in  the  midst  of 
a  HtDrni.  (!ood  Mother  forfend,  \'-A.  b;id  ;l->  it  i?.  it  pre^satr*" 
Kiiniething  worse ! " 

At  that  moment  n  wateher  on  th<'  •a-ilrm  of  a  temple  ne:ir 
by  chanted  the  hmir  of  midni<;lit. 

"Didst  liwirl"  aake.1  Cort.-s,  ■■They  ur-i  not  aalw^p  ' 
01nie<lo  !  father  !     Wher.'  art  tliou  I  " 

■■What  wouldat  thou,  my  i«>n  I  " 

"TliHt  th.iu  shouldst  n.it  \i,<-l  lost  in  Diis  Toidiet ;  more 
es|)c<ially.  that  tlum  shoiddst  keep  lo  thy  pmyers." 

And  alKiut  that  lime  Sancb.val,  at  tlie  hea.i  of  bis  ad- 
vanceil  guard,  nide  from  the  *treet  oiil  i>n  the  ojien  causiv 
way.     Farther  on.  but  at  no  ijrciit  disUmie.  hi'  tame   to  thi' 
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first  canaL  While  there,  waiting  for  the  bridge  to  be  broiight 
forward,  he  heard  from  the  lake  to  his  right  the  peal  long 
and  loud  of  a  conch-shell.  His  heart,  in  battle  steadfast 
as  a  rock,  throbbed  faster  ;  and  with  raised  shield  and  close- 
griped  sword,  he  listened,  as  did  all  with  him,  while  other 
shells  took  up  and  carried  the  blast  back  to  the  city,  and  far 
out  over  the  lake. 

;  In  the  long  array  none  failed  to  interpret  the  sound  aright ; 
all  recognized  a  signal  of  attack,  and  halted,  the  slave  by 
his  prolong,  the  knight  on  his  horse,  each  one  as  the  moment 
found  hinL  They  said  not  a  word,  but  listened  ;  and  as  they 
heard  the  peal  multiply  countlessly  in  every  direction,  —  now 
close  by,  now  far  off,  —  surprise,  the  first  emotion,  turned  to 
dismay.  Flight,  —  darkness,  —  storm,  —  and  now  the  in- 
fidels !  "  May  God  have  mercy  on  us  ! ''  murmured  the 
brave,  making  ready  to  fight  **  May  God  have  mercy  on 
us  !  "  echoed  the  timid,  ready  to  fiy. 

The  play  of  the  wind  upon  the  lake  seemed  somewhat 
neutralized  by  the  density  of  the  rain ;  still  the  waves 
splashed  lustily  against  the  grass-grown  sides  of  the  cause- 
way ;  and  while  Sandoval  was  wondering  if  there  were 
many,  who,  in  firaU  canoes,  would  venture  upon  the  waste  at 
such  a  time,  another  sound,  heard,  as  it  were,  under  that  of 
the  conchs,  yet  too  strong  to  be  confounded  with  wind  or 
surging  water,  challenged  his  attention  ;  then  he  was  assured. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  get  ye  ready ;  they  are 
coming.  Pass  the  word,  and  ride  one  to  Magarino,  — 
speed  to  him,  speed  him  here  !  His  bridge  laid  now  were 
worth  a  hundred  lives  !  " 

As  the  yells  of  the  infidels  —  or,  rather,  their  yell,  for  the 
many  voices  rolled  over  the  water  in  one  great  volume  — 
grew  clearer  their  design  became  manifest. 

Cortes  touched  Olmedo  :  — 
Dost  thou  remember  the  brigantines  1 " 
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"  What  of  tliemt" 

"Duly,  father,  that  wlutt  will  happon  to-night  woulij  uol 
if  they  were  afloat.  Now  shall  we  pay  tlie  |>«iuUty  of  iheir 
los.i.  Ay  de  mi!"  I'hen  hu  Haiti  iiliiuil  to  thi:  carkbets, 
MiJi'k,  Olid,  Avik,  and  othets.  "  By  my  con*ci<inc«.  ■  dark 
(iiky  for  UB  was  that  in  which  the  lake  wmtt  hack  lo  tlw 
heathen,  —  brewer,  it,  of  tliis  darker  uight !  An  edd  of 
loitering !  Bid  the  trumpetero  blow  thn  wlviuicu  1  Ono 
ride  forward  to  hasten  Ma^gariuu  ;  another  to  the  i«ar  tlut 
the  division  may  be  clmied  up.  No  apace  for  the  di^  Ui 
lajiil  from  their  canoe*.     Hearken  !  " 

The  report  of  a  gun,  appareotly  back  in  the  city,  raacfasd 

"  They  are  attacking  the  rear-guard  !  Mesa  apukc  ihea. 
On  thu  right  hear  them,  and  on  the  loft  !  Molhur  of  (Jod. 
if  our  people  stand  not  firm  now,  butter  prayers  for  mu 
si>uls  tlian  fighting  for  out  lives  I  " 

A  stone  then  struct  Avila,  Btartliug  the  group  with  its 
clang  upon  hia  armor. 

"  A  Blinger  !  "  cried  Cortc-s.  "  On  the  right  litre,  —  can 
ye  see  him  1 " 

They  Iooke<l  that  way,  but  saw  nothing.  Tht-n  ihe  aetisf 
of  helplessness  in  exposure  swole  tliein,  and,  knightly  a.s 
tliey  wei-e,  they  also  felt  the  comuion  fear. 

"  Make  way  !  Room,  room  t  "  slioutjHl  Ma^'arino,  ni:i|iiug 
to  the  front,  through  the  advance-guard.  His  Tlasoalan» 
were  many  and  stout ;  to  awim  the  canal,  —  with  r(>[<os 
to  draw  the  bridge  afl«r  them,  —  to  plant  it  acixHis  the 
chaMn,  were  thitigs  achieved  in  a  mumt'ul. 

"  Well  done,  Magarino  !  Forward,  geullfuu'ii,  —  fi,irw;iril 
all !  "  so  saying,  Handoval  spurri'd  sitoks  ;  &^<t  liini,  in  reck- 
le**  hiis;i',  his  whole  division  rushed.  The  platform,  qiiivi-r 
ing  througjiout,  was  stancher  than  the  stone  revetnienlj 
upon  which  its  ends  were  planted  ;  calcini-d  by  lir«,  thvy 
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crumbled  like  chalk.  The  crowd  then  crossing,  sensible 
that  the  floor  was  giving  way  under  them,  yelled  with  ter- 
ror, and  in  their  frantic  struggle  to  escape  toppled  some  of 
them  ioto  the  canaL  None  paused  to  )ook  after  the  unfor- 
tunates ;  for  the  shouting  of  the  infidels,  which  had  been 
coming  nearer  and  nearer,  now  rose  clase  at  hand,  muffling 
the  thunder  of  the  horses  plunging  on  the  sinking  bridge. 
Moreover,  stones  and  arrows  began  to  fall  in  that  quarter 
with  effect,  quickening  the  hurry  to  get  away. 

Cortes  reached  the  bridge  at  the  same  time  the  infidels 
reached  the  causeway.  He  called  to  Magarino ;  before  the 
good  captain  could  answer,  the  waves  to  the  right  hand 
became  luminous  with  the  plashing  of  countless  paddles,  and 
a  fleet  of  canoes  burst  out  of  the  darkness.  Up  rose  the 
crews,  ghost-like  in  their  white  armor,  and  showered  the 
Christians  with  missiles.  A  cry  of  terror,  —  a  rush,  —  and 
the  cavaliers  were  pushed  on  the  bridge,  which  they  jammed 
deeper  in  the  rocks.  Some  horses,  wild  with  fright,  leaped 
into  the  lake,  and,  iron-clad,  like  their  riders,  were  seen  no 
more. 

On  the  further  side,  Cortes  wheeled  about,  and  shouted 
to  Ids  friends.  Olmedo  answered,  so  did  Morla ;  then  they 
were  swept  onward. 

Alone,  and  in  peril  of  being  forced  down  the  side  of  the 
dike,  Cortes  held  his  horse  to  the  place.  Tlie  occasional  boom 
of  guns,  a  straggling  fire  of  small  arms,  and  the  unintermitted 
cries  of  the  infidels,  in  tone  exultant  and  merciless,  assured  him 
that  the  attack  was  the  same  everywhere  down  the  column. 
One  look  he  gave  the  scene  near  by,  —  on  the  bridge,  a  mass 
of  men  struggling,  cursing,  praying ;  wretches  falling,  their 
shrieks  shrill  with  despair ;  the  lake  wliitening  with  assail- 
ants !  He  shuddered,  and  called  on  the  saints ;  then  the 
instinct  of  the  soldier  prevailed  :  — 

"  Oloj  comrades  1 "  he  cried.     ''  It  is  nothing.     Stand,  if 
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ye  love  life.     Stand,  and  fight,  aa  ye  so  veil  know  how ! 
Holy  Cross  I     Ckriito  y  Santiago  I  " 

He  spurred  into  the  thick  of  tho  throng.  \a  vmia  :  tba 
current  was  too  strong ;  tho  good  atiwd  si«'>ndiKl  him  with 
hoof  and  frontlet;  now  ho  pmyed,  now  cnrood  ;  nt  U«t 
he  yielded,  swing  that  on  the  other  aide  of  the  brid^  wru 
Fear,  on  his  side  Panic. 

When  the  signal  I  have  Hoscribed,  Wni^  frnin  tho  Ittke  to 
the  city,  began  to  regouud  frum  t«niple  to  t«mplo,  th«  rvu- 
guard  were  yet  many  squares  from  tho  causeway,  and  haj, 
for  the  most  part,  become  merely  a  procession  of  dnuich«>d 
and  cowering  stntgglerB.  The  sound  alamiMl  them  ;  aiid 
divining  its  meaning,  they  assembled  in  accidental  groupa, 
and  BO  liurried  forward. 

Nerjetzin  and  Marina,  yet  in  company,  were  al»o  slartJad 
by  the  Boiay  sbella  The  lattar  utayed  not  tu  questioQ  ur 
argue  ;  nt  her  word,  sharply  spoken,  her  Alavc»  foUownd  faiA 
after  the  central  division,  and  resU'd  [lot  until  they  bad 
gained  a  place  well  in  advance  of  the  non  combatants,  whose 
slow  and  toilsome  progress  she  had  shrewdly  ilrvadisl.  Not 
so  Nenetzin  :  the  alarm  proceeded  from  her  countrymen  : 
feared  she,  therefore,  for  her  lover ,  and  wlmn,  vigilant  aa 
he  was  gallant,  he  rode  lo  her,  and  kis.-H'tl  her  hand,  and  B|>okt< 
to  her  in  lover's  phrase,  she  laughed,  though  not  understand 
ing  a  word,  and  bade  her  slaves  stay  with  him. 

List  man  in  the  column  was  Leon,  brave  geutlcman, 
good  captain.  With  his  horsemen,  he  closed  upon  the 
artillery. 

"  Friend,"  he  said  to  Mesa,  "  the  devil  is  in  the  night. 
As  thou  art  familiar  \nth  wars  as  Father  Ulmedo  with  mass, 
how  rcadest  thou  the  noise  we  hear  1 " 

The  veteran,  walking  at  the  moment  between  two  of  hia 
guns,  replied,  — 

"  Inlerjiret  we  each  for  himself.  Senor.  I  am  readj  to 
fiijht     See  ! " 
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And  drawing  his  cloak  aaide,  he  showed  the  ruddy  spark 
of  a  lighted  match. 

**  As  thou  seest,  I  am  ready  ;  yet  "  —  and  he  lowered  his 
voice  —  "I  shame  not  to  confess  that  I  wish  we  were  well 
out  of  this." 

"  Good  soldier  art  thou  !  "  said  Leon.  "  I  will  stay  with 
tliee.     A  la  Madre  todos  !  " 

The  exclamation  had  scarcely  passed  his  Ups  when  to  their 
left  and  front  the  darkness  became  peopled  with  men  in 
white,  rushing  upon  them,  and  shouting,  ''  Up,  up,  Tlatelocol 
0,  0  luaanes,  luUones  /  "  * 

''  Tuxh  thy  guns  quickly,  Mesa,  or  we  are  lost ! "  cried 
Leon  ;  and  to  his  comrades, ''  Swords  and  axes !  Upon  them, 
geiitlemet.  f     Santiago,  Santiago  /  " 

The  veteran  as  promptly  resolved  himself  into  action.  A 
word  to  his  men,  —  then  he  caught  a  wheel  with  one  hand, 
and  swung  the  carriage  round,  and  applied  the  match. 
The  gun  failed  fire,  but  up  sprang  a  hissing  flame,  and  in 
its  lurid  light  out  came  all  the  scene  about:  the  infidels 
pouring  into  the  street,  the  Tlascalans  and  many  Spaniards 
in  flight,  Leon  enlarging  almost  alone,  and  right  amongst 
the  guns  a  fighting  man,  —  by  his  armor,  half  pagan,  half 
Christian,  —  all  this  Mesa  saw,  and  more,  —  that  the 
slaves  had  abandoned  the  ropes,  and  that  of  the  gunners  the 
few  who  stood  their  ground  were  struggling  for  life  hand  to 
hand  ;  still  more,  that  the  gun  he  was  standing  by  looked 
point-blank  into  the  densest  ranks  of  the  foe.  Never  word 
vpoke  he ;  repriming  the  piece,  he  applied  the  match  again. 
The  report  shook  the  earth,  and  was  heard  and  recognized  by 
Cortes  out  on  the  causeway  ;  but  it  was  the  veteran's  last 
shot  To  lus  side  sprang  the  'tzin  :  in  his  ear  a  war-cry, 
on  his  morion  a  blow,  and  under  the  gun  he  died.  When 
Duty  loses  a  good  servant  Honor  gains  a  hero. 

*  Bemal  Diaz,  Hist,  ie  U  Conq. 
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rii<:  Tight  —  oT,  rather,  the  strugigle  of  th«  few  tifpioat  tfa* 
iTiatiy  —  went  on.  Thii  'tan  1«1  liia  people  boldly,  and  Lbaj 
faiU-ii  him  not.  Leon  ilmw  tngtithcr  nil  lie  oould  of  Chri*- 
tiaiis  and  TIascalaus  ;  then,  ns  Kami  to  Ira  taken  at  l«iaiu«. 
Ins  I'lii'Niy  loft  him.  Soon  the  fugitivps  following  Alvmradii 
lie.-iiil  a  atnnge  cry  ouuiin)!  Bwiflly  alW  tliera.  "  0,  O  htU- 
iiHC' .'  0  luilonet  !  " 

And  through  the  rain  and  the  night,  douhly  dark  in  tlui 
catiiils.  Hualpa  aped  to  the  open  lake,  followed  by  nine 
uiiii.>i'.s,  faaltioned  for  speed,  each  driven  by  six  u«trein«n,  and 
cariyiiig  four  warriors;  bu  there  were  with  him  aioB  wwf 
tliiity  choMn  men,  with  linked  mad  under  their  white  tunic^ 
and  swords  of  stool  on  their  long  lances,  —  arms  and  aimai 
of  till.-  Ohrifltians, 

Off  the  causeway,  bnyond  thn  fiist  canal,  he  wiuted,  until 
the  pvat  flotillas,  answering  lii«  signal,  closed  in  ou  the  right 
hniiii  and  left ;  then  he  started  for  tlie  canal,  olufing  at  tb* 
delay  <if  hia  veaeels. 

"  Faster,  faster,  niy  men  '.  "  he  said  aloud  ;  then  to  him- 
self, "  Now  will  1  wrest  her  from  the  robber,  and  afl«r  that 
she  will  give  me  her  love  again,     O  happy,  happy  hour  ! " 

He  sotiglit  the  canal,  lliinkin^,  doubtless,  that  the  Chris- 
tians would  liod  it  impassable,  and  that  in  their  front,  aa  tlio 
phce  of  safety,  they  would  most  certAinly  place  Nenetdo. 
Ther.-,  into  the  press  he  dn.ve. 

"  N'ot  here  !     liack,  my  men  !  "  he  shouted. 

The  chasm  was  bridged. 

And  marvi-llin;;  at  the  skill  of  the  strangers,  which  over- 
came ditlieiilties  as  by  nia^ic,  and  trembling  lest  thej  should 
esc.ipi'  and  lii.^  li>ve  be  lost  li>  him  after  all,  he  turned  his 
cauiH-,  -  if  possible,  to  be  tin:  first  at  the  next  canal.  Others 
of  liLs  ]H>ci]iIe  were  giiinj;  in  the  same  direction,  but  he  out- 
Btript  thi'ii), 

"  Fa.sler,  faster  !  "  he  cri<-<l  ;  and  the  jiaddles  threshei]  the 
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water,  —  wings  of  the  lake-birds  not  more  light  and  frooi 
Into  the  causeway  he  bent,  so  close  as  to  hear  the  tramp  of 
horses  ;  sometimes  shading  his  eyi*s  against  the  rain,  and 
looking  up,  ho  saw  the  fugitives,  hla4*k  against  the  clouds,  — 
strangers  and  Tlascalans,  —  plumes  of  men,  but  never  scarf 
of  woman. 

Very  soon  the  people  on  the  causeway  heard  his  call  to 
the  boatmen,  and  the  plash  of  the  paddles,  and  they  quick- 
ened their  \t8Lce. 

"  AdelanU  !  adtlamtt  I  **  cried  Sandoval,  and  forward 
dashed  the  cavaliers. 

"  O  my  men,  land  us  at  the  canal  befora  the  strangers 
come  up,  and  in  my  palace  at  ease  you  shall  eat  and  drink 
all  your  lives !     Faster,  faster !  ** 

So  Hualpa  urged  his  rowers,  and  in  their  sinewy  hands 
the  oaken  blades  bent  like  bows. 

I^ind  dropped  the  footmen^  —  even  the  TlascaUns ;  and 
w(^k  from  hunger  and  wounds,  behind  dropped  some  of  the 
horsivs.  Shook  the  causeway,  foamed  the  water.  A  hun- 
dred yards,  —  and  the  coursers  of  the  lake  were  swift  as  the 
coursers  of  the  land  ;  half  a  mile,  —  and  the  appeal  of  the  in- 
fidel and  the  cheering  cry  of  the  Christian  went  down  the 
wind  on  the  same  gale.  At  last,  as  Uualpa  leaped  from  his 
boat,  Sandoval  checked  his  horse,  —  both  at  the  canaL 

Up  the  dike  the  infidels  clambered  to  the  attack.  And 
there  was  clang  of  swords  and  axes,  and  rearing  and  plung* 
ing  of  steeds  ;  then  the  voice  of  the  good  captain,  — 

*'  God's  curse  u(K>n  them  !     They  liave  our  shields !  ** 

A  horee,  pierced  to  the  h(\art,  1cui|hm1  blindly  down  the 
bank,  and  from  the  water  rose  the  rider's  imploration  : 
'*  Help,  lielp,  comnules  !  For  the  love  of  Christ,  help  !  I 
am  drowning  ! " 

Again  Sandoval,  — 

**  Cuidado,  —  beware !     They  hare  our  swords  on  tlieir 
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lancps  < "  Then,  obwrring  his  horsemen  giving  ground, 
"  Stand  fuA  '.  UnlKits  we  holil  the  cunal  for  Magaiino,  nil  u 
liist '     Upon  lh«m  I     Santiago,  Saittiai;a  !  " 

A  ra]Ey  aiid  a  charge  I  Tho  awordbLwIns  did  Iheir  worit 
well  ;  liorsM.  wounded  to  death  or  dead,  begau  to  cumber  tht 
rutist^way,  and  the  groniiBaiid  [>ruyun>  i>t  th<-'ir  nutstcn  otnght 
under  them  were  horrihlc  t(>  henr.  (1nc«,  with  Uughtar  ftod. 
Uiuutiug  jests,  the  intidels  retreated  dovn  the  slope ;  kttd 
oncj',  some  of  them,  closi?  pressotl,  Itaped  into  ths  oumL 
Thi!  lake  received  them  kindly  ;  with  all  their  hanMoi 
on  they  swam  ashore.     Never  was  Sandoval  eo  distreaaod. 

Meantime,  the  footmen  begun  to  come  up ;  and  ■■  thay 
were  intolerably  galled  by  the  enemy,  who  aometimea  tinittnt 
and  engaged  them  luuid  to  haixl,  they  clamored   for  than 
in    front    to    more    on.      "  Ma^arino !      The    bndge,    Ifaa 
bridge  I     Forward  !  "     With  such  cries,  they  preeaod  npao  ' 
the  liorscmeii,  and  reduced  the  space  left  them  for  action. 
At  length  Sandoval  shouted,  — 
"  Ola,  all  who  <;an  swim  !      FoUow  me  !  " 
And  riding  down  the  bank,  he  spurred   into  the  water. 
Many  were  bold  enough   to  follow  ;  and  though  some  were 
drowned,  tiie  prater  part  made  the  jiassage  safely.     Then 
the  cowering,  shivering  ma-ss  left  behind  without  a  leader, 
l>crame   an    easy    prey ;    and    steadily,    pitilessly,    silently. 
Hualpa  and  his  people  fought,  —  silently,  for  all  the  time  ho 
was  listening  fur  a  woman's  voice,  the  voice  of  his  beloved. 
Anil  now,  fa.''t  riding,  Cort«s  came  to  the  second  canal, 
whom  he  rallied  on  the  way  ;  behind 
■*i  madly  did  they  run,  followed  all  of 
ho  succeeded  in  passing  the  bridga. 
;d,    Iho   prisonera,   oven   king   Cacama 
luni'd  by  their  eiicort,  were  slain  and 
Mann^i,  rescued  by  some  Tlascalana. 
>n,  will)  defended  herself  with  sword 
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At  points  along  the  line  of  flight  the  infidels  intercepted 
the  fugitives.  Many  terrihle  combats  ensued.  When  the 
Christians  kept  in  groups,  as  did  most  of  the  veterans,  they 
generally  beat  off  the  assailants.  The  loss  fell  chiefly  upon 
the  Tlascalans,  the  cross-bowmen,  and  arquebusiers,  whose 
arms  the  rain  had  ruined,  and  the  recruits  of  Narvaez,  who, 
weighted  down  by  their  treasure  and  overcome  by  fear,  ran 
blindly  along,  and  fell  almost  without  resistance. 

One  great  efibrt  Cortes  made  at  the  canal  to  restore 
order  before  the  mob  could  come  up. 

**  God  help  us  ! "  he  cried  at  last  to  the  gentlemen  with 
him.  ''  Here  are  bowmen  and  gunners  without  arms,  and 
horsemen  without  room  to  charge.  Nothing  now  but  to  save 
ourselves !  And  that  we  may  not  do,  if  we  wait  Let  us 
follow  Sandoval  Hearken  to  the  howling  !  How  fast  they 
come !  And  by  my  conscience,  with  them  they  bring  the 
lake  alive  with  fiends  !  Olmedo,  thou  with  me !  Come, 
Morla,  Avila,  Olid  !     Come,  aU  who  care  for  life  !  " 

And  through  the  miUe  they  pushed,  through  the  murder- 
ous lancers,  down  the  bank,  —  Cortes  first,  and  good 
knights  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  fiEtther.  There  was 
plunging  and  floundering  of  horses,  and  yells  of  infidels,  and 
the  sound  of  deadly  blows,  and  from  the  swimmers  shrieks 
for  help,  now  to  comrades,  now  to  saints,  now  to  Christ. 

"  Ho,  Sandoval,  right  glad  am  I  to  find  thee  ! "  said 
Cortes,  on  the  further  side  of  the  canaL  *'  Why  waitest 
thou  1 " 

"  For  the  coming  of  the  bridge,  Senor." 

**  BcutanU  I  Take  what  thou  hast,  and  gallop  to  the  next 
canaL     I  will  do  thy  part  here." 

And  dripping  from  the  plunge  in  the  lake,  chilled  by  the 
calamity  more  than  by  the  chill  wind,  and  careless  of  the 
stones  and  arrows  that  hurtled  about  him,  he  faced  the  fight, 
and  waited.  Baying  simply,  — ''  O  good  Mother,  hasten 
Magarinoj" 
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Nevnr  prayer  more  hearty,  never  prayer  more  D«iMlBd  I 
For  thf>  central  division  liail  paased,  ami  Alvundo  had  coma 
and  yoiKs,  and  down  the  cAuseway  to  the  city  no  voten  of 
Christian  was  to  ba  heard  ;  nt  hand,  only  the  infideJa  with 
thoir  iDfllancholy  cry,  of  unknown  import.  "  0,  O  tuHoaa  I 
0,  0  iuilona!  "  Thou  Maf(un»u  uiiuiiuouud  hi<  TlnaailMis 
and  Christians  to  raise  the  bridge.  How  mnny  of  them  brnd 
died  the  death  of  the  faithful,  how  many  had  basely  fled,  bo 
knew  not ;  the  darkness  covered  the  glory  as  well  oa  the 
sbame.  To  work  he  went  Aud  what  sickness  of  the  s{Nnt, 
what  a^ony  ineJIable  seized  him!  The  platform  wm  ton 
fast  fixed  in  the  rocks  to  be  moved  !  Awhile  he  frntght. 
awhile  toiled,  awhUe  prayed  ;  all  without  avail.  In  his 
ears  Lngered  the  porting  words  of  Curtes,  and  Lo  Mayrd 
thoui|;h  his  hope  was  gone  Evary  moment  addud  to  Uaa 
dead  and  wounded  around  him,  yet  hn  itayird.  He  was 
the  dependence  of  the  array  :  how  could  he  leave  the 
bridge!  His  men  deserted  him,  at  last  he  was  almost 
alone ;  before  him  was  a  warrior  whose  shield  when  struck 
gave  back  the  ring  of  iron,  and  whose  blows  came  with  the 
weight  of  iron  ;  while  around  closer  and  closer  circled  the 
white  uniforms  of  the  infidels  ;  then  ho  cried,  — 

"  UikI's  curse  u[)on  the  bridge  I  What  mortals  can,  my 
men,  we  have  done  to  save  it ;  enough  now,  if  we  save  our 

And  drawn  by  the  great  law,  supremo  in  times  of  such 
l>eril,  tliey  camo  tjigethcr,  »ii<l  retired  across  the  bridge. 

Then  rose  the  cry,  "  Todo  a  prrdido  !  All  ia  lost !  Tlif 
bridge  cannot  lie  raisetl !  "  And  along  the  causeway  from 
mouth  to  mouth  the  warning  flew,  of  such  dolorous  eflect 
as  not  merely  t'>  unman  all  who  heard  it,  but  to  take  fniiu 
Ihoni  the  instincts  to  which  hfe  bo  painfully  intru«lfl  itaelf 
when  there  is  no  judgment  left.  Those  defending  them- 
sel*e6  <)uitted  fighting,  and  turned  to  fly  ;  except  the  gold. 
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which  they  clutched  all  the  closer,  many  flung  away  every- 
thing that  Impeded  them,  even  the  arquebuses,  so  precious 
in  Cortes*  eyes  ;  guns  dragged  safely  so  far  were  rolled  into 
the  lake  or  left  on  the  road  ;  the  horses  caught  the  con- 
tagion, and,  becoming  unmanageable,  ran  madly  upon  the 
footmen. 

When  the  cry,  outflying  the  fugitives  with  whom  it  began, 
reached  the  thousands  at  the  second  canal,  it  had  somewhere 
borrowed  a  phrase  yet  more  demoralizing.  "The  bridge 
cannot  be  raised !  All  is  lost !  Save  yourselves,  save  your- 
selves  /"  Such  was  its  form  there.  And  about  that  time,  as 
ill-fortune  ordered,  the  infidels  had  gathered  around  the  fatal 
place  until,  by  their  yells  and  missiles  there  seemed  to  be 
myriads  of  them.  Along  the  causeway  their  canoes  lay 
wedged  in,  like  a  great  raft ;  and  bolder  grown,  they  flung 
themselves  bodily  on  the  unfortunates,  and  strove  to  carry 
them  off  alive.  Enough  if  they  dragged  them  down  the 
slope,  —  innumerable  hands  were  ready  at  the  water's  edge  to 
take  them  speedily  beyond  rescue.  Momentarily,  also,  the 
yell  of  the  fighting  men  of  Tenochtitlan,  surging  from  the 
city  under  the  *tzin,  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  driving  the 
rear  upon  the  front,  already  on  the  verge  of  the  canal 
with  barely  room  for  defense  against  Hualpa  and  his 
people.  All  that  held  the  sufferers  passive,  all  that  gave 
them  endurance,  the  virtue  rarer  and  greater  than  patience, 
was  the  hope  of  the  coming  of  Magarino  ;  and  the  an- 
nouncement, at  last,  that  the  bridge  could  not  be  raised, 
was  as  the  voice  of  doom  over  their  heads.  Instantly, 
they  saw  death  behind  them,  and  life  nowhere  but  for- 
ward, —  so  always  with  panic.  An  impulse  moved  them, 
—  they  rushed  on,  they  pushed  each  with  the  might 
of  despair.  "  Save  yourselves,  save  yourselves  !  "  they 
screamed,  at  the  same  time  no  one  thought  of  any  but 
liimsel£ 
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To  make  the  scene  clear  to  the  reader,  he  ahoold  re- 
member that  the  causeway  was  bat  eight  yards  across  its 
superior  slope  ;  while  the  canal,  about  as  wide,  and  crossing 
at  right  angles,  was  on  both  sides  walled  with  dressed  ma- 
sonry to  the  height,  probably,  of  twelve  feet,  with  water  at 
least  deep  enough  to  drown  a  horse.  Ordinarily,  the  peril 
of  the  passage  would  have  been  scorned  by  a  stout  swim- 
mer ;  but,  alas  !  such  were  not  aU  who  must  make  the  at- 
tempt now. 

The  first  victims  of  the  movement  I  have  deecribed  were 
those  in  the  front  fighting  Hualpa.  No  time  for  preparation  : 
with  -shields  on  their  arms,  if  footmen,  on  their  horMS,  if 
riders,  —  a  struggle  on  the  verge,  a  cry  for  pity,  a  despairing 
shriek,  and  into  the  yawning  chasm  they  were  plunged  ;  nor 
had  the  water  time  to  close  above  their  heads  before  as 
many  others  were  dashed  in  upon  theuL 

Cortes,  on  the  further  side,  could  only  hear  what  took 
place  in  the  canal,  for  the  darkness  hid  it  from  view  ;  yet 
he  knew  that  at  his  feet  was  a  struggle  for  life  impossible  to 
be  imagined  except  as  something  that  might  happen  in  tlie 
heart  of  the  vortex  left  by  a  ship  foundering  at  sea.  The 
screams,  groans,  prayers,  and  execrations  of  men  ;  the  neigh- 
ing, snorting,  and  plunging  of  horses  ;  the  bubbling,  hiss- 
ing, and  plashing  of  water ;  the  writhing  and  fighting,  -  - 
a  wretch  a  moment  risen,  in  a  moment  gone,  his  death<rv 
half  uttered ;  the  rolling  of  the  mass,  or  rather  its  impul- 
sion onward,  which,  horrible  to  think,  might  be  the  (kst 
filling  up  of  the  passage  ;  now  and  then  a  piteous  ap(>eal  U  ir 
help  under  the  wall,  reached  at  last  (and  by  what  mi^htv 
exertion !)  only  to  mock  the  hopes  of  the  swimmers, —  all  thiA 
Cortes  heard,  and  more.  No  need  of  light  to  make  the 
scene  visible  ;  no  need  to  see  the  dying  and  the  drowning, 
or  the  last  look  of  eyes  fixed  upon  him  as  they  went  down, 
a  look  as  likely  to  be  a  curse  as  a  prayer !    If  never  befors  or 
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aever  again,  his  couiage  failed  him  then ;  and  turning  his 
hoise  he  fled  the  place,  shouting  as  he  went,  — 

*'  Todo  es  perdido  I  all  is  lost !  Save  yourselves,  save 
yourselves ! " 

And  in  his  ahsence  the  horror  continued,  —  continued 
until  the  canal  from  side  to  side  was  fllled  >^^th  the  hodies 
of  men  and  horses,  hlent  with  arms  and  ensigns,  baggage, 
and  guns,  and  gun-carriages,  and  munitions  in  boxes  and 
carts,  —  the  rich  plunder  of  the  empire,  royal  fifth  as  well  as 
humbler  dividend,  —  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  armies, 
infidel  and  Christian ;  filled,  until  most  of  those  who  es- 
caped clambered  over  the  warm  and  writhing  heap  of  what 
had  so  lately  been  friends  and  comrades.  And  the  gods  of 
the  heathen  were  not  forgotten  by  their  children  ;  for  suf- 
ferers there  were  who,  snatching  at  hands  ofiered  in  help, 
were  dragged  into  canoes,  and  never  heard  of  more.  Tears 
and  prayers  and  the  saving  grace  of  the  Holy  Mother  and 
Son  for  them  !  Better  death  in  the  canal,  however  dread- 
ful, than  death  in  the  temples, —  for  the  soul's  rest,  better ! 

Slowly  along  the  causeway,  meantime,  Alvarado  toiled 
with  the  rear-guard.  Very  early  he  had  given  up  Leon 
and  Mesa,  and  all  with  them,  as  lost.  And  to  say  truth, 
little  time  had  he  to  think  of  them ;  for  now,  indeed,  he 
found  the  duties  of  lover  and  soldier  difficult  as  they  had 
been  pleasant.  Gay  of  spirit,  boastful  but  not  less  generous 
and  brave,  skilful  and  reckless,  he  was  of  the  kind  to  attract 
and  dazzle  the  adventurers  with  whom  he  had  cast  his  lot ; 
and  now  they  were  ready  to  do  his  bidding,  and  equally 
ready  to  share  his  fate,  life  or  death.  Of  them  he  consti- 
tuted a  body-guard  for  Nenetzin.  Ilough  riders  were  they, 
yet  around  her  they  formed,  more  careful  of  her  than 
themselves ;  against  them  rattled  and  rang  the  stones  and 
arrows  ;  against  them  dashed  the  infidels  landed  from  their 
canoes  ;  sometimes  a  cry  announced  a  hurt,  sometimes  a  fall 
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announced  a  death  ;  but  never  hand  of  foe  or  flying  mt*- 
aile  reached  the  curtained  carnage  in  which  rode  the  htUf 
princess. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Alvarado,  so  careful  as  lorer,  €uled 
his  duty  as  captain.  Sometimes  at  the  rear,  fEu^ing  the  'tzin  ; 
sometimes,  with  a  laugh  or  a  kiss  of  the  hand,  by  the 
})alanquin  ;  and  always  his  ciy,  blasphemous  yet  cheerful 
"  Viva  d  Chrisio  !  Viva  Santa  Cruz  !  Saniiago,  Santia^  /  - 
So  from  mistress  and  men  he  kept  off  the  evil  bird  Feai. 
The  stout  mare  Bradamante  gave  him  moet  concern  ;  she 
obeyed  willingly,  —  indeed,  seemed  better  when  in  action ; 
yet  was  restless  and  uneasy,  and  tossed  her  head,  and  —  un- 
pardonable as  a  habit  in  the  horse  of  a  soldier  —  cried  for 
company. 

"  So-a,  girl !  **  he  would  say,  as  never  doubting  that  she 
understood  him.  "  What  seest  thou  that  I  do  not  t  or  ti 
it  what  thou  hearest  t  Fear !  If  one  did  but  say  to  me  that 
thou  wprt  cowardly,  l)ctter  for  him  that  he  spoke  ill  of  my 
mother !  But  here  they  come  again  !  Upon  them  now ! 
Upon  them,  sweetheart !  Viva  d  Christo  /  Viva  la  StuUa 
Cruz  !  " 

And  so,  fighting,  )ie  crossed  the  bridge ;  and  still  all  went 
well  with  him.  Out  of  the  way  he  chased  the  foe  ;  on  th^ 
flanks  they  were  beaten  off;  only  at  the  rear  were  they 
troublesome,  for  there  the  *tzin  led  the  pursuit. 

Finally,  the  rear-guard  closed  upon  the  central  division, 
which,  having  reached  the  second  canal,  stood,  in  what  con 
dition  we  have  seen,  waiting  for  Magarino.  Then  Alvanulo 
hurried  to  the  palanquin ;  and  while  there,  now  checkinj; 
Bradamante,  whose  uneasiness  seemed  to  increase  as  thoy 
advanced,  now  cheering  Nenctzin,  he  heard  the  fatal  cry 
pirxlaimin^:  the  loss  of  the  bridge.  On  his  lips  the  jest 
f.i<l«*<l,  in  his  heart  the  blood  stood  still.  A  hundred  voices 
to<ik  up  the  cr)',  and  there  was  hurry  and  alarm  around  hinv 
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ami  he  felt  the  hrat  pnwsura  of  the  impulsiTe  moveotout 
fonrtutl.     The  warning  was  not  lort  ;  — 

"  Ola,  my  friends  I  "  he  said,  at  onca  arouaed,  "  Huli'M 
door  of  brass  faatb  been  opened,  (md  the  devils  are  louau  < 
Keep  we  together  —  " 

As  he  spoke  the  preesure  atrengthened,  and  the  crowd 
yelled  "  Todo  et  jxrdido  !     Save  yourselvea  !  " 

Up  went  his  visor,  out  rang  his  voice  in  fierce  appeal,  — 

"  Tc^tber  let  us  bide,  gentlemen.  We  are  Spaniards,  and 
in  our  saddlea,  with  swoids  and  shields.  The  foe  are  the 
dogs  who  have  bayed  us  so  to  their  cost  for  days  and  weeks. 
On  the  right  and  left,  as  ye  are  !  Kemember,  the  woman  we 
have  here  is  a  Christian  ;  she  hath  broken  the  bread  and 
drunken  the  wine  ;  her  tiod  is  our  Uod  ;  and  if  we  abandon 
her,  may  he  abandon  ua ! " 

Not  a  rider  left  his  place.  The  division  went  to  pieces, 
and  rushed  forward,  sweeping  all  before  it  except  the  palan- 
quin ;  OS  a  boat  in  a  current,  that  floated  on,  —  fierce  the 
current,  yet  placid  the  motion  of  the  boat  And  nestled 
worm  within,  Kenetzin  heard  the  tumult  as  something  terri- 
ble afar  off. 

And  all  the  time  Hualpa  kept  the  fight  by  the  canaL 
Hours  passed.  The  dead  covered  the  slopes  of  the  causeway  ,- 
on  the  top  they  lay  in  heaps  ;  the  canal  choked  with  them  ; 
still  the  stream  of  enemies  poured  on  roaring  and  fighting. 
Over  the  horrible  bridge  he  saw  some  Tlascalans  carry  two 
tvomen,  —  neither  of  them  Nenetdn.  Another  woman  came 
up  and  crossed,  but  she  had  sword  and  shield,  and  used 
thorn,  shrilly  shouting  the  war-cries  uf  tbe  strangers.  Out 
towards  the  land  the  battle  followed  the  fugitives,  —  beyond 
the  third  canal  even,  —  and  everywhere  victory  1  Surely, 
the  Aztecan  gods  had  vindicated  themselves  ;  and  for  the 
Yzin  there  was  glory  inuneosunble.  But  where  was  Nenet- 
lint  where  the  hated    foMottoA/     Why  come   they  noti 
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In  the  intenrals  of  the  slaughter  he  began  to  be  shaken  bj 
visions  of  the  laughing  lips  and  dimpled  cheeks  of  the  loTed 
fiBUie  out  in  the  rain  crushed  by  a  hoof  or  a  wheeL  At  other 
times,  when  the  awful  chorus  of  the  struggle  swelled  loudest, 
he  fancied  he  heard  her  voice  in  agony  of  fear  and  pain. 
Almost  he  regretted  not  having  sought  her,  instead  of  wait- 
ing as  he  had. 

Near  morning  from  the  causeway  toward  the  city  he  heard 
two  cries,  —  ''Al-a-Uda  !  "  one,  "  Viva  d  Ckrt$io  !  "  the  other. 
Friend  most  loved,  foe  most  hated,  woman  most  adored  ! 
How  good  the  gods  were  to  send  them  !  Uis  spirit  rose,  all 
its  strength  returned. 

Of  his  warriors,  six  were  with  the  slain ;  the  otheis  ha 
called  together,  and  said,  — 

*'  The  'tzin  comes,  and  the  Tonaliak,  Now,  O  my  frienda,  I 
claim  your  service.  But  forget  not,  I  charge  you,  foiget  not 
her  of  whom  I  spoke.    Harm  her  not   Be  ready  to  follow  me."* 

He  waited  until  the  guardians  of  the  palanquin  were  close 
by,  —  until  he  heard  their  horses'  tread  ;  then  he  shouted, 
"  Now,  O  my  countrymen !  Be  the  'tzin's  cry  our  cry ! 
Follow  me.     Al-a-lala,  al-a-loda  !  " 

The  rough  riders  face<i  the  attack,  thinking  it  a  repetition 
of  others  they  had  Ughtly  turned  aside  on  the  way  ;  but 
when  their  we>a|)ons  glanced  from  iron-faced  shields,  and  th«y 
recognized  the  thrust  of  steel  ;  when  their  horses  shrunk 
from  the  contact  or  staggered  with  mortal  hurts,  and  6om« 
of  them  fell  down  dying,  then  they  gave  way  to  a  torrent  of 
excLimations  so  seasoned  with  holy  names  that  they  could 
be  a.s  well  taken  for  prayers  as  curses.  Surprised,  dismayed, 
retreating,  —  with  scarce  room  for  defence  and  none  for 
Attack,  still  they  struggled  to  maintain  themselves.  Sharp 
the  clangor  of  axes  on  shields,  merciless  the  thrust  of  the 
blades,  — cry  answered  cry.  Death  to  the  horse,  if  be  but 
feared  ;  to  the  rider  death,  if  his  horse  but  stumbled.    Never 
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theless,  step  by  step  the  patient  Indian  lover  approached  the 
palanquin.  Then  that  which  had  been  as  a  living  wall 
around  the  girl  was  broken.  One  of  her  slaves  fell  down, 
struck  by  a  stone.  Her  scream,  though  shrill  with  sudden 
fear,  was  laint  amid  the  discordances  of  storm  and  fight ; 
yet  two  of  the  combataute  beard  it,  and  rushed  to  the  res- 
cue. And  now  Hualpa's  hand  was  on  the  fallen  carriage 
—  happy  moment !  "  Viva  d  Ckritto  .'  Santiago,  Sanii- 
offo  I "  thundered  Alvarado.  The  exultant  infidel  looked 
up  :  right  over  him,  hiding  the  leaden  sky,  —  a  dark  im< 
pending  danger,  —  reared  Bradamante.  He  thrust  quickly, 
and  the  blade  on  the  lance  was  true ;  with  a  cry,  in  its 
excess  of  agony  almost  human,  the  mare  reared,  fell  back, 
and  died.  As  she  fell,  one  foot,  heavy  with  its  silver  shoo, 
struck  him  to  the  ground  ;  and  would  that  were  all ! 

"  Ola,  comrades  !  "  cried  Alvarado,  upon  his  feet  again,  to 
some  horsemen  dismounted  like  himself.  "  Look  !  the  girl 
ia  dying !  Help  mo !  as  ye  hope  for  life,  stay  and  help 
me  ! " 

They  laid  hold  of  the  mare,  and  rolled  her  away.  The 
morning  light  rested  upon  the  place  feebly,  as  if  afraid  of  ita 
own  revelations.  On  the  causeway,  in  the  lake,  in  the  canal, 
were  many  horrors  to  melt  a  heart  of  atone ;  one  fixed  Alva- 
rado's  gaze,  ■ — 

"  Dead  !  she  is  dead  !  "  he  said,  falling  upon  his  knees, 
and  covering  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  "  O  mother  of  Christ  J 
What  have  I  done  that  this  should  befall  met" 

Under  the  palanquin,  —  its  roof  of  aromatic  cedar,  thin  as 
tortoise  shell,  and  its  frame  of  bamboo,  light  as  the  cane  of 
the  maize,  all  a  heap  of  fragments  now,  —  under  the  wreck 
lay  Nettetzin.  About  her  head  the  blue  curtains  of  the  car 
riage  were  wrapped  in  accidental  folds,  making  the  pallor  of 
the  face  more  pallid ;  the  lips  so  given  to  laught«r  wen 
dark  with    flowing  blood ;   aod  the  eyes  had  looked   theii 
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love  the  last  time ;  one  little  hand  rested  palm  upward  upon 
the  head  of  a  dead  warrior,  and  in  it  shone  the  iron  croiis  of 
Christ  Bradaniante  liad  crushed  her  to  death  !  And  this, 
the  crowning  horror  of  the  melancholy  night,  was  what  Uie 
good  mare  saw  on  the  way  that  her  master  did  not,  —  m>  tlie 
master  ever  after  believed. 

The  pain  of  grief  was  new  to  the  good  captain  ;  while  yet  it 
80  overcame  liiiii,  a  man  laid  a  liand  roughly  on  his  shoulder, 
and  said,  — 

"  Look  thou,  Seuor  !  She  is  in  Paradise,  while  of  those 
who,  at  thy  call,  stayed  to  help  thee  save  her  but  seven  are 
left.     If  not  thyself,  up  and  help  us  !  " 

The  justice  of  the  rude  appeal  aroused  him,  and  he  retook 
his  sword  and  shield,  and  joined  in  the  6ght,  —  eight 
against  the  many.  About  them  closed  the  lanoen;  lacing 
whom  one  by  one  the  brave  men  died,  until  only  Alvmimdo 
remained.  Over  the  clashing  of  anns  then  rang  the  'tzin*s 
voice,  — 

**  It  is  the  Tonatiah  !  Take  him,  O  my  children,  but  harm 
him  not ;  his  life  belongs  to  the  gods !  " 

Fortunately  fur  jVlvar«ulo  a  swell  of  Christian  war-cries 
and  the  beat  of  galloping  horses  came,  about  the  same  time, 
from  the  further  side  of  the  canal  to  distract  the  attention 
of  his  foemcu.  Immediately  Cx)rtes  ap[>eared,  with  San- 
doval, Morla,  A  Vila,  and  others,  —  brave  gentlemen  come 
back  from  the  land,  which  they  had  safely  gained,  to  save 
whom  they  mif;ht  of  the  rear-guard.  At  the  dread  passage 
all  of  them  drew  rein  except  Morla  ;  down  the  slope  of  the  dyke 
he  rode,  and  spurring  into  the  lake,  through  the  canoes  and 
floating  debris^  h<'  hfade<l  to  save  his  friend.  Useless  the 
gallantry  !  The  aK^ult  u|H>n  Alvarado  had  ceased,  —  with 
what  pur)>ot»e  he  know.  Never  should  they  take  him  alive ! 
Hualpas  hince,  of  gtvat  leugtK  was  lying  at  his  feet  Sud- 
deuly,  casting  away  his  sword  and  shield,  he  snatrhad  ap 
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his  enemy's  weapon,  broke  the  ring  that  girdled  him,  lui  to 
the  edge  of  the  canal,  and  vaulted  in  air.  Loud  the  cry  of 
the  Christians,  louder  that  of  the  infidels  !  An  instant  he 
seemed  to  halt  in  his  flight ;  an  iustant  more,  and  his 
famous  feat  wiis  performed,  —  the  chasm  was  cleared,  and  he 
stood  amongst  hid  people  saved. 

Alas  for  Morla !  An  infidel  sprang  down  the  dike,  and 
by  ninuing  and  leaping  from  canoe  to  canoe  overtook  him 
while  in  the  lako. 

"  Sword  and  shiclil,  Sefioi  Francisco  !  Sword  and  shield  ! 
Look  !     The  foe  is  upon  thee  !  " 

So  he  wu  warned  ;  but  quick  the  action.  First,  a  blow 
with  &  Christian  axe  :  down  sank  the  horse ;  then  a  blow 
upon  the  helmet,  and  the  wave  that  swallowed  the  steed  te- 
teived  the  rider  also. 

"  Al-a-Uda  !  "  shouted  the  victor. 

"  The  'tan,  the  'tzin  !  "  answered  his  people  )  and  forward 
they  sprang,  over  the  catioes,  over  the  bridge  of  the  dead,  — 
font'ard  to  get  at  their  hated  enemies  again. 

"  Welcome  art  thou  !  "  said  Cortes  to  Alvarado.  "  Wel- 
come as  from  the  grave,  whither  Moria  —  God  rest  his  soul ! 
—  hath  gone.     Where  is  Leon  1 " 

"  With  Morla,"  answered  the  captain. 

"And  Mcsal" 

"  Nay,  Senor  Hcrnan,  if  thou  stayest  here  for  any  of  the 
rear-guard,  know  that  I  am  the  last  of  them." 

"  JSaUaiUe  !  Hear  ye,  gentlemen  1 "  said  Cortes.  *'  Our 
duty  i.-i  dr>nc.  Let  us  to  the  land  again.  Here  is  my  fool, 
here  my  hand  :  mount,  captain,  and  quickly  !  " 

Alvarado  took  the  seat  offered  behind  Cortes,  and  the 
party  set  out  in  retreat  again.  Closely,  across  the  third 
lanal,  along  the  causeway  to  the  village  of  Fopotia,  the  'tzin 
kept  the  purauiL  From  the  rillage,  and  from  Tlacopan  the 
city,  he  drove  the  bleeding  and  bewildered  fiisitivea.     At 
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last  they  took  possession  of  a  temple,  from  which,  as  fiom 
a  fortress,  they  successfully  defended  themselves.  Then  tha 
'tzin  gave  over,  and  returned  to  the  capitaL 

And  his  return  was  as  the  savior  of  his  country, — th« 
victorious  companies  behind  him,  the  great  flotillas  on  his 
right  and  led,  and  the  clouds  overhead  rent  by  the  sounding 
of  conchs  and  tambours  niid  the  singing  and  shouting  of  the 
proud  and  liappy  people. 

Fast  throbbed  his  heart,  for  now  he  knew,  if  the  crown 
were  not  indeed  his,  its  prestige  and  power  were ;  and 
amidst  fast-coming  schemes  for  the  restoration  of  the  empire, 
he  thought  of  the  noble  Tula,  and  tlien,  —  he  halted  sud- 
denly :  — 

"  Where  is  the  lonl  Hualpa  t  *'  he  asked. 

**  At  the  second  canal,"  answered  a  cacique. 

"  And  he  is  —  " 

"  Dead  ! " 

The  proud  head  dn^^pe^l,  and  the  hero  forgot  his  greatness 
and  his  dreams  ;  he  w;vs  the  loving  friend  again,  and  as  such, 
sorrowing  and  silent,  rep;L'vs«*d  the  second  canal,  and  stood 
upon  the  causeway  l>eyond.  And  the  people,  with  quick 
understanding  of  what  he  sought,  made  way  for  him.  Over 
the  wrecks  of  tiie  iKittle,  —  sword  and  shield,  helm  and 
breastplate,  men  and  horses,  —  he  walk(»<l  to  where  the  lover 
and  his  belove<i  lav. 

At  sight  of  her  face,  more  childlike  and  beautiful  than 
ever,  memory  brought  t"  him  the  sad  look,  the  low  voire, 
and  the  last  wonls  <»f  Hualpa,  -  "  If  I  come  not  with  the 
rising  sun  to-morrow,  N^netzin  mn  tell  you  my  storj*,**  — 
such  were  the  wonls.  Th**  in.)n  vrons  was  yet  in  her  hand, 
and  the  liand  yet  n>ti'l  on  lh<'  head  of  a  warrior  lying  near. 
The  *tzin  8t^>ope<l,  an«i  turned  the  dead  man  over,  and  \o\ 
the  lord  Hual|>a.  Kr»iii  <nio  to  the  other  the  princely  mourner 
looked ;  a  mist,  not  nf  th<'  lake  or  the  cloud,  roee  and  hid 
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them  from  his  view  ;  he  turned  away,  —  the  had  told  him  all 
the  story. 

In  a  canoe,  side  by  side,  the  two  victims  were  borne  to  the 
city,  never  to  be  separated.  At  Chapultepec  they  were  laid 
in  the  same  tomb  ;  so  that  one  day  the  dust  of  the  hunter, 
with  that  of  kings,  may  feed  the  grass  and  color  the  flowers 
of  the  royal  hill. 

He  had  found  his  fobtukb! 


Here  the  chronicles  of  the  learned  Don  Fernando  abruptly 
terminate.  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  a  profes- 
sional story-teller  would  no  doubt  have  devoted  several 
pages  to  the  careers  of  some  of  the  characters  whom  he 
leaves  surviving  the  catastrophe.  The  translator  is  not  dis« 
posed  to  think  his  author  less  courteous  than  literators  gen- 
erally ;  on  the  contrary,  the  books  abound  with  evidences  of 
the  tender  regard  he  had  for  those  who  might  chance  to 
occupy  themselves  with  his  pages ;  consequently,  there  must 
have  been  a  reason  for  the  apparent  neglect  in  question. 

K  the  worthy  gentleman  were  alive,  and  the  objection 
made  to  him  in  person,  he  would  most  likely  have  replied  : 
'^  Gentle  critic,  what  you  take  for  neglect  was  but  a  compli- 
ment to  your  intelligence.  The  characters  with  which  I 
dealt  were  for  the  most  part  furnished  me  by  history.  The 
few  of  my  own  creation  were  exclusively  heathen,  and  of 
them,  except  the  lord  Maxtla  and  XoU,  the  Chalcan,  dis- 
|)08ition  is  made  in  one  part  or  another  of  the  story.  The 
two  survivors  named,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  were  submerged  in 
the  ruin  that  fell  upon  the  country  after  the  conquest  was 
finally  completed.  The  other  personages  being  real,  for  per- 
fect satisfaction  as  to  them,  permit  me,  with  the  profoundest 
respect,  to  refer  you  to  your  histories  again." 

25« 
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The  tnnslator  has  nothing  to  add  to  ih«  expbmatioii  «x- 
cept  brief  mention  that  the  king  Cuitlahua's  reign  lasted 
but  two  months  in  alL  The  small-pox,  which  desolated  the 
city  and  valley,  and  contributed,  more  than  any  other  cause, 
to  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the  empire,  sent  him  to  the  tombs 
of  Chapultepec.  Guatamorin  then  took  the  vacant  throne, 
and  as  king  exemplified  still  further  the  qualities  which  had 
made  him  already  the  idol  of  his  people  and  the  hero  of  hisi 
race.  Some  time  also,  but  whether  before  or  after  his  con>n.i- 
tion  we  are  not  told,  he  married  the  noble  Tula,  —  an  event 
which  will  leave  the  readers  of  the  excellent  Don  Fernando 
in  doubt  whether  Mualox,  the  paba,  was  not  more  prophei 
than  monomaniac. 
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